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^T^uere is nothing so common as to mistake a knowledge of 
the recent events in a nation’s history for a knowledge of 
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its true state and conditAli^lliitJ^et^ tall^carcely be a grea|>-, 
er delusion. Where the events have been numerous and mST*'* 
pdi^nt, it is generally extremely difficult to ascertain what 
has been their general result, even in what is called a po//- 
tical point of view, or as to tlic parties and principles imme¬ 
diately concerned—so much and so variously do they modify 
and balance anil neutralize each other—and so frequently do 
parties change their names, and qualify their principles in the 
alternations of success and defeat that occur in a protracted 
struggle. This, however, is a kind of equation for which, at 
all events^ a diligent study of the history will furmshThe neces¬ 
sary terms—and to w'hich a rt^onable approximaj^^ may ge¬ 
nerally be made by proper pains and prccautioyyNBnt^itJs 
thousand times more difficult, and in fact often ifnp^sfldej^o 
. gatlier or infer from the modern annals of any country, w hat is 
tlie actual coiidilion of its })eopIo, or even what are the cliangcs 
which the events there recorded have wrought in its condition. 
The practical results of political innovations are often so difler- 
entfrom wdiat liad been contemplated, either by their advocates 
or opposers—the collateral effects of all exclusive changes are 
generally so much greater than the direct, and the new interests 
that are silently generated from the contention of old ones so 
often of far more importance than those to which they have 
succeeded, that events which would have been of the greatest 
moment in the former state of things, become altogetlier iiisig- 
nificaiit ill the jirescnt, anil men continue figliting and debating 
about measures which can no longer exert much influence on 
their fortunes. 

All these remarks, w’e think, are eminently applicable to the n*- 
cent history and present situation of France. For the last twciin - 
five years, tlie world have been occupied almost exeliisively with 
the great events of which that country has been the theatre and 
tlie spring—and yet tlierc are very few, w’c are persuaded, even 
among its own politii'ians, who arc thoroughly aware either of 
the changes w’hich these events have produced on the bulk of 
the population, or of the effects which these changes must still 
have on the institutions which are now on their trial. We have 
all heard of its Kevolution—of its long ami unexampled suc¬ 
cesses in war—i)f its reverses —vf ihc fate of its ambitious ruler— 
of restoration the first and restoration the second—of char*|ers 
—of chambers of deputies and chambers of peers—of ministries 
and parties and law’s of election. But it has seldom been con¬ 
sidered of what elements those things w’erc compounded, or in 
what way the changes in tlie state of the nation rendered other 
ighanges indispensable or insignificant. Our travellers indeed 
:/* 1 * 
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rvjl>lriniu' to resort to Paris' in vast numbers, and go the usual 
round of sij^lits and introductions: occasuniiilly take part wi^h 
Ulli’as or with Liberals, wit!i Bonapartists, witli Bourbonists J 
hut few have tfioui^lu of inquiring wliat sort of thing the People 
of Fr.ance actiniliy is at this moment?—we <lo not mean the po¬ 
liticians of Paris only, but the thirty millions of souls which 
compose the population of the kingdom. We have lately taken 
some pains to inlbrai ourselves upon this great question—and 
shall now lay before our readers the sum of the knowledge we 
have acquired. 

A Very^aft^ proportion of the French nation, composed of 
mere c^ntj;j»\ibourcrs, found themselves unexpectedly raised 
Tank oli/Propriotors by the sale of national lands in small 
parcels at the beginning of the Revolution. A prodigious im* 
]>ulse w'as given to industry by this change of situation; and the 
love of property it originally produced has continued ever since 
to increase. The competition for the acquisition of land is 
such, that a farm in the neighbourhood of any village, if sold in 
small lots, is sure to bring a considerable advance of price. 
There arc instances of sales at the rate of 80 or even 100 years* 
purchase—the new proprietor depending for his subsistence in 
a great degree on the j)roducc of his personal labour and that of 
his family. . Children usually inherit equal shares of the pater¬ 
nal propertyi although the law allows the father to dispose of 
one-third if ho leaves only two children, and one-fourth if he 
leaves a greater number. *This is another and a constantly in* 
creasing principle of division of property, and with it of popu¬ 
lation, every fractional proprietor Uiinking he can marry upon 
Ills small patrimony. 

A change, no Ic.ss important, has taken place in the condition 
of Artificers: the (lothic system of corporate Iwdies of trades¬ 
men [Jurandrs ri MaVrisrs) endowed widi exclusive privileges, 
was abolished at the Revolution, as well as the regular course 
of a}>]>renllceship, companionship, &c. Society has so far gain* 
eil, that natural abilities, and superior industry have freer scopes- 
and the skilful and the strong win the race easier than they 
would have done otherwise—ai the same time that those of in¬ 
ferior capacity are sooner distanced. Some of the old regula¬ 
tions were t 3 Tannical and absurd: they might have been a* 
mealed with evident benefit; but it is not certain that the pub¬ 
lic «r the workmen themselves have gained upon the whole by 
tkeir indiscriminate abolition. 

Thc^)ntinontaI system had given to French industry a mo-' 
Rbpe^which sonic of thd great manufactories established under 
. A 2 
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its protection did not survive: but Uie workmen attached to 
these establishments have most of them set up individuallyDt 
the same line. It is a fact, that for every extensive establish- 
■ ment relinquished for want of sufficient encouragement) nrany 
small ones have started up, and a race of needy manufacturers 
has arisen, who are reduced, by their want of capital, disper¬ 
sion, and limited market, to fall back in the scale of improve¬ 
ment, and do less work with more labour. Innumerable pa¬ 
tents are taken by individuals, classed under 48S distinct heads, 
a very great proportion of whom work harder for a less and 
more precarious reward, than mere journeymen, liNing, as the 
French Statistical Tables express it, on the prodp^TbTvU of the 
useful arts. \ • V A 

All the establishments of Education, good and Bad, were oo 
stroyed during the Revolution : those which came in their pKicc 
might be better in theiry, but they were neglected in practice: 
both prinmry schools and central schools remained in the most 
deplorable state, and but a very small portion of the lower peo¬ 
ple enjoyed the benefit of any teaching, before the Lancaster 
sc![ioo1s \VEnspignement muiv£l\ of which we gave an account 
in a late Number, were introduced in France. The mass of 
the people have acquired some political experience; but in other 
respects they must be as ignorant as the Revolution found them. 
It is a well known fact, that for the last twenty yca/s» the Go¬ 
vernment has experienced the greatest difficulty in procuring in¬ 
dividuals fit to be Maires de Comnntites; and these places are 
generally wretchedly filled. The difficulty of forming proper 
juries is also such, that a sense of shame alone prevents the in¬ 
stitution being given up at once in despair:—it certainly is not 
popular. 

During Bonaparte’s long course of victory, the Civil and Mili¬ 
tary dcpailments, abroad as well as at home, opened such a 
vast field to the ambition r)f individuals, that all promising young 
men were brought up with a view to advancement in the con¬ 
quering branch of industry; and none who felt any talent or 
spirit would consent to be farmers or in trade. The chances of 
war have taken back what they had given; rendering the most 
able and active part of the nation mere supernumeraries, a bur- 
thj^ to themselves and to society; and many of the suicides 
which take place at Paris, 30-to 35 a month, are occasioned by 
the disappointments experienced by this class of men< who,Jal- 
though forming but an inconsiderable fraction of the pco'ile, 
occasion, nevertheless, some uneasiness to those who wish idf 
peace and tranquillity, at the same time that all who b^rikanv 
numanity must feel for their misfortunes. ' * 
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4 si^ curious view of the composition of the vast population of 
i^'ancc is exhibited in the Duke of Gacta’s Memoires sur le 
Cadastre, 1818. His Tables present 10,414,121 taxable proper- 
ties,'^great and small, forming so many separate items in the ao* 
counts (roles) of the direct tax on real estate for 1815, as follows. 


7,897,110 properties, rated at 21 francs a year or un¬ 
der, producing 47,178,649 francs. 

( Average 6 fr. for each property.) 

704,871 Do. rated 21 to 30 fr. producing 17,632,0831 
699,637 Do. 31 to 50 fr. do. 27,229,518 Ue.ow.osd 

594,04^1-^. 51 to 100 fr. do. 41,181,488j 

• i (Average of these three difl^rent 

>' j rotes, 43 fr. for each property.) 

4;J9^37'Do. 101 to 500 fr. do. 90,411,706 

(Average 196 t 7^ fr.) 

40,773 Do. 501 to 1000 fr. do. 27,653,016 

(Average 678x*crW fr-) 

17,745 Do. 1001 and above, do. 31,649,468 

(Average nSSi^e^fr.) 

(ties, 

10,414,121 sum tot. taxed proper- producing 282,935,928 fr. 


This statement does not give the number of proprietors, many 
of them holding properties in several communes, and being tax¬ 
ed in each. Mr de Gaeta, however, reckons that there are 
4,833,000 individual proprietors; but as many of these are 
heads of families estimated at 5 persons, he gives 14,479,830 as 
the amount of the class of proprietors: According to this view, 
very nearly one half of the population of France belongs to that 
class. 


More than three-fourths of these 4,833^000 proprietors, say— 
3,665,300 pa>, upon an average, 12-,^ francs yearly 
tax upon their property or properties, re¬ 
presenting a yearly income of 64 francs, or 
fls. Sterling; they are in fact day labour¬ 
ers, with a cottage and garden belonging to 
themselves - - - fr. 47,178,649 

928,000 pay, upon an average, 92 t^ fr. representing 
a yearly income of 464 fr. or 17/. 11s. Ster- 
/ ling a year - _ - 86,043,089 

2K,636 pay, upon an average, 425 t%^ fr- represent- 
* ing a yearly income of 2127 fr. or 85/. Ster- 

M ling ... - 90,411,706 


.^£^805,936 carried over. 


Carry over 223,633,444 
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i)805t9B6 Brought over. Brought over 223)633,444 

18,848 pay, upon an average, 1468 fr. representing . 

a yearly income of 7340 fr. or 293/. lls. 

Sterling - , - - 27,653/)lG 

8,216 pay, upon an average, 3854-,^ fr. represent¬ 
ing a yearly income of 19,272 fr. or 771/. 

Sterling - - - 31,649,468 


4,833,000 


fr. 282,935,928 


The Agricultural class in France then consists, of— 

1,421,000 proprietors and tlicir families, living wholly, 'a** mostly, 
on the net proceeds of land, with an^ihi-v'^ne ^Croni 
two to twenty thousand francs u year each farflilyl 
(80/. Sterling to 800/. a year.) 

13,059,000 proprietors and their families, of the class of peasants, 
living partly by their labour, with an income of from 
64 to 464 francs a year for each family. 

4,941,000 agricultural labourers, who are not proprietors. 

Therefore one half of the population of France is composed 
of proprietors great or small, and one-sixth of agricultural la¬ 
bourers; and altogether/tco-M/zz/s are emplo^’ed in agi*icultuic. 
In Great Britain, on the other liand, proprietors and farmers 
together (the latter with us may fairly be rated among proprie¬ 
tors, having a large capital vested in stock and improvements 
on land) do not appear to amount to more than 2,975,000 indi¬ 
viduals, and agricultural labourers to 2,654,142. Altogether 
not more than one-third of the British population (17,000,000) 
is concerned in agriculture. * 


* Colquhoun’s Wealth and Power of the British Empire. Lon¬ 
don, 1814. p. 124. 

freeholders of the better sort in Great Britain 

and Ireland, and their families, 385,0001 
Lesser freeholders ditto 1,050,000 > 2,975,000 

Farmers ditto 1,540,000} 

Labourers, people employed in agriculture, 
niines and minerals - - 3,154,142) ' t 

Supposing miaers to be half a million—to dc- V 2,654A42 

duct - - - 500,OOO) 5 

- jjsL' 


500,000) ,] 

-;—. juaC' 

Carryover 
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^ The remaining third of the population of France is composed 
• • of— 

i,309)000 manufacturing and commercial labourers without 
s property; and 

5,970,000 merchants, manufacturers, or individuals living on 
the interest of their capital, the emoluments of 
liberal professions, public offices, &c. 

The remaining twn^thirds of the population of Great Britain 
arc composed as follows— 

5,163,3b9 labouring workmen, employed in trade and manu- 
^ . factures; and 

6,203^f^.'Vjerchants and manufacturers, individuals living on 
^ . Ahe interest of their capital, professions, public 
m* .^^offices, or in any other way not agricultural. 

Tn order to render this comparison clearer, w’e shall reduce 
the respective numbers to fractional parts of the same denomi¬ 
nator (30.000). 


turers, 

tf, Jii- 


I.an'led 
Proprietors 
hring on the 
net pro¬ 
ceeds. 

I.ttuded 
Projirictors 
lii'ing partly^ 
or mostliff 
bi/ their la¬ 
bour. 

Agrie.vltttral 

Labourers. 

Manufactur¬ 
ing and 
Commercial 
Labourers, 

1,500 1 

13,500 

5,100 

4,450 

• 5,250 

— 

4,683 

8,104 

Individuals roni|iosiflg 





France 
G. Britain iLO 
Ireland j 


Ihc familii’b of jiroprictors and tariu- 
trs.—1'herc are very i’oxv labouring 
proprietors. 


woy not agri¬ 
cultural. 


5,450 

11,873 


The })ropoiiion of landed proprietors appears from this state¬ 
ment to be nearly three times greater in France, than with us; 


Brought over 5,629,142 
Aquatic labourers in the merchants’ service, 
iisherit s, rivers, canals, 320,000, iuid miners 
taken from above, 500,000 - 820,000) 

Arisans and labourers in manufactories, and 5,163,389 

f orks of all kinds - 4,343,389 } 

iltliaining for all other classes, including ar- 

^d navy - - - - 6,207,469 

17,000,000 


5,163,389 
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(mo^ of the Frendi proprietors axe labourers likewise); 
the iHimber of agricultural labourers also is something greater 
in France. Upon the whole, there appears to be in England a 
saving of about one half the labour bestowed upon lancF in 
France; and thus, owing to a better system of husbandry, larg¬ 
er farms, and more pastures, we can afford a double proportion 
of ourpopulation for commercial and manufacturing labours, the 
liberal and the useful arts, and a life of,leisure and enjoyment: 


And yet, if we look to the result of this state of things jJ* the two 
countries, for the last few years, we shall find no great rcastin to 
boast. In France, a whole army of more than 400,000 men was 
disbanded in 1816; the men originally raised by tl^^bin;<'ription 
were most of them the sons of proprietors; they disperschtin 
directions, each of them taking the nearest road W. his 
cottage; neither robberies nor assassinations took place, and tra¬ 
velling through all parts of the country remained perfectly saft\. 
A general failure of crops occurred immediately after this, and 
the scarcity amounted almost to a famine. In several depart¬ 
ments, this occasioned some trifling disturbances on market days ; 
but the peace of the country was never seriously endangered. 
All Europe, and even the United States of America, have since 
experienced unexampled commercial and manufacturing dis¬ 
tresses, and France has had her share; yet complaints were 
comparatively less there than anywhere else, and we have heard 
of no riots in that country. Taxes arc no doubt high—that on 
land is equal to above one fifth of the net produce, yet they are 
punctually paid. We annex here an official statement of the 
number of trials, condemnations and acquittals for the whole 
kingdom (a population of 29 millions), from 1813 to J818— 
with which a similar statement, for tfie same years, in England, 
forms but a melancholy contrast. 

w ^ 
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The people of France, without pfreat proprietors; without ■ 
corporations; with a mere shadow’, as we shall iininediateljr^OT, 
of municipal administration; witli a very imperfect and Confined 
establishment of juries; * with aristocrats setting fortl^ alp«5lird 


* The courts of justice in France present, from the number of judges 
who sit together, something like the exterior of a jury, hut without 
any of its peculiar advantages,—that of mixing with the immutability^ 
and rigour of law wliich governs the Bench, something of the com¬ 
mon sense and common feelings of men,—^making strict rule bend to 
unforeseen circumstances, and placing arbitrary power in transitory 
hands least likely to abuse it. ^ 

The judicial organization is as follow's. ^ Nj, . 

Justices of the Peace about 27(X), appointt'd b> the gV .jrntpf nt 
inor pleasure, with a small salary. Tliey try civil causes a 
certain amount, beyond which they act only as mediators between 
the parties, who cannot proceed at law before this preliininary re¬ 
ference. Many compromises are eftected through their means. 
Tribmianx de prhniere instance, composed of USS to ;J()0 courts, and 
3300 judges and assistant judges. An appeal lies from ail these 
to the Cours JAppel. 

Cours d Appel, or Cours Royales, composed of twenty-seven courts, 
and about one thousand judges or assistant judges. 

Corn- dc Cass<ition, composed of 40 supreme judges—divided into 
three distinct chambers. 1. For criminal cases. 2. & 3. Admit or 
reject petitions for new trials in civil cases, on tlie ground of de¬ 
fects of form. 

Tribnnaux de Commerce, composed of merchants serving without a 
salary, presented by the body of lnerchant^. and appointed by the 
Governmi'nt; deciding in ail coiniuerciul casts to a limited amount, 
without appeal. *212 or 215 courts, of live judges each. 

Criminal Cases are classed as follows. 

1. Copirnventions, '2. Helvs (Misdemeanors.) 3. Crimes. 

JitsHccs of the Peace try cases of contravention, and can indict five 
dai s’ imprisonment at most, and a fine of fifteen francs. An ap- 
])eal lies to the Tribnnaux Correctionuels. 

Tribunaux Correct ion neh, composed of judges of the Tribunaux dc 
pr'mure instance. They try misdemeanors without a jury, and can 
inflict five years' imprisonment, and a fine ol twelve thousand fraucs. 
An appeal lies to the Cours d'Appel. 

Cours d'A^sOiCs, composed of five judges (those of the Cours d'Ap^'el), 
try crimes with a jtiry, and can inflict capital punishment. 

CoNseilsde (iutire. They sit permanently in each of the twenty, me, 
military divisions of the kingdom ; are composed of almuU^25ci 
judges, all military men. They try, without n jury, not'^ jtajjjp^- 
coses only, but any crime committed by a military man ev& a- J 

. T 
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pretensions, but no aristocracy; with an ecclesiastical establish- 
commands but little reverence; without any insti¬ 
llation ^er than the present ccnturj', scarcely even excepting 
it^altyl which is now a thing wholly different from what it 
was wmerly,—presents an anomaly among nations. All politi¬ 
cal passions seem extinguished among tlic body of the people, 
except t|j|t for EqtmlUy. This was proclaimed at the time they 
became pl|>prietor». The restoration of high and low in socie¬ 
ty is contJctetl, in their mind, with the restoration of national 
property, with tythes and seigneuiial piivileges. They could 
do extremely well without civil liberty; but equality they must 
Ijavc. bitbeas CM-jms^ or I \ws answering the same pur¬ 

pose, be taken awa}' or suspended without exciting nia- 
lof'tdl discbntg«ts. They are likewise unconcerned enough a- 
bouVffffe'iRoerty of tlic press, whatever journalists may say to 
the contrary, and wt»u!d not be sorry to get rid of trial by 
jury: But the very name of aristocrats is capable of excit¬ 
ing an insurrection at any time. In other respects, Icpeujtie en 
France a doimc sa demission —a witty but mortifying confession 
which one of the ablest of the French rej'omiers sulfcred to e- 
facape from his lips. 

From this slight outline, it is easy to see that the political 
machine among our neighbours is at this moment of very simple 
conslnictiou, consisting of two unconnected and opposite pow¬ 
ers— the I^cople, a promiscuous mass, in one scale—the King and 
Army in the other. If the king he warlike, he wall have the 
army on his side, ami soon find means of overruling the Legis¬ 
lature—if he be for a course of yx^ars weak or pacific, the Le¬ 
gislature elected by the peo})le must in the end establish some¬ 
thing very like a republic, of wdiich a soldai hcurcux will in due 
time become the master. There is in that,country no interme¬ 
diate- hotly, able fo rally round the constitution when invaded 
by either of the opposed jiowers, and to resist tlie inroads ei- 
tlicr of despoti‘'in or of anarchy. Moreover, there are no ma¬ 
terials to compose such a body. The old aristocracy has prov¬ 
ed itself signally unfit for a duly of this description. Its mark¬ 
ing character is an antipathy to all constituliunul cstablisiniicnts. 



gainst an individual not military ! An appeal lies to a Conseil de 
evisioH, composed likewise of military men. 

A- This part of the Code is about to be amended, 
rc are in France altogether about 5fi00 judges, exclusive of 
|es ,of the peace;—a prodigious jpdiciai establishment, compared 
:4ti^velvc Judges in England, ten Masters in Chancery, and the 
icellor. 
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Under this point of view, it is a matter of regret, perhapSj^,^^at' 
the government of Bonaparte did not last some years ’^ongch 
He seemed to have felt the loneliness and consequent'unseg^ ' 
rity of his power, and the necessity of filling the imm6jse*and 
widening gulph between him and the promiscuous multitude, 
by some intermediate class which ilie nation could respect and 
confide in. He attempted, therefore, with great indfe-^try and 
perseverance, to reconstruct an aristocracy. The materials pre¬ 
pared were his Senate, his Legion of Honour, his titfcs of No¬ 
bility, bis Mqjoralsi but the transitory creation w'anted the 
breath of life—independence. The senate was no^ a substan¬ 
tial, but a nominal power—not an auxiliary, but a meV' servant 
of the Prince. As to the old noblesse, w hich through Si 
taken policy, or rather through a childish vani^-'«»,j[io®aparte 
was so anxious, during the latter part of Iiis reign, to plaSte in 
his household and government, and which was not at all back¬ 
ward in accepting the favour, the ill-assortetl and base alliance 
could form no link between him and the people, and proved in¬ 
deed a material injuty,to his popularity. His natural sagacity 
would in all prot)abirity have taught him to correct the ciefccts 
of these institutions, for the sake of his own power, or rather of 
his dynasty; for although his own Sovereignty might be safe, 
enveloped as it was in the blaze of unrivaUea glory, yet that 
of his posterity plainly required another base; and he could 
not but know a balanced constitution to be the only safe one. 
Europe in arms crushed in him the common enemy of their in¬ 
dependence ; but at the same time, perhaps, the only man who 
could arrest awhile the unsoufid and vicious tendency to perpe¬ 
tual political changes which haunts its repose, and afford time 
for something permanent to take root, some agglomeration of 
interests to be formed, some fortresses to be built on tlie dc- 
bateable land of opinion, and check the sudden inroads of daring 
and restless innovation. 


The history of Bonaparte affords, no doubt, a useful lesson 
to conquerors; but all princes might find in it something else 
to learn ; for if his talents, his fame and his energy, could only 
silaice for a while the spirit of civil liberty, or, if they please, of 
audacious independence, which burst forth the moment he fell; 
they, with their bare legitimacy, respectable and useful in prin¬ 
ciple as it undoubtedly is, cannot reasonably hope to overcome 
it effectually; and must see the necessity of compounding on rea¬ 
sonable terms, and keeping the conditions of the treaty f aim- . 
fully, for their own sakes. . 

In order to form an opinion of the present state of TOl^nijiir* 
Dne have thought expedient to compare some of the earliest 
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some of the latest publications of the revolutionai'y period of 
whicl^fc^ill-fated inhabitants have reached the thirty-first year, 
ing quite sure that it is the last. The first in date, M. 
book, published in 1792, ‘ On the Causes vehich op-* 
e EstabliskmeiU of Public lAhertp in France^ ’ is justly 
best production of that distinguished patriot, and 
best that has yet appeared on the subject; and the 
jl by the last week’s brochure of M. de Pradt, who ap- 
thc public in his usual character of political skir- 
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writers arc accused of going farther back than is 
strictly ne,<!@SsaiT for the occasion, and giving to their readers 
the hisJ^ry of the first Oak,— apropos, of a treatise on ship- 
buildi ng, inquiry into the nature of the aristocracies of 
Grc^ anci Rome, might perhaps be deemed out of place in 
a political pamphlet on the circonslances actudlcs de France: 
yet the question of an aristocracy or no aristocracy—what an 
aristocracy is, was, and ought to be—is so closely connected 
with the business of the day in France, that we find no fault 
with the historical learniug of our author. 

An aristocracy of birth, of wealth, of talents, and personal 
respectability and influence,* exists under every form of govern¬ 
ment. It is very little to the purjiose, therefore, to inquire 
whether an aristocracy suits certain abstract principles of liber¬ 
ty, since it is impossible to prevent its existence: And the only 
question is, whether it had not better be regulated than pro¬ 
scribed—whether it should not rather be rendered useful, than 
left to hover in secret enmity beyond the pale of the socisd insti¬ 
tutions. Montesquieu observes, that a sovereign aristocracy is 
distinguished by peculiar moderation; a result less of the pa¬ 
ternal spirit which is so often protended, as of the fear of ex¬ 
posing a corporate power to tlie usurpation of ambitious indi¬ 
viduals, on the one hand, or the resentment of oppressed num¬ 
bers on the other. 

The feudal aristocracy of the middle ages at all events, was 
the very reverse of a paternal one. Its relation to flic people 
was that of conquerors to the conquered, without * any judge Inti 
God * between them. The former encamped on the land of the 
latter; lived upon them at discretion for nearly seven centuries; 
yielding a sort of loose and reluctant obedience to the old Ge¬ 
neral under whom they held their fee, or share of the conquer¬ 
ed Ibuds. The fate, however, of this species of aristocracy was 
le same in different parts of Europe. In England, the 
j^ants of the cotu^ucred were admitted to a sort of alliance 
the descendants ol the conquerors for the purpose of re- 
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I'll France, the tie ('e'uhuits of the c<)iu|neml rciX!{}i?^I a 
lo-ijilf while pn^sive :tor*. t)f‘ tlio tpiarrcls ef the cottqurrors 
among themselves; or in other words, oF the Kin<fAv'ith his 
feudal nobles. Lol^^ le Gros grantev!, of his own fStord, to 
the former, cntiiiu libertio;' hv >}>ecial charters, ill order to 
strenglhe’i hiniMclf. The alliance, there, was between^tlie King 
aiid people, ag iinst tb.e nobles.' Sulimissive as the latter pro¬ 
fessed to be to die will of tiic* leonareli, they wesc;, in general 
the very reverse. A vague notion of equality prevail?.I among 
them;—a noble was like another noble, in his own \'stinMfe^ 
tion ; and the King was but one <'f them. HeriTvJ.lJi^4.in the 
warmth of his heart, chose to call himself le y^rew/itr Gentile 
Jiomme (Ic son R fiatimc; and that other chivalrous king, Fran¬ 
cis I., used tiic viinc expression. Their noblesse were na¬ 
turally disposed to l Ac tliein tit their wonl. We must hear 
M. dc Pradt on the subjeot (p 1 la.) ‘ Depiiis ce seigneur Dupujet, 
qui tie sa tour tie .Mouihin suutennit la guerre enntre Louis le Gros, 
ju.squ’au Due Eperuon, l -s lo.s n’ont pas cesst* d'etre combattus ou 
contraries par ce qui les environnoit du*pltfS pres. La retraite d’un 
seigneur daius st*s terre s e<iuivaloit d une declaration tie guerre. .lusqu u 
la Fronde, le.s princes et les grands avoient leurs places Fortes et leurs 
regimens; les gouvi rneniens des provinces, les graudes charges 
Otoiont autant tie proprieles d'od ils bravoient le mecontentcinent du 
prince. 11 i'allut Louis XIV. pour faire cesser ce desordre, &c. 
La puissance resultant autrefois de ia Feodaiite a ete renipiacec dans 
le.s temps modernos par les grandes nchesses des courtisans et I’eta- 
bli.‘«.semcnt royal fail u cliaque prince. Kn France on ne con^oit pas 
plus uii j)tincc sans une cour, quo le lloi lui-nieme sans cut entourage 
de la souverainete ; il n’y a de dilterence <jue .dans la quotite. Ccs 
attribii.'de la sonverainete sont propres aux princes, comme au Hoi 
lui-riieiue, Its denominations de leurs odicieis sout les meincs que 
ceiles dll souverain. Au lieu d'un Hoi il y en a plusieur.s; de 
grandes dotfition.s, des places cminentes dc jiuissans moyens d’infiu- 
ence ferment I’apanage de^s honimcs qui approchent du monarque et 
des princes, &c. Le regne dc I’infortu.sc Louis XVL fut un tissu 
de raaehisiations de ce genre qUi ont beaucoup contribu6 aux mal- 
heurs dont il fut la vietime, Xc. I'ous les am res etats dc I’Europe 
sont exempts de ccfleau : il n est comm qu’en Fiance. En Autri^he, 
tn Piusse, en Augleterro, en llussic les princes n’ont aucune parti- 
cif^ition au gouviTucmcnt: ils sont sujets comrnc les autres ; onf ne, 
voit pas autoiir d’eux des gardes particuliercs, attribut exe.iusif 
souverainetC*; on n'apper^oit pas davuutage le cortege d'(:diicibr£soU|^ 
jes monies denominations que ceux de la couronne, &c. Ctia raees j 
de ponipe sont propres au midi de 1’Europe; les couiB y 6ontP'"»,| 
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’ gala de tou$ les jours qui peut n'etre pas ibrt amuaant pour le prince, 
man I’eletnent necessaire d’un peuple d’oisif's et de parasites. * 

^as die 17di century, ail who could afford to IblJow 
tfie profession of arms at their own expense, were 
rentikhommes. They formed the greatest part of the 
might be entitled to the immunities they enjoyed, as 
ition for their services; but, since the system of 
lies was introduced, all military service nas been 
Jh suitable pay: And yet in France, till the time of 
the Revolution, the nobles enjoyed the monopoly of the army 
and navy; (even in 1789, a lieutenant in a marching regiment hatl 
to prove hijrtSobility For four genei iitions); and all places of any 
importa’«^e were understood to belong to tiiem. The families 
de rob e (very ^inferior to the noblesse d*epee) divided with the 
high e<"cla^ of plebeians the judicial functions, which became 
almost hereditary among them. 

In time, the exigencies of the treasury suggested the expe¬ 
dient of setting a variety of trifling oihees conferring nobility 
on the purchasers. The practice began under Charles IX.— 
J.,ouis XIV. granted five hundred Ictlres de noblesse in a sin¬ 
gle year (1696)—the price was in general about tv^'o. thousand 
crowns;—and Louis XV. continued the practice. The ready 
money these sales produced was convenient for the moment: 
but the loss of revenue resulting from the exemption of taxes 
enjoyed by the new nobles, soon turned the scale the other 
w'ay; and rigor<»us inquiries w'ere instituted from time to time 
against those deemed faux nobles. A person of this exalted 
class turning farmer (on other people’s lands), or merchant, or 
seeking profit by any tratle, lost his cast—became a plebeian 
or rotiirier, but might buy in again by what was called leitres 
de relinbiliialion. A compendious inode of making room lor 
new jmrcliaseis of nobility was adopted in the last ye.ar of 
Louts XlN'.’s reign,—ail cinioblenients by offices merely titular, 
obtained since the year 1689, being annulled by a royal edict 
of 1715,—regardlci-S, it seems, bona fde purchasers! The 
number of noble tamilics in France, just before the Revolution, 
although much less than in the preceding century, was still se¬ 
venteen or eighteen thousand, including about 90,000 indivi¬ 
duals. Among these, the ancient families did not reach two 
huneb'ed,—but the number of pretenders to nobility was im- 
monite; and as titles were very easily obtained, they were also 
verj'easily assumed ;'and France was overrun by needy adven- 
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^ is derived from a word of low latinity, ruptuarius- 

^wliooreaks the earth, a labourer. . . 
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turers, calling th^selves Comtes or Marquis^ whose multitude 
and mode of life could not fail to bring nobility into 
The well known joke of the celebrated Arlequin Ca^dn o wygi 
its currency to the sarcastic justness of the reflection 

* Quel dommage que Pere Adam n’ait {sas song4 a achister une 

* charge de secretaire>du-Roi—nous serions tous nol^s ! * 

It was in this that nobility was first discrechj^d. The 
throne had not suiirered less in public opinion—^the half of 

XiOuis XV/s reign having been profligate beyond all'^ormer ex¬ 
amples : But the people were not yet ripe for a revolution, which 
the virtues of his unfortunate successor, and the many valuable 
improvements in the Government made during his’rt^gn, could 
not arrest in its progress twenty years after. It seemed as if 
all tlie pow’ers of the State conspired their owm r;mn ; ,for the 
magistrates, in a fit of ill liumour w'ith the Court, appealed to 
the people, by declaring themselves incompetent to sanction 
taxes. The words Etats Generaitx were uttered for the first 
time within the walls of the Parlement of Paris, and gave un¬ 
doubtedly the signal of the Revolution. 

The King’s Judges, under the name of Parlement de Paris^ 
wxre the assessors of the peers of France^ forming the King’s 
Council; and they assumed by degrees the name of Caur des 
Pairs, even when the peers were not present. The King’s edicts 
were recorded in Parlement: this had led to an usurpation of 
power on their part, ‘ or at least to an inconsistency, tnat of not 
recording when they thought proper, and defeating, in fact, 
the legislative power of the King; although they admitted, in 
principle, that he was absolute ,—sans dependance et sans portage. 
Any officer of the King, acting under a royal edict not record¬ 
ed, and therefore not known by the Court, was exposed to ri¬ 
gorous, and even capital punishment. The prraecessors of 
Louis XVI. came more than once to their Parlement de Paris 
with a military retinue (Louis XIV. aflected even to appear, 
on one of these occasions, booted and spurred, with a whip in 
his hand), to have their edicts recorded in their presence; and 
the refractory m^istrates were sometimes imprisoned, exiled, 
or suspended. Their obstinacy prevailed generally whenever 
their own privileges were in question ; and they rarely yielded, 
except when the interest of the people was concerned : Rebel¬ 
lious, during the minorities of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV., they 
ipjsed armies against the latter when a child, but vrerc perfectly 
<^>edient to these monarchs in the zenith of their power. In 
short, the resistance of tlie Parlemens, unconnected, irregular^ 
and partial as it was, had all the inconveniences of a democmtic ' 
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democrsiic dieck, luiy of tt% adFanta^e^ So^ boijvw 

8 version to arbitrary power, that even thii pbaat^ 
tadon was revered; and when Louis XV^ dUsnmvr 
inion soon compelled him to recal them. F#l9tio4Bt 
Lcy were, it is but Justice to «ay» that no set of ItIUSQL 
d higher models of private and public virtues^ 
Ban be applied to mare fiddify to a party. The 
r admiuitf ratioci of Justice was quite unimpeached, 
inrmry in a great def^ree. Judges in their own 
cause, they found means ot punishing those who ventured to 
question the bigality of their pretensions. , 

From thTs outline of the legislative and Judidal departments, 
we may judge what the government vras in other respects. The 
finances Had always b^n a profound mystery, even to those 
who^e?F officiaUy bound to understand them; and Europe 
81 W, With astonishment, two Ministers, successively at the head 
of that department, unable to determine between them wlie> 
thor the deficiency in the public revenue was ten or eighty 
millions a year. Every province of France had its distinct 
privileges, and was administered by difibrent and inconsist* 
ent laws. The fiscal despotism of the Intcndmis clashed with 
the paternal despotiim ot the Parlemctts \ and the people were 
at the mertw qf both) Lines of customhouses dtviaed the into* 
rior of the kingdom, and made the circulation of the crops or 
manufiactures fiom one province to another as difficult as if they 
had been foreign countiies; while enormous differences of du* 
ties tmnpted unfortunate smugglers to violate absurd laws, for 
whtdii they often forfeited their lives. 

The noUesse and clergy enjoyed certmn exemptions from 
taxes, and many personal privileges evtUy one of which con* 
stitut^ not merely on indignity, but a positive oppression, to 
the people at large. ladivmual liberty was cveryvroere at the 
mercy of authority; but the ireraeudous power was u&ed mildly 

r 'nst the upper ranks of sonei^; and the whole weight of 
ICS fell upon the lower Jfelass: For instaiiue, the poor of the 
capital were constantly watched by the agents of the police $ 
and when their extreme poverty batome too apparent, althoogh 
tlicy might not be absolute bi^^rs on the streets, they werd 
carried off in tlic dead of whole fiuniUes at a time, from 
their wretched abodes In tne Faubourg St Marceau, or St 
Antoine, and taken to certain receptacles of vice and wretch* 
edneSB, known by the name of depms de mendicUi, where pros¬ 
titutes and pickpockets, the sick and the insane infancy and 
gld age^ were huddled together without distinction, and cfiseii 
sw3$pC off by malignant diseases. The whole latsour of repair* 
ySkpL* xxxiv. NO. 67 B 
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least. ^ . 

We shall add to this mdancholy catalogue some ^ts col-^ 
lectcd from.au official report published in 1816, on ,^e^,iSsffi* 
^u:ative state of the Paris Hospitals now and ^in forn^ times* 
The fitoiel Dku, the probably, in Europe, listed as 

early as the seventh century, and was distingutslied^v die al- 
inost Incredible vices of its administratimi. It ai^pHewethat for- 
jnerly the tenants of horrid riiode were often foil^ in a bed, 
sometimes six, the allowance of roomjmr each being only eight 
or nine inches i and there have been Instances of one or two 
more being lo^ed over tbe tester of the bed I The places of 
those who diea were instantly filled with new victimsthe 
clothes of those brought in were thrown together i nto a com¬ 
mon store-room, to be returned to those who survTv?7fjsJ.oad- 
ed with the combined effiuvia of the mass of dirt and corrup¬ 
tion ! The mortality, although vast, seems to have been less 
than might have be& es^iected, (2 out of 9 yearly); but tins 
IS explained by tbe practice of receiving into the hospital many 
poor in good nealth, and who, tlier^foi'e, did not die. A great 
£re, which liappened about tlie year 1770^, cleansed tl^ Augean 
stable and it never was so bail afterwards; but the* great im¬ 
provement did not take place till within fifteen or twen^ years^ 
The sick are now placed single in a bed; the space of air al¬ 
lowed for each is equal to 10 or 12 cubic toises of 6 feet, in¬ 
stead of or 2 they had formerly; the average mortality of 
all the hospitals is now 2 out of 15, including lying-in women, 
whose mortality is 1 out of 24, instead of 1 out of 14 as it was 
formerly* ^ , . 

Witn all this, had never been in so fair a ivayto see 

the delicts of its old institutions corrected, and civil liberty in¬ 
troduced with succe^ as it was just before tiie Revolution.-—'A 
rribrm of criminal Jurisprudence had begun; torture was abo- 
lu^ed; the adminhittation of prisons smd iio^itals was greatly 
improved; provincl^administration^, the most henedcial, per- 
biqis, of any improvenient in its cons^uences, had been tried; 
servage of ail kinds, and the corveeSf were at an end; several of 
the grievances of the Protestants had been removed, ami the 
eicercise of their religion allowed*., Tbe scandalous fortunes 
made ^ favourite Ministers, in ffirmer rrigm^ were uqicnown 
under Eouis XVI,, and the general a^ect of the coumrv was 
that of a progress both towards bappio^s and freedom: Rtijt 
tlia,restless impatience of reformers could brook no delay. A' 
cure without tneir specific, and otherwise than by their bands, 
was no cure to them; and they found ^sociates in a vicious 
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where men of the firet rank took a pride in the ded^inadon of 
nTu^Cmeaning, literally, /?Zo«5 m ike •awheel). Society was tlfr- 
^ fe ctedIhrbughom with thiii profligacy, disguised undier tkt shal* 
l^*ai^n}de philosophy of the day. Those genendM^s 
adm$Y course, of very manv exceptions^ot that such 
the grei appears imdoubted :^We need, indeed, no 

•ther pi^f than the peculiar atrod^ and extravagance of 
revoludm that ensued ;-^for the people, in all civil oommcxicmfi, 
show themselves the more ferodkms in proportion as they are 
less enlightened and more enslaved. 

It would have required an abler and firmer hand than that of 
Louis XVI. to guide the helm m such a tempest. ^ 21 esi af* 

* fieux depenseti M. Mounier say^, qthivec une ame moins Hen* 
*Jaisaiite\ un atdre prince nitpeut^eire Uoiwi U moyen dt main* 

* tertft 'son pouvoir > * This is not improbable, and it is a me¬ 
lancholy and humiliating consideration: Yet we think a greater 
share of sincerity, or at least of consistency and perseverance^ 
without less goodness and virtue, might nave extricated him 
more eflectuaily from his difficulties, and with far greater glory. 
Profoundly corrupt as the French people were at that period, 
they were even then, as they are now, and have always been, 
peculiarly sitsceptibtl! of a sudden impulse of generosity, and 
apt to be carried aWliy by any great and magnanimous exan^ 
pie: Tlie measure or assembling the States-General in 1789, 
without arranging previously the mode of voting of the three 
orders of the State, and bringing inveterate enemies face to facc^ 
vrith arms in their hands, by way of settling their 

was in the highest degree imprudent and unwise; yet, even 
after jjiis mistime and its immediate consequences, it the mo« 
naren had boldly and frankly come foiward in the Nodonal 
Assembly, big as it was wiUi the elements of mischief, with 
nearly such a charter in his hand as his brother dfd flve-and* 
twenty years after—if he Had proposed nearly such bases as 
those of our government, the extreme popularity of the mea¬ 
sure would have given him an ascendancy equal to the occa¬ 
sion, not only over the great mass of the peopii^ but over the 
Nobility themselves, who must have Seen the necessity of sub¬ 
mitting to an exchange of thdbr frivolous honours and privi¬ 
leges, which were lost at any tate, ibr any purpose of consti¬ 
tutional influence or legislative power $ as they submitted with¬ 
out a murmur, under Bonaparte, to the same sacrifices without 
any compensation. The monarch, thus armed, as he would have 
been, with the irresistible will of millions, would have found 
himself all at once stronger than the strongest of hia royal on- 
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ee9tors^^BtrcRlgc» even than tine conqueror who afterw^ n* 
surped his throne. /* • , 

Hame ahonas that the elements of our ocmitituticai ^ey»ted 
Franne Ibrmeriy 5 and were imported thence into Englai(M: ,.4n$» 
pieoenf history wns urged with great force by die Chifkt de 
LaUTMais bcsbre die cnening of the &at$ Orntr^p and 
ainoe by M. Laliy de Tolieiidii^ and by Mr Montladl^ as an 
arguRieiit ml hminm against ^e charge of hmovajKon. Bat 
what are precedents voder Ciicuaistances wholly diss^ilaiv and 
at a distance of seven coituries ? The true reason ibr adopting 
or reviying such a government was, that with it the King 
might still re%n-*-wi£out it he could not. But the'nobles and 
clergy, although willing to relinquish pecuniary privileges, made 
a desperate stand fop tSe right of voting par i>rdre, o^n other 
words, of deciding all questions two to one against pfe'ople. 
The committee fbureau} in which Monsieur, now Louis aVIiL, 
presided, bad been alone in the Assembly of tbetvNotables iht 
the double representadon pf the Tiers Etat, making it equal to 
die two others. 


Nothing can show more strongly the advantage of governing 
with public opinion, l^ipUly represented in a legislative assesn* 
bly, than the well known tact, dmt whmi Neckm* declared in 
1781, that there was a yearly deficiency ten millions in the 
revenue, which his successor $<x>n after stated at mghty, nei** 
ther of them could dnd any remed 3 ', but in a surrender at dis* 
crction of the old absolute monarchy: and yet die new repre^ 
sentative iqonarchy raised lately on its credit, and at a moment’s 
warning, a capital more than equal to this great deficiency; and 
this it was enabled to do during on invasion,--just idlqp cme 
great revolution in due government, and widi some ajqirdien- 
sbns of another, simply because die state of the finances had 
lieen laid opaii to pulilic inspection, and it was known their 
administration would in future be the annual olueet.of Parlia¬ 
mentary itiquiiy. Taxes, far heavier than were mrmerJydeem* 
^ insupportable, had bemi paid withiHit di^Scalty. Ihmoparte 
has the merit of this dtscov^: But the capacity of et'edtt re¬ 
mained unknown; and nothing ever appeared so inexplicable 
to him as the resources of our own budget. 

The nobles, against whopi the Kevoladon was principally di¬ 
rected, fled withont an attempt to defend themselves,—anatidon-' 
hig at once their station, proper^ privileges and country, which 
a timely compromise on u^ersie terms might have savec^ 
Their greatest enemies wci e among the middling cdUsses; for the* 
labouring multitude took no active pan in ihe Jicvolution, lilk 
<^e divisions lictwecn tiic great and die small proprietors, the nt>- 
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blesiiymcl the tlen eM, bad miide m opening to in* 

vade %onoQ propertyi liberty and lifc^ and lay sodOl^jpPGtotrate 
^^/>o«O0fr democratifuef says the die 

* rer// seul maUredu ^mp ae haiaiUCi 

* enoee^urtm' mr k cadaste des vaineuM^ et dhpersa, hi Coth jtnf 

* deieprimet ttinsis jusp^d leun onuftrerr' Thek animoM^y 
boweeeyn^ alirays directed miNll more ^aSnst the plvil^es 
of tiie NoMea than theprerogatiTeaof die &ii^: and th^ shed 
thi$ Jiloocbhf IjOUIs XVI. far more ont of hatted to the aristo- 
ccacy that deserted him, than to the royalty whldi he adorned. 

A pcriojlji of anarchj^ followed, under the JHreciory, during 
which a doolde opposition, the one Terrorist, the other Hoyalist, 
distracted, the country with their alternate successes and de&ats. 
The author before us compares the situation ol' France at dial 
iwida to that of Rome under the Trintnrriraft*—But the French 
Directors were nrither Marius nor Svlla, fwrither Pompey nor 
Crassus :.^The heterogeneous institauons^ver which they pro* 
sided had no roots in the soil, and wcreoverdirown with easeliy 
the strong himd of a soldier, then hailed as a deliverer. When 
Bonaparte came to j^wer he found all rsdtiks of people con- 
fbinided together promiscuous multitude, frightened, ruin* 
ed, and bleeding*-*ircary the name of itb^^y, anxious to be 
rescued from impending anarchy and jacobinism, but sUU alive 
to militaiy glory; no man was ^ well able as hims^ to mvc 
them iriiat they most desired, and preserve them from , 
they most dreaded: In his hands tne army soon became the 
sole aristocracy in France. 

FifLemi years of military gloiy seemed to have eradicated 
from tlie mimts of this volatile pec^lc all ulca of civil Ubcuty. 
Scarcely an individual of the rising genetation had hestrd the 
name; factions were unknown under Bonanarte: But the spdil 
of his power was no sOoner broken, than tne Utopian theories 
of 1789 were revived, together wiUl the c^ipositc principles of 
the old memnrehy. TTie VUtigewB de VAssnnblee Nattonak and 
the VoUtgeum de Lsuis Qmc/fwsrc, * came out at the %'ery sam^ 
time from tlieirrespObtbNShtding-piaoes, and met togctlier in the 
presence* charalier of Louis XVUL; while the discoiiiiited par* 
ty of the gloirc mUiimm was ready to iddc wHh whoever slioukl 
hold out the bcbt hopes of preferment in the way of* their trade. 


* fibarp-shooiers of Louis X1V.*8 tune. A current joke, not pai* 
.ticulariy liberal nor buimaie peyfiaps on ilic old royalists, who show¬ 
ed themselves at court soon ifter the Restorationalluding to their 
(Uldyaiied dress sad infirm figure. 
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oii^ r^f^trie i^ceiv^ them ifrith coldness aiad du^ain; 
the wim of the marshals were slighted at court; the ^i^ny was 
reorgmii^ed in a manner which left no hopes of adv(»nceijie*it^ 
<to m 'iinin<^se masls of youn^ officers reduced to hal^^]^; in 
shcMt, most of the mititaiy;^ party, or Bonapartists, inliVted ir¬ 
revocably under the bafitoem of the Liberals,—whose constitu- 
tioiral opinions tumished them with artillery againsf^die' com- 
Incm (mmy. t 

Up to this time, ancient institutions all over Europe were*giv- 
-ing Way gently and silently; but the sudden restoration of ma¬ 
ny old governments suggested the possibility of making a suc- 
'<^sfu] stand. The friends of these ancient institutions assumed 
courage, and renewed the combat.—* i’Eiirope, * says Mr de 
^adt, * est dans la position oil se trouva le monde payee*-^^appa¬ 
rition du christiaitisme. Avant de d6iD§nager, le vieil Olyrope de- 
fendit ses autels tant ^qull put,.. Jupiter tonna avec ce qui lui 
testait de foudres; vMn frslcas; apres trois cents anS de counts, il 
falJut cedenr la place/<efc da tout ce cortege de divinit^S fkntastiqu^; 
H ne reste rienque dans HMnere Ct dans Virgile, quedans ies arts'et 
las consteilations., mi^me k I’^poque de h r^ftniuation, une lutte 
jde cent ans ht disparaitre rancicii regime rdigieux, de tout respace 
qa’atteignit lareformatitHi. 11 en est de m^meaujourd'lmtt le monde 
subit tme nouveli^ re^umation; ceux qu’eile ftteiiii .se debattent 
contre ^e. On ne cede pas ces places pour fieu. D’un bput de 
TEurope d I*autre, toutes les andennes pr^geminences cherchent a $e 
, Ta£fennir, et agissent dans un concert lPorc4! et.naturel; Carlsbad ap- 
puye Paris, et Paris Carlsbad.. ,11 n*en faut savoir mauvals grfi d 
peTsonne,-—cela est dans la nature des choses. * 

it was a natural, but at the same time a very gross and fatal 
^stake in jhe party of the courts not unaptly called UKra 
rc^liaeSf to suppose that the restoration of the Royal fmnily/ 
to which, so far from contributing, they h^ be^ the greatest 
nbsiaeie; implied the restoration of themselves. Completely 
the dupes of their feelings, they looked uj^ charters and repre- 
imitative governments as mere revolutionary inventions, which 
^ght be tolerated for a whflie^ but 'mu^ eindently be set aside 
in the end; and they did not doubt M an opportunity would 
soon occur. They completely spoiled the two restorations. 

!* IjO regtoTiifim de 1814*,' asys Mr de Pradt, * Arf une fHe Europ^- 
fnne. dSkdrSt m ne. mdefU jafc mal du mp» 

fnentt et il Sttdt immenie, Toutes les ema^w^ avoieni 4tS dechues g 
ioutes se rattachoimt au changment, U avec ltd I’itUe de la 

blessoit s les gmrres^ les vsdences.f les coMcnptiooh. 
mers. MaUiewreusenumt la contre revidulioa n'asmt 
m Scoriae aves asses de soin, ’—And the ci-devant Arddnii^^ 
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* sous son i/utpiration parut fiyrdwnanee des Pto&ts/^mt *t 
* dks * ^mancAes .* on vit le reste, * 

, Thefe ^ere at first very few constitutionalists in Frdnoe. The 
peojpl^e gt large knew nothing and cared little about abstract 
oerty; ^ut the remotest hint of bringing into (|uehtion the sales 
of national property, or of the reHoration of tytlics and seig- 
neiirial alarmed them extremely; while their long hamt 

of subraisKton to an arbitrary administration made them lool; 
for security to particular men, and not to particular institu- 
tions. The hatred of the first years of the Revolution against 
the nobles, which had been in a good measure forgotten un¬ 
der Bonaparte, %vas revived in aii its original.force tlie moment 
they avowed expectations of recovering their forfeited estatai 
anil pri>JIeges; and the Royal family, whose return was un** 
fortUiiatcly associated with these offensive efoims, suffered from 
the popular feeling against those in whose company they were 
returning. The latter missed an oppeutunUy of compounding 
with the new pn^rietors. Such a trmtsactiem would then, w« 
think, have b^n very generally practiccfole, and would have 
extinguished for ever the irreconcilable claims of some thou* 
sands of families against eight or ten millions of pew propriety 
tors. These, we have every reason to t^lieve, were in the first 
instance disposed to comproipi^ { but the dispossessed royalists 
insisted on die indefeasibility of their rights of properQr, as they 
had done before on that of their feucfol rights and privileges; 
and few tifr these compromises could be 
The King had given a charter to his people; The Liberals ca* 
villcd much at the word givm ; and late events have revived this 
unpromising controversy. This charter however declared, ac 
ipong cHber things, that the Chamber of Deputies should be 


** The seal of the Reveoend Author againtt the cqunter-revblutioii 
misled hha a little here. It is easy to show, that the observation 
of Sunday w ckar for, though allowed 

one day's rest in nev^, whu^ is assuredly homo much, the wages 
of the other six mus^ nooessaialy be such as, tu afford them br^id 
for the seventh* But they get nq more When they work mrry day; 
their wages being aliyaj^ ground Bown io the smallest possible suns 
which can enable them to subsist; the jgatn |s theq exclusively their 
employers’, while the loss of ia theirs yet it is evident, that 
the allowance of one day’s test must be general; no labourer can take 
it if his neighbours do not, for he would starveo, cogent reason 
>for Government to interfore. A» to die other ominous circumstance 
mention^ by Mr de ^dt,l we dball only observe that a ct-dnxo^ 
jllQ^gi^shop of the church of Rome impeaches his past or lus preiaii| 
sipprity, when he laughs at processions, 









i?encw4^ 6fi^s; tba( tbe elecjtors sliould be less 

than tiling j^ears of age, nor pay less than 300 francs o^irect 
taxes; aiid the members elected should not ho^ Im duu^ . 
fos'ty yearslof age, nor pay less tliau one thousand francs (/di¬ 
rect taxes. The details were left to a future law, which was 
passed accordingly in XB1&-17. This law, made under the in? 

of the liberal party, and with the vipw of strengthening 
ijt^i^ainst the royalii^s who had shown themselves in a very hos¬ 
tile attitude in 1815, gave a paramount inducnce to tlie class 
of small proprietors, including most of the purclioficrs of na- 
donsd domain^ and to such traders in towns as had paid SOO 
francs for their patent, and by confining the piace'^f election 
to the chief town of the department, often at a great distance 
from the residence of the ct)uiitry electors, prevented die attend¬ 
ance at the poll of the most moderate amongst thcrar' Throe 
yearly elections * have already taken place under this law; and 
^each has sensibly reduced the number of Roi^alist^ in the Cham¬ 
ber, and added to tliatof die 

Tlie cautious and donciliating policy adopted by the jfCing at 
his restoration, disconcerted and alarmed the Ultra rbyalists:— 
and, in their wisdom, they devised a secret police of the kiugi^ 
dom, a sort of extra-government, under the auspices of persons 
pf the highest rank, which meddied so uiiwarrantali^ with the 
measures of the cistensiblc government, that public-fonedon- 
iffies sc^cely durst ob^ the latter wdlhout the express permis¬ 
sion of the former. Innumerable facts establislied bcypiid a 
doubt the existence of this illegitimate imptrimi in irnprn'Wm 

The civil list of the Crown in France amomiis to the enor¬ 
mous sum of thlrty-lbnr millions of francs, nearly one half more 
thim that of Great Britain. A very constderaole part is well 
known to be devoted to humane and charitable purposes, but 
enough remains, we suspect,, to secure the friendship of,most of 
dfie active politicians of the capital, if it was so applied { Vet, by 
a perverse policy, of which however those who are afrmd of the 
power of the Crown should be the last ^ these great 

lu^s have hitherto served only to keep ,iip a deadly opposl- 


* One, especially, of these uotninadons intended as an insult. 
In this.counl^ it would have been tdlen% resented, and allowed to 
pecoil on those who had oiF^ed it. But our’ neighbours do not un¬ 
derstand the silent expn^ton of feelings ; Wherever they exi|t they 
mu8##xplode, and make a noise; Eousseau remarks somewhere that 
t^^^ansum dilHtanti beat time with their hands mid feet at the 
fl|||§ra, that their musical sensibUity^onay not he questiemedL It a|}- 
fWars that they beat time in politics also, as diligently as vA 










lioai.to the Government. Thcwe who 
irrcguiur game^ to whit^i we have |ui»t ailudetl, vie, 
d^iveft tttemselves: They meant, by their oppositidt 
thai^protection to the Throne, which they beVieve did 
how to protect itself-; and the opinitm, we roust say, sccnllJiS^ 
tified by the ipery fact of tlieir imprudeiit'and Criminal 
fereni^ being tolerated for year&i The fatal example, howevii'^' 
was Yiot Tost on their opponents; and a sort of secret tribunal' 
vm speedily organized at Paris, composed of men who were in 
substance desirous of the estalilishrnent of a KepubUc'—iinder a 
President as in America,—under a Directory,**-mndcrrtn elective 
King,—under any thing, in short, or any hotly, but the present 
family ; against whom they sceinctl to liave declared'gaerJ^/? 
mori. The formation of this junio, and the alarm iiisj>ired by 
its boidricss and activity, naturally threw the Government more 
into the scale of the Ultra royalists; and ‘m the period of elco 
tion approached, all its agents, high trod low, prefects, judges^ 
poUtje-officers, gendarmt-ric, might lie soett most clumsily em¬ 
ploy etl in canvassing ibr their masters, mid influencing tlie elec¬ 
tors, as they believed, in favour of Government, but m fact 
most fatally injuring its cause. 

The .re«^t having shown the weakness of this iiitflneuce, the 
Govemmetit made an nnsucccjssful aUcmjit, ttf the beginning tjf 
the Sessibti 1818-19, to procure a less unfavourable law of elec¬ 
tions. This w'as renewed in tlie eml oUla^ year; arid a con¬ 
test, unexampled for its violence, except, in the early days of 
the Revolution, took plate b^weeni two parties nearly 
in numbers, for the long period of eight mouths—-both sides 
contending, not for power merely, but for existence. Duri^ig 
this arduous struggle, two or three sets of ministers wore^ap.r 
pointed and dis^fiiced—a .Prince of the Royal Pamily lost nis 
life by the da|n;et' of an assassin, whose umlitical huiMu^m was 
no doubt heipitened 1^ the violent controversies of tim. day; 
blood was shed in the of the capUal for several successive 

days, and France appeswred on. the eve of a new revolution f 
TIte kuowledgc of veiy- important fect^ however, rose ortt 
of Uiis criticarsituation ; U Th^ the lower classes were notd%* 
posed to take an active part in abstract ^brieal qu^on^ or 
perhaps had not yet lost the ha^t of tiupj^it oll]^{en^ acquired 
under their Imperial ruler; ^0. ,'Giat Uie Ooverpj^nt \vas rather 
^Uonger than had bccn.Suppjosal, and could depe^ in soraedc- 

f reeon thcmUitm’y^^--acoti8id^atJon ol Infinite.W'cigld inFrance^ 
Tndcr fbesc circuiustancps, a cpmproinUe Look place; by whidi 
|<^^^||e|l>utics arc to be added to the prc&cuii; uwnber of 2S8. These 
be elected (2 iu each of tlie 86 departments) by Owe 
Jbf 0 i/t part onlp of tin* present clectois, taking only those wlio 







pay tlie Bigbest llie otBci* 25S irill be elected, as hereto* 

fore, by those who pav 300 firmics awj upwards; with this dif-* 
foreuce, that the elections take place iu each arriti^hsemef^^ 
itnstead of v the departtnental town. The law passed ulUaratdy 
by a great inajorit}V“^l^jk to 95; and has probably aei^red, for 
the mescnt, peace the countiy—-we trust without ma* 
tcrhuly dimimshings its i^auce for permanent freedom* Ttoe 
Is reason, however,Vto fear, that the obstacles to the establish- 
inent of civil liberty in France lie deeper than any law of eleo> 
uons can res^h’—4n the habits, manners, and prejudices of tke 
people and of their rulers; and it is to this subject that we now 
wish particularly to dirt'Ct the attention of our readers. 

The number of voting proprietors pfiying 300 francs amp upr 
wards of direct ta3ce% is not readily ascertained from tlie Dutns 
cif Gaeta’s Table,, of which wc have already ^pyen an'abstract; 
but an oihcial estimate makes it 33,900 ; and another document 
divides that number aa follows^— 

61,000 eltectora paying hrom 300 to 600 fr^ direct taxes, 
32,000 do, . . from ,600toSoOO. , 

6^1 do. £iom ^>00 to 400o. 

232. do. . 4000 and upwarda. 


93,853 eleetpra. 

Oreat proprietors arc astonishingly few in France, orradier 
the largest landed estates.are very small; but such as they arej^ 
the law now gives them a great prepontlerauce of political 
power.' 2$ thousand of the greatest proprietors will elect cx«^ 
clif^Veiy about two-fifths of the members to the chamber of de¬ 
puties, and, jointly with the 70 thousand lesser nropri^'tors, the 
other ihree-hlihs the former voting twice. At present about 
one proprietor nut of 45 is an elector. This arrangement might 
be deemed su0cienUv aristocratic; and yet thepfoba^fity is, that 
the elemions will still ^ve a majority: Uhend deputies. The 
><)iHi}ihcBtKm to be el^^m, pwpng lOuO £r. direct taxes 
ai^ ^ymrds, restricts the num^ dP candidates from which 
deputies be chosen to little more lhaii eight thousand for 
the whole natmiii^ a ipeat propordoit whom are nobles (gen* 
iSMonunra); yet ibe eieCttns will hnd no difficulty in selet^jb 
amnong that auudf number, 430 individuals, who, hroni princ^le 
<Mr calculation, will, adopt their xpmions; and these opintona 
g^erelly be f^er«/>-repubUcan weimght almost say-^from 
tl^ circum^ance among others, that uswMStof the eleettnt mw not. 
qualified to be eligible. In tba^ point x^^view, the rcstrlcdon x»| 
digildlity has m met a hidden republican tendency. 

There is a disposition in men, of which they are not alwSil 
conscious to level all distinctions down to themselves,-—at 
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stuai^tlme that ttiey iiiMntain strictly those 
• v^ture to^predict, that those incGgmli^ electors 
long satisfied; and that, sooner or later, a law will 1^ 

their dejj^nties to enable them to elect themselves. It is 
probable, ^at the great mass of proprietors, the 44> out ‘<^^5 
who pay less than SOO francs of direct taxes,' and adio arehbw 
mc^e spectators of the eleCtaon, will f^ dissiEftisG^ at those ^1)^ 
my 300 enjoying political rights fnnh which they are debarred. 
The narrower the line drawn between them, the'more they will 
fhel inclined to pass it. The Constituent Assembly, in 1790, 
thought it.had guarded sufficiently against an appearance of 
aristocratic principle, by requiring only the payment of direct 
taxes to the amount of three days* labour, to enable any body 
to be an elector; but the citoyens passifi, finding themsehres 
most numerous, very soon made themselv^ actifsi The xnuf* 
titude, especially when the spirit of liberty is new, and political 
institutions biear the stamp of anti^uit^, is to find a pecu¬ 
liar charm in li^ublican institutions, mid stilt more in democra¬ 
tic ones; but such a system requires, to be at all safe, a popu¬ 
lation wholly composed of proprietors, as in the Dnlted j^ates; 
and although an unusual pi oportion of the population of France 
belongs to that yet most of these being very little above 
the condition of dafy-labourers, there is every reason to, think 
that the experiment of a Ktpublic would end as it did before, ia 
riic usurpation of an able demagogue, or a successful General. 
As scx>n as the great mass of a people, Icmg subjected to an air- 
bit r ary monarchy, comes to have a taste of republican institu¬ 
tions, they are but too apt to go into all kinds of excesses to se¬ 
cure the inestimable ben^t of equal rights, and tlie semblance 
at least of self-government. After all, however, tbe'advanta^ 
of republican government, under any modifications, seem; to^ 
very qucstioinmle. Even the most splendid of the antmnt mo¬ 
dels, where liberty was the ruling passion, exhilvit a mmistrous 
assembly of gentle inanners in private life, and a entri pdicy 
for the public—putlly, t^nierestednei^ filial piety, wonderiul 
courage and uushsdEii^ Constancy in adversity; Jtiut, on the 
slightest suspicion ofdiesigns i^ainst liberty, er indeed in favicnsr 
cd* the liberty of the subjects or slaves of the republic, the aame 
virtuous people became t^abde of the most dreadfid excesset^ 
proscriptions, murder% civU wars, ^fioliatitins,—nsud, a strange 

illusion, the perpetrators of timse crimes fancied they were«ettjn|r 
a pattern of heroie Virtue. It cmght always to be remembered 
too, that a perfect equality of? property is the oec^sary condk* 
or consequence of a ped^t equality of |>olittcal rights, 
universal suffrage Is actually estiffiltBlted, agroihm 
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laws lj)sy be expired to foUoW; yet an equal divist^ of the 
land would be it^pqssible in practice^ if it were only fitan die* 
smallness of the shares into ^feh it would be split*: and 
this, as Weft as other causes, the pj^perty of the soil wiUntha- 
maiely jpsiy iiltotbe hands of a despotic administrator,‘*who 
tributes th^ proceeds amongst the needy multitude A 0es* 
pot me natural representative of the proktmreSf, who are 

thd'S^ereigii: And under his rule properly gives few enjfojjr- 
menis, and subjects the possessor to cares and dangers, while 
poverty is independence. No man then will build or plant for 
posterity; agriculture will be n^lected, and famines «)sue. In 
proportion as pi^ulatlon dimintsbes, the remaining* inhabitants 
lina it more diihcult tb provide a scanty sub^stence:, Suc^ was 
the state of Italy in the worst times of liome, when the Ncarth- 
era barbarians finally achieved its conquer ;*^and im it is in 
our own days at Algiers and Morocco. 

Notwithstanding all its vibes, the Despotic form of govern¬ 
ment has in it tlie elements not only of durabtliteii hnt of popu¬ 
larity also; for it coincide in many thin^ 'wlw the apparent 
interest of die multitude, tlioiigh certainTy not with their true 
interest, and favours their strongest pre^nsities. The rabble 
of Constantinople know no superior betwpiE^; d>cfn and the Sul¬ 
tan or his inuTif^iate vicegerents; no intern^iate eki^ of pro¬ 
prietors, with political rights from which tliey are excluded; 
neither a consdtuti^^ aristocracy, nor an aristocracy of binli, 
wealth, or talents. The whole population stands on a dead 
level, which the Despot alone overtops. From bis eminent but 
unst^ic situation, he may strett li down bis hand to any one in 
tke crew'd, and raise him up to power at once; or the multitude 
may UH: up theirs to him and pull him down to their feet. 
Taxes uuaer a despotic government are sparingly laid—^this is 
one of its characteristics: Nations, it seems, con only yield a 
certain quantum of money and of obedience to such a govem- 
mrat; and when it wants more of the (me, it inusi be content¬ 
ed whh less of the other. Jt is the hard, but nccessiyy .and not 
inglorious fate of the.republican princi][de, m a well regulated 
monarchy, tS check merely, and conttm father dian direct, the 
m^oTcs of the Government.. If it gqvertu^ hsbi^uafiy, it wouM 
^ certainly (dninge the monai'cby into a nepublie, as the direct 
iwuence would change a republic as well as a 

monarchy into a wild democracy. Iww it,appears to ua that 
^ republican jn’inciple predominates t^ipivseut in the French ^ 
mb^chyi and. die traiibition from a nfnibiic to an arbitrary ' 
government k easier there than anywh^ else, from the military 
pas olf the nation—and bemuse their present love ibr 
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Trance. 

I is not accompanied with an equal attudiment to, or 
prkiclhles ctf di»T//6er^. .,4 ^ ' 

A distinguished orator on the liberal side (General |W)» 

. jntad% lately in the Chamber of Deputies the following 
and ^irisra declaration of what the nation, does not like, artd^^ 
what it likes. 

* Les Francis n'ont pas I'esprit toum^ raristocratie; aprSs Is 
libettC* et Ta gloire, ce qui.va le mteax 4 leur inclination, e’est un seal 
entte tous, auguste, plac^i dans une sphere elev6e, resjfdendissant de 
i’^lat de la nation I laquellc ii commande .—^Tous avez b^u ieur chre 
que ies classes superieures sont la decoration d'on tnonarchie-^oe la 
perpetuitc dos families assure la durf^e des empires, et que leur pre¬ 
ponderance est necessaire au mainticn de la libertS-^ls ne nous croK> 
ront pas; et leur incr^dulite ne date pas d’hier. Notre histoire n'est 
que le r^cit de la longue guerre du Tiers Etat et de ia royaut^ contre 
la noblesse—^notre revolution est, il faut Tesperer, la demiere bataille 
de cettc guerre, couronnee par le complet et^glorieux afiranchisse- 
nient du Tiers EtaU ’ 

This General mi^ht as well have said at once, that Bona¬ 
parte’s government is tlie only one his countrymen fike, and are 
fit for ! The French cannot divest themselves of the idea that 
an aristocracy is necessarily feudal, or necessarily composed of 
noblesse, or that thO^^:®tt>bles have of course jn'ivileges; and it 
must be admitted, that llieir nobles have taken great painH to 
C4mfirm these opinions. In that point of view, Spain, where 
tlic nobility have not yet quarrelled with the people, and have 
preserved their estates, and where the high dignitaries of the" 
church arc very popular, and in general aescr^•ing to be so by 
the exemplar}^ simplicity of their lives, their learning, and their 
virtues, |j^sents incomparably bettor bases for the establishment 
of civil liberty by a mixed monarchy, than the table rase of 
France, where the materials are to he recomposed from their 
simplest elements. ^ 

A change of dynasty has been considcml ns the proper seal 
to a charter between king and people, the best pledge and token 
of its validity: And it is quite ti’ue that a new prince generally 
f^hiihe necessity of making up for the deficiency of his title by 
the pt^ularity of Iris measures. In France, however, from vaf? 
rious circumstances, sut^ as the revolutionary tenure of ft great 
(woportion of the lathis profierty-^llie pre^udic^ againnit the 
nomesse which surrounds' the l^iumacy actually 

stsmtlaln the way of the preset royrJ family Vfttid as mucFi 
in£y'’hie eiSpectetf from fhem^fts a compensation for this new spo 
cteis^blemish in their title, under other circumst^ices, for^ 
thejnosite defect. It is asserlCd, and we are kiclmed to think, 
edlfieifily, tlmt any other prince but a Bourbon,* provided he 



ir»s the army, migbt dissolve the Chamber 

of'Deputes ajt^y time, call do new onot and goveim ‘gently 
but par des. ordonmnces, with fittle opposition froni 

the greftt^;:ipa8s m the p^le, and in defiance of the muirm]|jrs of 
the oonsttittiional party. We certainly do not mean to insi* 
imate that the Bouihons are^ more than other princes, parti- 
pdwtf fond of the libetty of the people; They may be still 
less so; but tl^y are peculiarly bound to respect it nir their 
irwn sak^ Si le& Frc^^ois rCovoient pas de Bourbons ilfmtdroit 
«n Jmre^ was the late remark of a man who assuredly cannot .be 
suspected of any bias in their favour—the celebrated friend of 
Bentham, and editor of his works. 

The unfavourable results of the late clectimis are imputed by 
one party to the Goi’ernment itself. The principles Of the 
Charter, it is said, have been reluctantly and tardily applied, 
with a bad grace, in a manner implying mistrust of the people^ 
and with some degn^ of insincerity. The few oMning amor^ 
the many must m^e up ri»cir minds to trust them. Henry IV. 
entered IParis, after the siege, bareheaded and inmiimed; yet he 
was a conqueror, which his descendants are not I It is observ- 
4^, on the other hrnid, that the faction opposed to the Botg*- 
bons evinced from the beginning such' a ||xed determination to 
overturn them at any rate, as to justly p Reluctance bn their 
part to deliver themselves up into the hands of implacable ene- 
lai^. Ever since the dissolution of the Ultra Chamber in 1816, 
the Government has been moving—slowly, perhaps, and unwil¬ 
lingly—but still it has been moving towards the principles of 
this party. This, however, was not enough for their impati¬ 
ence: It seemed indeed as if they would have been better pleas¬ 
ed with better grounds to be displeased. The Bourbons have 
fmrdbned as many enemies as would have establUhed a reputa¬ 
tion for clemency in twenty kings of the old regime;—yet they 
are accused de n* avoir Hen oubUi! Civd liberty, such as it is 
in France, dates from their restoration,—yet 'its n*oni Hen ap^ 
pris /-r-Tlib very abuse with which the press teems agiunst their 
government, and the severity with wbids its measures are pnb- 
Ucly convass^ contradict these cxaggerM;ions. 

French writers are fond of drawing comparisons between their 
institutions and ours. The following is iiii eloquent summary 
of their opinitnt^ ^ ■ 

< Une des chanees les plhs heureuses'q^i pCit rencontrer la r£- 
vplutioD de la Graiide Bretagne a i^s Contredit, de t’operer 
par ia pr^iere classe de Vordre sociri. Bys rtsistanci^ opinmtres* 
hii out aairi epargnees, et i’exeeutimi^ en tehcontraiU nioins d*ob- 
iigeles, nh pas eu a se detendre des hearts et de rcxaglratiqmgp 
saced^t aua efforts d'uae npmbrciise rciiaioif dhonimes. 11 eat ar- 
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riv6 -Ae m que \e parti aristocratique, oa cel m da la 
Seat t»uv6 place de ptein droit cn tdte des mtfirets popui^. €«tro 
Wonstancta afc trMavorable au repos de ce royaume, d la suite 
X ses trouWes politiques; la querelle n’ayant CKistgqu’entroletrdae 
ef les^erands, son issue na point laiss^ d’orages.aprfe elle. Cest diie 
doi^ nous sommes forces de convenir: inais de qudque avaa- 
toffe au’went ^6 de pareils anteccdens, I’observateur attentif n’y dd- 
«iuvriia.Wil pas le principe de ce mal aise qui iravaille actuellement 
la Grande Bretagne ? En effet, 4a revolution, s'y executant par une 
claase dfeja puissante, abienpu repandre des Mrmes de prosperita 
dans le sein de la nation qui y a accede plus qu elle nc 1 a fade; mais 
aes orincinaux bfeoefices ont dd appartenir a ses fondateurs, Oy le 
reirne d’un sdul a cesse, le regne multipli6des grands a pr4valu. Rc- 
unis dans un petit nombre de mains, les richesses et les emplois pi*- 
lics s’^ sont‘concentres encore davantage. La naUon Anglaise a ae- 
cuole le produit de ses terres et celui des objcts importes dans son ile 
oar le travail industriel de ses machines et de ses manufactures ; elle a 
Muvert les iners des deux mondes de ses vaisseau^ avec une telle pro- 
fus'ion que Ton a era voir sortir de la Tamise la Grande Bretagne elle- 

mfeme’traosfonn^een une multitude de vDles flottantes; I'lndoustan 

est devenu sa cohqu^te et sa province, comme les quartiers St. Ger- 
main et St. Hotter^ sont les faubourgs de Paris; ses comptoirs do- 
irfnent tous les rivageaet tous les archipels; enfin, 1’Angleterre ex- 
iste presque partout sar le globe; et cet immense mouveroent de vie. 
oui d^borde a deux imlle lieues de distance, s execute au seul pro- 
fit d’un tr^s-petit nombre d’hommes connus sous le nom de Lords ou 
de roarchands Anglais! Sur cette tie, dont iWre est si prodtgi- 
cusement 6tcndu, le peuple est-il heureux ? Le people trouve-Ml 
dans la forme de son gouvernement, de vraies garanties dune situa¬ 
tion qu’il puisse cherir et d’une independence honorable ? Je ne le 
crois pas. Admire au-dehors, il maPque de pain chez lui; redout6 
dans I’Inde et sur plusieurs points de I’Europe, il tremble au milieu 
de ses murailles; il fait raouvoir desmilliers de machines, et ses mal- 
heureux ardsans restent les bras croises; il est glorieux de sa terre 
natale ; et pour ne pas y expirer de faim, il va etre blent6t reduit h. 
la fair. A ^uoi attribuer ces contrastes dSplorables de grandeur fac- 
tice et de misere rfeelle, si ce h’est pas k une chose dont nous sommes 
heureusement preserves—que notre revolution a eloign^ de nous pour 
• un temps ihdefini, et que par de? vues fausses et courtes on voudroit 

^ ^‘^Ai-Ve besoin de iMOTtner la grande propriety au nom de laquelle 
on nous prepare des inieqvations qui gateraient notre avrmir, et cor- 
romproient un present auquel il ne manque que de savoir apprecier 
ce qu’il renferme de bon et dTimuMrshle ? En vain vous tourmenter- 
ez vous pout ^tablir hors de la cto^re des pairs des preeminences 
dristocratiques dans notre beau arovaume. L’esprit de ses habiiaiis 
vous repousse, et la Providence «ie*ni6me a donng un dem^tt a 
voidWoctrine funeste ap disitounant kspropri^t^s. Qaatre mnlioMs 
. ii 
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tSItoniines possei^t aujourd*hta les terres eii France * Rendez ^ 
graces au del, dont la'Sf^eGse assure dnsi le repos des td&ps/{ui 
doraient cncopre dans les Kiintcs obscurit^s de ses decrets.. K’dlez pa^ 
hater les Jeittv de la dissolution des empires par la puissant de^jgual^ 
<}ues*unsi-et le denuement hideux du plus grand nombre. , Yoyez la 
l(^rede laGrande-&etagnc>-4etez les yeux sur ses deux tniilionsde 
tnendiians, et aimez votre pays, tel qu’une puissance pr^sCrvatrice' la 
G^issez, si tous le voidez encore, sur malheurs de notrC 
.i^elution; mais au fnolns recudMbz en le fruit. N'a-t-il pas 
keaez chSrement pay6 pour ne pas le fouler aux pieds ? La Coupe 
du bonheur ei de la joie, apres bicn dcs pein^, est presents d beau* 
coup; il u'y a qu*une main mechante qui puisse repousser le vase et 
i^verser la Uqueiur. ’ 

We 'shall certainly not undertake the defence of our poor- 
laws;—they are the result of a humane but mistaken policy, 
grown into an intolerable abuse. Yet we must be permitted 
to obsei’vc, that tlicre have been laws for the compulsory relief 
of the poor iu aircountries; and we find them at this moment 
in full operation in Switzerland. At Paris, however, the evil 
seems at its height; public documents show, that there are in 
that city con.siderably more than one hundred thousand indi¬ 
viduals, or more than onc-sevenih of the whole population, who 
receive support from public charity; and It is, if jmssible, a still 
more appalling fact, that one-ihird of the inhabitants of that 
splendid and luxurious metropolis, dies in its hospitals. * The 
number of conunon beggai s about the streets of Paris, and on 
the high foads of France, is beyond all comparison greater than 
with us. 

Our elections, it is said, are corrupt.—It would be nearer the 


* The Rapport au Conseil General des Hospices^ S^c, S{C, states the 
imitiber of sick admitted into the diBercnt hospitals of Paris, in 10 
ears, from 1804-to 1834‘, to have been 
'hose admitted into the different hospices 
during the same period 


403,377 60,438 ' 

Another official tapport for the two last years, shows a great increase. 
42,442 individuals have been admitted in the dliPeretit hospitals and 
hospices of the capital in the year 1818. ,7043 liave died; and the 
totjd nWilber df toths .at Paris has been ^,382. In J 819, 7,310 
have died in the ho.spital8 and hospicesj out of a total number of 
deaths at Paris of 22,137. ^\ 

’ number,of individuals more or Icfs assisted at public expense 
dt l^artSi has been for the lir.-Jt period of 10 years, 104,000 iwmialiy; 

16 i$3t8i the number was 108,742, hududing 17,247 foundlingw^* 

'4 « • 


352,913 dead 47,861 
I 50,464 dead 12,577 
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truflj to call them inconsistent, irregular and strange; and wc are 
very from saying that the system docs not rcnjiiire improve- 
•mftnt: yet wlien foreigners, who profess liberal opinions in politics, 
*ee such members as'Mr Tierney, Mr Brougham, and Sir Jiames 
Mackintosh, returned for boroughs in the immediate depehclepcc? 
of the hi^ aiistocracy, ihey might pause before tliey ventured to 
passman uidiscriminate censure upon anomalies tlmt frequently 
lead Jto i^uch results. Tlicir own mode of elections has cer¬ 
tainly not the rust of antiquity to plead in extenuation of any 
of its defects; yet we are told that Corsica, with less than forty 
electors, sends two members to the Chamber of Deputies, 
wliilc Paris, with nine thousand doctors, sends only eight; that 
the Department of the Basses Fijrcncesy with less than four hun¬ 
dred .doctors, sends three niembcri5, while the 7hr,v, with more 
than 1200 electors, sends only two; and many other strange, 
but harmless irroguhu’ities, in the application of the law. 

As to our mobs and riots, again, it is obvious to remark, that 
n people constantly agitated by the publication of all sorts of 
opinions, and among whom every demagogue is at liberty to 
Ihng his firebrand—a people fully aware of its own importance^ 
naturally impatient or any superior, and laudably jealous of 
power—may run into excesses of which the ready slaves of any 
tyrant who shows thm the point of a bayonet can have no no¬ 
tion. Artificers, too, long accustomed to a plentiful and luxu¬ 
rious mode of living, may become unruly and factious, v;hen 
the sources of ilieir enjoyments happen to be momentarily dried 
up, by events out of the power of man to control. If the lat¬ 
ter had never known the indulgences of wcalUi, and the former 
never felt the pride of indepeunence, they would bear their evils 
in silence, like the poor and ihe i>pprcssed of other countries. 
Foreigners are apt to be misled.by what they read in our news¬ 
papers, or hear from our own travellers. Complaints against 
tlic Government, and dismal forebodings about the loss of liber¬ 
ty, arc nowhere so frequent and so loud as in those countries 
where there is on the >fholo tlie least reason for such appre¬ 
hensions. 

One half of the populallou of France are proprietors of the 
soil, while little more than one sixth of oUrs arc so. We liave 
already admitted this superiority of our neighbours over us, and 
wish the salutary rneaaurc of die restoration of cottages and ^r- 
den ground, wliicli have almost disappeared, maybe extensively 
adopted by our great landed proprietors, in order that tlie si¬ 
tuation of their labourers may be assimilattKl to tluit of Uie 
French peasantry, as far as is desirable. It is, however, well 
w'onh observing, and every impartial observer acquainted wkh 

tW, xxxjv. NO. 67. C 
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the two countries will admit, that the respective dwellings of 
our agricultural labofurerSi and the French proprtefors, 4brm^ a 
strikinir contrast, in imint of neatness and comfort, vrholly in "fa«' 
vour of the former. The difierence, however, is easily explained: 
nearly the whole time of the English labourer's whfe is dedicated to 
domestic employments; while me wife of the French proprietor 
labours with him in the fields: the latter, in looks and manners, 
might be taken for the servant of the former. The fact is, that 
the far greatest number of the French proprietors are not much 
better off than our labourer, the salutary feeling of property 
excepted. The further subdivision of tliat property, already so 
divided, threatens the most serious consequencessuch as the 
total want of capital for any improvement—the total want of 
resources in years of scarcity—the difficulty of finding indivi¬ 
duals w'ith sufficient leisure, and in circumstances sufficiently 
Independent, to accept offices of public trust without emolu¬ 
ment, or for whom the emolument would not become the first 
and only object. The class of landed proprietors, thus lower¬ 
ed, will become more and more subordinate to the trading and 
manufacturing class, which will be at no very distant period the 
Ofniy governing class in France. 

The general application of the principle of the division of 
labour, and the rapid improvements of machines, may have 
multiplied the produce of our industry faster than the reduced 
markets of the world required, and encouraged our manufac¬ 
turing population b^ondf the safe and permanent means of sub¬ 
sistence. The system of large farms, preferable undoubtedly 
on the score of net proceeds, may also have repressed our ru¬ 
ral population too suddenly; but the same spirit which led to 
the excessive application of wholesome principles, will infalli¬ 
bly correct the imuse of them. We think ourselves warranted 
in saying, that most of the abuses and troublesome results of 
our institutions, may be traced directly to some principle of ex¬ 
uberant vigour shooting beyond the mark; they are the price 
we pay for overbalancing advantages—the wrong side of a good 

g overnment; and the reasoning of those who condemn them on 
lat account, would prove, if admitted, that a bad government ‘ 
is the best! 

The Constituent Assembly wanted to give France a monarchy 
without intermediate powers—a Ecyal ^Smocrary —the very name 
iii}pl 3 'mg a false conception of the thing. A republic followed 
cf course; and what republic, every body knows I The same 
Idea is still afloat in the same heads in France. Those among 
tltem who tolerate a constitutional aristocracy, maintain that the 
ChiijA)^ of Peers is that aristocracy. These Peers havcuhf^ 
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• chos^at different times on the spur of the occasion* for tlie 

•sake of their individual votes in the Chamber—some from the 
old nobility, some from the new;—the poorest for life only—r 
the richest (those who can secure ten thousand francs a year, 
b^ a settlement on real estate, or in the funds, to their poster 
rity) for ever. Those who were Senators under Bomiparte, re¬ 
tain thekr salary of 24,000 franks a year (1000/. Sterling); the 
others have had smaller pensions assigned to them, more or less 
as pleased the King. Most of them live obscurely at Paris; 
very few are known out of that capital, or have any interest or 
influence in the country; and we are persUacled that the con- 
stUtdional nne cloalt, hat and plume, d la Henri IF,, might 
be shifted to the heads and shoulders of any other set of wor¬ 
thy old gentlemen, without the nation finding out that the actors 
in this dramatic representation of an aristocracy had been ebangr 
cd. The peerage has been defined the legal and jw reprer 

sentation of the natural aristocracy of the country laitkout jprU 
vileges; but if the latter do not exist in the country, the peer¬ 
age represents nothing. Aristocrats without an aristocracy, the 
peers of France are a mere fiction of tlie law, 

•The natural aristocracy of a country cannot be created by 
laws; for confidence is not a legal privilege, but must be won 
fairly from the good will of tliose who have it to grant. Indi¬ 
viduals in affluent circumstances, residing habitiiidly ou their 
estates in the country, and devoting their time without remu¬ 
neration to the service nf their fellow-citizens, in the municipal 
and provincial administration—on juries—us justices of the 
peace—supplying the poor with work, and the rich with a?- 
inusement—affording advice and protection to all in inferior 
condition—liberal in their private transactions with their neigh¬ 
bours—able and willing to defend the rights of the people on 
all occasions;—tliose, and those only, are the natural aristo* 
criucy of a free country: And their claims as candidates for tlie 
popular branch of the Legislature, are not weaker, in a po- 

^ liticai point of view, for being founded principally on mere 

• personal gratitude: Fw, of all the motives by which votes can 
ne determined in any country, this is perhaps, on the whole, 
the le&it exceptionable, and Uie most beneficial in its consc- 
tmences. Such an aristocracy^, far from alarming the pride of 
the people, affords it a conttnuai gratification. It is not ob¬ 
noxious, for it does not govern. tJontimially recruited from 
the people, by the accession of the great and the good, or at 
least ofethe skilful and fortunate, this popular aristocracy is in¬ 
debted for its weight with the Crown, to its influence over tlie^ 
pedji?, and, for its influence over the people, to a friendly in- 
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tevt'oiirse with them. Instead of rebuilding it thus frjgp the 
foundation, the IVicuds of an aristocracy, in France, begin 
the third storey :—^no wonder if it should not stand. 

A judicious organiTtation of municipal and departmental ad -* 
ministration, would tend to establish, in the great mass of the 
people of France, hitherto so loose and unconnected, that 
mutual correspondence ol‘ parts, and aggregation of interests, 
whicli can alone give solidify and driration to liberal institutions. 
—'Pcojrlc who are not trusted with the administration of Uie 
internal affairs of their own village, and arc under perpetual 
guardianship for tlicir most trifling concerns, can_ scarcely be 
deemed competent to choose the deputies wlio are to legislate 
for the whole nation. 

When the feudal nobilify ceased t(> he an object of dread un¬ 
der I^ouis XIV., tiic couiinons began to excite some jealousy^, 
and the doctrines of the Ilcformalion, which subjected church 
imthority to popular scrutiny, served as a warning to political 
rulers. The institution of intemlans of provinces, or ratlicr the 
extension of lltcir potvers, by which that of corporations and mu¬ 
nicipal administrators was abridged, preceded, by two years, tile 
revocation of the Eilict of Nantes. But the municipal offices 
of tnaireSf ccmmlhrx, ec/uviiiSy atpifouls, &c. &c., did not cease 
to be elective by the communes till 1771, when government sud¬ 
denly assumed the right of disposing of them for money, unless 
where the towns or communes redeemed their right by pur¬ 
chase. Things remained in that situation—till the Revolution, 
simpressing all existing institutions, substituted to these venal 
officers new ones elected by ovei-y man pay’ing taxes to the 
amount of three days* labour. Tl)c municipality of Paris, elected 
In this mannciv and composed of 147 members, prcsitlctl by the 
Mayor, was destined to act a noffirious part in the wurst times 
of the Revolution : But the Convention, dreading even the aris¬ 
tocracy of the democracy, soon <iepi*ivcd the municipal magis¬ 
trates in the provinces of the local administration. It was after¬ 
wards restored to them for a while, to disappear again before 
the system of universal centralization cstablislied by Bonapartt^ 
—in whose time it remained a dead letter in the cotfe, explained 
away, as all his laws were, by the supposed interests of his des¬ 
potism. The imiallest want of tlie smallest conmunt was refer¬ 
red to the central power.—The repairs of a bridge, for exam- 
plie,- across a brook in a remote village, rerjuired the following 
imrelimmary steps. 1. There was a petition to the mayor; 
2. The mayor applied to the mh-prefet; 3. Tie obtained of tIl<^ 
ferefei pcimission for the municipal council to assemble; 4. T he 
Kunicipnl council lieing assembled, appointed comniissari^S^Vjr- 
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jitrUU 5. The coimni8Barie« reportet]; Tlw municipal coun- 
%(dl (MilHjratcd, oml wml the opinion to llwi iub-prefet.^ and he to 
the prt^fet) 7. Tlic prefitt applied to tlie minister oV the interior: 
8. Me to his Imperial Majesty, giving an opinion on the case; 
0. His Imperial Majesty affixed his signaturi), and the paper went 
to the Comeil tCEtat^ Rcclion de Vintcrieur 10. The president of 
.the sectiipn of the interior apjmmtcd a rappoi'ktir; 11. Tlie latter 
explained the business to his section ; 12. The business was call¬ 
ed up in due time before the Conscii (CEtatf a decision obtuiuetl, 
and sent back to the secrettu'y of state, who sent it to the niini.s- 
ter of the interior, who sent it ti> thejpr^e/, who sent it to the 
suh~prefct^ who sent it to the mayor, who gave permission for the 
l>ridgc .over the brook to be repaired !—Any mistake in point of 
form, tlie ouiission of a stamp or other irregularity in any of 
these proceedings, niiulc it necessary to begin the whole process 
anew. Of all the authorities consulted, not one knew any thing 
about the matter, except the mayor and municipal council ; and 
•the whole might os well have been left to these Ippal authorities. 
The proceeds of the octrois of tovrus, or municipal duties, al¬ 
though levied expressly for local purposes, were always remitted 
t» Paris; and the money necessary to defray local expenses sent 
back again from Paris, wiiere no nroper check could exist on 
eillicr receipts or £|^urseuicnts. VlHien Holland belonged to 
Bonaparte, it was necessary to send to Paris, before a dyke, the 
state of which tlircatcncd the wholp CQimtry with submersion, 
could be re{>aircd. ^ 

TJiis omnipresent adnuulstration of despotism, w’c are sorry 
10 say, has Ixjcn preserved entire under the restored dynasty; 
and the peojilo are so fashioued to it, that they scarcely suspect 
its existence, while iu fact shackled in many respects beyond 
what tliey were under die old monarchy. Many a worthy - 
^cois de FariSi going to >Sl. Cltnid or Versailles with his family, 
thinks it necessary at tliis day to provide himself with a passpon; 
aud in fact any body without one is liable to be arrested by the 
first gendarme or agent de police he meets; and, if not sent to 

1 )rison, he is indclJtcd for the favour to their forbearance, and to 
lis own ready acknowledgement, of Uieir authority. Industry 
is far mure free iu France than it was of old ; and that is almost 


the only instance of freedom resulting from a revolution which 
hu^roduced so much equality in the mode of subjection. 

The conseijueuce of the system of centralization is, that the 
time of a French secretary of state is so entirely taken up w'ltli 
'demils, that he Ima none to give to the general direction of 
affiiirs; and the number not only ol’ hi.s clerks, but of his bn- 
rfrfW is so great, tliat he scarcely know's them all, their proper 
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functions, or indeed his own ;->'and all this is to enable iiim to 
do so iniperfectlj for the people, what they might do so muCh^ 
better for themselves. The following remark of Mr Necker 
shows that these evils wm‘e established and felt even in his time. 

* En ramenant a Paris tons les fils de Tadministration, * (Said he in 
liis Hemoire aur les Administrations Proviiiciales,) ‘il setroave 

* one e’e^t dans le lieu ou Ton ne sait que par des ^rapports 

* ^oignds I’on ne croit qu’a crux d*un seiil homme,'ofi Ton 

* n*a iarriais le t^nps d’approfondir, qu’on est oblige de diriger 

* et de ciiscooter routes les parties d’exeeution appartenantes a 

* 500 millions d’impositions, subdivises de mille manieres, par 

* les formes, les espdees, et les usages.' 

There is at Paris a small set of speculative politicians railed 
doctnnaireSf and sometimes viuis (noodles), by those who 
mean to speak of thorn civilly; for the champions of the two 
great parties which divide the State give them much harsher 
names. Tliese politicians object to a system of election tbund- 
ied solely on a certain rale of properly, which, be it high or 
low, gives electors all of one sort—and exhibits a narrow line 
drawn as it were through the nation, excluding, either in direct 
terms or otherwise, all who do not come exactly under it. Itt- 
att^ad of this, they would prefer a system of elections classing 
if^ether similar iulercstSi and giving to clmtcr its special 
represefitatton. We incline decidedly to their opinion; and die 
difficulties in the way of realizing it vrould be no reason for 
de^airing of success, with a»people less impatient and less pre-> 
judiced. Without entering here upon the piactical means,of 
attaining this end, we shall only say, that a go«>d sy.stem of mu¬ 
nicipal administration appears tlic first step reej^uisite. 8omc 
permanency of property is equally essential: For the entire 
dispersion of families has not only an immoral but impolitic 
tendency. The father of a family, wdth a moderate landed pro¬ 
perty, and several sons, is oblig^ to send them to seek their 
jbrtuiie, and remaini^ alone in his latter days, with the melancho¬ 
ly prospect of his house and fields being ^d to strangers the 
moment he is dead, and the proceeds divided among impatient 
-co-heirs, to whom it will afiord but a momentary assistance. 
'The main incitement to a country life is thus destrmred, while 
there can be no permanent connexion between the chiss of elec¬ 
tors and that of candidates. The latter accordingly are found 
mostly at Paris, and the former in their villages; so that the 
idea of personal choice, or attachment, is utterly excluded. 

By the present French code, the father of a family may dis¬ 
pose of one-half of his property by will, if he leaves only one 
child—of one-ihird, if he leaves two—heT^^es 
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a greyer tuimber; die remainder being divided among 

«the cmldren. This arrangement seems to reconcile the natnrail 
cloiiiis of ^ounger children, and the political claim of eld¬ 
est son; for the former cannot be left destitute, and die latter 
may preserve the family estate from partition, if he is enablec^ 
by the father*s using this limited power of testation in his favour^ 
by the ^rtunc of his wife, or otner personal means, to pay off 
the portions of his brothers and sisters. The inhabitants of 
the left side of the Loire, accustomed to the Roman law, which 
favoured the eldest son, generally contrive in this way to pre¬ 
serve the family estate; while those on the right side of that 
river [fiayicmtumkr\ do not avail themselves of the provisions 
of tl^e law. The fc^'lings of parents, which must usually be a- 
verse to any difference between their children, are entitled to 
respect, and politiciil considerations are of little avail against 
the claims of nature; yet os protection is not due to property 
on its own account, or for the benefit or pleasure of those alone 
who possess it, but for the advantage ot society at large, the 
legislature might, with perfect proprietor, make the provisions of 
the code obligatory instead of permissive. The right of pro¬ 
perty was emphatically denominated jtolilical by Montesquieu, 
meaning that it is not purely personal: At the same time, as a 
law at variance with public feelings and opinions can rarely be 
carried into effect, the adoption of sounder views must perhaps 
be left to time, and a dispassionate consideration of the subject. 

It appears to us that the final establishment of a good goveni- 
ment in France now depends upon the people themselves, ra¬ 
ther than upon any new laws and institutions which might be 
imposed upon them. If they really wish for the permanent e- 
stablishment of civil liberty, they must consent to the sacrifices 
necessary to obtain it;—and, above all, they must wait in p»> 
ticnce for the gradual ripening of those institutions, and the de¬ 
velopment of those habits, interests, and feelings in the body 
of the nation, by which alone either the value of the present 
system, or the necessity or safety of any farther changes in it, 
can be ascertained. * 


Aht. II. Classificaxione DeUe Rocce secoitdo ipiu^ Cehkn Au* 
tori. Per seroire alio shtdio della Geotogia, Milano, 1814?. 
Duodecimo. dSO pp. 

Tn our 45th Number, we took occasion to examine a work on 
the classification of Rocks from the pen^f Mr Pinkerton, 
point out the insuificiemey of the author for the task which 




ile iiad undeital^ l^lg scarcc^^ 
logical read^ ^ jl^e oblivion mio ndiicli that wc^ iai 
served Ij* faU^il^' The ardour with which this particular biunch 
of srieiico hiK ^ce been cultivated, had led us to1i6pe,^hat 
the blank in this roost indispensable part of its elemenfeairy 
knowledge Woul^ ere this, have been supplied by stwooe one m 
those^who are tww ardently pressing forward in this cburee in 
Britain. Nothing however lias yet been done in this country; 
and it is chiefly with a view to excite the industry of those who 
may be possessed of tlie infi»nnatlo!i required lor such a work, 
lhat we are induced to notice tlie present compilation. 

It may perhaps appear extraordinary to our readers, that 
while our presses have groaned undci; the Systems of Mincra- 
lo^ which have been produced in siicli rain’d succession for the 
last few years, no arrangement of Rocks has been formed, ex¬ 
cept the aboilive production above mentioned. This dearth, 
or rather, absence of such works, is, liowever, not diflicult of 
explanation. Excepting tlie collection of Essays which stands 
at the head of this article, and some others of no greater mo¬ 
ment, which it is unnecossarj'^ to mention, no systems of this 
nature have been publisbcrl /rom which our makers of books 
cxmld have borrowed their materials: And these Essays are 
not of a nature to admit cither of being reconcoctcd or gar¬ 
bled by the compilers whose motto is ‘ nil dictum quod non 
Return prius. * There are not, on this subject, the I»ccturcs 
of Werner^ nor the System of Hauy, into which tlie manu¬ 
facturer of a voluminous work may dig for his materials:— 
lie must have recourse to the great mine of Nature—a mine 
closed to those ‘ homines trium litorarum, * whose talents are 
limited to the art of ‘ pouring out of one phial into another, * 
and who, when they have transposed a few specimens from die 
top to the bottom of a cabinet, imagine that dicy have mado'i 
wonderful progress in science. Let us but see one tolerable 
arrangement of rocks, and vre venture to predict, that no long 
time will elapse before similar ^^'orks will swarm around us; 
ffom the bulk of two or three 8vo volumes, to that of the mini¬ 
kin productions of Mr Maw^c. 

The present work contains the Essays of Brongniart, I)c la 
M^therie, Tondi (published by Lucas), and Brochant,—names 
well knoi^ to our geological reatlcrs; together with an apjvcn- 
dix'^Sn vi^anic rocks, comprising the schemes of Dolomicu, 
Tl^^son, Haiiy, and Faujas cic St Fond. Wc shall attend 
P^dpally to me four first authors, who have treated that 
the subject which is tlie most gciieial and impoilant: 
W latter Essay's, a brief notice will suihcc. Of these foih’. 








biavo ad^ted m an^^ment foutided 
"pri^ple^ dt onf the mineral characters drll^ 
whethfer simiwe or cbmpotmd: while the two latter 
ranged the rocks wliich they de^ibe, according tp the order 
or Sic analogies which they liold in nature towards each other^ 
and to the general structure of the eaith; thus adopting a Geo- 
logical^ instead of a mincralogical principle of arrangoment. 
Each system has its advantages, tnd* eadh has its inconve- 
TiicTict« j and as we are of opinion that the whole question of 
present utility and future iinproveinont hinges upon the choice 
which is hexe open to us, we shall take the liberty of examin¬ 
ing this part of the subject in some detail. 

Oar readers who arc conversant with tlie wwks of these se¬ 


veral authors,'will not be surprised to learn that Brongniart 
alone has given the reasons for prefe rring a milyjralogical to a 
geological method. These ai'o detailed at some length in his 
prefatory 'observations. Do la Mi'therie propounds his ar¬ 
rangement without defending it; and the other two, though not 
with equal vigour, follow, as is usual witli tlic pupils of that 
fichool, in the infallible track which leads from Freyberg through 
' dir the obscure regions of nature. If we shall be found to 
• coincide with them in tlie principle of arrangement, it is not 
because, like tlicm, we have drank of the ‘ Ions C'aballinus; * 
but because we approve of the principle wliich the sagrxity, 
rather than tlic philosophy, of Werner, has letl him to adopt. 
To that sagacity, to his persevering industry and accuracy in 
minutim, we arc always ready to render justice; but we must 
be permitted to express our doubts of his capacity for genc- 
raliyiatton, or for those wide 'views without which no man ever 
emerged fVoni the haberdashery of experiment or observa¬ 
tion. It has been said, that < Si Dominus Dcus non fecisset 
ikipum infallibileni, Dointnus Deus non fuisset discrctus; * atul 
the same maxim ap}>eared for some time to be adopted by the 
pupils of this celebrated school. But Jack and Martin have 
i>egun to cut oif the i^aulettes; and we trust, in no long time, 
to sec the reformation established on the more solid basis of ex- 


Iciidcd observation and cautious generalization. 

* Hocks, ’ says Brongniart, ‘ may be considered under two differ¬ 
ent views; Jirst^ according to their eoinpAsition, that is, according 
to tlie nature, the quantity (or proportion), and the disposition of 
the substance of wliich they are formed; secondly, according to their 
position, or to the places whicli tlicv occupy in the structure of the 
IfloJie, and the analogies or relations which they bear to eacli other. 
From these con.‘<iderations there result two principles of classifica- 
and we [>rocccd to consider, ’ &c. &c. The argutnen^ 
for and agaiufci tlie two principles of arrangeuiout arc'theu brief- 
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ly stated: But as we do not consider tliat the excellcait iiathor 
has examined this subject with much care or aSecdcoi, we shall 
not procseed with our extract, but rather endeavom^ to lay be¬ 
fore our readers our own views of this important question/* 

A dassihcatioxi of rocks on a Mincraiogical prineipie must 
unquestionably be considered, in one sense at least, as a natu¬ 
ral arrangement; associating those combinations t^^^nerals 
which are actually Ibuud in nature, just as in the organized 
world we associate c^tain combinations of forms. It may also 
be contrived in such a manner as lo distinguish the simple from 
the compound rocks, and tiius to refer the former to their pro¬ 
per places in the system of miuevnlogy; while it is more exclu¬ 
sively occupied iu the classification of the latter. 

As, in nature, the same com})oiinds wcur iu different CJeolo- 
gicai positions, it follows, that any arrangement on a Geological 
principle musl involve repetitions, winch cannot occur in one 
Iburded on mixierulogical characters. It is also eviident, that 
from the present impetiect state of the science, much nmst be 
assumed or canjectured respecting the general order of succes¬ 
sion among rocks, and tlie annlcgies which they bear to each 
othbr; so that, to a ccrtfiin degree, every geidogical arrange¬ 
ment must be hypothetical, while no hypothesis is involved in a 
mineralogical one. 

Were a sufficiently extensive nomenclature provided and re¬ 
ceived, it is evident that a mineralogical arrangement wculd 
furnish a name for ever}' rock; and that it would thus be ena¬ 
bled accurately to limit the same term to the same compound* 
whatever might be its position in nature. To all which advan¬ 
tages it may lastly be added, that the knowledge of rocks clas¬ 
sified on this principle, demands no geological investigations; 
and is open to vveiy one who has acquired the previous know¬ 
ledge of minerals in their simple state. 

Now we most readily admit, that, as far as the mineral his- 
iory of the species or varieties of rocks is concerned, a mine- 
valogical chq>sificBticii is the best that could be adopted; and 
that it would, if perfect, materially f^zilitate the examination 
or description of a cabinet of specimens. Such a classification 
could only, however, be considered as part of a system of mi¬ 
neralogy. As yet, ail these systems must be considered as artifi¬ 
cial ; dassing, in the manner most convenient for investigation, 
those substances of which the obscure and involved affinities have 
os yet prevented all possibilify of a natural arrangement. If 
the simple rocks, therefore, are to be described among the 8int<ii 
pie minerals, as in the system of Brougniart, the compound, 
ia render^hc system uniform, should be enumerated in the cii^ 
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K tillogue^of accidents to which each inmeral is liable with re¬ 
spect to mixture or association. If this be not adoj^d to its 
full extent,*it is obvious that rocks, objec^ of such importance, 

' not nnly in the history of the earth, but in that of the minerals 
themselves, become separated into two distinct works or cm;a- 
logues. As it is also not uncommon for a single mass of rock 
to be coippounded in one place and simple in another, it would 
be necessary to search for it in two distinct catalogues; and pos* 
sibly, in the imperfect state to which all new arrangements must 
be subject, in tlie works of two diiFcreiit authors. 

The difficulties to which we have just alluded, which have 
hitherto prevented us from establishing a natural, and at the 
same^timc an useful classification of minerals, interfere even in 
a greater degree w'ith any attem])ts to form a natural and an 
useful arrangement of rocks on a mincralogical basis. The 
most important characters of these are frequently to a consi<ler- 
able degree independent of the minerals which enter into their 
composition. Not unfrcquently, also, a rock will retain ail its 
most essential qualities, although undergoing considerable mi- 
; neralogicol changes, by the loss of one, or the acquisition of 
I another substance. It must also be evident, that tlie capricious, 
.and almost endless modes in which the minerals that constitute 
rocks are intermixed, would lead to an enumeration of species 
that would confound the student by its excess, or, if curtailed, 
defeat the object of tlie contriver. 

It is, therefore, an important defect in such a classification, 
that it bears no necessary relation to some of the most interest¬ 
ing characters of rocks. But it is also difficult to propose any 
mincralogical method which is uniform and unexceptionable; 
even were we to overlook the advantages derived from one which 
should fulfil that condition to which we have just alluded. Let 
us suppose, for cximiple, that the presence of some particular 
minerd is made tlie ground of association. In such a case, it 
is evident, that substances most widely separated, not only in 
their natural affinities, but even in their characters as mere splH 
cimens, or rocks, may be associated together; since the mthefa 
rals which enter into their composition are very few, and are 
repeated under many different combinations throughout a gi*eat 
number of rock species. We need not quote examples to the 
geological reader of the confusion that would thus ensue, for 
example^ by assuming either quartz, mica, or felspar, as the 
common bond of a class, or of any inferior division. ' 

* If, Again, the predominance of some one mineral be made 
^the groundwork of a division, it is easy to sec that the same 
^ck might be separated into difiercnc clasaos or subdivisions bf 



an infcricr Icimi, Tliis, for exniMple, would often hi|ppcn in < 
the case of granite; which may contain in excess ai^oiie pfthj^ 
dilTcrcnt miiierals that enter into its composition. 

In tile next place, let it be imagined that the texime ofarftek is ■ 
assumed as a common bond (jf union, and it will bo etjually ap¬ 
parent, that under the granitic, the [miphyritic, or die schistose, 
cognate substances may be widely separated, and thi»se which 
are entirely different in other more essential circumstances be 
associated. Tlie same reasoning applies to any attempt to ar¬ 
range rocks according to Me member of the substances of which 
they are composed. Thus, if a binary, or a ternary propor¬ 
tion be made the groundwork of any association, similar oftbets 
will follow; as it is not unfreejuent for tlie same rock to Tjary in 
the number of its ingi-edicnts. It would be abundantly easy 
to illustrate all these ohjcctiona hy a reference to well-known 
rocks; but tlie enumeration is scarcely required, and would ex¬ 
tend those remarks too far. It must, indeed, be obvious, that 
any mineralogical arrangement, even should it combine all these 
methods in tiie mt>st careful manner, must in n great degretj , 
bo arbitrary; and tliat it must hold out the shadow, rather than 
the substance, of a natural method. • 

If wc even imagine such a system to be perfected, it is evi¬ 
dent, as W’e have hinted above, tliat it would require a very nu¬ 
merous, as well as an appropriate set of terms; and tliis, as l‘ar 
(IS it has been executed by the able author who stands first iti 
tlie work under review, it actually docs. Let us consider, then, 
how diis would afiect geological descriptions, the principal oK- 
Ject for which a knowledge of rocks is required. There is no 
necessary relation betw'ecn tlie composition of a rock and its 
place in tlie order of nature; and many varieties of composi¬ 
tion, as w'e have just seen, occur in the same mass of rock,— 
as in tlie familiar instances of the porphyries and gneiss. Many 
terms would, therefore, be required in such cases, to describe 
geological fact, or one set of connexions; and it would also 
Ipiiow in other instances, that such connexions would appear 
to be implied where they did not exist; merely in consequence . 
of the terms by which rocks, similar in composition, but dif¬ 
ferent in geological characters, were designated. The circum¬ 
locutions and (iilFicultics that would follow, in tlie first of these 
cases, and the confusion tliat would re.sult in the latter, are too 
obvious to be stated. 

TJierc is another objection to a mineralogical arrangement, 
whfoh apiiears to us of no srasili importance. It renders of; 
equal value those rocks which are rare, and in some measure' 
acokleiital, luid those Avhich are of the greatest consequence aifd 
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^ interest^ as fdr as the strui^urc ef the earth, or thef natara] hisi- 
tor^ of^hese substances, is concerned. The most jtare modifi- 
^tions, the»most limited varieties, would thus claim as much at- 
. tention as those which are the most constant and the most com¬ 
mon ; whye differences, which maybe of the greatest importance 
in geological science, but would not excite much attention front 
* them mincralogical composition, may thus pass with much les4 
notice tfian they demand. Hornblende schist will furnish tlie 
reader with an easy illustration of this remark. In the same 
Geological connexions it may be .ample, or it may contain a few 
particles of felspar; but, according to a Mincralogical system, it 
must be designated by two distiiKt terms; and, what is worse, 
tlic simple rock will not even be found in the arrangemejit at all, 
but rniist be sought for among the si^jple substuncea in the sys- 
tcjn of mineralogy. 

If, therefore, m one sense, a minenalogical arrangement of 
rocks is natural, it is, in a much more important view, iinnaturnl, 
or artificial; as it disjoins the wider and more interesting, affini¬ 
ties by which tliesc substances arc connected with each otlterand 
with the general structure of the earth. It is, in fact, an artificial 
system, with the unposing ap[>earancc of a natural one; Ibund- 
cd on a minute set of api)earanees, and negligent of the larger 
features, and the numerous important circumstances of affinity, 
or difference, which prevail among die objects of its contempla¬ 
tion. Thus it in some measure resembles the artificial arrangc- 
inents of the ancient botanists as compared witli the more pliilo- 
sophical views of the moderns in their establishment of Natural 
Orders. Mineralogists, indeed, appear in tliis instance to have 
been misled by* tlie example of Linnams, and by the valuable 
consequences that have resulted from his systems in thoorgani;^ 
c<l departments of natural history; forgetful of the important 
and radical differences by wliicb these departments are distin¬ 
guished from the [)eculiar objects of their study. 

Were it possible to make any arrangement, liowe.vcr artifi¬ 
cial, which sKould facUiUito the study of rocks as constituent 
parts of the eartli's structure, it would form a valuable acqnijT- 
tion to tlie geologist, as well as to the collector of sju’cimens. 
Uut if, in teaching tlie latter to arvangc Ins cabinet, it misleads 
the former—it is injurious and not beneficial, lii tlie prcseul 
state of our knowledge, it appears indeed a vain attempt, Jis 
well as an inconvenient and injurious sacrifice to the formalities 
of an imaginary logic. 

; In proceeding to consider the comparative advantages and 
f dt^focts of a Geological arrangement of Ivocks, we think that tlie 
i^uthors uuder review liavc not been sufficiently cai’cful m dis- 
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tiDguishing betwe^ tlie study of minerals and tihat of die struc¬ 
ture of the earth. The connexion of the former with tRe lattes 
is doubtless an important part of their history; buf the know¬ 
ledge of minerals can never form a proper basis for the surange- 
ment of the great masses of which our globe is composed. If 
our sole object in the study of rocks were a knowledge of 
their mineralogical cmhposition, such an arrangement would 
doubtless be the best But the main end of that study is to 
investigate their proportions, their gradations, their analogies, 
their mutual dependence or connexion, their oijder of succession 
and disposition—in short, their general relations of all kinds, 
to each other and to that structure which forms the object and 
business of geology; And this, as it. appears to us, can only 
be attained by a aassification founded on a geological oasis. 
Such a classification has, for its foundation, the most extensive 
affinities and the most important characters of the objects to be 
arranged; and it thus in some measure resembles a classification 
of })lants, according to their natural orders. While it instructs 
us in the histoir of rocks as constituent parts of the earth, it 
does not exclude their hi.story as mineral compounds: sinefe 
we are enabled to combine with the former the most minute sub¬ 
divisions of varieties; and at the same time have it in our power 
to separate the accidental and unimportant from the constant 
and essential. It also appears to us that it affords equal facility 
for reference as a mineralogical arrangement, by the very sim¬ 
ple expedient of brief synoptic tables; thus combining their 
greater and their lesser analogies; their order in nature with 
meir mineralogical affinities. 

It cannot however be denied, that the objections to such a 
ayston of arrangement are both numerous and weighty; and it 
is only by comparing these with the advantages now stated that 
we can be guided in our choice. 

The most formidable objection is the imperfect knowledge 
which we at present possess of the true order of rocks in nature. 
Whatever system therefore we adopt as the basis of such an 
aiTangement, must confessedly be ijnperfect. But it may stil! 
be such as to be capable of perfection; and it offers a basis not 
only susceptible of correction, but gradually increasing in cor¬ 
rectness; since every step adds something to the mass of facts 
on which it is founded. 

It must also be admitted, that a geological arrangement can¬ 
not be logically correct; since it cannot be fbundecTon one sim¬ 
ple and consistent principle. While the larger divisions are 
derived from the general order which rocks hold in nature, the ^ 
smaller are necessarily founded on mineralogical character^ 
3 
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also follows this very divioiis inconvenience, or ratheir 
'irregulaaity, namely, ttiat, as the latter are subject to Ae form- 
the same mineral compound may occur, as it in fact some* 
times^does, in more than one of the larger or geological divi¬ 
sions? This defect appears at present irremediable; but, such 
as it is, it must be examined, like the js;^8tem itself, not on logi¬ 
cal principles, but on the principle of utility. 

In th either departments of nature, the objects are, in gene¬ 
ral, definite, constant, and connected by simple and invariable 
relations. A rigid adherence to an adopted system of arrange¬ 
ment thus becomes as useful as it is easy. It is the utility, in 
fact, rather than the consistency, of any such system, whidi 
constitutes its merit, and in transferring to another class of ob¬ 
jects those rules to which, from their nature, they arc not a- 
meiiable, we mistake the cud for the means. This is to be an¬ 
xious about words, and negligent of things. An arrangement of 
rocks ought in fact to lie considered as a branch of ^ological 
science, and a history of their natural affinities, as far as that is 
practicable. To the elucidation of that science, all minor con¬ 
siderations ought to be rendered subservient; even at the risk 
Jn^some inconsistencies of order, or the sacrifice of logical 
/Torms. Our first object should be to select that order of ar¬ 
rangement which is most useful: if an unexceptionable regii- 
lari^ could be superadded to utility, such a system would b© 
perfect; but a precision which tends to no useful purpose is 
mere piece of pedantry and delusion. 

We are by no means inclined to suppress the objections to at 
geological arrangement; on the contrary we are anxious to' 
point them out, as they must be known before they can be re¬ 
medied ; and wc have therefore studied to add to those which 
Brongniart has suggested. The number and value of these ob¬ 
jections will perhaps be rendered most apparent by examining 
the conditions required for a perfect geological arrangement, 
and by noting where these are defective. 

In tJm first place, the order of every rock in nature ought to 
, be known; and, to render such a system of arrangement per- 
*fect, it ought also to be constant. Not only should every rock 
be constant in its geological relations, but its mineral charac¬ 
ters simuld be definite and invariable. Further, it would be 
^requisite that under every principal substance, whether it be 
called genus or species, a distinct set of varieties should be 
found, and under those onlj", • 

.But, unfortunately, no constant and definite order of succession 
a^ong rocks has yet been discovered: and it is indeed ndw, 
that no order can be assigned which is not subject to nu- * 
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merous exceptions, both in the larger features, anti in the 
tietails. Besides this, individual ]^>cks^ mre subject tojTrequient r 
changes of* their mineralogicai clmriicters; often passing into 
each other by imperceptible gradations: an objeedbn, however, 
which was already noticed as miliuiting against a mineralt^ical 
arrangement. It is, lastly, a cause of great inconvenience, that 
certain rodks, rcseinbling each other in composition, are sqmG~ 
times found in situations far remote in geological connexion. 

We might have dwelt in greater detail on these defects, and 
Illustrated them by examples, but our limits do not admit of it; 
while to the geological reatlor, lor wliom alone such details could 
have any interest, it can scarcely be thought necessary. How¬ 
ever serious they may be considcTcd, and however they may de¬ 
tract from the regularity or perfection of a gcologUuif arrange¬ 
ment, they do not destroy its utility. Many of the defects 
iiiit of a remedy, by adopting some repetitions, and by making 
some small sacrifices to order: trivial inconveniences, which still 
leave the classification in a great degree equally useful for prac 
tical purposes. 

Having thus acknowledged the defects of a Geological cliissi 
fication of rocks, as they have struck us, it is a justice due to 
Brongniart, and to otlicrs who arc the advocates of a Minelti- • 
logical arrangement, to state their objections also; to most, il’ 
not all of which, we think wo can make satisfactory replies, if 
indeed some of them have not already been anticipated in the 
preceding remarks. 

It is coniHderc'd an objection, that the simple and compound 
. rocks are included in the same arrangement; the description 
of the former being superfluous, as they have already been fouucl 
in the mineralogicai system. But we, on the contrary^ consider 
tins as an advantage; as the geological relations of these rucks 
are fretjuently the same, and as they often pass imperceptibly 
into each other. Even admitting the propriety of describing 
the simple rocks in a system of mineralogy, great inconvenience 
must follow from omitting them in a classification of rocks; from 
Causes too obvious to require mention. 

In some instances in nature, the same rock, occurs in two dis- " 
tinct geological positions, as we have already noticed; and it 
is therefore considered as an objection that it vould appear in 
two places in a geological arrangement. Tiie inconvenience, such ^ 
as it is, appears to ns very trifling, and indeed admits of an easy 
temedy by some method of reference. But we even consider 
the arrangement as advantageous in this case; since it is an im¬ 
portant part of the geological history of a rock, to know that)it 
occurs under diflerent positions and in diflerent associations. 
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It a ^pdo^cal arran^mcsit b hypo- 

^^i«tic9f «>|d diiSdult bf ii|^icatioii. Every day diminishes dbe 
faliditgrof 0!5«^on; and it wiil cease altogether whenever 
tfae^dence Aidl be|>erfected. Bitt it may be retorted ai^o, nn 
the othefwKimdi that if the rivid system is free from hypotftes% 
k is only becax^ it laboars under the mhch greater defect 
exdhditf^'the natural abides of rock% and b ^us nearly usch 
less for the purposes of science. 

The last bisection which appears to possess any weight, is, 
that di^rent mineral'^nompouads are sometimes enumerated 
under one name, aiid the same compounds under different 
names. This, certainly is an evil by no 'means irremediable; 
^ut is«.quesjjon how far, in the present state of the sci* 
ence, ithdmits of a remedy withiiut introducing still greater 
inconveniences. It involves the dlHicult question of a nomen* 
cloture: a difficulty from which the mineralogical method 
is not exempt, and ^ich, if we are to judge from Brongniart’s 
attempt, it has by no means overcome. In a nomonciature 
merely mineraio^&al, the multiplication of names could pro¬ 
duce no great inconvenience beyond that arising Irotn ^eir 
^Wfmbers. As in mineralogy, it would merely serve to regulate 
^and describe a calnhet of specimens. A nomenclature Ibuoded 
on mineralogical characters, is indeed perhaps necessarily mi¬ 
nute ; but the numerous combinations of minerals, and the ad¬ 
less varieties of aspect thus presented, render it impossible to 
ajqily distinct names to ail. So that, even in this respect^ a 
mineralogicsd arrangement is almost unnvoidabiy impertect; to 
«ay nothing of the new terms wliicli would be required to ren¬ 
der it even tolerably complete, and wliich are always productive 
of inconvenience. 

But as the study of rocks, according to the view which we 
have taken of dbis question, is principally required for the pur¬ 
poses of Geology, so, Jt appears to us, the nomenclature should 
as far as possible he rendered subservient to that end. It is in 
the first place obvious, that, for the pui*poses of geological de¬ 
scription, general tenns are absolutely required. Otlierwise, 
as numerous substances occur under one general relation, un¬ 
avoidable confusion, as well as tedious details, would be the in¬ 
evitable consequence. These general terms should also be found¬ 
ed on the geological relations; or should be such at least as are 
likely, from their former application, to convey a true notion of 
the positioiis and analogies of the rocks in question. With re- 
gora to the thferior terms required for the details of varieties 

inferior divisions of any kia<h seems indifferent from what 
^ VQU XXXIV. KO. 07. D 
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sourcf' they are drawn; fiirovided tliey do not trespass. 
blmhed assoc^itons, nor interfere with the leading 
nonienclatiyre^ As, in the study of natural objects, It is nl^Ss^ 
sarj' to combine accuracy in thte details with compreheiisive^e- 
neral views? so, in an}’ system of nomenclature, this leading 
and important object ehould be kept in sight. The mimitise ci 
mrangernent, and the trivial details of a highly refined nomen¬ 
clature, are often injimpus by diverting the attention from the 
greater and more important relations of the ofcgects under con¬ 
federation. It may sometimes even Ibllow, that analogies which 
are only apparent, and dependent on the construction of the 
catalogue, or the nature*of the names, may be transferred to 
the more important portions of the substaiiccs, and thus con-^ 
vey prejudices or false views relating to the structure ot the * 
globe. 

To render a geological system of arrangement complete, its 
advocates should be allowed tbc privilege which Brongniart has 
in his Essay assumed; namely, that of framing terms adapted to 
the wants of their system. More than this indeed is perhaps 
required; as, to the existing imperfect nomenclature may easily 
be traced many of the defects which appear, on a superficial- , 
view, to result from the arrangcnieut. ■ As, in the revolutions 


of Chemistry, it has been found necessary repeatedly to reform 
the nomenclature; so, in tlie progress of Geology, it may here- 
aftm* be found equally requisite to make important changes in 
the nomenclature of rocks* Tlie present nomenclature origi¬ 
nated in a period of ignorance, and it has been but partially 
modified through one of comparative knowledge. Hocks have 
been named, sometimes from their structure, sometimes from 


their composition, sometimes from their geological positions: 
while many are still denoted by ancient and unmeaning terms, 
which are not perhaps the worst with which the catalogue is 
deformed. To adopt terms derived from so many sources, and 
to preserve the consistency of a catalogue or an arrangement, is 
impossible; nor is it easy to make a partial selection, or useful 
alterations, without great inconveniences. In the present state 
of tlie science, it would be a rnah experiment to reform the 
nomenclature altogether, as the science is not ready for such a 
reform. To supersede the use of terms long associated with all^ 
our ide£|||^ is at all times a proceeding which nothing can justify 
but the most decided advantages, and the most absolute certain¬ 
ty that we are proceeding on a correct basis. We consider it lar, 
bed:^ to submit to the defects as tliey now stand, than to incurs 
the risk of others, certainly far worse; and would much rather\ 
both repetitions anJ circumlocutions, than encounter* thiu 
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Jjich inwisbly results from the arnbi^om use, »nd. 




, of a*Minera!ogical classihc^ion to introduce new terms, have 
not been attended with success} olthou^rh Jess productive of in¬ 
convenience, and flowing from high authorities. To innke such, 
an Tittempt in ^.geological system of arrangement would demand 
botJi auftiority and advantages proportioned to tlie greater in¬ 
conveniences by which it would l>e aUended. 

In examining the present iioinenclalure for the purpose of 
seeing more distinctly in what nianuer it interferes with the con¬ 
sistency of« geological arrangement, it will immediately be 
seen, that the most proniiiiciit faiih is the adoption of a double 
•*|Jrir!ClpT?> of nomenclature. Hocks are thus, as we already re¬ 
marked, named, sometimes fxom their nature or their composi¬ 
tion,—^sometimes from tlieif position, or their geological charac¬ 
ter} while that inconvenience Is increased in many instances by 
the capricious mode in which cither of those principles is adopt¬ 
ed. An example will illustrate our nxeaning. There is often 
^no diflercQce between the argillaceous schists of the primary, 

‘ those of the secondary strata; and there is often a ijerlect 
Resemblance between certain granitic compounds, occurring in 
me primary rocks, and in the traps of the latest origin. But 
in the first c.asc, from difference ol jiosition merely, these rocks 
ore called respectively clay slate and sl.ate cla\, or shale; while 
the common term, greenstone or syenite, is applied to two 
rocks, tlifferipg most widely in their geological po.sitions. We 
need scarcely Itcre notice the greater confu'-ton .nnsing from an 
application of tike terai greenstone to stnitiflod and to unstratifi.ed 
rocks; tis this is rather one of the collateral evils which arise 


from neglect, from systems or from ignorance. It appears most 
important to preserve consistency in this respect: For other¬ 
wise this practice may bo made to serve the-purpose of almost 
any hypothesis. The ijciative position and geological nature of 
a rock may thus be determined from its mineral composition; 

. and thiit again from its geological position, and the system made 
quite smooth and easy by a vicious reti.souing in a circle. To 
enumerate the cases where this convenient process has been ad¬ 
opted, would Ik‘ to extend these remarks beyond the space we 
*^an spare for them; hut geologists w’iII be at no loss to recal 
them to their recollection. Jt is limc indeed to draw to a close; 
and in so doing we shall bai'ety observe that, in the present 
irtatc of things, there seems no remedy for the evils arising out 
of this amliiguity, but that of accompanying any geological ar- 
^^gement of rocks that may Ibterealtcr be adopted, by adequate 
e^oitions, or explanations of their geological connexions, and 
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of the views of the author respecting die places whi^ lli(^ oe« 
cupy in the structure of the earthy and the analogieb bj whid!* 
th^ are mutually related. ^ 

&ving thus stated the arguments and objections that semn 
of chief importance in this di^nte, and, as we trust, shown sid^ 
ficient cause for preferring the g^logical method of arriut^ 
nusnt, we shall mve a brief sket^ of the classifications of me 
four authors in me Essay under review. The disadvantages 
a mineralogical arrangement, for the purposes of geologicid 
science, will thns become practically apparent on the one hand; 
although, on the other, it will be seen that the two last authors, 
treading in the antiquated steps of their master, instead of fol¬ 
lowing the path of mtore, have left us nothing but’dielli&doW 
of a hypothetical classification. 

I'he superiority of Bron^art’s work, no less than the repu¬ 
tation of its author, induces us to give his cUssificadon com¬ 
plete, but In the briefest abstract which we can make. The o- 
tbers must be passed over more hasdlv. M^e have not room 
to indulge in many remarks, nor will they be necessary to the 

S tological reader: a few will suffice to point out the places 
e more prominent derect«.. We shall translate the foreign * 
terms that may be required into the synonimes most in use; but 
we have too little confidence in the eventual adoption of the au¬ 
thor’s neology, to think it necessary to give an English physiog¬ 
nomy to the Gallicized Greek compounds in which he deals. 
Ihe brief form into which this arrangement is here condensed, 
will render its defects much more apparent than they are in the 
original. 


C1.ASS I. CbTSTALLIZSD Rocits. (IsOMEKtS.) 

Genus 1st, FeUpatlac. 

Sp. 1. Granite, - common granite, with nuca <mly. 

2. Protege, - the same, containing steatite, talc, or chlorite, 

S. Pegmatite, - graphic granite. 

4. Mimose, -> a compound of pyroaene and felspar. 

Genus 2d, AmphiitMe, 

1. Syenite, -granite containing hornblende—homhlendo 

schist containing fidspar, &c. 

2. Diabase, - greenstone—Jiornblende schist containing fel^ > 

spar—gremistone porphyry—orbicular gran¬ 
ite of Corsica. 

5. Heroithrene,- a horahlende rook containing carlxmat of lime. 
C&Ass II. CaystALLizzo Rocks. (Amxsomebss.) 

Genus Isf. With a haste gf HpaUne Q,uartZm 

Sp, 1. Hyalomicte, - quartz and nuca—probably a variety of quarts 

rock. 
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Cetttti 9d, With m bate ^ Mica. 

m this division conUdni a very inpetfect lirt of 
varieties. 

Schistf- one of the enumerated varieties is a gnrisa. 
•Genus 3d. With a bate if Sc^, {Clay s&tfr.) 

Phyliade^ - includes many varieties of argillaceous schist—* 
« micat^oiiSf or containing imbedded minerals, 

and even bituminous marl date—it appears 
sJso to contain a variety of gndss, and some 
graywack^B. 

2. Calschiste, - a nuxture of clay date and carbonat of lime. 
Genus 4th. Base <f Tab. 

H^odhi^'dteaatchiste, - includes talc slate and chlorite slate, together 
' with many other compound substances. 

Genus 6th. Base f Serpentine. 

Sp. 1* Ophiolite, — serpentines which contain imbedded minerals. 

We cannot help remarking, that as well in this case as that 
of the phyllade, we have a striking example of the great in-, 
'ijkonveiuence of a system which separates the simple from the 
liSSInpoux^ rodcs; and from a circumstance so unimportant, in 
\the case of serpendne, as its occasionally containing chroroat of 
iron, or garnets. 

Genus 6th. Base of Carbonat f Lime. 

Sp. 1. Cipolino, - limestone containing mica. 

2. Oficalce, — limestone containing serpentine, &c. 

3. Calciphyre, - limestone containing various imbedded minerals. 

We cannot sec that any of these inckiental varieties have a 
claim to the title of species; nor is the division even consistent 
with itself} ns the presence of garnet, hornblende, or augit, 
might as well confer on the varieties of the Sp. the rank of 
separate species. 

Genus 7. Ban f Cornfnenne, (this is very indefinite.) 

Sp. 1. Variolitc, - certain amygdaloids. 

2* Vakitc, •> other amygdaloids. 

Genm 8. Base f Amphibete. 

. Amphibolite,*- a sweejung term, which comprises many di&r* 

^ < ent rocks, in which either hornblende or 

actinolite enter as ingredients. 

2. Bosanite, - this also appears intended to comprise every 

rack which has a base of basalt. 

3, Trappiie, roches de trapp—we quote the author in the 

original,' as we can form no definite idea of 
this spedes; igid as fittlc, we may add, ef 
the former^ 
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4. Mdaphyre, « certain varieties of dark-coloured polph^f^. 

• Genus 9. Base of AmphiboUd Petrosilex* ^ ^ 

This base la not very inteliigible-^is it a basalt or a dark clinkst^ie? 


Sp* 1. Porphyry, - the last species has a base of ‘ amnhibole pe- 

irosilicetix. ’ and in these varieties the base 
is ‘ petrosilex ampbiboleux; ’—a distiaClHon 
too reiiued ^br our state of information. 

% Ophite, - green porphyry—surely no more than a variety 

of the last species. 

3. Amy^daloide,-including the vario-ites of Durance, and tlie 

orbicu'ar porphyry of L'or^ica—oit also com¬ 
prises some mure porphyries, we do not see 
why. 

4. Euphotide, - Verde <li Corsica. 

• 1 
Genm 10. Base of PetrosUexy or of Granular Felspar. 


We do not comprehend how these two substances can mei^ the 
same thing. 

,Sp. 1. Eurite, - including whitestone (weiss-stein), clinkstone, . 

some clinkst one porphyries (again),and fioetz«|' 
trap porphyries—a very strange associatidir. * \ 

2. Leptinite, - more weiss-stein—and apiiarently some gra-/ 

nites—(hornfels-) 

3. Trachyte, - more porphyries with base of petrosilex. 

We confess that all this appears to us very disorderly. 


Genus 11. Base of Atgiloliie, 

$p, 1. Argilophyre,- claystone porphyry. 

2. Domite, - claystone with mica. 

Genus 12. Base of Pitchstone or Ohsidimu 

Surely so excellent a mineralogist dues not mean to confound 
these two substances. 

Sp. 1. ^tigmite, - pitchstone or obsidian porphyry. 

Genus 13. Base indetermnate* 

Sp. 1. Lava, *- lavas and scoriae simple and compound—a very 

short process for disposing of the volcanic 
rocks. 

‘ 

Class IIL AoGap&ATS Rocks. 

Genus I, Cemented, 

pp, 1, Fstunmite, - appears to contain quat^ rocks, micaceous stmd^. 

stones, graywBck^s, and graywackg schists; 
and is evidently, even in a mineralogie^l ^ 
‘ view, very injudiciouidy contrived. 
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Genus 2. Imbedded. 

Sp.J, Mimotthyre,- more sandstones and graywackes. 

2. Psefite, -> some of the oid red sandstones. 

3 . Pohdingue, - this appears to comprise a great variety of 

rocks—some of them local, and others ap- 
pMsrtaimng to the former. 

4. Brecda, - these are to be ^^inguished by the angularity 

of the iragments. 


It is abundantly evident that this arrangement is totally un¬ 
fit for llie purposes of geological description; but it is unneces- 
4 ;iyyi^c^i 0 int out the causes, since they must be obvious tO the 
most ignorant of our readers. The respect which we entertain 
for the author prevents us from noticing more of its defects as a 
mineralogical arrangement. We cannot either see tlie neces¬ 
sity’ or the propriety of the Neology which he has thought fit to 
adopt; but it is unnecessary to say more on the subject, as this 
system seems to have attracted little attention, though puldished 
In the Aitnaies de Chimie, (from which work wff have taken 
*®l!fr abstract), as long ago as the year 181 i5. 
i The author next in the' order of the Essays is De la Metherie; 
and his airangenicnt is preceded by a theory, which, as we do 
not very well understand it, wo shall not attempt to analjze» 

His system docs not admit of a brief analysis, like the lormer; 
and moreover it is not deserving of one. We shall content 
ourselves therefore w’illi a mere sketch of his plan. 

It consists of tlirce grand divisions; the aggregate crystal¬ 
lized, imbedded, and agglutinated. The two latter are again 
divided into primary, secondary, alluvial, and volcanic. 

Under the First Division are twelve subdivisions—the quartz- 
ose,—argillaceous,—magnesian,—calcareous,—barytic,—stron- 
tianic,—zirconic,—gluciuic,—gadoUnic,—sulfurous,—combus¬ 
tible,'—and metallic: all of these being supposed to form so 
many classes of aggregate rocks; a very latitudinarian use cer¬ 
tainly of that term^ In some of tliese subdivisions are to be 
found, as might be expected, the well known rocks, such as 
granite, gneiss, &c. in all the diversity of species and varie- 
aties; capriciously enough dividetl, but all apparently describ¬ 
ed from actual specimens. This is all very well; but they are 
accompanied by otliers, which are.either accUlentai mixtures 
of minerals, and not rocks at ail, or, what is worse, are purely 
'imaginary. From this determination to fill up a, visionary plan, 
we have such rocks, for example, as barytes and floor spar, 
^rontian and galena, emerald and granite, sulphur and gyp* 
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sum, anthracsfce and granit^ gold and qoAttz, and^f^'^itiu 
This, ve must say, is ^emons trifling. ^ 

In the Second Division there are the same twelve subdivisions. 


But here, as might be expected from thus hunting down''hii 
system, the author gets into much greater absurdities,* attended 
by no smali confusion. The paste of the quartzose subdi^on 
may be either quartzose, or aigiHaceous, or magnesian^ 
careous, or barytic. Or else it may be Keralie, or Petrosilicjcous, 
or Tefrinic, or LeUcostic, or Opliidc, or Variolitic, or Cor« 
ncan, or a compound of many rocks. The imbedded substance 
may also consist of any siliceous mineral. So muc^ for the fe¬ 
licity of this arrangement; to say nothing of these unnecessary 
terms, each of which would require a deflnition 
Let ns see the result—'the way in which all this order is appUra 
to practice. 

Under the Quartzose subdivision stands first the genus Por¬ 
phyry, containing eleven species, besides varieties: to which 
are added the Decomposed porphyries, containing, among oth«r 
inatters, tlie claystone porpWry of Werner, whi^ is certainly 
not a decorqposcd rock. Next comes the genus AmygdaloiaV 
comprising however but two of the numerous varieties of this 
modification; namely, those which ccmtmn agates and theses 
which contain calcareous mar. The remainder appear to have 
been forgotten. The third genus is Varioiite; coniaining five 
species, of which one is the orbicular granite of Corsica; an¬ 
other, day slate, with occasional crystals of hornblende; another, 
mica slate, with similar crystals. This may be an arrangement 
in words, but it is surely nothing more. In the fourth genus 
we find amygdaloidol porphyries, with an imperfect enumera¬ 
tion of varieties und^ the name of Species. 

After this follows a sort of episodic division, conristing of 
Porphyroide of primary formation—rocks which do not contain 
felspar. Such are, quaru and tourmalin, quartz and garnet, 
quartz and titanite, argillaceous schist and hornblende (die se¬ 
cond timeK the same and mica, the some and octocdral iron, 
mica schist and garnet, mica schist and hornblende (again), 
talc and bitterspar, steatite and tourmalin, chlorite schist and 
toonnaUn, serpentine and oxidulous iron; together with many 
other similar compounds, all formally displayed under the re*^ 
quisite subdivisions, genera, species, and varbties* If this be 
iter arrangement, we know not that any other division than Per- 
;phyn^ would have been required; as it might, on the same 
principle, comprise every compound fock; and many things 
nesides. 


After all this (and we heye been so confused with DiviauteV« 
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•ad the ^hole plan of the arratunment 

lushes froi|r our eyes), comes a First Section on the chreccias of 
^unary formation; a second on Poudin^es of the same nsr 
tur^ and a third on Grits ;-~which ends this strange events 
ful classification. Each of these contains, of course, the 
V(^irite twelve subdivisions already enumerated; although die 
autfiOn^as been mightily puzzled to fill them, if we may judge 
by such ingredients as the followii^^a strontianic breccia, a 
zirconic breccia, a metallic breccia, and so forth. To be sure^ 
he has the |»indour to acknowledge that some of theses such as 
a breccia composed of * ytti’ia cemented by yttria, or j^olinie 
yttria,* has never yet been found; and, we may ado^ never 

JUut it IS fruitless to examine further into this scene of confoh 
sion, which, under all the parade of logical arrangement, de*> 
scribes imaginary substances, and omits existing ones; confits- 
ingpretty nearly all the rest in such a manner as almost to dd^ 
thejtowers of analysis. Pinkerton was at least amusing. 

The arrangement of Signtor Tondi being a geological ons^ 
(fit is necessarv to givea somei^hat fuller account ^of it than of 
last; and to enumerate die geological distinctions on whidi 
ihe thinks proper to found it. 

He divides his rocks into masses, bed*;, transition rocks, stra¬ 
tified rocks (floetz), alluvia], and volcanic, substances. This 
distinction is Wernerian, and to a certain degree theoretic^; 
and, as will be seen, it is productive of no sm^ confusion. 

The first class, that of the massive rocki^ consists <Hily of 
granite (that containing mica), which is exclusively c a ll ed 
primary. 

The next, consisting of bedded roch% contains secondary 

g ranite (how is this ascertmned ?) as the first species. Subor- 
inate to this are, quartz rock,—graphic granite,—^mica,-~CQiii* 
pact felspar,•‘-‘and speck^in. Now, quartz rock is found in e- 
normous strata, and is assuredly not sunwdinate to any granite; 
graphic granite again is always found in veins; compact felqiar 
occurs either in veins or large nodular masses; and mica is not s 
rock at all. Here therefore is a geological arrangement;, if it 
can be called such, deficient in the first and essential principb 
Illogical knowledge. 

The second species in this dbss is weiss-steln, whidi might 
wit];, more propriety have been placed under the versatile term 
subordinate; like many others which, with less propriety, have 
'found thdr way into this convenient repositoay of Ignorance. 
Gneiss and Syenite are made subordinate to this impedes; but^ 
^punediately after, gpeks constitutes a species of its^; having^ 
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as suliordinate to it) hornblende schist, which isi very ^ 
connee;ted wit^it in any way, and lepidoUte, which is FfSt a 
but a rare and accidental mineral 

Mica «Glilst forms the fourth species, with fluor spar (which 
also is not a rook) subordinate; and then follows a lotig list of 
rocks and minerals subordinate both to gneiss and mica 
such as, porphyry, garnet, mic^aceona greenstone, anthrac/teoxb 
dulous iron, &c.; and this again'is followed by substances sub- 
ordinate to mica schist oiily; Comprising gypsum, di^hene, oxi- 
duldus iron, and several othcr^metallic minerals, ilbigillaceous 
schist (Thoreschiefer) tiven comes in, we know not well in what 
capacity, and that is followed by another list of rocks sulmrdi- 
nate to granite, gneiss, and claysiate. Tfic»e are, - 

greenstone porphyry, variolites, the orbicular Corsican granite, 
and green porphyry. This is again followed by another list 
subordinate to gneiss, mica schist, and ckyslatc, includitiginag- 
ncsian limestone, dolomite, comjwtct talc, talc schist, and py- 
rifes. Many other subordinations follow, such as those which 
rank under gneiss and clayslate, gi'anite and clayslate, mica^ 
slate and clayslate, and clayslate alone. 

This system of perpetual suhordinatlOu in alt the modes 81*’ 
refinement, seems indeed a favourite part of the author’s plan. < 
The very geological knowledge which it pretends to impart, is 
more than questionable; but it is, independently of this, evi¬ 
dent, that, in thus constructing his classification, he has intro¬ 
duced inextricable confusion, and entirely mistaken the object 
of a geolt^ical arrangement. His method is moreover operose, 
as well as obscure; since a brief tabular and subsidiary view of 
the various alternations of his rocks would have conveyed all 
this knowletlge in a far more intelligible form. 

The species which follow mica schist, as far as we can m^c 
thorn out in this confused system of tabulation, are, tdpax rock, 
primary limestone, magnesian limestone, siliceous schist, ser- 
j>entine (which, by the by, is a massive and not a bedded rock), 
greeniitcme,' oxidulous irtm of two kinds, magnetic and roicacc-' 
OQS (oiswigluna), disthene, porphyry, oxidulous iron (again)^ 
and amygdaloidul greenstone. Some of these have also their 
satellites or subordinate rocks; and the species porphyry con¬ 
tains further id varieties, besides subvarieties j among which are ' 
Kuch sid>stances as pettrlstone, obsidian, semiopal, breccia and 
tufo.(apparmitly both of tlietrap formation), and lastly syenite* ' 
TluaJa an arrangement, we will venture to Say, which is neithefr;^ 
mineralogical nor geolc^ical, nor even commonly logfca]. ’ ’ 

. The transition class contains, as might be expect^, argilkp 
«;eous schist, greenstone, porphyries, ainygdaioidis,sUiceoas schudf'^ 
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Mic; l^idcs granite, sandstone, syenite^ 
jaspqu the utniial' system of subordinate arrangem^litt being 
irther pursued. '’But we will not dwell on this class, as k adds 
to the confusion ofdte arrangement the additional ol»scurity 
rising front the th^^etic^d assumption on which it is fomided*, . 

' The fourth da^’^mprisas Cheiktetz strati,of the Wernerian; 
sclhniai^ and the arrangement, 'which appears vto contain nothing 
very new, is as follows. Conglomerate, ,oldi^ sandstone, bi¬ 
tuminous marl slate, marl, mountain liinfSSton|,;l(^ara limestone 
(lias), amygdaloidul limestone, gypsum, salt, 'i^riegated sand¬ 
stone, 2d gypsum, shell limestone, calamine !. 4th.;J|mestoue, 
3 d>gypsum, sandsttnie, ch dk. We will not enter into the de* 
subordinate subhiances. As to the geological ar- 
it would not be within the limits of our plan to show 
its Incorrectness; and it has nu>reov(‘r hcen often before the pub¬ 
lic in ^e hands of tlie sewum pecus ’ who are content to live 
in, a ‘ damnable adherence unto authority. * 

Wc are somewhat puzzled about the coal formation, as the 
author lio doubt has himself i>een. It appears to form a kind 
rbf supplement in this cln'=‘s, . and co!i tains, if wc understand the 
suprangement aright, three principal species of coal, with varie- 
^ t,ies, but without subordinate eartliy stratJi, and followed by fif¬ 
teen more species of rock, ineiu<litig, among vai'ious shales and 
sandstones, einnnbar. hornstone, clay irotistone, lithomaya, marl, 
porphyry, anrl Tripole. Surely this is not the arrangement of 
any serif s in nalm c. 

The ‘ fioelz trap’ rocks are cnllefl independent stratified; 
«o thiit it is jiretty plain that cur author’s acquainttuice with 
them is not of a personal naiure. They appear also,to have 
been of a very reueilicuN di;-position, since they form another 
supplement in this class ; ami, as ought be expected, they .com- 

{ ivise basalt, greenstone, eii«k.stune, |v.’rphyry, waeke, amygda- 
oid, and stnne other nialteis. Tht-y are further followed by 
another division of rocks which, though they belong to this, oc¬ 
cur also in other, formations. These are pitchsttwie, obsidian, 
«emiopal, sandstone, sand, shale, clay, compact limestone, inari^ 
clav ironstone, chromat cd iron, anthracit^ wood coal, and jet. 
thm is at least sufficiently confiised ; nor, as it appears to u% 
|j^es the author anu^ar to have nieditatcd his subject, or to havv 
Imrmed for himsiP^liny definite idea of liis own views iuthepro- 
ihulgation of Arrangement. He has a rival, to be sure, in 
our own language, who, in this respect, will compete with him 
.^foT the leaden crown. 

, ^ This arrangement of Signior Tondi U terminated by the allu- 
0^t volcanic, and pseudo-volcanic, rocks. We might here 
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■lake farther remarks on some of this author’s peeuUsriti^|la^/ 
as thst of placing * acque termaii * among the p^ud^'vol&anhr' 
Toc^s, in company witn porcelain jasper; but it b unnecessary | 
Itn* the ol^t which we Imd in view» to indulge in minute ciiii* 
cism. We have fulfilled a duty in thus far analyzing the only lite* 
ndiy complete classification of rocks on a geolofpcafsystem whigh 
has come before us; and, in so doing, are senuble that w* (nay 
be supposed to have put anus into the bands of those wl^ may 
'ififier with us on the expediency of this method of arrungemexiU 
But an example of bad execution is no proof that me me¬ 
thod is erroneous; mid it must be very evident, that the 
execution of any such arrangement must be materially mo¬ 
dified by the di^rent views which, in the presmtjUlittEi(^ed ^ 
state of geological theoiy, may be entertained by different per- 
sons» But whatever system a writer may be induced to adopt, 
be should at any rate come to this task with all the geological 
btlbrmation of his day ; and, whatever plan he may chuse, he 
is bound to be consistent and clear in its execurion, and more¬ 
over to put his readers in posaesston of the theoretical mid 
genercd case on which bis classification is founded. Otherwiaa'i 
he does not present in hb failure an argument against die udttf 
ly of the s3rstein; but a^^ainst hb own Knowledge, cxr industry,. 
4Dar habits of clear thinkW and accurate arrangement. 

Of the arrangem^t of Brochant it b miueccssarr to say 
much, as it is merely a sketch of the well known Wernerian 
Geognosy, and b not accompanied, like the former Essays, ity 
any details of the species or varieties. We have not here room 
to invesligale the principles of this system, even if we were so 
incliiied. It is unnecessary in fact to take any further notice of 
an author who, like some of our own, seems merely the gutter- 
pipe through which the Geognosy of Freyberg has flowed into 
the moudis of those who have haa no access to the divine eprtng 
itself. 

But we must draw thb article to a conclusion, and must ihere- 
fiire omit all mention of the systems of Volcanic rocks, widi 
wlurii thb little compilation b terminated: being the more in- 
ritned so to do, inasmuch as we are but too s^irible that wo 
could throw no useful light on a subject which requires a fb#- 
TOUgh review by some one intimately acquainted, not with ik 
yoicano alone, out with all the vcdcanoas ol^e globes 
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0 |UB riders must not exj^ct too much fnim the title of lS^ 
Nki^rticle. We have no intention of entmng mi the vexotm 
questio of the expediencj or inexpediency of making a publie 
provision fmr the support of the Church,, We are quite satUfiedL 
with tile manner in which the principle of thi» question has been 
decided in England; but our approbation extends no faither. 
Instead of*agreeing with those who consider tithes as the be^ 
means by which such a provision may be made} we consider 
"“tJKlPMTOe very worst that could have been devised : And it 
appears to us, that the adoption of any measure which, at tbe 
same time that it secured the just rights of the clergy, ^ouM 
put an endi to the levying of tithes, would be productime the 
greatest national benefit. The subject of commutation »C(»h- 
wBsedly one of no common importance, both as it affects the 
, |int»es|Bj.e€.tiie l&tabllshment and the country. At the pre- 
^Want period, too, It has a p^uliar claim <mi tiie public attention. 
^Titiies have hitherto been considered as hilling exclusively on 
'^the landlords and occupiers of the soil; and the existence of 
this burden is now ur^ed as a valid reason why they 4i|0uld 
be protected from foreign competition. We believe w'g shall be 
able to show, tiiat this opinion is entirely erroneous; and that 
tithes, however objectionable in other respects, are an equal, 
not a partial tex. But, we must beqieak the indulgence of our 
readers while we state tiie pounds on which this conclusion rests. 
So mucli, and to so very little purptise, has been written on the 
aul^ect of tithes, that it may be safely affirmed there is no palt 
4£ p^itical sdeoce so incumbered with errin’ and misapprehen* 
ttmi, or where it is more necessary to recur to first principles. 

If land yiitidcd no surplus to its }iossessors above the common 
and ordinary profit of the capital employed in its cultivation, it 
is plain, that were a tenth of the preduce set apart fin the use 
of the derg)', the cultivators would be indemnified fin this saeri- 
fice by an equivalent increase on the price of the remaining 
^nine^enths. The level of profit may be temporarily, but S 
^ ^uiDot be permanently elev^d or depressed in any particular 
branch eff industiy: And as there can be no reason why the 
agriculturists should content themselves with a reduced rate of 
•profit, when dl other employments are yielding a hi^ber i^te, as 
^ sofui as tithes were impwed th^ would set about traiisierring a 
^(Htion of their stock to some more lucrative business; and mis 
IBansference would be continued until the diminution of supply 
B 
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had raised prices to their proper level, ^nd restored 
brium of profit. In such a state of* tlfing^, lith^ wdidpjp-’ 
disputable operate precLst ly as an equivalent addition to 4ne 
price Ir^w protluce. But after various qualities of^soil have 
been brought under cultivation, anil 7-eN/s have, in conse* 
quenct'i been pretty generally introduced, it is not so e,t»'y lo 
trace their ultimate incidence and effect, llicy then ‘appear 
to occasion rather a diminution of the rent of the landlord, 
than a rise of prices. Farms which are lithe- free always bring 
a proportionably higher rent than such as are subject to tliat 
charge; and it is naturally conchuled, tliat, were i,tthes abo¬ 
lished, the depressed rents would be raised to the same le¬ 
vel as the others. For this reason, in an advanced 
ciety tithes are not consi<lcred as increasing i/ie price of raw 
produce to the consumers; but as diverting a portion of the. 
relit of die soil, to which the landlord has no just claim, into the 
pockets of its rifihtful ow^uers., the clergyntcn and lay-impropria¬ 
tors. ‘ Taxes on the produce of land, ’ says Dr Smith, ‘ are in re¬ 
ality taxes upon rent; and, though they may be ori^iini^ly taivanced^ 
by tlie fanner, are finally paid by the landlord. When a cert ^ J ‘ 
portion of the produce is to be paid away for a tax, the farmer , 
computes, as well as he can, what the value of this portion, one^' 
3 'eaE .yvith anotlh.T, is likely to ifinoiuht to, and makes a proportion^ 
n&te ititnietnent vi the yeut \\.hich ke agrees to pay to the landlord. 
There is no farmer who does not compute, beforehand, what the 
Church tithe, which is u land tax of this kind, is, one year with 
another, likely to amount to.' • 

* Suppose, ’ says one of the ablest writers in defence of tithes, 

* that the tenth or tithe were to be abolished, it would not put a far-* 
thing into the pocket of the farmer. It would be his landlord that’ 
would be the gainer, not be. The landlord would immediately ad¬ 
vance his rent to the full amount of what was used to be paid in? 
tithes, and would tell his tenuiu, that as he now lets his titbe- 
firee, or in other words lets him the whoie estate, of whidbi he had 
before let him only Mne-tenths, he expects an inen ase of rent, nofc 
only .equal to what the clergy cUimed. but eon.dderafily more; for 
farmers need not be told, how much more easy tli« clergy are lA 
receiving their, tithes, than those layoimpropnators, or private gen¬ 
tlemen, who have great tithes in their tiandi,. ’ 

^And such beyoml nil doubt are the genei ally received opinions • 
on this subject. That we may be able |>r ’pcriy t» auprefiatOv 
theiy accuracy, it is necessary to rcci llei-i, lh:it the exc’vuige- 
abkl,valueQf raw produce is not rcgul^ited by the expenditure 
qidred to raise it on i//c mA:c.v/Umds under cufti vat urn, but 


* Wealth of Kations, VoJ, 111. p. 274:. 
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:h is required to raise it on the poorest * —i% on the 
^ ^^dands which it is necessary to cultivate, in order to 
dtMam % sufficient supply of raw produce. Eut it has been 
sho^, that this last quality of land pays 710 rent; and, conse¬ 
quently, that the produce obtained from it is sold at its naiteral 
price, or the price which is necessary to cover tfa^ cost of its pro- 
ductit^ including therein the profit of tlie capital employed in 
its culture. However, as this principle is obviously of funda¬ 
mental importance in tracing the effect of tidies or taxes on raw 
produce, we shall briefly recapitulate die reasoning by which it 
has lieon established, and endeavour to obviate one or two ob¬ 
jections which have been stated against iu 

^cs t settling of any country abounding in fertile and 
nnapyitqpriatcil land, no rent is ever paid; and for this plain 
reatopf^ that no person will pay a rent Ibr what may be pro¬ 
cured in iinlimiteil quantities for nothing. It is only after the 
most pi^uctive lands have all been brought under cultivation^ 
and when recourse is had to those of an inferior quality, that 
rent begins to be paid by the farmers of those which are supe- 
»rlor. Suppose, for example, that, iu a stationary state of socie¬ 
ty,’*^ne but the best soils are under cultivadon, it is obvious 
^ley could afford no surplus in the shape of rent to dieir pro¬ 
prietors : For, if they did afford any such surplus, it would 
be advantageous for the proprietors of the st>ils of the very next 
degree of lertilitv, and which, in point of productive power,' 
must differ extreuicly little from the first, to commence cultiva¬ 
tion ; and as, by the hypothesis, there could be no increased 
demand, the increased supply could not fail to sink prices un¬ 
til th(^ yielded only the ordinary rale of profit to the proprie¬ 
tors oi'the best soils. But, supposing the country to be rapid¬ 
ly advancing in wealth and population, and that, to attain suffi¬ 
cient siqiplies of raw produce, it had become necessary to culti¬ 
vate soils which, in return for the sanae expenditure as would 
have produced ZOO quarters on the most fertile, yield only 90 
quarters, a rent of 10 quarters would be paid by the occupiers 
',of the former; for it is evidently the same' thing to a farmer, 
wheilier he paj'S a rent of 10 quarters for a piece of land, w'hkh, 
with a certain outlay of capital and labour, yields 100 quarters; 
—or farms, witiiMtt paying any rent, a piece of land which, 
with the same outlay, only yields 90 quarters. This extension 
©f cultivation might be indefinitely continued; and w'hen re¬ 
course Imd been had tt> lands whicli would only yield 80, or 
70 quarters, the rent of-the first quality woulii plainly be e- 
^ual to the difference between its produce and that of the last* 
is. to 100—70, or 30 quarters; Uie rent of the second to 
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like difference betvrecn 90 and 70, or 3() quartern, ^ eo'ovi*, 
An increaee of rent is not, therefore, as is reiy gep«aily bi!{ii* 
posed, occasioned by improvements in agricultare, or by 
creaso in die feitilily of the soil. Were none but the mosf fer* • 
die soils cultivated, no such thing as rent would ever be h^rd 
o£ It results entirdy from the necessity of resorting, as popu¬ 
lation increai^ to soils of a decreasing dc^ee of wd 

iSkerefore varies in its amount inversely as the profit of the capi¬ 
tal employed in cultivation;—that is, it increases when the pro¬ 
fits of agricultural stock dimmish, and diminishes when they 
increase. Profits ate at their maximum in colonics possessed of 
extensive tracts of fertile and uncultivated land, and gencraUy 
in all situations in whidi no rents arc paid; but if- ha 

said tliat rents have attained their mctximum^ so long as capital 
yields any surplus in the shape of profit. But whatever may bo 
the rent of the superior soils, the least fertile soils under culti- 
vation never pay any rent. The price of raw produce must be 
such as will yield the cultivators the common and average rate 
of profit, and indemnify them for their expenses; and it cannet» 
for any considerable peri'Hl, bo either higher or lower. If it- 
were higher, there would be an obvious indneement to s^ly 
fresh capital to the bringing of new land under tillage, or to the 
BBprovement of the old land; and, on the other band, if it 
were lower, there would be an equdj^ powerful inducement to 
withdraw capital from agriculture. Tn every case, therefore, 
—whether ullage be extending or diminishing,—^the price 
that portion of produce which is raised in the least favourable 
circunastance^ and which regidafes the price of oil the re»/, is 
its n^ewary price. the price at which it would be sold if 

rents were altogether unknown; and is not in the leart affected 
by them. 

It has been obge<^ed to this account of the nature uid causes 
of rent, that it takes for granted diat landlords would permit 
formna to occiqsy their lands without spy I'eut. But^ 

in point of fact, it does no such thing. Ihe price of raw pro- 
diioe is not kept down to its necessair price by the coim^tition 
of fanners, but by that of the landlords themselves. Though 
there must necessarily be a very wide difference between toe 
best and die worst soils in any countiy of considerable extent, 
the gradation from the one extreme to die other is regular, and 
nea^ imperceptible* The best differ but litde from those 
whhdi axe immediately inferior to them, and the worst fitmi 
ttooe immediately above them. And hence, whatever may be 
the italie of cultivation at any given period, it would be impoa* 
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r any .combitMUtion among tlm proj^i^^ri^ ciC. culti- 
"S^sliedlmids/ (arid none else could have any motive Ibr eriteririg 
JiXUfQ su^ k corabinatiori)* factitiously to increase the price of 
. ihiw produce. Supposing such tin attempt to be attended witfi 
.a temporary success, soils of tlic next degr-ee of fertility would 
irisbiptly be brought under cultivation, and the redundant sup- 
plj^w^yid infallibly depress prices. It is clear, therefore, that 
the appypriatioH of land does not make any change on the na¬ 
ture or quantum of rent;—that it does not enable the owners of 
the soil to obtain a monopoly price for their products;—and 
,tl»at it is equally true in England or Franco, as in Kentucky or 
New Uollartd, that ihc produce raised by the capital last ap- 
pli^t ^jre cultivation of the soil, jiays no rent. 

‘ ;'^*!l^fc«PRts''reasoning is conclusive as to the effect df tithes and 
other tuxes on raw produce. If tithes were onlylWied froiq^ 
soils of a certain degree of fertility, they would not, after soils 
whose productive power was ove-tcntli less had been cultivate^ 
occasion any rise of price, but would full entirely on the rent of 
the landlord. But this is not the case with tithes. They af¬ 
fect every quality of land indiscriminately: and being exact¬ 
ed-equally from the produce raised in the least favourable, as 
that which is-raised in the most favourable circumstances, 
" occasion orih) an inef'eme of prices. Suppose no tithes are le¬ 
vied, and that the wheat raised on the poorest lands, and which 
determines the price of the whole crop, yields a sufficient profit 
to tile cultivator, and no more, when it sells for 72s. 9d. a quar¬ 
ter,—the price must rise to 80s. before the same profit can be 
obtained after tithes are imposed. In this case the tithe cannot 
possibly occasion any diminution of rent; for the poorest land 
under cultivation pays no rent; so that if it were not compen¬ 
sated to the cultivators by an increase of prices, they would be 
driven from their employment, and the necessary supplies would 
no longer be obtained.,,'. In. every stage of society, therefore, 
from the lA^est to the most improved, tithes operate exactly as 
an- equtv^Ut addition to, the price of* raw produce, and, like 
. all other taxe^ must be paid by the consumers—>that is, by die 
,coantry in general. r • 

V. This account of tithes is nowdse inconsistent with the admit¬ 
ted fact, that farms which are free from this burden bring a pro- 
jwrtioaiably higher rent. The e^enses attending their cultiva¬ 
tion are not increased by the J^Mng a tithe from the ^vroduce 
of ether farms; but, as there ci^iaOt be pr/m, their, occu- 
yfiers obtain tiie same increased p^ice for tlicir produce which is 
Necessary to indemnify the cultivators of the tithed lands. Ther^ 
Ipll^st, however, be an equality of profits^ as well as of prices; 
^ VOL. XXXIV. NO. 67. E 
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and hence, wliaterHr adrantaf^c the occupier of a fon^” 

may gain iiy beifig rcHcve<l from a burden to which bn neigh¬ 
bours are subjected, is coin}x?ns«te<l by a corrcspoiidhjg^ incr^se 
of rent. # 

Tims it apj>ears, that, if tithes were abolished, the rent of 
such farms as pay tithe would not rise to a level wiih the rent 
of those which are tiUic-free, but the rents of the latter^woaTd 
fail to tlie level of the former. As raw produce is umlbnuiy 
sold at its necessary price, or tJic price necessary to afford the 
customary rate of profit to the cultivators of the uws/ land, it 
Wf>uld full the inoincnt they bad been relieved from this heavy 
charge. And the advantage })reviousiy enjoyed by'thc proprie¬ 
tors of tithe-free lands, and which was the only cause of their 
obtaining a higher rent, being done away, their reffls"Would de-' 
dine to thU level of those around them. 

* If rents were uniformly paid in kindly the imposition of tithes 
would unrJoubtctlJy diminish the share of the produce paid 
to tile landlords; but as its value would be increased in ibie 
precise proportion that its quantity had been diminished, thia 
reduced share would still exclmnge for the same quantity of all 
other commodides. Thus, if lands of the qualities Nos. 1, 2, 6, 
&c., respectively produced, in return for the same expendittxrVii 
100, 00, SO, &C. quaiters, the rent of No. 1. would be 
quarters, of No. ^ ten, and so on. But they would no longer 
preserve that proportion after the imposition of tithes; for, sup¬ 
pose ja tcfith to be deducted from their gross produce, the re¬ 
maining quantities would be 90, 81, 72, &c.; and, therefore, the 
corn rent of No. 1. would be reduced to 18, and of No. 2. to 
9 quarters. It is clear, however, that their money rents, or 
di^r rents estimated in any other commodity except corn, would 
not be at all affected. 11 corn sold at 4/. before the imposition 
of the tithe, it would afterwards sell at 4/. 8s, 10|d.; Ibr, unless 
90 quarters now brought as much as iOO quarters previously 
brought, the cultivators of those soils which paid no. ipent would 
not be able to realbe the common and average rate of profit. 
Money rents would, therefore, continue unaltered; on the land 
No. 1. they would still be 80/., and on No. 2. 401. 

It appears, therefore, that in every-state of society, whethof 
rents are high or low, and whether'they are paid in kind or in 
money, the charge of tithes is d^ayed. entirely by the contumerd 
of raw produce. They do nq||.consist of a portion of the rent 
m land belonging to the cle^r, or the lay impropriator; but 
Mtey are a burden whicdi foils equally on every individual In tbe 
kingdom—on the poorest beggar as well as the richest l<wd— 
in proportion to their respective consumpiicn of the ardd^' 
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fijliQin which a tithe is levied. Tithes are, therefore, liaHe to all 
the objectiqns which have been urged against taxes on necM- 
sarhts. They must either directly reduce the wages of the la- 

■ bourer, and depress his condition in society, or tliey must in¬ 
directly prftduce this effect by lowering tlie rate of profit, mid 
atinulnting the transfer of capital to countries relieved from so 
heavy ^ burden. 

Tlie average price of corn in Great Britain during the last 
four or fjve years, has been very near SOs. the quarter ; and the 
agriculturists contend, that this is the lowest price at which it 
can be rais«;l on inferior lands, it is plain, however, that if 
a remunerating price when tithes arc levied, 72s. would 
high remunerating price if they were remitted. 
When wheat sells at SOs., tithes, supposing them to be rigor¬ 
ously exacted, are really equivalent to a tax of Is. a bushel, or 
of 8s. u (juartcr. But, as the avcra||b animal consumption of the 
different kinds of grain by each individual, when reduced to the 
standard of wheat, has been cstpnated, apparently on good 
grounds, at otte'quarter, it follows that, when the medium price 
» of wheat Is 80s», a lithe o?i corn is really the same thing as a 
capitation tax of 8s., and consenuently constitutes an item of 
40s. in the expenditure of every family of Jfve persons 1 

But, tithes are objectionable on other grounds. They are 
not a permanent and fixed tax, but they increase according as 
the difficulty of raising raw produce increases; and are infi- * 
nitely moi*e burdensoiAe and oppressive in a year of scarcity^ 
tlian in a year of plenty, if the price necessary to aftiird a 
sufficient supply of cxim were 60s, a quarter, the tithe would be 
equal to a direct tax of 6s. a quarter; but itj in consequence of 
being forced to resort to Inferior lands, the increased difficulties 
of production had raised the price to 80s., the tithe would be 
8s.; when prices rose to 100s., the tithe would be 10s., and so 
on. Nor is this alL-^The tithe is not only increased in vahcy 
but it is also increased in amaunt^ according as cultivation is 
.extended. 'When land of first quality, and which we have 
Supposed would yield 100 quarters, was cultivated, the tithe 
would be 10 quaiters: But after land of the second quality, and 
which only yields 90 quarters, had been cultivated, the tithe 
would be levied on 190 quarters i When land of the third qua¬ 
lity h,ad been Cultivated, it would levied on 100 4* 90 + 80, or 
270 quarters, and would go on progressively increasing^ both 
mjcame cmd guatitUy^ as fresh s(^s were broimht under tillage. 

' Jbfet cmly,' says Mr Hkardo, whn was the^Mst to explain the 
; jrq^ n^re of tithes, * is the amount of the tax increased from 
quarters to 200,000 quarters, when the produce is increased 
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from one to two niilliohs of quarterg, owing to ilie tnci^Bsed.la¬ 

bour necessary to produce the second million, the relative talue of 
raw produce is so advanced, that tlic 200,000 may be, though €a\f 
twice in yet in value three or four times that of the 100^000 - 

qufurters which wei% paid before, 

, * If an equal value were raised for the Church by any other means, 
increasing in the same manner as tithes increase, proportionally with 
the difficulty of cultivation, the effect would be the same. The Church 
would be constantly obtaining an increased portion of the nei pro¬ 
duce of the land and labour of the country. In an improving state 
of society, the net produce of the land is always diminishing in pro¬ 
portion to its gross produce; but it is from the net inctfme of a coun¬ 
try that all taxes are ultimately paid, either in a progressive j|||a a 
stationary country. A tax increasing 'with the gross hicome^ ' 

vig on ike net income, must necessanlu be a very burdensome, 
very intolerable tax. Th^s a tenth of the gross, and not of^ the 
net produce of the land;; sdid^Pbrefore, as society improves in weallh, 
they must, though the sam^ proportion of the gross produce, become 
a larger and larger portion oz:|||e net jproducc.' ♦ 

The increased oppri^sivSess of iLthe^ from the increased 
difBcuity of raising raw produce, has been fully ad|;nitted by 
those who consider thein as fulling entirely on the of the 
. landlord, and as afiffirding tlie best means of providing for the 
support of the Church. The Reverend Mr Howlett, Vicar 
of Dunmow, in Essex, and advantageously known by his pam¬ 
phlets on Population and the Poor-laws, published, in 1801, 

‘ An Essay on the Inftuence of Tithes oiiHgriculture, ’ in which 
we meet witli the following distinct recognition of this principle. 

* Tithes, as legally and constitutionally settled in this kingdom, 
and as far as respects many oP the fruits of the earth, are the tenth 
of the produce, subject to none of the expenses of culdvation, nor 
of severance fVora me ground; liable, however, to the land-tax, and 

K roebial rates of every dmiominadim; as also to the charges of ed¬ 
iting, and prei^ring them for, and cariying them to, market. 
Hence it is apparent mat the real value of all Siich tithes increases 
fastm* than die value of the titfaeable lands, in die exact proportion 
of the increasing expbn^e of cultivation,' and of severance: and as 
these expet^ have been rapidly advancing for many years past, the 
disproporddn between the increasing value of tidies and of titheable 
lands, has been growing every day greater and greater.—According¬ 
ly, when I look round ^is neighbourhood, 1 film that, In the course 
of die last fifty years/ uMU the rents ^farms have been adeoffcing, 
man an average, idiout one FotinrH, Me retd value ^ ike iUhm has 
been ruxahf tripleb; consequeudy th^ have been Increasing abput 
tmd'oe times asJhst as the resets of the lands from which they 


^ Principles of Political Econoihy and Taxation, 1st edit. p. 22*8r 
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du^f ,a&d hence it ii abo manifest that, in time, the tithes maj be 
e^hal to, or greater than, the rent. This, indeed, is already the caM 
whh regard to some articles of expensive culture. Jt not unfrp- 
quebily happens that the tithe of an acre of hops b nearly worth ^ 
or 4/., after the deduction of drying and duty-~while, perhaps, the 
annual renf of the poupd is only 40s. or 50s.; aiul I liave known the 
tithe of an acre of carrot-seed worth seven or eight guineas, upon 
land for less than a pound. *—^p. 3. 

It is not possible to form any preebe c&tunate of the value 
of the tidies paid to the cler^ and the lay-impropriators. In 
Mr Cove’s Essay on the Revenues of the Church of England, 
publi&lied m 1796, the titlies belonging to the clergy are estimat- 
.ed at 1,562,000/., and those belongiiig to the laity at 192,00<)/ii, 
amounting together to J,751',OO0/. There cannot, however, be 
a doubt that this estimate was a.great deal too low; as it was a 

E rincipal object with, Mr Cove to represent tithes as a trifling 
urdeii; and his computations are throughout extremely loose 
and unsatisfactory. The Reverend Doctor Becke, in his valua¬ 
ble pamphlet on the Income-tax, published in 1799, has bestow¬ 
ed a good deal of attention on this suWeet; and the result of his 
iiive^gation gives entire value of the tithes then collected 
* in ]M|rland and Wales at 2,800,000/. But, the average price of 
corn tor the last ten years has been conriderably more than 
double its average price for the ten years ending with 1799 ; and 
when the increased extent of cultivation is also tjikea into ac¬ 
count, we shall certainly be warrantodi^ conducing, that the 
value of the tithes must now be at leastVdouble their value at 
the former epoch: And hence, supposing Dr Reeke’s estimate to 
be nearly accurate, they must now amount to 5,600,000/.,— a 
«um which, great as it is, is yet, we believe, considerably under- ^ 
rated. 

For we should form a venr erroneous conclusion indeed, if we 
supposed that the value oi the tithes received by the clergy 
and the lay-impropriators, is ecpiivaleht to the whole ejctent of 
the burden they occasion to tlie community. Eicdusive of the 
.Jands form^ly belonging to the ^greater abbeys, the rent of 
•which is now suppos^ to exceed /um cmd a hUf millions, and 
which arc entirely exempted from tithe, a |obsiderable extent 
of other lands, in virtue of claims of prescription, of payments 
of ancient moduses and compositions, or by special Act of Par¬ 
liament, is nearly in the same situation. But, as we have already 
sliown, the produce raised on these lands is notwithstanding sol<l 
at the same price as the produce raised on the lands which are 
fully tithed. In tlicse cases, the landlords are in fact the pro- 
“pietors of tlictithes; and it is t^y, and not the public, who are 
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benefiled by the exemption. An example will set tbis; princi¬ 
ple in a clearer point of view.—Suppose that an annuai supply 
of one million of hats is required to met't the dciriandy^tpat 
they cannot be produced for less than 10s. each, and that^he 
Government imposes a tax oi Is., or a litht:, bn 100,000 of these 
hats;—it is obvious that in these circumstances the price of the 
whole hats would immediately rise to 11s.; for, if they 4id ribt, 
no person would buy Uie taxed hats; and their producers not 
beinpr able to obtain the ordinary rate of profit, would invest 
their stock in some other employment. In this case, therefore, 
the Govcrnm«it, by levying a tithe on 100,000 hats would only 
acquire a revenue of 5000/.; but the total extent of the buiden 
thus imposed on the public would really be equal to 50,000/., of 
which 45,000/. would go into the pockets of die manufacturers 
of those hats which were exempted from this charge. Now, this 
is precisely die case with the tithes paid to the clergy and tihe 
laity. They increase the price of the produce raised on those 
lands which arc relieved from them, to a par with its price on 
those from which they are exacted to the utmost extent. 

It is easy from this to perceive, that it w||| not do to consider 
the additional burden thus entailed on the community,, Hl Ji* 
mited to the increased rents obtained by die owners of tithe- ’ 
free farms in England, The landlords of Scotland must gain 
equally by being exempted from this charge. The produce of 
this division ox the United Kingdom, is freely admitted into 
those markets which aneMiiefly suppli^ by the produce raised 
on the tithed lands in the other divisions; and its Value must, in 
consequence, be propordonably advanced. If tidies are really 
an advantageous tax, they ought undoubtedly to press equally 
on all qualities of land. As now levied, a very large propor¬ 
tion, perhaps not less than one half of their total amount, is 
not receivea by the clergy, for whose use they were originally 
intended, or by the lay*impropriator, but by the landlords of 
Scotland, and the owners of tithe'free lands m England. 

It is true, that if an cqual/cvcnuc were raised ibr the sup¬ 
port of the Churph by any other tax, which shoula vary pro-, 
portional^y to. th&iexpenses of coitivation, its efiect, when con¬ 
sidered only with i^rence to the sum taken from die pockets 
of the public,;i,would be the same. But, as dthes are now le¬ 
vied, they amount, as we have just seen, to a much larger sum 
Is received fay the clergy ;—and#^^ what is still worse, they 
a perpetual source of divisions and contentiems between the 
vpastor smd his flock. The dergy cannot certainly be blamed 
ibr exacting payment of that portum of the protluce of the soil 
which the law has set iqpart for dieir support; nor is there any 
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set of laen more deserving of a liberal provision, or whose la¬ 
bours conduce more to the public advantage. It is the manned 
iuNwhieh they are provided for, that is vicious and ohjectionable, 
P^haps the circumstance of the provision for the maintenance 
of the clejgy, being chiefly derived from a heavy tax on the 
most indispensable of all necessaries, is the least revolting part 
of the system. It will not be denied, that the influence and 
usefulness of a clergyman must mainly depend on his pos¬ 
sessing the esteem and affection of his parishioners. But, so 
long as stipends are paid by tithes, this esteem and affection, in 
most cases, if not in all, cannot be acquired, excqit by a sacri¬ 
fice, on th * part of' the incumbent, of a portion of his income. 

* The rate of tithe is a tolerable barometer of the love or dis¬ 
like of parishioners; where they are higJier than ordinary, you 
may be certain of finding a turbulent divine, who will have 
rtgAls, regardless w’hether he is liked or disliked. If, on the 
contrary, they are moderately exacted, the love and re>«i)ect of 
Ills neighbours follows of course. ’ * It would be of no use to 
tell a farmer, that the greater the rigour with wiiich tithe is ex¬ 
acted, the higher must be the price of corn. He only sees the 
immediate sacrifice he is called on to make; and he does not 
give himself the least trouble .about the ultimate* effects w'hich 
may result from it. Besides, prices w'ould bo equally high if 
the tithe w»a.s exacted from the worst lands only; and the farmers 
of tite richer lands have, in truth, a real as well as an apparent 
interest to reduce the tithe to the lowest possiWe amount. It is 
undeniable, that this system liokls out a bounty to extortion and 
rapsicity, on the one Innd, and to fraud and chicanery, on the 
other.. It has often set the duty and tlie interest of the clergy in 
opposition to each other; anti has done more to pt^ralyze their ex¬ 
ertions, and to deprive them of the esteem of their parishioners, 
than all the efforts of all the infidels and sectaries that ever ex¬ 
isted. In the emphatic langudj^ of Mr GnatCan, ‘ it has made 
the clergyman’s income to fall with his yirtues, and to rise with 
his bad qualities; just as it has made the parishioner to lose by 
• being ingenuous, and to save by dishonesty, * No better plan 
could have been devised to disseminate the worst vices, and to 
make the ministers of the Gospel of Peace tiie unwiliing in¬ 
struments of endless liti^tion and implacable animosities. 

To the credit of the Church of England it ought to be men¬ 
tioned, that the clergy seldom carry dneir claim for tithes to its 
full extent; and that they are, in general, much less rigorous 
in their demands than the lay-impr;^riators. But, in despite of 

this moderation, tithes constitute an extremely heavy burdc]|. 

- .. —.— . - - --- 

f Suivey of the County of Clare, p. 1 
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Mr Stevensou, the weJl-infornied author of the Aigriculturai 
6urvey of tite County of Surrey, published in iS09^ states 
(p. 92.)j that, although tidies are not more rigorously exited 
there thanmost other counties in England, it is the common 
opinion, that a farm tithe-free, is better worth 20s. aq acre than 
a tithed farm, equafly favoured in soil and situation, is worfli ISs. 
This may, at first sight, appear a dispi’oportioned different; 
hut a little reflection will satisfy ns why it should be so great. 
Considerably more than the mere value of the titlre must be 
taken into account. The tithe is a variable tax. It increases 
not only according to the gradual increase of cultivation in ge¬ 
neral, but it increases propordonably to the greater expenditure 
of capital and labour on each particular farm. No doubt, in 
this, as in every other case, the fai’mer is completely indemni¬ 
fied for the tithe; for otherwise he would not expend this addi¬ 
tional capital. But lie does not think so. He pays his rent 
willingly to the landlord; but he considers the tithe^proprietdr 
as an interloper who, without having contributed to raise the 
crop, claims a share of the jiroduce* The fear of bemg sub¬ 
jected to diis demand, unquestionably contributes to check the 
progress of improvement, and to cramp the exertions of the 
fanner. Thq^occupier of a farm subject to thi» charge, can ne¬ 
ver be brought to consider himself' as realizli^ the same profit 
ii*om the capital he employs, as his neighbours in the tith^free 
farms ; and hence a considerably greater increase of piaffes is 
necessary to induce him to lay out additional cafiital, than would, 
be necessary were he relieved from this tax. In this way tithes 
contribute indirectly, as well as directly, to raise prices—direct¬ 
ly, by the positive addition which they make to the expenses of 
tlwB cultivators of bad land—and indirectly, by generating an 
indisposition to fresh capital to tlie improvement of the 
soil. *■ Of all institutions, ’ says Dr Paley, who cannot surely 
he reckoned unfriendly to; tbe’^real interests of th^ Church, 

‘ adverse to cultivation and improvement, none is so noxious as 
that of tithes. A daimant here enters into the produce, who 
contributed no assistance whatever to the production. When • 
years, perhaps, of care and toil have matured an improvement— 
w^n the husbandmait secs new crops ripening to his skill and 
ifiliistry—the moment be is ready to put his sickle to the grain, 
be finds himself compelled to divide tW harvest with a stranger. 
Tithes are a tax, not only tipon industrj'^ but upon that inmis- 
pry which feeds mankind, upon that species of exertion which 
it is die aim of all wise daws to cherish and promote. * 

But it is to Ireland, and not to England, thaltwe must di¬ 
rect our aliention, if we wish to see the tithe system in its 
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worst form. In Hkigland, the vast majority of inhabitants 
are Protestants, ana the lands of the rich, ns well as of the 
pc^r, are Equally taxed for the support of the Church. But 
. th^ reverse of all this has place in Ireland. Thpre^ the pro*- 
vision for.a Protestant establishment is chiefly drawn from Ca¬ 
tholics; and while the potatoe garden of the poor dotter is 
titned to the utmost extent, the flocks of the extensive and 
opulent grazier are.entirely exempted ! Primate Boulter, whos|> 
administration commencetl in 1724?, and ended about 1742, 
in a letter to Sir Robert Walpole, thus writes. ‘ Sintfe the 
Reformation, while tlie lands v.’ere mostly in Popish hands, 
the clergy Fook wlirit they could get, thankfully; and very few 
went near their living to do their duty. * Matters continued in 
this state until tlie caf>itukition of Limerick restored tranquil¬ 
lity to Ireland, and threw almost all the benefices into the hands 
of Protestant rectors. Subsequently to this period, the clergy 
began gradually to reassume their constitutional rights; ao4 
^laout the year 1720, formally demanded payment of tlb| 
tithe of ngislment, or the tithe of cattle and other produce, 
of grass lands. But although the right of the clergy to this 
lithe was equally dear antt indisputable as their right to tlic 
tithe of tillage lands, it was vehemently rc^isletjfeby the land- 
lord*^. The clergy appealed to the Court of Exchequer, wlio, 
after a full and pjitienl hearing of the case, decided it in their 
favour. Tins, however, did not put the question to rest; Ibr, 
shortly after the decision of tiie Court, the Irish House of 
Commons resolved (18th March, 1735), that ‘ any lawyer as¬ 
sisting ill a prosecution lor tithes of agistment, should be consi¬ 
dered as an enemy to his countrj'; * By this extraordinaiyr re¬ 
solution, adojited when the cultivated land in Ireland was not the 
hundredth }iart of what it is at this moment, this honourable as¬ 
sembly robbed tlie dergy of tlie prindpai source of fibeir in¬ 
come, and threw the burden of thdr support entirely on the 
ptoprietors of tillage lands. Such was the footing on which the 
tithe of agistment stood at the period of the Union, when Sir 
John Macartney, aware that tlie resolution of 1735 was not law, 
moved tliattlie abolition of the tithe of agistment should stand as 
a part of the act. This propositon was intended only as a stra¬ 
tagem to defeat the Union. 

* It was not expected that the minister would agree to such a mea¬ 
sure ; while on tlic other hand it was confidently believed that it would 
act like magic, in urging the body of landed proprietors to oppose 
•*the Union, which would be the means of making this tithe revert to 
its original owners. The minister, however, instead of resisting the 
measure, suflered it quietly to passand that which, before the U- 
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nion, was only o resolution of the House of Contooiv •;j» now a for¬ 
mal act of the I(n|iiena1 Parliament.' * 

Besides tke striking injustice of having one part of society/e- 
lieved from a burden imposed for the common benefit of ^he . 
wboloy tbis limitation of the tithe has been productive of still 
greatiar disadvantages. The clergy, whose incomes being chid^- 
ly dmrived from tithes levied frc«n the poorest class of tUeir^a- 
rishioners, and who were almost all Catholics, were compelled, 
^ well to save themselves from the odium and e\»en hazard of 
I^SQpal interference, as from non-residence, to let their tithes, 
or to employ an agent, or tithe proctor, to collect them. It 
is easy to perceive what an immense field has thus been opened 
to oppression and injustice. The i)ovcrty of the cotters and 
other small farmers, render them in most cases unable to appeal 
to the law for redress against the unjust exactions of the tithe 
proctor- The consequence is, the prevalence of discontent, riot, 
mnd bloodshed. The levying of tlie lithe from fmtatoe crop« 
to the protracted an^ disgraceful outrages of tlie Whitl^ 
boys; and the banditti who, under the names of Steel-boys, Oafe- 
bo)’8, Peep-of-day-boys, Carders, Thrashers, &C. have, in sim> 
cessLon desolated this unhappy country, have almost all had 
their origin ^ the same cause. It deserves to be mentioned, 
that, with the exception of die White-boy^ whe^e depredations 
were coaiiined to Munster, the others principally consisted of 
the manufacturmg and Presbyterian population of Ulster. Nor 
is the case very different even at this day. Mr Wakefield, who 
has left no subject untouched which could throw light on the 
state of Ireland, and the accuracy of whose information has not 
been disputed, states distinctly that there is infinitely more diffi¬ 
culty experienced in collecting tithes among the Protestants of 
the North* than among the Catholics in the South. 

We have already shown, that no farmer will lay out capital 
eldier in the improvement of old land, or in the bringing in of 
|iew^ unless the price, of raw produce be such as will jmbrd him 
the common and avera^ rate of profit on the capital so expend¬ 
ed. But in Ireland, the occupiers of the small patches of 
ground into which the country is so very generally divided, are 
entirely destitute of capital. These patches are sought after 
because Uiey afford the means of prolonging a miserable ex¬ 
istence ; and, owing to the excess of populaticm, the com|>cti- 

t n for them is so great 13iat it is but seldom the rent is limit- 
to what tlie land is fairly worth. Thirty-five years ago it 
was no uncommon thing for a coticr to pay 7/. per Irish acruf* 


» Wakefield’s Account of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 485. 
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for .potatoe ground^ an atlclitional lOs. or 12s. for tilhel * 
The evil must have inci'eased since; and it is rendered more 
grievous |iud intolerable, from the prevailing custom of taking 
a jfh'omissory note from the cotters in lieu ot the titlie. When 
tliis promissory note becomes due, the poor cotter is generally 
unable to Vay it; and his cow, as the readiest article, is laid hold 
of and exposed to public auction. * Judge, * says Mr Wakcr 
field, ‘ what must be the feelings of the half-famished Cotter, sur¬ 
rounded by a wretched family clamorous fpr food, when he sees the 
tenth part of the produce of his potatoe garden exposed to public 
cant i or, if he has given a promissory note for a certain sum of mo¬ 
ney, to conipensate for such tithe, when it becomes due, to hear the 
heart-rending cries of his oifspring ednging round him, and lament¬ 
ing for the milk of which they are deprived, by the»cow*s being sold 
to discharge the debt. Such accounts are not the creation of fancy; 

the facts do exist, and are but too common in Ireland_I,' continues 

Mr Wakefield, * have seen the cow, the favourite cow, driven away, 
accompanied by the sighs; the tears, and die imprecations oi' a whole 
family, who were paduUng after, through wet and dirt, to take their 
last alFectionate farewell of this Aeir only friend mul benefactor at the 
pound-gate. I have heard with emotions, which I can scarcely de¬ 
scribe, deep curses repeated from village to village as the cavaicadc 
proceeded. I have witnessed the group pass the domain walls of the 
opulent grazier, whose nunlerous hei ds were cropping the most lu:^u- 
fiant pastures, whilst he was secure from any demand for die tithe of 
dieir produce, looking on with the most unfeeling indiifurerice. But 
let us reverse the picture, and behold the effects which are produced 
by oppression so insufferable as to exdnguish every sentiment iu the 
breast, but a desire of revenge. I have beheld, at night, houses in 
flames, and for a moment s^posed myself in a country exposed to 
the ravages of war, and suffering from the incursions of an enemy. 
On the following morning, the most alarming accounts of Tlirashcrs 
and White-boys have met my ear; men who had assembUHt with 
weapons of destruction, for the purpose of compelling people to swear 
not to submit to the payment of their tidies. J have been informed 
of'th^e oppressed people, in the ebulUdon of tlieir rage, iiaving 
murdered tithe-proctors and collectors, wreaking their vengeance 
with every mark of the most savage barbarity. Cases of this kind 
are not rare in Ireland; they take place »aily ; And were a in&- 
tory of such tragical events collected, they would form a work which 
could not be read witliout horror, and which w'ould be the best coii|- 
fuent upon the system. * f 

if any additional evidence were wanting of the pernicious 
ftnil destructive effects which have resulted IVoni the niaiuier iu 


* Grattan’s $|>eechcs, Vol. I. p. 148. 
t Acc(}uat of Ireland, VoJ. H. p. 480’. 
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which tithes arc levied in Ireland, it might be found in the ex¬ 
aminations of the leaders of the rebellion in the Houses of Lords 
and Commons. On Lord Clare’s asking Mr Thomas Emmet, 
whether he thought Catholic Emancipation and Parliamenfajy 
Reform any objects witli the common people, he,answered, 

* As to Catholic Emancipation, I don’t mink it matters a fca- 
‘ tlier, or that the poor think of it; as to Parliamentary Kc- 

* form, I don’t think the common people ever thought of it un- 
‘ til it was inculcated to them, that a reform in Parliament 

* would cause a removal of those grievances which they 

‘ do feel. ’ \Vhcn Mr Emmet was questioned by Mr Foster, in 
tlie House of Commons, whether the Catholics pefculiarly ob¬ 
jected to tithesi,; he answered, ‘ They certainly have the best 
‘ right to complain; but I rather tliink they object more as ie- 
‘ nants than as Catholics—and in common with the rest of the 
‘ tenantry in tlie kingdom; and if any other way of paying even 

* a Protestant Establishment, which did not bear so sensibly 
*■ upon their industry, were to take place, 1 helieoe it •mould go 

* a great •way to content them, * On Dr M‘Nevin’s being ask^ 
whether Mr Grattan’s motion relative to tithes was not a short 
cot towards putting down the Established Church ? he re¬ 
plied, * If the stability of die Established Church depends on 
*• the payment of tithes, the Church stands on a wefiker founda- 

* tion than in civility 1 would have said of it; but of this 1 am 

* sore—that, if tithes had been commuted according to Mr Grat~ 

* tan*s plant a very powerful engine would have been taken out of 

* our hands,'* 

Surely it is now high time to endeavour to devise some less 
partial and less oppressive means of providing for the support of 
the Establishment. ‘ For inwards of sixty years—from the era 
of the Wlutebo 3 is down to diat the Ribbonnum—Ireland has 

constantly, or with a short intervals only excepted, been a 
prey to excesses arising irem this cause. Hie gibbet, tbatr^y • 
ancf perpetual resource of weak and vindictive legislators^ has 
groaned under the weight of criminals; and the country has 
been outraged and disgraced by the incessant recurrence oi* 
bloody and barbarous execudgns. But tranquillity has not been, 
and could jikbe restored, by such means. If we expect to fre6 
Ireland frmW these sanguinary atrocities, we must attack the 
evil in its sources, and not content ourselves with lopping off the 
limbs it has vidated. * The true principle with respect to ]^our 

* peasantry is exoneration; and if I could not take the burden 

* ^drely off their back, 1 would make it as light as possible. ‘ 
f —^I would exempt the peasant’s com and garden from tithes; 

if 1 could not m^ him rich, I would do the next thing in my 
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‘ power; I would corkfeidor his poverty as sacred^ estd'pi^ect 
* against an extortioner, the hallowed of his little boun- 
‘ Grattan*s Speech, \^th 

As ml^ht haVe been expect^, a variety, of plans have bt^n 


a sum as would be sufficient to buy ei^tates yielding a rent equal 
to the present value of the tithes, which should 1^ exclusively 
applied for. the support of the clergy. It would^ however, be 
manifest^ unjust to burdcn*one class of society with the cost of 
a measure which would be so greatly beneficial to every other 
class. It is true, the iiicreased facilities it would give to future 
improvements, would render the abolition of the tithe p irticu- 
larly advantageous to owners of estates; but the public in gene¬ 
ral would be equal gainers by the fall which it would occasion 
in the price of raw produce. Although, therefi:)re, the land- 
ioids should be made to contribute a larger'prtqionion than the 
ofhers, the estates for the clergy ought certainly to be purchas- 
* ed by a tax levied from the countryilb general. But, besides 
the difficulty of raising so very large a sum as would be reejuir- 
ed for these purposes, thi& measure is liable to other objections. 
It 'would have the effect of adding prodigiously to the landed 
property in mortmain, and it would have a strong tendency to 
sink the character of the clorgj’man in that of the farmer. The 
clergj'maii ought not to be set a-bargaining and higgling with 
squires, farmers, and labourers. The less he comes into con¬ 
tact with them, in this way, so much tlje better. It is extreme¬ 
ly difficult to reconcile the two char3Ctem,of a good farmer and 
a zealous and attentive dergyman. 

However, if there were no other method of getting rW of 
this odious and oppressive burden, objections against com¬ 
muting tithes for landed property} M^Dtild certainly be entitled to 
veiy little weight. But we incline to ^ink, that the prcmosal 
for a commutation by means of a poundage on rents, w'ould, on 
the whoiei be more eligible. Were ^is plan adopted, some 
such machinery as that oy w'hich the income-tax was collected, 
would suffice to levy the rate ^ a very small expense; anti 
while the clergy w'ould be secuted in all their just rights, an end 
would be put to all disputes h^^een the incundbent and his pa- 
.ridkioners. ’ 

The same objection may perhaps be^Hiade to- this plan that 
weUiged against the former, that instead of distributiHg the 
burden of providing for the Church equally over the commu- 
6 


suggesteoator putting a stop to tue gross mm flagrant abuses oi 
tithe system, raising an etjuivalent income for the clergy 
in lieu of mhe. To effect this most desirable object, it has been 
proposed to assess the landlords of the different counties in such 
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nity, k vK>uId throw it entirely on tlie pi*opl‘iestors of lands and 
houses. But on rent would not reall;^ have this 

rflect. llenll fkt%^*^miuon acceptation, it must be recoll^jpt** 
<*tl, iucludwti^ mrely tlie sum paid to the landlord for the use 
of tlie iiaturartthd inherent powers of the soil, but also tlie sura 
paid him for the use of the necessary buildings and fences, and 
lor the other improvements which may have been made on its 
sttrlace. This portion, of rent consists really of the profits of 
the capital vested in these buildings and improvements, and 
consetjuently would not be affected by a poundage or tax on 
rent. Neither a landlord nor a farmer would erect^ steading, 
or lay out any capital, either in thePbringing in of new, or the 
amelioration of old land, unless the price of raw produce were 
such as, exclusive of all expenses, would'yield the common, rate 
of profit. But as this profit would be denominated rent, and 
would, by the proposed plan, be subjected to a poundage, it it# 
obvious tliat no such expenditure of capital would take place 
until prices had been prbportionably advanced. It is not pos¬ 
sible to say what portion of the rental of the kingdom is made 
up of interest of capital, and what of a compensation for the ule 
of the powers of the soil,'Unquestionably, however, the former 
anioimts tp a very large proportion of the r«it derived fi’oin 
good soils, and to almost the w^hole of that derived from those 
of an inferior quality.' Now, it is plain, that a poundage on 
this portion of rent would neither mil on the landflords nor the 
tenants, but on the consumers of raw produce, or, which is the 
same thing, on the comftry in general. Thus far, tlierefoie, a 
poundage on rents would be an equal tax; and the additional 
portion, which would fall exclusively on the landlord, would* 
not be more than a reasonable equivalent for the peculiar ad¬ 
vantages he w’ould derive from the abolition of tithes. 

Should this plan be adopted, it would be proper to levy the 
poundage equally from rents of every description. It is alike 
inconsistent with justice and with common sense, that,, because 
an estate happen^m, some thr^ hundred and fifty years ago, to 
belong to a monastery, it should now be exempted from ail 
charge on account dP Establishment. But, as the law now 
stands it is tnmre than exempted—>it is, as we have .shown, ac¬ 
tual! jWInrich^ by the burilens imposed on others! This inon- 
strohs anomaly should be tolerated no Imiger. If any exemp¬ 
tions were made, it ought to be in favour of occupancies befow 
10/. or $0l. a year in* value. It would; be well to relieve i^e ^ 
cotters of Ireland entMy of this tax; liut, whether that w^e * 
done or not, the grass lands of that kingdom, and the tither^5^ 
lauds of England, ought unauesttonabfy to be made to oontii* 
bute equally with the rest to the support of the ChmxlH 
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Were a poundage on rents suMtuted for tithes, &ot part of 
the income of the Chnrdk derived from rents, property so term¬ 
ed, would «till increase with every increase in t!ie diiHculty of 
, prc^uction; but that part which was derived from die profits 
capital, and wliich had to be defrayed by the public, instead of 
increasing,* as at present, proportionably to the gross produce of 
thl^ soil, would only increase proportionably to the net profit of 
the stock employed in its cultivation. This would be a very 
great advantage. It would give the clergy every fair benefit 
to which they are entitled; and would save the public from tlie 
scourge of a system of taxation whidi must necessarily increase 
in a greatei^ratio than tiie means of paying if. 

That there would be many and serious difiiculties in the way 
0 ^' such a commutation as is here proposed, cannot be doubted. 
But tliey are not insurmountable; and ought not to be allowed 
to weigh one,grain in the balance when set against the advan¬ 
tages th^ would result from carrying it into effect iJuch a 
measure would occasion a very considerable fall in the price of 
the necessaries of life; it would relieve the country from the 
worst of all taxes—a tax increasing with its gross, and payable 
'<^ut of its net income; it would restore that harmony and good 
understanding between the clergyman and hb parishioners, so 
essential to the best interests of society; and it would do more 
to secure the peace, traiKjuiliity, and improvement of Ireland, 
than any measure which has ever received the sanctloit of the 
Legislature. 


Art, IV. Memoirs the JLiJe of Sir Joshua Iteynolds; with 
some Observations on his Talents and Character, By Josiirii 
Farington, R. a. London, Cadell & Davies. 1819. 

^T^fiis, with regard to its main object, must certainty be re- 
garded as a superfiuous pubUcation. Forty years after' 
•,the death pf Sir Joshua, Mr Farii^gtoa has found himself call¬ 
ed upon to put forth a,^in octavo volume, to revive tlie rpeefi- 
I lection of the dispute b^ween their late President and the Atpa- 
demjr, and to correct an error into which Mr Malone had. fall¬ 
en, in supposing that Sir Joshua was not entirety to blame In 
thM business. This is a remarkable instance of the tcnacious- 
ness of corporate bodies with respect to the immaculate purity 
of ^eir conduct. It iivas at first suggested that printed notes 
mi^t be sufficient, with references to the pages of Mr Malone*«r 
account : but H was finally judged best to give it as a connected 
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narrative—^tliat the vindication of the Academy might ali^ i%! 
only as a Parenthesis or an episode. So wc have a fiiill aocowit 
of Sir Joshua’Ss birth and par^mtaget go<l-fathers and 
thers, with as. many repetitions beside as were necessory togii^ 
a colouring |tto"| 0 ifr Farington*s ultimate object. The manner 
in v^tch ilw of the publication is insinuated, is curious and 
ch^acteristic; But otir business at pi^ent is with certain 
g^eral matters, on which -we have some observations to offer. 

'f In the present instance,' says Mr F., ‘ we see how a character, 
fonned b)* early habits of consideration, self-government, and perse* 
v^ng industry, acquired the highest fame; and made his path 
through life a cuurs^of unruled moral enjoyment. SinJosfaua iley* 
nolds, when young, wrote rules of conduct for liioiself. One of his 
maxims was, “ that the great principle of being happy in this world. 

is, not to mind or be aflected with small things."'’ To this rule^lH 
strictly adhered; and the constant habit of controlling his mind cim- 
trlbuted greatly to that evenness of temper which cnamM him to live* 
pleasantly with persons of all descriptions. Placability gS temper 
may be said to have been his characteristic. The happiness of pos* 
sessing such a disposition was acknowledged by his friend Dr John* 
sou, who smd, ** Reynolds was the most tnvtilnerable man he had e* 

“ ter known. ** 

** The life of this distmguished artist exhibits a useful lesson to all 
those who may devote tlicmselvcs to the same pursuit. He was not 
of the class of such as have been held up, or who have esteemed 
thesnseb^, to be beaven^born* geniuses. He appeared to think little 
of such claims. It will be seen, in the account of his progress to 
the high situation he attained in his professiem, that at no period was 
there in him any such fancied inspiration; on the contrary, every 
youthful reader of the Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds may feci as* 
sured, that his ultimate success will be in proportion to tlie resolu¬ 
tion with which he follows his example.' ^ • 

This, wc bellev^ is the current morality and plrilosophy of 
the present day; and therefore it js of more consequence to ob¬ 
serve, that it appears to 119 to be a mere tissue of sophistry afid 
fcdlj. And firs 4 as to happiness d^enditig on ‘ not being af¬ 
fect^ witiji smaJi thingSy’ it seems plain enon^, that aeon* , 
tim^Rowof pleasurable sensations cannot depend every ino-* 
nient on ^eat objects. Chlldrmi are jl^posed to have a lair | 
share of enjoyment; and yet tlik arises chiefly from their being 
delighted with trifles—* pleased with a rattle, tickled with a 
straw. * The reasmi why wc so seldom, carry on the happy viya« 
city of early youth into matnrer age is, that we form to ohl*- 
selves a higher standard of ^joyment than wo can realize; ao^ 
that cH^r passions gradually fasten on certain favourite ol^ject^ 
w'hidN| in proportion to their magnitude, are of rarepccurreirce, 
and, ter the most part, out of our reach. The example, too, 
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" ■^liich suggested general remarks, actually exposes tbeir 
(allacj.. Si? Joshua diet not owe his hai)piucss to his couteoipt of 
t little things, but to his success in great ones—and it was by that 
' actual success, far more than h^'the meritorious industry and 
exertion which conti ibutccl to it, that he was enabled to disre¬ 
gard little vexations. Was llichurdson, for example, who, 
it is observed afterwards, * had merit isi his profession, but not 
of 11 high order, though lie thought so well on the subject 
of art, and had practised it so long, * to fee! an equal moral 
enjoyment in the want of equal success? Was the idea of 
that excellence, which he had so long laboured in vain to 
realize, to console him for the loss of that ‘ highest tame, * 
which is here represented as the invariable concomitant of per¬ 
severing industry ? Or was lie to disregard his failure as a 
trifle? Was the consciousness that he had done his best, to 
stand him in stead of that ‘ unruflied moral enjoyment* which 
Sir Joshua owa'd in no small degree to the coronet-coaches that 
besieged his tloors, to the great names that sal at his table, to 
the beauty that crowdtxl liis painting-room, and reflected its 
, loveliness back from the lucid mirror of his canvas? These 
tilings do indeed put a man above miiuling little inconveniences, 
and ‘ gr.'iatly contribute to that evenness of temper wdiich eu- 
‘ ablfes him to live pleasantly with persons of all descriptions, ’ 
But was Hudson, Sir Joshua’s master, who had grown old and 
rieli in the cultivation of his art, and who found himself sud¬ 
denly outdone and eclipsed by his pupil, to derive much unrt0l- 
cd enjoyment 1‘rom this petty circumstance, or to comfort him¬ 
self w'ith oiKi of those maxims which young Reynolds had writ¬ 
ten out for his conduct in life ? When Sir Joshua himself lost 
the use oi' one of liis <yes, in tile decMhe of his life, he became 
peevisli, and did not long survive the practice of his favtiurite 
ari. Suppose the same loss to have happened to him in the 
meridian ol his fame, we fear that all his consciousness of merit, 
and all his eflbrts of industry, would have been insufficient to 
have supplied tliat uiirulfled felicity which we are here taught 
ft> refer exclusively to these high sources. 

The truth is, that those specious maxiihs^i though they may seem 
nt first sight to minister to content, and to'encourage to merito¬ 
rious exertion, lead in fact to a wrong esitimatc of human life, to 
unreasonable anticipations of success, anti to bitter repinings and 
regrets at what in any reverse of fortune we think the injustice of 
society and the caprice of nature. Wc liave a very remarkable 
instance of this process of mental supiiisticalioii, or the setting up 
a theory against experience, and then wondering that human na¬ 
ture does not answer to our theory, in wliat our author says o«l 
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this vejy suly'cct of Hudson, and his more fortunate scholar af¬ 
terwards. P. 46; **It might be thought that the talents of EeV- 

* jiolds, to which no degree of ignorance or imUeCiliiy in ine 

* ari could |>o insensible, added to his extratmliziary reputa- . 

* fion, would have extinguished ever^’ filing of 4if*aiousy or 

Rivalship in the mind of his master Hudson; but the malndj 

* was so deeply seated as to defy the usual remedies applied hy 
‘ lime and reflection. Hudson ', U'hat at the head of'his art, ad- 

* mired and praised bp all, had seat a youth rise vp md annihi- 
‘ late both Im Income and his Fame; and he nn.Tr cmld divesf 
‘ his mind of the feelings of mortification caused by the lass he hud 
*• thus sustained. ' This Mr F. actaalJy considers a* something 
quite extraordinary and unreasonable; and which, might have 
been easily prevented by a diligent study of Sir Joshua’s admir¬ 
able aphorisms, against being aflected by small things, tsucli 
is cmr Academician’s ethical simplicity, and enviable ignorance of 
the ways of the world ! 

One would think that the name of Hudson, which occurs 
frequently in these jiages, might have taught our learned author 
some little distrust of that other favourite maxim, that Genius 
is the effect of €*ducation, encouragement, and practice. It i* . 
the basis, however, of his wlmle moral and intellectual system ; 
and is thus distinctly announced and enforced in a very elabo¬ 
rate passage. 

* With resfiect to his (6ir Joshua’s) early indications of talent for 
the art he afterwards professed, it would be idle to dwell upon them 
as manifesting any thing more than is common among boys of his age. 

As an amusement he probably preferred drawing to any other to 
which he was tempted. In the specimens wJiich have been pre¬ 
served, there is no sign of premature ingenuity; his history is, iu 
this respect, like w'hat might be written of very many other artists, 
perhaps of artisits in general. His attempts were applauded by kind 
and sanguine friends; and this encouraged him to persevere till it 
became a fixed desire in him to make further proficiency, and conti¬ 
nually to request that it might be his profession. It is said, that his 
purpose was determined by reading Richardson’s Treatise on Paint¬ 
ing. Possibly it might have b®n so ; his thoughts having been pre^ ’ 
viously occupied with fhe subject.. Dr Johnson, in his Life of Cow- 
per, writes as follows—^* In the windows of his mother’s apartment 
lay Spenser’s Faery Queen, in wliich he very early took delight ta 
read, till by feeling the charms of verse, he became, as he relates, 
irrecoverably a poet. Such are the accidents which, sometimes re¬ 
membered, and perhaps sometimes forgotten, produce tlmt peculiar 
designation of mind, and propen*<ity for some certain science or em* 
pioyment, which is commonly called Genius. The true genius is a 
man of large general powers accidentally determined to some parti.- 
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«ular direction. Sir Joshua Reynolds, tlif" great painter of the pre- 
Mint age, h%d the first fondness for his art excited by the pemsm of 
Richardson’s Treatise. ” In this definition of genius, Reynolds fully 
concurred v^ith Dr Johnson; and he M-as himself an instance in proof 
of its truth.* He had a sound natural capacity, and, by observation 
at^d long-continued labour, always discriminating with judgment, he 
obtained universal applause, ana established his claim to be ranked 
amongst those to whom the highest praise is due; for his produc¬ 
tions exhibited perfect originality. No artist ever consulted the 
works of eminent predecessors more than Sir Joshua Reynolds. He 
drew from every possible source something which might improve his 
practice ; anti he resolved the whole of ,what he saw in nature, and 
found in art, into a union, which made his pictures a singular display 
of grace, truth, beauty and richness. * 

From the time that Mr Locke exploded innate ideas in the 
commencement of the last century, there began to be a confus¬ 
ed apprehension in some speculative heads, that there could be 
no innate laculties either; and our half metaphysicians have 
been floundering about in this notion ever since: as if, be¬ 
cause there are no innate ideas, that is, no actual impres- 
> aions existing in the mind without objects, there could be no 
peculiar capacity to receive them from objects; or as if there 
might not be as great a difference in the capacity itself as 
in I he outward objects to be impressed upon it. We might as 
well deny, at once, that tliere are organs or faculties to receive 
impressions, because there are no uiiiate ideas, as deny that 
there is an inlierent difference in the organs or faculties to re¬ 
ceive impressions of any particular kind. If the capacity ex¬ 
ists (which if n^ust do), there may, nay wo sliould say there 
mmt^ be a difference in it, in different persons, and with re¬ 
spect to different things. To allege that there is such a dif¬ 
ference, no more implies the doctrine of innate ideas, than to 
say that the brain of a man is^ more fitted to discern external 
objects than a block of marble, imports tliat there are innate 
ideas in the brain, or in the block of marble. The impression, 
•it is true, does not exist in the sealing-wax till the seal has 
been applied to it: but there was the previous capacity to re¬ 
ceive the impression; and there may be, and most probably is, 
a greater degree of fitness in one piece of sealing-wax than in 
another. That the original capacity, the aptitude for certain: 
impressions or pursuits, should be necessarily the same in diffe¬ 
rent instances, witli the diversity that we see in men's organs, 
faculties, and acquirements of various kinds, is a supposition not 
only gratuitous, but absurd. There is the capacity of animals, 
the capacity of idiots, and of half idiots and half madmen of va- 
tious descriptions; tliere is capacity, in short, of all sorts and 
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degrees, from an 0 }’ster to a Newton; Yet we are g^ely told, 
that wherever there is a powder of sensation, the genius must be 
the same, and would,- w ith proper cultivation, produce the saihe 
elFccts. ‘ No, say the French materialists; but in minds com¬ 
monly well organized (eom?f^ement bien organish)^ the results 
will, in the same given circumstances, be the same. * That is, 
in die same circumstances, and with the same average capacity,- 
there will be the same average degree of genius or imbecility— 
which is Just an identical proposition. 

To make any sense at all of the doctrine, that circumstances 
are everything and natural genius nothing, the result ought at 
least to correspond to the aggregate of impressions, determining 
the mind this way or that, like so many weights in a scale. But 
the advocates of this doctrine allow that the result is not by any 
means according to the kimw-n aggregate of impressions, but, on 
the contrary, that one of the most insigniflcanV or one not at 
all perceived, will turn the scale'against the bias and experience 
of a man’s whole life. The reasoning is here lame again. These 
persons wish to get lid of occult: causes, to refer every thing to' 
distinct principles and a Tisible origin; and yet they say that- 
they know not how it is, that, in s{>ite of all visible circumstan¬ 
ces, such a one should be an incorrigible blockhead and such^ 
an other an extraordinary genius; but that, no doubt, there was 
a secret influence exerted, a by-play in it, in which nature 
liad no hand, but accident gave a nod, and in a lucky or un¬ 
lucky minute fixed the destiny of both for life, by some slight 
and transient impulse ! Now, this is like the reasoning of the 
astrologers, w’ho pretend that your whole history is to be trac¬ 
ed to the constellation under which you were bom: aud when 
you object that two men born at the same time have the most 
diflerent character and fortune, they answer, that there was 
em imperceptihle interval between the moment of their births, 
that made the whole diflerent^. But if this short interval, 
of which no one could be aware, made the w'hole diflerenre, 
it also makes their whole science vain. Besitlcs, the notion of, 
an accidental impulse, a slight turn of the screws giving a to¬ 
tal revulsion to the whole frame of the mind, is only intelligi¬ 
ble on the supposition of an original or previous bias which 
f^ls in with that impression, and catches at the long-wished for 
^i6pportunity of disclosing itself:—like combustible matter meet¬ 
ing with the spark tliat kindles it into a flame. But it is litUe 
less than sheer nonsense to maintain, while outward impressiops 
are said to be every tiling, and the mind alike indifFerent to ajll, 
that one single unconscious impression shall decide upon a man’a 
whole character, genius, and pursuits in life,;—and all the rest- 
thenceforward go for nothing. 
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Again, we hear it said that the difference of niidcrsiaiiding or 
character is not very appaiWt at first:—^though this is not uni- 
^ :$jrml.y true^huit neither is the difference between an oak and 
,a briar very great in the seed or in the shoot-:—yet will any 
one deny t|^at the germ is there, or that tiie soil, culture, the 
San and heat alone produce the difference ? So circumstances 
ai^ necessary to the mind: but the mind I* neexjssary to circum- 
stanees. The ultimate success depends on the joint action of 
botb^ They were fools who believed in innate ideas, or talkeil 
of * heaven-l>orn genius* without any means of developing it. 
They are irreater, because more Je-irned fools, who assert that 
circumstances alone can create or develop genius, wlierc none 
c;j£ist.s. We may distinguish a stature of the mind as well as of 
the body,—a mould, a form, to wtiich it is predetei’mined irrevo¬ 
cably. It is true that exercise gives streugdi to the faculties 
both of mind and bexiv? but it is not true that it is the only 
source of strength in cither case. Exercise will make a w’eak 
man strong, but it xvill make a strong man stronger, A dwarf 
w ill never lie a match for a giant, train him ever so. And are 
there not dwarfs as -well as giants in intellect ? Appearances are 
it, and reason is not against it. 

There are, beyond all dispute, pereons who have a talent for 
particular things, which according to Dr Johnson’s definition of 
gx^nius, proceotls from ^ a greater general capacity accidentally 
clctermined to a particular direction.* But this, instead of 
solving, dmibles die nsiracle of genius; for it leaves entire all 
the former objections to inherent talent, and supposes that one 
man *of large g'cncral ca^iacity* is all sorts of genius at once. 
This is like admitting that one man may be naturally stronger 
than another—but denying that he can be naturally stronger 
in the legs or the arms only; and, deserting the ground of ori¬ 
ginal equality* would drive the theorist to maintain that the 
inequality which exists must always be universal, and not par- 
'^icular, altliough all the instances we actually" meet with are 
particular only. Now surely we have no right to give any 
■|aan credit for genius in more things than lie has shown a 
particula'r genius in- In looking round ois in the world, it is 
most certain that we find men of large general capacity and 
yo particular talent, and others with the most exquisite turn 
for some particular thing, and no general talent. Would Dr 
Johnson hav« made Ileynolds or Goldsmith, Burke, by be¬ 
ginning earl^'and continuing lute? We should make strange 
ha'voc by this arbitrary transposition of genius and industry. 
Some persons cannot tor their lives understand the first pro¬ 
position in Euclid. Would they ever make great matheinao 
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ticians? Or doos thie incapacity preclude them from ever ex- 
cellincr in any other art or mystery ? Swift was admitted by 
special grace to a Bachelor’s Degree at Dublin College, which, 
however, did not prevent him from writing Gulliver*^ Travels: 
and Claude Lorraine was turned away by his niastcy from the 
trade of a pastry-cook to which he was apprenticed, for sheer 
stupidity. People often fail most In what they set themselves 
most diligently about, and discover an unaccountable knack at 
something else, without any effort or’ even consciousness that 
they possess it. One great proof and bennty of works of true 
genius, is the ease, simplicity, and freedom from conscious effort 
which pervades them. Not only in different things“is there this 
difference of skill and aptness displayed; but in the same thing, 
to which a man’s attention is continually directed, how narrow 
is the sphere of human excellence, how distinct the line of pur¬ 
suit whicli nature has marked out even for those whom she 
has most favoured 1 Thus in painting, Raphael excelled in 
drawing, Titian in colouring, Rembrandt in chiaro scuro, A 
small part of nature was revealed to each by a peculiar felicity 
of conformation ; and they would have made sad work of it, if 
each had neglected his (jwn advantages to go in search of those 
of others, on the principle that genius is a large general capa¬ 
city, transferred, by will or accident, to some particular channel. 

it may be said, that in all these cases it is habit, not nature, 
that produces the disqualification for different pursuits. But if 
the bias given to the mind, by a particular study, totally unfits 
it for others, Is it not probable that there is something in the 
nature of tliose stutlies which requires a particular bias and 
structure of the faculties to excel in them, from the very first? 
If genius were, as some pretend, the mere exercise of general 
power on a particulai’ subject, without any difference of organs 
or suboniinate faculties, a man would improve equally in eveiy'^ 
thing, and grow wise at all points. But if, besides mere gene¬ 
ral power, there is a constant exercise and sharpening of differ-f 
ent organs and faculties requiredforany particular pursuit, then 
a natural susceptibility of those drgans and faculties must grcat-\ 
ly assist him in his progress. To argue otherwise, is to shut one’s 
eyes to the whole mass of inductive evidence; and to run head¬ 
long into a tiogmatical theory, depending wholly on presump-. 
tion and conjecture. We would sooner go the whole length of 
the absurdities of craniology, than get into this ffatting-machine 
of the original sameness and indiscriminate tendency of men’s 
faculties and dispositions. A painter, pf all men, should notgi\% 
into aiiy such notion. Docs he pretend to see differences in 
faces, aud will he allow none In minds ? Or, does he make the 
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outline of the head the criterion of a correspoudinp; difference 
of character, and yet reject all distinctio\i in the original con¬ 
formation of the soul ? Has he never been struct with family 
' likenesses ? And is there not an inherent, indestructible, ana 
inalrenablo character to be found in the individuals of such fanii- 
Jigs answering to this physiognomical identity, even in remote 
branches, where there has been no communication when young, 
and where the situation, pursuits, education, and character of 
the individuals have been totally opposite ? Again, do we not 
find persons w'ith every external advantage, without any intel¬ 
lectual superiority; and the greatest prodigies emerge from the 
greatest oosciirity ? What made Shakespeare? Not his edu¬ 
cation as a link-boy or a decr-stealer ! Have there not been 
thousands of mathematicians, educated like Sir Isaac New’ton, 
who have riAen to the rank of Senior Wranglers, and never 
been hoard of afterwards ? Did not Hogarth live in the same 
age with Hayman ? Who will believe that Highmore coiild, 
by any exaggeration of circumstances, have been transformed 
into Michael Angelo ? That Hudson vras another Vandyke /a- 
ro^niio; or that lieynolds would, as our author dreads, have 
Teamed to paint like his master, if he had staid to serve out his 
apprenticeship with him ? The thing was impossible.—Hudson 
had every advantage, as far as Mr Farinctoii’s mechanical theo¬ 
ry goes (for he was brought up under llichardson), to enable 
him to break through the trammels of custom, and to raise the 
dc'gc'iierate style of art in his day. W^hy did he not? He had 
not original force of mind either to inspire him with the concep¬ 
tion, or to impel him to execute it. W'hy did Reynolds burst 
tjn’ougli the cloud that overhung the region of art, and shine 
out, like the glorious sun, upon his native land ? Because he 
imd the genius to do it. It was nature working in him, and 
forcing its way through all impediments of ignorance and fa- 
yshion, till it found it.s native element in undoubted excellence 
1 and wide-spread fame. His was formed to drink in light, 

> and to absorb the splendid cfl^cts of shadowy obscurity; and it 
gave out what it took in. He had a strong intrinsic perception 
of grace and expression; and he could be satisfied with the 
stiff, formal, inanimate models he saw tefore him. There are 
I" indeed certain minds that seem formed as conductors to trutli 
and beauty, as the hard{‘st metals carry off the electric fluid, and 
round which all examples of excellence, whether in art or na¬ 
ture, play harmless and ineffectual. Reynolds was not one of 
these: but the instant he saw gorgeous truth in natural objects, 
or artificial models, his mind ‘ darted contagious fire, * It is 
said that he surpassed his servile predecessors by a more di- 
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Jigent study, and more careful imitation of nature. But how 
was he attracted to nature, but by the sympathy of real taste 
and genius? lie also copied the portraits of (hmdy, an ob* 
scure but excellent artist of his native county. A blockhead . 
would have copied his master,^and despised Gandy: butiGlaTi* 
dy*s style of })ainling satisfied and stimulated his ambition, be¬ 
cause he saw nature there, Hudson’s made no impression bn 
him, because it presented nothing of the kind. Why then did 
Kcynolds perform what he did ? From the force and bias of 
his genius. Why did he not do more? Because his natural 
bias did not urge him farther. As it is the property of genius 
to find its true level, so it cannot rise above it. He seized up¬ 
on and naturalized the beauties of Rembrandt and Rubens, be-*- 
Ciiusc they were connate to his own turn of mind. He did not 
at first instinctively admire, nor did he ever, with all his prt)- 
fessions, make any approach to the high qualities of Ra})liael or 
Michael Angelo, because there was an obvious incompatibility 
between them. Sir Joshua did not, after all, found a school of 
his owu in general art, because he had not strength of mind for 
it. But he introduced a better taste for art in this country, be¬ 
cause he had great taste liimself, and sufficient genius to'trans* 
plant many of the excellences of others. 

Mr Faringtoii takes the trouble to vindicate Sir Joshua’s 
title to be the author bf his own Discourses—though this is a 
subject on which we have never eiitcitaincd a doubt; and con¬ 
ceive indeed that a doubt never could have arisen, but from es¬ 
timating the talents required for painting too low in the scale 
of intellect, tis something mechanical and f ortuitous ; and from 
making literature sometliing exclusive and paramount to all 
other pursuits. Johnson and Burke were equally unlikely lo 
have had a principal or considerable hand in the Discourses. 
They have none of llie pomp, the vigour, or mtmicrism of tlie 
one, nor the boldness, originality, or extravagance of the o- 
ther. They have all the internal evidence of being Sir Joshua’s.* 
Tlieyare subdued, mild, unaffected, -thoughtful,—containing sen-- i 
sible observations on which he laid too little stress, and vague' 
theories which he was not able to master. There is the same 
character of mind in Mdiat he wrote, as of eye in what he paint¬ 
ed. His style is gentle, flowing, and bland: there is an inefli- . 
cient outline, with a mellow, felicitou-s and delightful filling- 
up.t In both, the ta^te predominates over the genius: the man¬ 
ner over the matter ! The real groundwork of i>ir Joshua’s 
Discourses is to be found in Richardson’s Essays. 

W'e proceed to Mr F.’s account of the state of art in this 
pountrj^, a little more than half a century ago, which is go lessf 
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accurate than it is deplorable. It may lead us to form a better 
estimate of the merits of Sir Joshua in rescuing it from this 
lowest point of degradation, and perhaps assist our conjectui'es 
. aa to its futiire progress and its present state. 

* It was the lot of Sir Joshua Reynolds to be destined to pursue 
the art of painting at a period when the extraordinary effort he made 
came with all the force and effect of novelty. He appeared at a 
time when tlie art was at its lowest ebb. What might be called an 
English school had never been formed. All that Englishmen had 
done was to copy, and endeavour to imitate, the works of eminent 
men, wdio were drawn to England from other countries by encou¬ 
ragement, vviiich there was no inducement to bestow upon the infe* 
rior efforts of the natives of this island. In the reign of Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth, Frederigo Zucchero, an Italian, was much employed in Eng¬ 
land, as had been Hans Holbein, a native of Basle, in a former 
reign. Charles the First gave great c'mployment fo Rubens and 
Vandyke. They weae succeeded by Sir Peter Lely, a native of 
Socst in Westphalia; and Sir Godfrey Knellei’ came from Lubcc io 
be, for a while, Lely’s competitor: and after his death, he may bo 
said to have had the whole command of the art in England. He 
was succeeded by Richardson, the first English painter that stood 
Ht. the head of portrait painting in this country. Ricliardsou had 
iiierit in liis profession, but not of a high order: and it was remark¬ 
able, that a nian w'ho thought so well on the subject of art, and more 
especially who practised so long, should not have been able to do 
more than is manifested iii his W'orks. lie died in 1745, aged 80, 
Jervais, the friend of Pope, was his competitor, but very inferior to 
him. Sir James Thornhill, also, w'as contemporary with Richard¬ 
son, and painted portraits ; but his reputation was founded upon his 
historical and ailegurical compositions, lii $t Paul’s cathedral,. in 
die Hospital at Greenwich, and, at Hampton Court, his principal 
works are to be seen. As llichardsun in portraits, so Thornhill ia 
history painting was the first native of this island, who stood preemi¬ 
nent in the line of art he pursued at the period of his practice. Ho 
^died in 1732, aged 56. 

‘ Horace W'alpolc, in his Anecdotes of Painting, observes, that 
“ at the accession of George die First, the arts were sunk to the 
1 lowest state in Britain. ” This was not strictly true. Mr Walpole, 
who published at a later time, should have dated the period of their 
utmost degradation to have been in the nuddle of the last century, 
when the names of Hudson and llayman were predominant. It is 
true, Hogarth w’os then well known to the public; but he w'as less 
so as a painter than an engraver, though many of his ji^tures repre¬ 
senting subjects of humour and character arc excellent; and Hayman, 
as a history painter, could nut be compared with Sir James Thurn- 
liill. 

‘ Thomas Hudson was a native of Devonshire. His name will 
be preserved from his having been llic artist to wliom Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds was committed for instruction. Hudson was tlic scholar 
of Richardson, and married his datip^htcr ; and af);er the death of his 
father indaw, succeeded to the chid’ employment in portrait paints 
ing. He was in all respects much below his roaster in ability; bat. 
being esteemed the best artist of bis time, commissions flowed in up*^ 
on liira; and ids business, as it might truh ho termed, was carried orl 
like that of a manufactory. To his ordinary heads, draperies wer® 
added ()y painters who chiefly confined themselves to l^at line of 
practice. No time was lost by Hudson in the study of character, or 
in the search of variety in the position of his figures; a few formal 
attitudes served as models for all his subjects; and the display of 
arms aud hands, being the more difficult parts, was managed with 
great economy, bp all the contrivances of concealment. 

‘ To this scene of imbecile performance, Joshua Reynolds was 
sent by his friends. He arrived in London on the 14th of October 
1711, and on the 18th of that month he was introduced to his future 
preceptor. He was then aged seventeen years and three mouths. 
The terms of the agreement were, that provided Hudson approved 
him. he Avas to remain four years: but might be discharged ut plea¬ 
sure. He continued in this situation two years and a'lmlf, during 
which time he drew many heads upon paper ; arid in his attempts in 
painting, succeeded so well in a portrait ol Hudson's cook, as to 
cite his master’s jealousy. In this temper of mind, Hudson availed him¬ 
self of a very trifling circumstance to dismiss him. Having one even¬ 
ing ordered Reynolds to take a picture to Van llaaken the drapery 
painter; but as the weather proved wet, he postponed carrying it till 
next morning. At breakfast, Hudson demanded why he did not take 
the picture the evening before ? Reynolds replied, that he delayed 
it on account of the weather; but that the picture was delivered that 
morning before Vatt Haakcn rose from bed." Hudson then said, 

“ You have not obeyed ray orders, and shall not stay in my house.” 
On this peremptory declaration, Reynolds urged that he might be 
allowed time to write to his father, who might otherwise think he 
had committed some great crime. Hudson, though reproached by 
his own servant for this unreasonable and violent conduct, persisted 
in his determination : accordingly, Reynolds went tliat day from 
Hudson’s house to an uncle who resided in the Temple, and from 
thence wrote to his father, who, after consulting his neighbour Lord\' 
Eiigeurnbe, directed him iw come down to Devonshire. 

* Thus did our great, artist commence bis professional career. 
Tavo remarks may be made upon this event. First, by quitting Hud- ^ 
(SOU afihis early period, he avoided the danger of having bis mind 
and his hand habituated to a mean practice of the art, which, when 
established, is most difficult to overcome. It has often been observed 
in the works of artists who thus began their practice, that tboug|> 
they rose to marked distinction, there have been but few avIio could 
wholly divest themselves of the bad effects of a long-continued caier- 
cise of the eye and the hand in copying ordinary works. In Hnd* 
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son's school, this was fully manifested, Mortimer and Wright of 
Derby were liis pupils. They were both men of superior talents; 
but in Portraits they never succeeded beyond what would be called 
, mediocre performance. In this line their productions were tasteless 
and laboured: fortunately, however, they made choice of subjects 
more congeftial with their minds. Mortimer, charmed with the wild 
spirit of Salvator llosa, made the exploits of lawless banditti the 
chief subjects of his pencil; while Wright devoted himself to the 
study of objects viewed by artificial light, and to the beautiful effects 
of the moon u[>on landscape scenery: yet, even these, though deserv¬ 
ing of great praise, the effects of their early practice, werd but too 
apparent; tfipir pictures being uniformly executed with what artists 
call a heavy hand. ’ p. 19. 

. This is a hurailiaiiug retrospect for the lovers of art, and of 
their country. In sjioculating upon its causes, w’e are half 
afraid to hint at the probable effects of Climate,—so much is it 
now the fashion to decry what was once so much overrated. 
Our theoretical opinions are directed far more frequently by a 
spirit «f petulant contradiction than of fair inejuiry. We de¬ 
tect errors in received systems, and then rim into the contrary 
extreme, to show how wise we are. Thus one folly is driven out 
another; and the historj' of philosophy is little more than 
an alternation of blind prejudices and shallow paradoxes. Thus 
climate was every thing in the days of Montesquieu, and in. 
our day it is nothing. Yet it was but one of many cooperating 
causes at first—and it continues to be one still. In all that re¬ 
lates to the senses, physical causes may be allowed to operate 
very matcrhilly, without much violence to experience or proba¬ 
bility. ‘ Arc the E7tglish a Musical people? * is a question that 
been debated at great length, and in all the forms. But whe¬ 
ther the Italians are a musical people, is a question not to 
be asked, any more than whether they have a taste for the fine 
arts in general. Nor docs the subject ever admit of a question, 
.where a faculty or genius for any particular thing exists in the 
Jmost eminent degree ; for then it is sure to show itself, and force 
its W'ay to the light, in spite of all obstacles. That which no 
me ever denied* to any people, we may be sure they actually 
possess; that which is as often denied as aUowcd them, we may 
be sure they do not possess in a very eminent degree. That, to 
which we make the angriest claim, and dispute the most about, 
whatever else may be, is not our Jbrte, The French are allow¬ 
ed by all tlie world to be a dancing, talking, cooking people. 
If the English were to set up the siuiic pretensions, it w'ould be 
^diculous. But then, they say, they nave other excellences; 
and having these, they would have tlie former too. They think 
it hard to be set down as a duU, plodding people: but is it not 
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equally hard upon others tQ be called vain and light ? TheyieU 
ns, they are tlie wisest, the freest, and ipost moral people on the 
face of the earth, without the frivolous accomplishments of their 
neighbours; but they insist upon liaving these too, to be upon 
a par in evei’y diing with the rest of the world. We have our 
bards and sages (‘ better none'), our prose-writers, our mathe^ 
matlcians, our inventors in usehil and mechanic arts, our legiSr 
lators, our patriots, our statesmen, and our fighting^men, in the 
field and in the ring:*—in these we challenge, and justly* all 
the world. We are not behindThand with any people in all that 
depends* on hard thinking and deep and firm feeling, on long 
heads and stout hearts:—But why must we excel alto in llie re¬ 
verse of these,—in what depends on lively perceptions, on qnick 
sensibility, and on a voluptuous effeminacy of temperament an<l 
character? An Englishman docs nof, ordinarily pretend tq 
combine bis owm gravity, plaijines? and reserve, with the levity, 
loquacity, grimace, and artificial politeness (as it is called) of a 
Frenchman. Wliy tlien will he insist upon engrafting the fine 
upon the domestic arts, as an indispensable consummation of 
the national character? We may indeed cultivate them as aii 
experiment in natural history, and produce specimens of thenv 
and exhibit them as rarities in their kind, as we do hot-house 
plants and shrubs; but they are not of native growth or origin. 
They do not spring up in Uie open air, but slirink from the 
averted eye of Heaven, like a Laplander into his hut. They 
do not sit as graceful ornaments, but as excrescenpos on the 
English character: they arc * like flowers in our caps, dying or 
ere they sicken: ’—tiicy are exotics and aliens to the soil. We 
do not import foreigners to dig our canals, or construct our ma¬ 
chines, or solve difficult probfems in political economy, or write 
Scotch novels for us—but we import (xur dancing-masters, our 
milliners, our Opera - singers, our valets, and our travelling 
cooks,—as till lately we did our painters and sculptors, 

The Engli'sh (we take it) arc a nation with certain dccidt»d''" 
features and predominating traits of character; and if they have 
any characteristics at all, this is one of them, that their feelings//* 
are internal rallicr than external, reflex rather thap organic, 

—and that tficy are more inclined to contend with })ain than to, 
indulge in pleasure. * The stern genius of the North, * says ^ 
Echltgel, ‘ throws men back upon themselves. ’—The progress ^ 
of the Fine Arts has hitherto been slow, and wavering andun- 
pTon;ising in this country, ‘ like the forcetl pace of a shuffling 
nag, - pot like the flight of Pegasus; and their encouragemeni^f 
has been cold and backw'anl in proportion. They have been, 
wooed and won—as far as lliey have been won, which is no fur- 
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ther than to a mere promise' of marriage—‘ with co}', rehic- 
tant, amorqus defay.* They have not rushed into our cim- 
braces, nor been mrnded in oifr ckiJy pastimes and pursuits* 

‘ It is two hundred ana fifty years sineo this island was civiiked 
to all othef intellectual jmrposes t but, till within half a contii- 
ryti it Was a desert and a waste in art. Were there no terra: 
filii in those days; no brotid of giants to spring out of the 
ground, and launch the mighty fragments of genius from tlieir 
hands; to beautify and enrkh the public mind; to fmiig up the 
fights of the eye and of the so6f in pictured halls, in airy porti¬ 
coes, and solemn temples; to illumine the land, and weave a 
garland for their own heads, like ‘ the crown which Ariadne 
wore upon her bridal-^ay, * and which still shines brighter in 
heaven? There were: but ‘ their affections did not that way 
tend. They were of the tribe of Issachar, aritl not of Judah.- 
Thcro were two sisters. Poetry and i^aiirting: one was (akon, 
and the other was left. 

Were our ancestors insensible to the chanrrs of nature, to 
the music of thought, to deeds of virtue or heroic enterprise ? 

But they saw them in their mind’s eye: they felt them 
at their heart’s core, and there only. They did not translate 
their perceptions into the language of sense: they did not em¬ 
body them in visible images, but in breathing words. They 
were more taken up with what an object suggested to com¬ 
bine with the infinite stores of fancy or trains of feeling, than 
with the single object itself; more intent upon the moral in¬ 
ference, the tendency and the result, than the appearances of 
things, however imposing or expressive, at any given moment 
«<■ time. If tlieir first impressions were less vivid and com¬ 
plete, their after-reflections were combined in a greater va¬ 
riety of striking resemblances, and thus drew a dsiz/ding veil tv 
ver (heir merely sensitive impressions, which deadened and nen- 
^Jralized them still more. Will it be denitd that there is a wide 
I difference, as to the actrml result, between the mind of a l\)eC 
^nd a Painter ? Why then should not this difference he inhe¬ 
rent and original, as it iiiuloubtedly is in individuals, and, to 
all appearance, in nations? Or why should we be uneasy be¬ 
cause the same country does not teem with aU varieties and 
witli cacli extreme of excellence and g^lus ? * 


* We are aware that time conquers even nature, and that the cha- 
leaders of nations change with a total change of circumstances. The 
modern Italians are a very different race of people from the ancient 
Romans. This gives us some chance. In the decomposition and 
degeneracy of the sturdy old English character, which seems fast 
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In this importunate theory of oiirs, we misconstrue nature, axid 
tax Providence amiss. In that short, but delightful season 
the year, and in that part of the country where we now write, 
there are wild woods and banks covei cd with primroses and hya¬ 
cinths for miles together, so that you cannot put your foot be¬ 
tween, and with a gaudy show ‘ empurpling all the gi’ound, * and 
branches loaded with nightingales whose leaves tremble with 
their liquid notes: Yet the air does not resound, as in happier 
climes, with shepherd’s pipe or roundelay, nor are the viHage- 
inaids adorned with wreaths of vernal flowers, ready to weave 
the braided dance, or ‘ returning with a choral soug, when e- 
vcniiig lias gone down. ’ What is the reason ? ‘ \Ve also are 

7iot Arcadians ! * We have not the same animal vivacity, the 
same tendency to external delight and show, the same car for 
melting sounds, the same pride of the eye, or voluptuousness of 
the heart. The senses and the mind are diflercntly constituted; 
and the outward influences of things, climate, mode of life, na¬ 
tional customs and character, have ail a share in producing the 
general effect. Wc should say tliat the eye in warmer climates 
drinks in greater pleasure from external sights, is more open 
and porous to them, ns the ear is to sounds; tliat the sense of 
immediate delight is fixed deeper in* the beauty of the object; 
that the greater lile find animation of character gives a greater 
spirit and intensity of ex})ression to the face, making finer sub¬ 
jects for history and portrait; and that the circumstances in 
which a people are placed in a genial atmosphere, are more fa¬ 
vourable to the study of nature and of the human form. Cl.aude 
could only have painted his landsc:£pcs in the open air; and the 
Greek statues were little more than copies from living, every¬ 
day forms. 

Such a'natural aptitude and relish for the impressions of 
sense gives not only more facility, but leads to greater pa¬ 
tience, refinement, and perfection in the execution of works of 
art. What our own artists do is often up-hill work, against 
the grain :—not persisted in and brought to a conclusion for the^#/ 
love thing; but, ^ter the first dash, after the subject is' 

got in,the gross general effect produced, they grudge all 
the rest of tljeir labour, as a waste of time and pains. .Their 
object not to look at'iihture, but to have their picture exki-'*' 
hiled and sold* The want of intimate sympathy with, and en- 

approaching, the mind and muscles of the country may be sufficient;* 
ly relaxed and softened to imbibe a taste for all the refinements cKf 
luxury and show; and a century of slavery may yield us a crop of 
the Fine Arts, to be soon buried in sloth and barbarism again. 
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tire repose on nature, not only leaves their productions hard, 
vibient, and crude, but frequently renders them impatient, wa¬ 
vering, and riissatislied with their own walk cl’ art, and never 
easy till they get into a different or higher one, where they 
think they gin earn more money or fume with less tronble. By 
beginning over agam, by having the same preliminary ground 
to go over, with new subjects or bungling experiments, they 
seldom arrive at that nice, nervous point tliat trembles on per¬ 
fection. This last stage, in which art is as it were identified 
with nature, an English jiaiiiter shrinks from with strange re¬ 
pugnance and peculiar abhorrence. TJie FrencJi style is the 
reverse of ours: it is all dry finishing without effect. We see 
fe kgir faults, and, as we conceive, their general incapacity for 
but w e cannot be persuaded to see our own. 

The want of eiicom ageineut, which is sometimes set up as an 
all-snfiicicnt Jilea, will hardly account for this slow and irregu¬ 
lar progress of English art. There was no premium offered for 
ihc pivdnctiou of dramatic excellence in the age of Elizabeth: 
there w'as no society for the encouragement of works of wit anii 
luimonr in tlie reign of Charles 11.: no committee of taste ever 
Vv'ited Congreve, oi Steele, or Swift, a silver vase, or a gold me¬ 
dal, for their comic vein : Hogarth was not fostered in the an¬ 
nual exhibitions of the Royal Academy. In plain truth, that 
is not the way in which that sort of harvest is produced^ The 
seeds must be sown in the mind : there is a fulness of the blood, 
a plethoric luibit of thought, that breaks out with the first op¬ 
portunity on the surface of society. Poetry has sprung up in¬ 
digenously, spontaneously, at all times of our history, and un¬ 
der all circumstances, witli or W'ilhout encouragement: it is 
llierefore a rich, natural product of the mind of the country, 
unforced, unpamperccl, unsophisticated. It is obviously and en¬ 
tirely genuine, ‘ the unbought grace of life. ’ If it be asked, 

, why Painting has all this time kept back, has not dared to show 
face, or retired ashamed of its poverty and deformity, the 
inswer is plain—because it did ix)t shoot out with equal vigv^ur 
«id luxuriance from the soil of English genius—because it was 
not the native language and idiom of country. Why then; 
are we bound to suppose that it wdll shoot up wotc to an une- 
jjiiallcd height—why are we confidently told and required to 
predict to others that it is about to produce wonders, when wc 
see no such thipg; when these very persons tell us that there 
has been liitberio no such thing, but tluit it must and shall be 
revealed in their time and persons? And though they conqnain 
that that public patronage which they invoke, and which they 
pretend is alone wanting to produce the high and palmy statf 
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of art to wliich they would have us Ic^ok forward, is entirely and 
scandalously withheld from it, and likely to lie so ! 

We turn from this subject to auoiher not less melancholy or 
singular,—from the imperfect and abortive attempts at art in 
this country formerly, to its present state of degeneracy and de¬ 
cay in Italy. Spealting of Sir Josliiiifs arrival at Rome in tb® 
year 1740, Mr Fariugton indulges in the following remarks. 

* On his arrival at Rome, he found Pompeo Battoni, a native of 
Lucca, possessing the higliest reputation. His name was, indeed, 
known in every part of Europe, and was every where spoken of as 
almost another Raphael; but in that great school of' ^rt, such was 
the admiration he excited, or rather such was the degradation of taste, 
that the Students in painting had no higher ambition than to he.j^ 
imitators. 

‘ Battoni had some talent, but his works arc dry, cold, and insipid. 
That such performances should have been so extolled in the verv 
seat and centre of the fine arts, sccxns wonderful. But in this manner 
has public taste been operated upon; and from the period when art 
was carried to the highest point of excellence known in modem 
times, it has.thus gradually declined. A succession of artists fol¬ 
lowed each other, who, being esteemed the most eminent in th^ir 
own time, were praised extravagantly by an ignorant public; and in 
the several schools they established, their own productions were Che 
only objects of study. 

* iSo widely spread was the fame of Battoni, that, before Rey¬ 
nolds lefV England, his patron, Lord Edgeumbe, strongly urged 
the expediency of placing himself under the tuition of so great a 
man. This recommendation, however, on seeing the works of that 
master, he did not choose to follow : which showed that he w'as then 
above the level of' those wdiose professional views all concentrated in 
the productions of the popular favourite. Indeed nothing could Be 
more opposite to the spirited execution, the Ingh relish of colour, and 
])owerrul effect, w'hich the works of Reynolds at that time possessed, 
than the tame and inanimate pictures of Bompeo Battoni. Taking a 
wiser course, tlierefore, hfe formed his own plan, and studied chiefij^ 
in the Vatican, from the w'orks of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and! 
Andrea del Sarto, witJi grcalt diligence ; such indeed was hisappliea^^*... 
tion, that to a severe bold^ ^hich he caught in those apartments, he 
owed Jthe deafness wluch cosiinucd during the remainder of bis life.' 

p. ill. 

This account may serve to show that Italy is no longer Italy 
wliy it is so, is a question of greater difficulty. The soil, the di- 
iriato, the religion, the people are the same; and tlie men and wo¬ 
men in the streets of Horne still look as if they had tvalkcd out of 
Ka})hacl’s pictures; but there is no llaphacl to })aint lirem, nor 
does anv Leo arise to encourage them. Tliis seems to prove that 
the perfection of art is the destruction of art: that the modek'of 

i 
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fluslun(i, by dieir aceumaiation, block up thepatli of^eiiiiis; and 
&aiaUatte|npts at distinction lead, after a certain period, to a 
jtiere lifekss copy of what has been done before, or a vapid, dis- 
ii^rted, and extravagant caricature of it. This is but a podr pros¬ 
pect for these wtho set out late in art, and who hate all the excel- 
j®ice of tljeir pretlccessors, and all the fastidious refinements of 
their own taste, the temptations of indolence, and the' despair 
of vanity, to distract and encumber their efforts. The artists 
w'ho revel in the luxuries of genius thus pre})ared by their pre¬ 
decessors^ clog their wings with the honeyetl sweets, and get 
drank wiih^iie intoxicating nectar. Tliey become servitors and 
lacqueys to Art, not devoted servants of Nature;—the flutter¬ 
ing, foppish, lazy retinue of some great name. The contem¬ 
plation of unattainable excellence casts a film over their eyes; 
and unnerves their hands. They look on, and do nothing. In 
ital}', it costs tlicm a mpntli to paint a hand, a year an eye; the 
leeblc pencil ilrops from their grasp, while they wonder to see 
^ £nglisliinan make a hasty copy of the Transfiguration, turn 
03 ?er a port-fi>liD of Piranesi’s drawings for their next historical 
design, and read Winckelman on We do much the 

s^e here, in all our eolbetions and exinbitions of modern or 
ancient paintings, and of the Elgin marbles, to boot. A pici- 
turfe‘gs,Ueiy serves very well for a place to lounge in; and talk 
aboutT but it does not make the student go home and set hear¬ 
tily to work i—he would rather come again and lounge, and 
taik, the next day, and the day after that. He cannot do all 
Uiat he seek there; and less will not satisfy his expansive and re^ 
fined ambitionj He would be all the painters that ever were—or 
Qipne. His indolence combines with his vanity, like alternate 
doses of provocatives and sleeping-draughts. Ho copies, how¬ 
ever, a favourite picture, (though he thinks copying bad in ge¬ 
neral),—or makes a chalk-drawing of it—»>r gets some one else 
do it for Iiim.—We might go on : but we have written what 
Imany people will call a lampoon already I 
i There is another view of tiie subject more favourable and cn- 
^couraging to ourselves, and yet not inunea^urably so, wiicii all 
circumstances are considered. All ithai^was possible had been 
formerly done for art in Italy, so that Biding more was left to 
Iffie done* That is not the case with us yet. Perfection is not 
the insurmountable obstacle to om- success ; we have enough te 
do, if we knew how. That b some inducement to proceed. 
We can hardly be retrograde in Orir course. But there is a dif- 
tfculty in the way;—no less than our Establishment in Church and 
Slate. Rome was the capital of the Christian and of the civilized 
World, Her mitre swayed the sceptres of the earth; and the 
VOli XXXIV; NO. 67. O 
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Servant ef Servants set his foot on the neck of kin|^ and. 4e* 
posed sovereigi^ Vjth the signet of the Fisliermein. Sh^ was 
the eye of the l^orld, and her word was a taw. She set hi^ai^ 
up, and said, ^ All eyes shall see me, and all kiices dbtall l|6yr’ 
to me»* She ruled in the hearts of the people by dli^Ung:^0ir 
senses, and making them drunk with hopes and fears. She 
held in her hands the hoys of the other world to open or shiit ; 
aiid die displayed all the pomp, the trappings, and the pride of 
this. Homage was paid to the persons of her ministers: her 
worship was adorneef and made alluring by every appeal to the 
passions and imaginations of its’followers. Art was rendered 
tributary to die support cf this grand en^ne of power; and 
Painting was employed, as soon as Us fascination was feU, to aid 
the devotion, and rivet the faith of the Catliolic believer. Thus 
religion was made subservient to interest, and art was called in 
to aid in the service of this ambitious religion. The patron- 
saint of every church stood at the head of his altar: the meek¬ 
ness of love, the innocence of childhood, ‘ amazing brightness, 

‘ purity, and truth, ’ breathed fi*om innumerable representa¬ 
tions of the Virgin and Child ; and the Vatican was covered with 
the acts and processions of Popes and Cardinals, of Christ and 
the Apostles. The churches were filled with these objects of art 
and of devotion: the very walls spoke. *• A present de^ thej' 

‘ shout around; a present deity the walls and vaulted rbofs re- 
* bound. * This unavoidably put in requisition all the strengtli of 
genius, and all the resources ot enthusiastic feeling in the country. 
The spectator sympathized with the artistes inspiration. No ele¬ 
vation of thought, no refinement of expression, could outgo the 
expectation of the thronging votaries. The fancy of the paintor 
was but a spark kindl^ from the glow of public sentiment. 
This was a sort of patronage wordi Having. The zeal and en- 
thusiam and industry of native genius was stimulated to works 
worthy of such encoun^ement, and in unison with its own feejk" 
ings. But by degrees the tide ebbed: the current was dried up 
or became stagnant. The churches were all supplied with afyi 
tar-pieces: the niches were full, not only with scriptural sub- 
jecti^ but with the stori^ of every smnt enrolled in the calendar, 
or registered in legend^ lore. No more pictures were wanted, 
—and then it was foihld 4bat there were no more painters to dd*, 
them ! The art languished, and gradually disappeared. They 
could not take down tlie Madona of Foligno, or new-stucco the 
ceiling at Parma, that other ardsis might undo what Hwba^ 
and ^rreggio had done. Some of tliem, to be sur^ did folloV 
this deiqserate course; and spent their time, as in the case of 
Xieonarao’s Last Supper at Milan, in painting over, that is, in 
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ddlkcing the works of their predecessors. Afterwards, they ap¬ 
plied themselves to landscape and classical sublets, with great 
. success !for a time, as we see in Claude and K. Poussin; but the 
Original slate impulse was gone. 

What confirms the foregoing account, is, that at Venice, and 
odier places out of the more immediate superintendence of the 
Papal See, though there also sacred subjects were in great rc- 

g uest, yet the art being patronized by rich merchants and no- 
les, took a more decided turn to portraits-magnificent in- 
d^, and hitherto unrivalled, for the beauty of. the costume, 
the charactS: of the faces, and the marked pretensions of the 
persons who sat for them,-—'but still widely remote from that 
public and national interest that it assumed in the Roman 
school. We see, in like manner, that painting in Holland and 
Flanders took yet a different direction; was mostly scenic and 
ornamental, or confined to local and personal subjects. Ru¬ 
benses pictures, for example, differ from Raphaels by a total 
Want of religious enthusiasm and stuc^ed refinement of expres¬ 
sion, even the subjects are the same; tuid Rembrandt’s 
pac^uits ^fi^r from Titian’s in the grossness and want of ani¬ 
mation ana dignity of his characters. There was an inherent 
dif^rence in the look of a Doge of Venice or one of the Medi¬ 
ci family, and that of a Dutch burgomaster. The climate bad 
afiectedfthe picture, through the character of the sitter, as it af¬ 
fected die genius of the artist (if not otherwise) through the class 
of subjecte ne was constantly called upon to paint. What turn 
painting has lately taken, or is likely to take with us, now re¬ 
mains to be seen. * 

/•With the Memoirs of Sir Joshua Mr Farington very proper- 
'\y connects die histoiy of the institution of the Royal Academy, 
from which he dates tne hopes and origin of all sound art in this 
'country. There is here at first sight an inversion of the usual 
I oirder of things. The institution of academies in most coun- 
Wbles has been coeval with the decline of art: in ours, it seems, 
is the harbinger, and miun prop of its success. Mr F. thus 
(r traces the outline of this p|rt of his sttbyectwith the enthusiasm 
-f an artist, and the fidelity of an histpiWi. 

' At this period ( 1760 ) a plan was fot^ned by the artists of the me- 
ll^opolis to draw the attendon of tlieir fcfkfW-cidzens to their ingeni- 
^ ous lidiours; with a view both td an increase of patronage, and the 
cultivation of taste. Hitherto wori^s of that kind produced in the 
crantry were setm only by a few; the people in general knew nothing 
ot what was passing in the arts. Private collections were then inac¬ 
cessible, and there were no public ones; nor any casual display of the 
^ productions of genius, except what the ordinary sales by auction ou- 
’ oasionally offered Nothing, therefore, could exceed tlie ignorance 

G2 
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of a people who were in themselves lcarne4> in^nious, fti)4 
cultivated in all things, excepting tlie arts of design. 

‘ In consequence of this priyatiqn, it was conceived tliat a' Putdie 
Exhibition of the works of the most eminent Artists could not to 
make a powci ful impression ; and ilf occasionally repeated^ ul¬ 

timately produce the most satisfactory efiects. The scheme was jno 
sooner propo<!>ed than adopted; and being carried into hmaediate 
execution, the result exceeded the most sanguine expectations of 
the projectors. All ranks of people crowded to see the delightful 
novelty; it was the unii^rsal topic of conversation ; and a passion for 
the art's wnt* excited by that first manifestation of native talent, whioh> 
cherished by the continued operation of the same cause, has ever 
since been increasing in strength, and extending its cl&cts throt^h 
every part of the Empire. 

‘ The history of our Exhibitions affords itself the 8trongei»t evi¬ 
dence of their impressive eUect upon public taste. At tlieir com¬ 
mencement, though men of enlightened minds could distinguish and 
appreciate what vras excellent, the admiration of the many was con¬ 
fined to subjects either gross or puerile, and commonly to the mean¬ 
est efforts of intellect; whAcas, at this time, the whole train of sub¬ 
jects most popular in the earlier exhibitions have disappeared* The 
loaf and chec&e, that could provoke hunger, the cat and dlmary-tnrd, 
and the dead mackarel on a deal*board, have long ceased to pioduce 
astonishment and deligiu; while truth of imitation now finds innumer¬ 
able admirers, though combined with the high qualities of beauty, 
grandeur, and taste. 

‘ To our Public Exhibitions, and to arrangements that followed 
in consequence of their introduction, this change must be chiefly at¬ 
tributed. The present generation appears to he composed <fa «ew, aiwl 
at leastf xcith respect to ihemrtst a svpeihr order of being Generidly 
speaking, tlicir thoughts, their feelings, and language on these sifb • 
jeets differ entirely from what they were sixty years ago. No just 
opinions were at that time entertained on the merits of ingenioui pro¬ 
ductions of this kind. The state of the public mind, incapable of dis¬ 
criminating excellence from mferiority, proved incontrovertibiy tt^t 
a right sense of art in the spectator can only be acquired by long auA^ 
frequent observation; and that, without proper opp^tunities to inv^i 
prove tlie mind and tlieeye, a natioti would continue insensible of thw 
true va|||e of die fine arts* 

* The first or probadouai^ Exhibition, which opened April 21st, 
1760, was at a large RMaa Itt the Strand, belonging to the Sodety foa. 
She Encouragement of Arts, Manufiiotares, and Commerce, which 
had then been instituted five or six yeanr. It is natural to conclude, 
tikat the first artist in the country wae not indi&rent to the success 
of a plan which promised to be so extensively useful. Accordii%ly, 
four of his pictures were for the first time here placed before the pub¬ 
lic, with whom, by the channel now opened, he continued in conuano 
intercourse as long as he lived. 
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* Encouraged bj the successful issue of the first cxpmment, the 

eriidieitl body determined that it should be repeated the following year. 
Owing, however, to some inconveniences experienced at their former 
place exhibition, and aiso to a desire to be perfectly independent in 
ibeir proceedings, they engaged, for their next public display, a spa¬ 
cious rooA near the Spring Gardens’ entrance into the Park; at 
aahicb place the second Exhibition opened, May 9th, 1701. Here 
^ynolm sent his fine picture of X«ord Ligonier on horseback, a por- 
trskt of the Rev. i<aurence Sterne, and three others. 

* The artists had now fully proved the efficacy of their plan, and 
tibmr income exceeding their expenditure, affording a reasonable hope 
nf a permanent establishment, they thought they might solicit a 
Royal Charter of Incorjmration; and having ap))lied to his Majesty 
for that purpose, be was pleased to accede to their request. This 
measure, however, which ifias intended to consolidate the body of 
artists, was of no avail: on the contrary, if was probably the cause of 

t dissolution, for in less than four y ears a separation took place, 
ich led to the establishment of the Royal Academy, and finally to 
^ the extinction of the incorporated Society. The charter was dated 
January 2Gth, 1765: the secession took place m October, 1768; 
and the Royal Academy was instituted December 10th in the same 

this statement W'e must be allowed to make a few remarks. 
First, the four greatest names in English art, 1 logartb, Rey¬ 
nolds, Wilson’* and West, were not foiiiied by the Academy, 
but vvere formed before it; and the first gave it a<« lii$ opinion, 
that at would a deatli-blow to the aru He considered an 
Academy as a school for servile medioci ity, a hotlmd for cabal 
and dirty competition, and a \ elude for the display of idle pie- 
toisions and empty parade. 

^ Secondly, we agree with the writer as to the deplorable state 
of the art and of the public tatte in general, which, at the pe¬ 
riod in question, was as gross as it was insipid: but we do not 
think that it has been improved so much since, as Mr Farington 
^willingto suppof«; nor that the Academy has taken more 
wfin hc^-meamres for improving or reining it. 

* ' They found it poor at first, and k^t it so. ’ 

Th^ have attended to their ow^ interests, and flattered their 
customers, while have negleqUM or cajoled tlie })ublic. 
They may indeed look back witli and pity to ^ the cat 

and canary-bird, the dead mackateliud Dcol board; * but they 
seem to I'est satisfied with this conqmist over thcmselvi^*, and, 
* leaving the things that arc behind, have not pressed forward 
^irhii equal ardou^ to the things that arc before. * Theirs is a 


* IhSs name, for some reason or other, doc« not once occur in 
(those Memoirs. 
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very moderate, not a Radical Reform in diis reject. We do 
itot find, even in the latest Exhibitions at Somerset Hous^ ^ itti 
numerable exiunples of truth of imitation, combined 
high qu^ities of beauty, grandeur, and taste.* TWItiaissqjf , 
the pictures exhibited there are not c^chlated to gm tlie 
lish pedple a true notion, not merely of high art i(a8lt Is^empha-; 
ticfdiy c^led), but of the genuinlb objects of art W® do?, 

not i^lieve—to take a plain test of the progress tre have maderri^ 
th&t nine-tenths of the persons who go the^ annually, and who 
go through the Catalogue regularly, woum know a Guido from 
a'daub—^the finest picture from one not badly executed perhaps, 
but done in the worst taste^ and on the falsest principles. *lne 
vast majority of the pictures received there, and hung np in the 
most conspicuous places, are pictures painted to please the na¬ 
tural vanity or fantastic ignorance of the artist’s sitters, their 
friends and relations, and to lead to more commissions for half 
and whole Ifengths—or else pictures painted purposely to be seen 
in the Exhibition, to strike across the Great Room, to catch at¬ 
tention, and force admiration, in the disfraction and dissipation '' 
of a thousand foolish faces and ncw-^ilt frames, by gaudy co¬ 
louring and meretricious grace. We appeal to anv man of 
judgment, whether this is not a brief, but true summary, of *’tl^ 
annual show ’ at the Royal Academy ? And is this the way to 
advice the interests of art, or to fashion the public taste? 
There'is not one head in ten painted ^ a study from nature, or 
with a view to bring out the real qualities of the mind or coun¬ 
tenance. If there is any such" improvident example of unfa*; 
shionable sincerity, it is put out of countenance by the preymi-; 
ing tone of rouged and smiling folly, and alEectation all around 
it- . ' ’ ^ 

The only pictures painted in any quantity as studies from na*< . 
turc, free from the glosses of sordid art imd the tincture of. ya- i 
nity, arejpmfrmfr wplaces; and it caxinot’be denied thid diere < 
are many^these that have a true and potrerfol look of nature:; 
but then, ‘ ^. ^ this was a matter gieid mdiffeien^^ and 
body’s busing tp see to, are thing more then« 

bare sketches, hastily g6t: n|ir^^e a pdt'diaser, mid\ 

lefr tmfinislied to fr^ Ti^ are not^ in ge-r ’ 

neral, lofty Imantil^ scmimy, mit 

mere ^mmen telyit^'for tbrir'va!ae them' * 

literal ^eUty; aharwl§p| con^Uen^, the^ ekact tnith Ind 
perfect identity tk Cmitation is ^ niore md^gdrisable^•^^^Gm: 
ovfp countryman, Wlttde,,in seqa^ ^ domestic and 
ii% is equaUy deservmg w praise Mr the 
sut^Eib^ and care in the ^ec^ioii : .^t'we have 
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hf iQQ,i« in some def^ee chargeable vtth tliat ficldenessxnd de- 
la^niiess in the pursuit of excellence, which we h^e notic^ 
iw^e as incident to our iaiative artists, and which, we mink* 

h^ stationary, imtead of bein^ progressive, for some ycaai 
past* VHe appear^, at one time as if he was,near touching (^c 
point of p^ei^n in his peculiai- department; and he may dQ, 
It yet i Sot how small apart (lo his works form of the l^xhi* 
tuUon, and how unlike all (he rest! 

ii was the p^iofear that sdl this daubing and varnishing 
would be seen through, and the scales fall ofi' from the eyes of 
the public, in consequence of the exhibition of some of the finest 
epecimcns uf the Old Masters at the British Institution, that 
called into clandestine notoriety that disgraceful production, the 
Catalogue Raisonnee, The concealed authors of that work con" 
ceived, that a discerning public would learn more of the art 
from the simplicity, dignity, force and truth, of these admired 
and" lasting models, in a short season or two, than they had done 
from the Exhibitions of the Iloyal Academy for the last fifty 
ii^ears: that they would see that it did not consist entirely in 
tints and varnishes and me^^lps and washes for the skin, but 
that all the efiects of colour, and charms of expression, might be 
lilllMkl with purity of tone, with articulate forms, and extj|uislte 
finishing. They saw this conviction rapidly taking place in the 
public mind, and they shrunk back fimn it ‘ with jealous leer 
malign. * TTicy persuaded themselves, and had the courage to 
try to, persuade others, that to exhibit approved specimens of art 
in genca’al, selected from the works of the most tameus and ac- 
cumplisbed masters, was to destroy the germ of native art; was 
crueuy to strangle the gi*owing taste and enthnsiasi^of the puln 
Uc for art in its very birth; was to bli^t the well-earned repu- 
mid strike at the honest livclilmod of the liberal profes-* 
9 ors of the school of painting in England. They therefore set 
to work to decry these productions as worthless and odious in 
the sight of die true ad,apt: tliey amearcjd over, with every epir 
JiStiei <H low abus^ works and names sacred to fiime^^’ana to ge- 
,iterations come; they Wared lio pains to heap fidicuie and 

’ phloquy on those who naa brought thc^ work^ forward: (hey 
• ijtid every thing fo disgust and bfthd th^ public to their excfh* 
shewing in themselvCT a a loathing of ell 

ekcellence, and of cstaa^l^lfd 
wmbh t^r paltry vanity and sp^^ were not con* 

ceriiiW* 1h<?y proved, beyond all Wntnadictipn, that to keep^ 
back (^e or the town, and the knowledge 01 * ^0 student, to 
Ifoe ppfptifo which the Aeaxhmu had found it practicable to con¬ 
duct it ilt^g^mple, was d»ie ol^crat pf a powejrful and active party 
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of professional intri^ers in this country. If die . Academy had 
nnyhand,, directly or indirectly, in tliis unprincipled outn^|sp: 
on taste and decency, tlicy ought to be disfranchised (like, 
pd&nd) tor^n^itow, as utterly 4mwoi'tliy of the trust rep^N^ lit . 
them. „ . . , , . ^ 

Hie ajiarih indeed (in one sense) was not un&iAided t 
mwy pm'sons who had long Wmi, dazzled, not illumined^ by the 
gitlire o'f the most niodcrh and ^hionable productions, benan to 
their eyes to die beauties ibid loveliness of painting, ana to se© 
reacted there as in a mirror those hues, those cKpres^ions, those 
ii^sient and heavenly glances of nature, which had otten charm¬ 
ed their own minds, but of which they could find th^traccs no¬ 
where else, and became true worshippers at the shrine of ge¬ 
nuine art. Whether this taste will spread beyonti the imme¬ 
diate gratification of the moment, or stimulate the rising gene¬ 
ration to new efforts, and to the adoption of a' iiow^ and purer 
style, is another question ; with regard to which, for reasons a- 
bove explained, vre are not very sanguine,. 

We have a great respect for high art, and an anxiety for its 
advancement and cultivation; but we have a greater still for the 
advancement and encouragement of true art. Tliat is the 
and the last step. The knowledge of what is contained in naCoie 
is the only foundation of Intimate art; and the perception of 
beauty and power, in whatever objects or in whatever de|^ee they 
subsist, is the test of real genius. The principle is the same in 
painting an afchrangel’s or a bntterfly’s wing; and the very 
finest picture in the finest collection may be one of a very com¬ 
mon subject. We speak and think of Rembrandt as Rem¬ 
brandt, of.^pphacl as Ilaphael, not of the one as a portrmt, of 
the otJier as a history painter. Porbrait may become history,s 
or history portrait, as the one or the oilier gives the soul or \ 
the mask of the face. ‘ That is true history, * said an mninent 
critic, on seeing Titian’s picture of Pope Julius II, and his two *' 
nephews, . .He who should set down Claude as a mere land-^ 
scape painter, must know nothing dP w|u^ idaude was in fiip- 
sdf; and tfii^ who class Jlqgartn as a painter .off low life, only 
show their ignorance oC bumaja nanire.> High ait does not 
consist fn high or epic, but m the manner of treating 

those subjects; and. us, as far as we have 

proceeded, has. wp exceptionable, 'Vyd 

appeal from the cotpifi^ on this sulnect to the Elgin nfar- . 
files. They are fiigb ar^ confessedly: Iput they are also true 
art, in our sen^ ot the vi'ord. They^do not deviate from^rn^. 
and nature in order to airive at a fimeied superiority trudj ' 
and They do not represent a vapid abstracticm» 

^le tmdre, undoubted, concrete object they profess to imitateJ^ 
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Tixef are like casts of the finest living ibrms in the woHifi, 
eiiltt momentary action. They are notbiiie morcJ and 

eertaiit great critics who had been 'educated in ihe ide|| 

, school of art) think nothing of them. They do not conform to 
a vaguCy unmeaning standard, made out of the fastidious likings 
W disliking of the artist; they are carved out of the Uvlngy 
i^perisbade ilbrms of nature, as the' marble of which they are 
composed was hewn from its native rock. They contain tlie 
trutn, the wh<de truth, and nothing but the truth. We cannot 
say so much of the' |fcneral style of histoiy'-painting i« this 
country, which hiis proceeded, as a first principle, on the de¬ 
termined deliberate dereliction of living nature, both as 
means and end. Grandeur was made to depend on leaving 
out the details. Ideal grace and beauty were made to consist 
in neutral forms, and character and expression. The first could 
produce nothing but slovefiliness; the second nothing but in¬ 
sipidity, The Elgin marbles have proved, by ocular demonstra- 
^on, that the utmost freedom and grandeur of style is compati¬ 
ble with the minutest detail^—the variety of the subordinate 
parts not destroying the masses in the productions of art more 
tl wi jQLin those of nature. Grandeur without softness and pre¬ 
cis!^, is only anotlier name for grossness. Hiese invalUabld 
fragments of antiquity have also proved, beyond dispute, that 
idm beauty and historic truth do not consist in middle or 
Average forms, &c. but in harmonious outlines, in unity of ac¬ 
tion, and in the utmost refinement of character and expression* 
We there see art following close in the footsteps of nature, arid 
exalted, raised, refined with it to the utmost extent that either 
was capable of. With us, all tliis has been reversed; and we 
ave discarded nature at first, onlv to flounder about, and bn 
lost in a Limbo of Vanity. With tnem invention rose from the 
ground of imitation; 'with m, the boldness of the invention was 
acknowledged in pix^rtiOn as no traces of imitation were dis- 
jAOverable. Our grcaktein;^ and most successful candidates in the 
i^pic walk of art, have those who founded their pretensions 
^•to be history-painter# on theii^Oi^ being portrait-painters, 
Thty cotild not paint that which fhey had seen, and merefore 
they mtist be qualified to point wMch they had not seen, 
fiiere was not any one part of df 'fibelr pictures good 

"fo^r any thing; and therefore the^no, and an ex¬ 
ample of lofty art! There was nc^ m id! probability, a single 
h^ in an acre of canvas, dmt, taken by itself, was more than 
^ Worthier daub, scarcely fit to be hung up as a ^Ign at an ale- 
hpnse doOr: But a hundred of these bad ptnindts or wretche(| 
ptyi^t&res, mad^v by numeiical addition, an adniirable faistpri- 
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cal picture i The fibces, hands, eyes* feet^ had neither beautyr 
nor expression, nor drawing nor colouring; and yet the com¬ 
position and arrangement of these abortive and crude materially 
vrhich mi^ as well or better have been left blanks displayed 
the mind df the great master. Not one tone, one line, one look 
for the eye to dwell upon with pure and intense delij^t, in all 
this endless scope of subject and field of canvas. , . 

We cannot say that we in general like very largo pictures; for 
this reason, that, like overgrown men, they are apt to be bullies 
and cowards. They profess a great deaf, and perform little. 
They are often a contrivance not to display magnificent concep¬ 
tions to the greatest advantage, but to tlirow the spectator to a 
distance, where it is impossible to distinguish either gross faults 
or real beauties. 

The late Mr West^s pictures'were admirable for tlie compo¬ 
sition and grouping. In these respects they could not be oet- 
ter; as we see in the print of the aeatli of Geiitinl Wolfe* but 
for die rest, he might as well have set up a parcel of figures 
in wood, and painted them over with a sign-post brush, andK* 
then copied what he saw, and it would have been just as good. 
His skill in drawing was confined to a knowledge of mechani¬ 
cal proportions and measurements, and was not guided iiH^e 
Uneof Deauty, or employed to give force to expression. He, 
however, laboured long and diligently to advance the interests 
of art in this his adopted country; and if he did not do more, 
it was the fault of the coldness and formality of his genius, not 
of the man.—Barry was another instance of those who scorn 
nature, and are scorned by her. He could not make a likeness 
of anyone object in the universe: when he attempted it, he 
was like a drunken man on horseback; his eye reeled, bis hand 
refused its office,—and accordingly he set up for an example ot 
the great style in art, which, like charity, covers all other de¬ 
fects. It would be unfail at the same time to deny, that some 
of the figures and groupes in his picture of the Olympic Games 
in the Adelphi, are beautiful designs after the antique, as fa\, 
as outline is concerned. In odour and expression they like 
wild Indians, The other pictures of his there, are not worthy 
of notice; except as warnings to the mi^ided student who 
would^cale the high IMkI jd^stracted steep of art, without follow¬ 
ing the path of nati^ ^ Yet Barry was a man of genius, and an * 
enthusiast lover cf Ha art. But be nnffirtunatdy hi* 

ardent aspiration afim: excellence ffir the power to achieve it; 
assumed the capadty to execute the greatest works instead of 
acquiring it; suppose that ‘ the bodiless creations of his brain ^ 
were to start out from die walls of the Adelphi like a dream ot 
a ^ry taleand the resglt has been, that lui the iplendid illu- 
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«kins of fais undigested ambition have, * like tlie baseless fabric 
^ of a vision, left not a ^reck behind. * His name is not a light 
or beacon, jtmt a by-word and an ill omen in art. Wbatne 
has left behind him in writing on the subject, contains mmdi 
i>eal fiseling and interesring thought^Mr Fuseli is another di»* 
tinguiUie<rtirtist who complains that nature puts him out. But 
hit distortions and vagaries are German, ana not English: they 
lie like a tiight-mare on the breast of our native art. They are 
too recondite, obscure, and extravagant for us: we only want 
to get over the ground with large, clumsy strides, as fast as we 
can; and do not go out of our way in search of absurdity. We 
cannot consider his genius as naturalized among us after the 
lapse of more than hali’a century: and if in saving diis we do not 
pay him a compliment, wc certainly do not intend it as a very 
severe censure. Mr Fu&cli ha$ wit and woids at will; and, 
though he had never touched a pencil, would be a man of ex¬ 
traordinary pi etensions and talents. 

Mr Ha\don is a young artist of great promise, and much 
Ardour and energy; and has lately painted a pictuie which has 
carried away universal admiration* Without wishing to de- 
trfj|rt from that tribute of deserved applause, we may be allow¬ 
ed M suggest (and with no unfriendly voice) that he has there, 
m our judmnent, laid in the groundwork, .and raised the scaf¬ 
folding, Ota noble picture; but no more. There is spirit, con¬ 
ception, force, and effect: but all this is done by the first going 
over of the canvas. It is the foundation, not the superstructure 
of a first-rate work of art. It is a rude outline, a striking and 
piasterly sketch. 

Milton has given us a description of the growth of a plant—* 
^ So from the root 

^ Springy lighter the green stalk; from thence the leaves 
More aity; last the bright consummate flower. * 


And we think this image might be transferred to the slow and 
nerfect growth of works of imamnation. We have in the pre¬ 
sent instance the rough materims, the solid substance and the 
^{glowing spirit of art; and only wimt the last finishing and pa¬ 
tient working up. Does Mr HlQl'dbpsi think this too much to 
1 bestow on works designed to bj^Mdhe the air of immortality, 
and to shed the fragrance of thoi^t on a distant ^ Does 
he regard it as beneath him dfirwhfd Raphael nas done? 
We r^>eat 14 here are bold contraa^ mstinct grouping, a vi- 

J orous hand and striking conceptions. What remains then, 
i]t thia he should add to bold contrasts fine gradations,—to 
masculine drawmg nice inflections,—to vigorous pencilling those 
softened and trembling hues which hover like air on the 
panvas,w-to massy and protmneitt grouping the exquisite finish^ 
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ing of every face and Hgure, nerve and art^^yj so ai to have 
each part instinct with Hie and thought and aenthnent, and to 
produtie an impression in the spectator not only that lia OHh 
touch the actual substance, ^bttt mat it would shrink h^cMoi IIms 
touch ? In a word, Mr Haydon has stren^h: we would 
him to add to it refinen)#lit. Ull he does this, he will not 
move the common stigma on BHtidi arU Nor do we ash im|K)Ch " 
attnlides of him: we oidy a^ him to make that a leadkig prfn- 
^ple in his pictures, which he has followed so hap^y hi part^ 
Let him take his own Penitent Gild as a model,’“'‘'•jpmnt up to this 
standard tbri^h all the rest of the dgures, and we shall be Bar 
tisfied. His Christ in the present picture we do not &ke,thouj^ 
in this we have no less an authority against us than Mrs Sm- 
dons. Mr Haydon has gone at much length into a description 
of his idea of this figure in the Catalogue, which is a practice 
we disapprove: for it deceives the artist himself, and may mis¬ 
lead the public. In the idea he conv^s to ns from the canvas, 
there can be no deception. Mr Haydon is a devoted admirer 
of the Elgin marbles; and he has taken advantage of tbair^ 
breadth and size and masses. We would urge him to foUow 
them also into their details, their involved graces, the tej^tmre 
of the skin, die indication of a vein or musc!^ the waving line 
of beauty, their calm and motionless expression; into ui, in 
which they follow nature. But to do this^ he must go to na** 
ture and study her more and more, in the greatest and the 
onallest things. In short, we wish to see this ardsi paint a pic¬ 
ture (he has now eveiy motive to exertion and improvement) 
which shall not only have a striking and imposing dfoct in the 
aggregate, but where the impressm of the whom shall foe die 
joint and irresistible cfTect of the talue of every paift. This i^ 
our nodon of fine art, which wc offer to him, not by way cf dit- | 
paragem^t or discouragement, but to do our best to promote ' 
the cause of truth oud the muladon of the hij^est excdleuce. 

We had qnite forgotten the chief tdiject of Mr Farhigtdii\ 
book. Sir Joshua's dispute widi the Academy about Mr BoUo-^ 
mPs eleeden; and it is too late to return to It now. We think,', 
hoiwcvcr, that Sir Joshtm ktaabt the right, and the Academy in 
die wrong; but wc mUBt t%for those Who require our reasons to *' 
Mr Fa^gtOT*. ntxoa^s wlte, dwmgh he dltfen from tn in M* 
ctmclusKUl, has gtW itlte iacu too faWy to awe 

cmuingmpectit^^alFaitirt. in «6detv. from 

iS'SS.lf!?’*' P”i S 8? rfwe ert indioecl te hSf 
A tMeiu not naming 'to the Acaiem-, he wooM k." 
|^i«)piioiM,nidUb^wrher. * "““W ba « HUttt. 
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J^KT, V. in Nidna t the tafe John Lewis StdKcx** 

»ABOT. Published ^ the Association promoting^ the ZHs^ 

^ cavetu of the InSterwr Parts of Africa. fViih Maps^ 

1 Vc^ ho, Londcm, Murray, 1819. 

Lewis BiTRCKiZARDT w^s fi yottng Swi<is, employed by tbe 

African Association to make discoveries in that country. 
Hs is recently dead; and the Society are now publishing the 
result of his labours. Thoroughly aware that a great part of 
tbe failure^of African discoveries proceeded from their want of 
previous educatioii in the castoois, manners, and languages of 
the East* Mr Burckhardt prepared himself, by the study of 
Arabic, by a residence of six years in Syria and Egypt, by 
journies in Niibla, in Palestine, in Arabia, and in tlie coun¬ 
tries between Egypt and the Sea, for his great purpose of 
penetrating into the heart of Africa. His knowle<lge of Arabic 
^nd the Koran were so great, that after the severest exaniina** 
tion by doctors of the Mahometan law, appointed for that ex¬ 
press purpose by Mohammed AH, Pacha of Egypt, he was 
proAounced to be not only a real, but a very learned Mahonie- 
tiui. But as his skill in Oriental manners and languages im¬ 
proved, his constitution became more impaired ; and he became 
at last the victim of a tour in Arabia ;-^ying better qualidacl 
than any other traveller hitherto employed by the Association 
for the purpose of discovery in Africa. 

He appears from his books and letters to have been a mo¬ 
dest, laborious, learned, and sensible man; exempt ftom pre* 
^udice; unattached to systems; detailing what he saw plainly 
and correctly.; and of very prudent and discreet conduct. Tlie 
present publication* ermsists of many of his letters to the Secret 
tary of the Africim Association and to Sir Joseph Banks, and 
^ the details of two diattnet tours; the one from the southern 
j^oundatles of Upper Egypt to the north of Dongola; the 
^iher from Upper ^£®*pt» in n awnjh-west divectioti, through 
^Berber, iSicndy, Ja^a, to Soncdslin on the Red Sea, and to 
^Jidda. Mr Burckbardt waa two years and a half in Syria; 


Haoman or Artianistis. After his final (feparture fi-om Aleppo,* 
kis b^-quarters in Syria, ho revisited DamMCus and the Hao^ 
^nan f ana in bis way to Egypt visited Tiberias, Nassareth, the* 
countries to the eastward, south of the Dead Soa; and from 
thence across the Dcseit of £l Jyk to Cairo. The first panf 
this publication' eentains extracts from hit porrespondence 






during these Syrltoi tours, and previous to his ats^va! lib 
In one of these letters he says, • 

* Two Persum Dervishes arrived here about two months ago, iribio 
had lived-upwards of two years at the Wahabi court of Deray^.' 'I 
got TOqUainted with one of them, a young man of twettity>two; the 
o^r i]^ gone to Mosul, from whence his companion diortly expects 
his retium. The latter has been in the habit, singular enough for a 
Mohammedan traveller, of keeping a reguUur journal of his tmvels, 
describing whatever struck his inquisitive mind, and abounding, as I 
understand, with geographical notices. ’ p. xxvii. 

This is a very remarkable drcumstance. A few»inore such 
Instances, and the African Association might spare themselves 
the trouble of sending Hornemans and Burckliardts into Africa, 
The difficulty of getting into Timbuctoo is only to a Christian. 
If the Mahometans who can easily get there begin to read, write, 
and observe, the spell that hangs over Africii will soon be bro¬ 
ken, and the curiosity of learned men receive the long-delayed 
gratification. ’ % 

Among bis Arabic exercises, Mr Burckhardt mentions, that 
be had translated Robinson Crusoe into that language, and given 
to it the name of Dumii Bahur^ the Pearl of the S^a. §^me 
of his small or tentative excursions into different parts of ^ria, 
appear to have been very unfortunate: twice, in spite of so/emii 
bargains with Shekhs and high-blooded Arabs, he is deserted 
and pillaged in the desert. In one of these instances, the rob¬ 
bers leave him nothing but his breeclies. These he thought to¬ 
lerably secure; but he was not yet sufficiendy acquainted with 
tlie manners Wid customs of the East. A female Arab met him 
with these breeches; and a very serious confiict for them en.,. 
sued between the parties. The Association have not stated the 
result. 

We are much struck by the perpetual miseries to which this 
traveller is subjected. In all his journies, he seems kick’d and 
cuff’d by the whole party, and subjected to die grossest con3. 
tempt and derision, for the appearance of poverty he always-, 
thought it prudent to i^sume. His sy^m was, that the less 
display of wealth a man makes in the East, the safer he is,. 
This may be true enough ip general; biit when he travelled with 
a caravan cemtaining merchants who had ten or twelve camels, 
and twenty or thirty slaves each, he might surely have ventur¬ 
ed on the display oJ' caine), and one or two slaves; for in 
one journey he traveki ripen an ass, without a slave; and haf 
in consequence his own wood to cut, his water-skins to fiH, imd 
his supper to dress. He receives as much respect, therefore, 
a man would do who was to rub down his own horse in Eng¬ 
land ; and is well nigh overpowered by the great and mmcces- 
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Siitigia^ |o wbleh this Tiolent econ 0 niy subgectt hhau We 
^ile tiot remember that other travellers in Africa, proceedhig 
ivith caravans, have found it necessary to affect such ati ex^ 
’ txmue sti 9 ite of pauperism; and Mr Burckhardt himself adimi% 
that Ali Bey, the pretended Arabian, penetrated everywhere 
^ y the East by tlie very opposite system of ma^ificence and 
provision, even though he was su^)ected not to be a Mussul- 
man by the natives themselves. 

A^at has happened to the celebrated sect of the Wahabees 
since the publication of this book, we do not know; but the re¬ 
sult of Mr»Burckhardt*s intelligence is, that they were nearly 
crushed by Mohammed Ali, the present Pacha of Egypt. One 
effect of the power of the Wahabees, while it continued, was to 
stop the pilgrim caravan to Mecca; an event which diffused the 
utmost consternation among the religious Mahometans, who 
were in the habit of exporting great quantities of coffee from 
the holy city, with considerable profit, to Damascus, Aleppo, 
^nd Constantinople. The good English, hearing of this, w'ith 
their accustomed mercantile alacrity, immediately poured in 
large quantities of West Indian coffee into Syria, and filled the 
cup^*and pockets, and dried the tears of the orthodox Mussul¬ 
mans. At present. West Indian coffee has entirely supplanted 
that of Yemen all over Syria, and the Syrian desert. 

In his visit to the peninsula of Mount Sinai, Mr Burckhardt 
meets with a substance which he considers to be the same as 
the manna mentioned in the Books of Moses. 

* A botanist would find a rich harvest in these high regions, in the 
most elevated parts of which, a variety of sweet scented herbs grow. 
The Bedouins collect to this day the manna, under the very same 
ll^rcumstances described in the books of Moses. Whenever tl4 rains 
'have been plentiful during the winter, it drops abundantly from the 
tamarisk (in Arabic, Tarfa); a tree very common in the Syrian and 
Arabian des^ts, but producing, as far as 1 know, no manna any- 
here else. They gather it before sunrise, because if leff in die sun 
melts; its taste is very sweet, much resembling honey ^ they use it 
we do sugar, principally in their dishes composed of flour. When 
Dttrified over the fire, it keeps for margr mfinths; the quantity col¬ 
lected is inconsiderable, because it is exclusively the produce of the 
Tarfa, which tree is met with only in il fisw Valles at the foot of the 
highest granite chain. The inhabitants bf I^ninsula, amounting 
to almost four thousand, complain of the want of rain and of pastur¬ 
age : the state of the country must therefore be much altered iVoni 
Su^t it was in the time of Moses, when all the tribes of Beni Israel 
^nnd food Iwjre for their cattle. ’ p. Ixvii. 

By this passage the author does not mean, we presume, lint 
^this substance is only met wh;h m the peninsula of Mount Sinai, 
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but that it is confined to tlie Syrian and Arabian deserts; .in¬ 
deed, in page xlv. he states it to be met with in the Valley^of 
Ghor, near the Dead Sea. 

‘ About half vray (says Mr Burckhardt) from Ras Abou Moham-' 
med to Akaba, lies Dahab (Deuter.j. 1.), an anchoring place, with 
date plantations, and several motlnds of rubbish covering perhaps an¬ 
cient Hebrew habitations; five hoins north of Ras Abou Mohaimn*0ir” 
lies the harbour of Sherm, the only one on this coast frequented by 
large ships. In its neighbourhood are volcanic rocks; I could find 
no others of that description in any part of the Sinai deserts, although 
the Arabs, as well as the priests of the convent, pretend that from 
the mountain of Om Shommar (about eight hours ^ S. W. from 
Djebel Mousa), loud explosions are sometimes heatd, accompanied 
with smoke. 1 visited that mountain, but searched in vain for any 
traces indicating a volcano. The library of the convent of Mount 
Sinai contains a vast number of Arabic MSS. and Cireek books; the 
former are of little literary value; of the latter I brought away two 
beantiful Aldine editions, a Homer, and an Anthology. The priests 
would not show me their Arabic memorandum books, previous to tlN^ 
fifteenth century. From those 1 saw, I copied some very interesting 
documents concerning the former state of the country, and their 
quarrels with the Bedouins. ’ p. Ixviii. ^ 

Immediately after this, follows a description of Mcmnon*s 
Head, and the infinite trouble it occasioned to himself, Mr Salt, 
and Mr Belzoni, in transporting it into England. What loss 
it would have been to the arts if they had miscarried in their 
project, w'e will not pretend to appreciate: It has certainly tlie 
inerit of being the largest and heaviest head ever produced by 
the sculptoi-^s chisel. It seems to be a great object with this 
traveller, to infi)rm himself minutely of tlie state of the Bedouin 
Arabs. It is right to know' all; but why are the Bedouil^ 
Arabs so great an object with Mr Burckhardt? If they have, 
preserved their customs unchanged through many centuries,' 
this is only a proof that they arc a stupid and savage people; ‘ 
but the idea that llie ‘ Bedouins are now vrhat they were 
years ago,- * seems, in the estimation of this gentleman, to be 
great subject of panegyric, and a great stimulus to curiosit^K. 
To ns, the greatest praise which could be bestowed upon any, 
people, and the greatest incentive to study and visit them, would 
be to }»ear that they had hot the shape ol* a tea-pot, nor the cut 
of a coat; nor the fiishion of a saw, nor a custom, nor a law, 
hor a Ibrm of politeness, which th^' had 1200 years ago. 

'Diere are, in various parts of this volume, ^lusioiis to pub¬ 
lished and unpublislicd travels, w'ith some of which we shall 
endeavour to make our readers better acquainted. 

‘ I am certain that you take a liyely^ interest in the travels of the' 
aafortuuate Seetzen, who was poisoned five years ago in Yemc/t' 
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IP#8 J^bours, X pajn,assure you, have been very extensire*,and con- 
^^ted in’a tn^t eiiKgbtenod manner. His intimat* acquaintfiece 
all branches of natural history was applied with imlef£rtl**4hle 
to c6unt;3^s iXm most difficult of access, and he had many times 
.liiearly Itec'ome'a to t^Hw pursuits, before he mot with h%tfl- 


, am^W’; Damaspii^ and ^airo, as welj as from many 

'Afrabsan l^icpad, haye inspired me with as: great a respect fbr his 
pflirat|(" dbi^Pter, as the dispersed memoirs of his r^earches already 
publi'^^^JUi^ ^ye every reader for his literary acquirements. Al- 
tiion^h endqw^"witlt a.fiveJy fancyj attd even with considerable poe¬ 
tical talents, be t^aa'^ man of plain irutliji \,If #pmetimes over fond of 
speculating upun'tl^ iflMCts which he bad i^pllectad, yet I am certain 
that, instating tbo^. facte, Ke observed'|bc'Sil^fcCcst adherence to 
truth ; and I have h6t tho smallest doubt, that if be had lived to pub- 
lisli the mass of knpwTedge .which he had aciiuirod during his travels, 
be W'ould have far ekceJlt^'all travellers who ever wrote on the same 
^C^mntric^.^ Mr Salt has lately 4mwn me a letter H'hi,ch he received 
Mr itudaridj then factor at Mokha, aqquainiing him 
wbbli^iB df Scctxcn; which had just taken p&Jcy*. making 
roeidti 0 n;| ^;4be same time, of several papers lyhidiijhe hud left as u 
pretitent'i^"^1^’'^t^dQand,' ^liq adds, that as they arfe in ,german he 
emmot r|^ them. Ali; hardly, l^aye thought it 

iimitb St'hilc’tb;,ia5fi5^‘W pt^epl'w''a persPn Who'',bbuld .so little 

iWdi'msd to, suspect’were only 
desigos 'an^tetieriptibus of 
of ei^teen AtVicdn'''bmg'uagcs, 


Cepvein, now established Its 
Ijf^ra^ago some mterei#b^j|.i'^a- 
..ibis ,sbn;;^ij!5^oi»ef 
jstand haJ 
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wliich he road ia the Qiiartcrly^Revieiv, he believed, the travels 
themselves to be autuentlc, Tlic Felata Bedo«iiis who corner 
from tlie neighbourhood of Tirnbuctoo, gave him lire same a^., 
count of that city as is to be met with i|ti Adams. Many det* 
fails in Adams he reprehends, ai;jdj^b?jhpves; but he & clearly 
of opinion, that, in the maih, arc authentic. But m 

all travellers, seems to K^e been tlic greatest. *’ 

* W'heii 1 first rapidly ran over liis hook, I took him for no better 
than Danibergcr the pseudo African traveller; but a more careful 
perusal has convinced me that he had really been in the jtlaces, and 
seen what he describes. His name was Aby Abdallali Mphammed 
Ibn Abdallah el Lowaty el Tandjy, suruamed Ibn Batbiitk. He was 
born at Tangier in Barbary, from which place lie derives the name 
of Tandjy. He published his travels after the year 755, A. H. They 
consist of a large quarto volume, which is so scarce in Egypt that I 
never saw it; but 1 know that a copy exists at Cairo, tliough I was 
not able to discover who was the owner. A small abridgement in 
quarto is more common, and of that I have two copies. I shall give 
here a rapid sketch of his travels, which lasted for SO years. Be** 
ing a learned man, he found everywhere a polite and geherous re- 
cqition from Moslini chiefs and kings; and he lived, a true Der- 
wish, sometimes in great affluence, and sometimes in poverty. ’ p.£S4. 

He then proceeds to give a sketch of Batouta*s travels, vrhich 
is very curious, but too long lor insertion, 

* He w'^ the greatest known traveler of any as far at least 

as relates to the quantity of ground travell^ over. The informatioa* 
contained in his complete work, regatdi^ the nordi cd* Persisyllldia; 
China, and the interior of Africa, must be invaluable; ano^ he 
saw more of Africa than most travellers, I tboUj^t itnot irrelevaiit 
to give the reader the result of my exanahnuion of his abridged work.* 
p. 537. , • 

Our readers arc perhaps aware, like many ^tber 

brandies of the Turkish emptre|Jli|l%ar|[y severed from the maiil 
body ; and that, under the government of Mohammed 

Ah, it lately been t;|S|^|ifflized, i^dcred safe for trayelleriT 
and merchants, and,ihii^igbt, ctmip^dyely with its a^ien^ 
turbulence, into After havinj^ 

broken the in sev«^ engagements, he 

allured a great plirt of to Cairo, under the ^ 

solemn promises of p^^ It is almost ne^« 

less to say that he tli^i^'T^if^eir throats. It is rather singular, 
however, that another party of Mamelukes diould afterwards 
suffer themselves to be ifuped to the same death, in the same 
place, by the same promises. Tliis iS flinging away life in 
most foolish manner we ever , beard of* Mohammed, aniOh^ 
other great works, is reopening, the antient canal from Eha** 
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manye to Alexandria i ^ measure become absolutely necessary^ 
the heaps of sand vrhich overwhelm the bar of Rosetta. 
Ib 1818 hi carried a causcw'ay across the mouth of the lake 
* Ilifadye, and in this manner established a land road from Ro¬ 
setta to Alexandria. This «canalj .which it is calculated will 
employ 60,000 men for two years, at an expense of 2,000,000 
"dollars, will open a water carria|;e from all parts of Egypt 
to Alexandria, at all seasons of the year. Perhaps the canal 
between the Nile and the Red Sea, will be undertaken after¬ 
wards by the same enterprising spirit; particularly if the di¬ 
rect interopurSf with India, whicli he bos already set on foot, 
succeeds according to his wishes, and is not opposed by the 
bigotry and illiljei'ality of the India Company. ^Mohammed 
All has established a large fabric of muskets at Cairo; an Ita¬ 
lian has set up a gunpowder manufactory, where he has con¬ 
stantly 200 men at work; an Englishman is begiRTiing to esta¬ 
blish a distillery of rum at the Pacha^s expense, and upon a very 
large scale; 20 ships belonging to the Pacha are trading to 
Italy and Spain, six^ ships in the Red Sea to Yemen ; and im¬ 
mense sums have been spent in fortifying Alexandria and the 
Castle of Cairo. 

* Upper Egypt enjoys at present perfect tranquillity, under the 
severe but equitable government of Ibrahim Pasha, son of Moliam- 
nied Aly. The taxes are moderate,-and the whole country is equal¬ 
ly assessed; no avanies are practised, and the soldiery is kepi in 
strict order. By -|ecularixiiq|.^ part of the revenues of the churdi, 
such as die superfittdtfismcei^of mosques, schools, public cisterns, 
Olemas, village Shikhs, &c. the Pasha has of late considerably en¬ 
riched his treasury. The'clerical intm^est is of- course now in oppo- 
sidon, although the Pasha has become the restorer of the faith, by 
delrveriug the holy oitiee^ The Mamelouks have no chance of suc¬ 
ceeding in any attmi^ upon £gypt« m long as Mohammed Aly 
keeps in power; but if he should happen to fall, I conceive that, al- 
-.^Ihougb their number is now reduced to three hundred %hting mm 
they would forthwidi re^in their lost seat in Egypt, where 
friends are stHI very num^oHj^ j^^^^ally among the most dar¬ 
ing* adventurers, who greatly and vigorous measures 

the actual government. * p. '' , 

»With*the perpiission, and Rhrmauns of this able 

apd Mtive usurper, Mr Burckhardi i^ye^d quietly tlirough 
Nubia up to the very coxihnes of l^dtip>la, along Hhc banks of 
the Nile. It seems to us to be a journey of veiy little interest, 

» ex^pt to tliose who are exceedingly curious about the antiquities 
OT Egypt;—and even for these there is no novelty here of any 
great importance—and no drawings. The country everywhere 
presented the same appeai’ance of misery and tyranny, which is 
2 ' H2 ' 
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so cbarnftrrstic of the Ea‘^t. The same divine and human 
chjiiciy were at work, which Have in'all ages so loil^ attracted 
the notice of Oriental travellers; a burning sun rendering fer¬ 
tility more fertile, and Ivirrenncss more formidable.—The prit^y 
ignorance^ and ferocily of the followers of Mahomet,—the Un¬ 
bounded despotism of the mhster,—the deepest misery of -th^ 
slavei*—-the earth languishing in its finest regions and creations, 
~and on every side (where the Gt\rdcn of Eden might be), the 
silence und solitude of despotism. 

Mr Biirckhardt’s journey begins at Assouan, the ^outliern 
boumi irv of‘ Upper Egypt ; and, keeping on th# banks of the 
N !c, ho travels oi‘course in a direction neurly south, for 150 miles. 
Nubia, before the reign of.Sultan Sciim, wasdivldot’ bcl M ot ii dif¬ 
ferent tribes of Arabs, and- the people of Doiigola; or l atlier was 
a prize for which these different powers were alwi]\> eont»-iing. 
One of the Arab trilvce, in a state of temporary iniei loriiy to its 
rivals, applied to Sultan Selim for protection, wiio scut t!ieni 
several hundred Bosnian soldiers, umler a coinniander iirimotl 
Hassan Coosic. Three brother^, his descqfidanls, are the pre¬ 
sent Governors of Kubia:.' They pay an uiiimal tribute of 120/. 
to the Pacha of Egypt. Their chief residence is />«•«, orr the 
Nile; but they arc almost Continually moving about, for the 
purpose of gathering the? taxes from therr subjects, who, like 
the subjects of our Government in Irelajid, puy only upon the 
approach of a superior force. The whole re^^ue of the coun¬ 
try, divided anmng the three brollfeta; "'lO.QOQ/. The 

taxes ai*e .estimated upon Uic tiumPl^an^^^^r tiie' wafer- 
wheels* 

The law of paying money for blood is establislicd in Nbbjia 
—one of the nrsjt victories which mankind gviin over, their, 
voge passions. The inhabitants, from die ib'st CajUM'act to thie 
frontiers of .Dfn^ola, do not plough, their jQelAs after tbo inun** 
dation ha^^ii#hsided, as they do in Egypt, The waters above 
the Cataps^/hever rise sufficiently. h%ii> to shore.v, 

Irrlgatf^- is therefore carried itmthy aieans of^water-w'heels, put. 
in actidli as soon as the j[iw,|^aSiiiubsided. The first seed sowga^ 
is that df a grain called "" The gremnd is again inigat-f 

ed after this crop is "barley is sown> and solnetiiHes 

n third crop after th^; people wear blue shirts, if 

wear any thiflg? .mad liv# mud cottf^^s, covered with th^ . 
stalks of grains, and furnished with a few earthen pots. 
are generally armed ^ hut ammunrtion is very scarce. WhenjJdfr . 
Burckhardt left the camp .at Tiuareth, the nephew of the 
ran after him 1 to obtuin a single car;rldg<% The Nu¬ 
bians make bailey Vvine or beer. Date spirits 

arc made, and sold, fronrSIart southwmd through the 
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wiidle of Upper Ef?ypt» The climate is intensely lipot,- but 
healthy: in the conVjse of five weeks, not one case of di^ase 
was oliserv^. The smalhpox i» the plague of this country : 
the real plague is hardly known there. Tiiey are an handsome 
race; anAtne women are virtuous in spite of their vicinity to 
JLlpper Eg}’pt, where iiccntioiisneis knows no bounds. The peo¬ 
ple are kind, civil, curious; in some parts not inhospitable. 
Pilfering is so uncommon among tlnm, that any person con¬ 
victed of such a crime would be expeiletl from his village by 
the unanimous voice its inhabitants. Great numbers oi'thc 


Mubians are employed as porters at Cairo, on account of tlieir 
honesty. 

The other tour contained in this volume is from Dvrsou, in 
ITppor Egypt, tlirough Berber, Shendy, and Taka, to Sfioakim, 
a port oil the Red Sea, which he crosses to Jidda. il(‘ sets oil* 


in the Ciiravan, without a servant, and upon an ass. 
lowing I', the account ol liis appe'arance and preparati 


riic foi- 


‘ 1 a as t’ressed in a brown loose woollen cloak, such as is worn by 
the peasants of Upper Egypt, called Thabout, with a coarse white 


linen shirt and trosvsers, a Eebdc, or white woollen cap, tied round 
with- a common liandkerchief iis a turban, and with sanduis on my 
feet. I carried in the pocket of my Thabout, a small journal book, 
u pencil, pocket-compass, pen-knii'e, tobacco purse, and a steel for 
striking a light. The provisions 1 took with me were as follows: 
forty pounds of tlour* twenty of biscuit, fifteen of dates, ten of lentils, 
six of butter, five of salt, ^ree of rice, tw-o of coffee beans, four of 


tobacco, one of pepper, some onions, and eighty pounds of Dhourra 
for thy ass. Besides these 1 had a copper boiler, a plate, a 

coffee roaster, an earthen mortar to pound the coilee beamn two 
eoffiee cups, a knife and spoon, a wooden bowl for drinking and for 
> filling ttie water skins, sm axe, ten yards of rope, needles and tlu^ad, 
a- large packing needle, one spare ^irt, a comb, a coarse carpet, a 
'■ woollen cloth (fleram) trf‘ Mogrebin manufactory for a night cover¬ 
ing, a small parcel of med<ch^e$» and three spare watar;«^s. 

1 bad also a small pocket Coran, bought at Danpeii^, which I 
afterwards on file day of the j^lgri^agc, iOii) of Nok^raber lbl4-, 

' the crowds of Mouqt Ar|fg^^,.^are journal book hnd -an 

witli some r, for writinjt 

Negroes. My watch, ha(^|(i^*'||rpkcn in Upper 
had no means of getting . The hours of 

^|f^|j^wn in file journal, are iKcrffbtil^^rely by compid^on, atid 
Wrving the course of the sun. . • *. 

* The little merchandize 1 took with me consisted of twenty pounds 
"'of sugar, fifteen of soap, two of nutmegs, twelve razors,‘twelve steels, 
two ted caps, and several doz^ <yf wowlen beads^, which ate an ex- 


celUmt substitute for coin in the southern countries, I had a gun, 
• with three dozen of cartridges and some small shot, a pistol, and a 
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larpre stick, called uabbout, strengthened with iron at either end, and 
serving either as a weapon, or to pound the coft'ec beans, and, which, 
according to the custom of the countiy, was my constarit companion, 
3VJy ptu^, worn in a girdle under tlie Thabout, contained fifty Spa¬ 
nish dollars, including the twenty-five, the price of my qamel, and I 
had besides sewed a couple of sequins in a small leathern amulet, 
tied round my elbow, thinking this to be the safest place for sccrer* 
ing them. ’. pp. 167, 168. 

The meanness of his appearance excited the contempt of the 
whole party, and seems to have suhjoctq^ the traveller to a great 
deal of unnecessary hardship. He was often drivQji from the 
coolest birth into the burning,sun ; and, besides the exposure 
to heat, had his dinner to cook. In the evening, after the e- 
normoiis fatigues of the tlay, the same labour occurred again. He 
was obliged to cut and fetcli w^ood; to light a fire to cook ; and, 
lastly, to make cofiee, as a bribe to keep his IViends in good 
humour. After some danger from whirlwinds, and from failure 
of water, Mr Burckhardt arrives at Berber, where he makes 
some stay; and from thence proceeds in the* route we have al¬ 
ready pointed out. One of the most entertaining circumstances 
he relates, is the disgust and horror his appearance universally 
excited in all the townis of Africa. 

* The caravan halted near the village, and 1 walked up to the huts 
to look about me. My appearance on this occasion, as on many o- 
thers, excited an universal shriek of surprise and horror, especially 
among the women, who were not a little terrified at seeing such an 
outcast of nature as they consider a white man to be^ peeing into 
their huts, and asking for a little water or milk. The chief feeling 
which my appearance inspired I could easily perceive to be disgust; 
for the N^oes are all firmly persuaded that the whiteness of the 
skin is the effect of disease, and a sign of weakness ; and there i^yaot 
the least doubt, that a wMte man is looked, upon by them as a being 
greatly inferior to themselves. At Shendy the inhabitants were more 
accustomed the sight, if not of white men, at least of the light- 
brown natim of Arabifls; and as my skin was much sun-burnt, I 
there edited little surprise. On the market days, however, I. often 
terrified jpeoplc, by turning ^Hirt upon .them, when their exclarn^ 
tion generally was—Owes es-sheyttan erradjim ”—** Oq4 

preserve us from the di^il 1 ^ One day, after bai-gaining for some 
r onions with a country'girl in the market at Shendy, she told nm, that 
if I would take off my turban and show her my bead, she would give 
me five more onions; I insisted upon havipg eight, which she gave 
me; when I removed my turban, she started back at the sight^of my 
white closely shaven crown; and when I jocularly asked her whethui" 
she should like to have a husband with such a head, she expressed 
tlie greatest surprise and disgust, and swore that she would rather* 
Jive with the ugliest Darfour-slave. * pp. 376r7. 
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We cannot aydd presenting onr readers with the following 
Eastern character^ as-drawn by Mr Burckhardt. 

* The principal among them, and who became the head of oo:r 
‘ mess, Hadji Aly el Bornaway, had travelled es a slave>trader in many 
parts of Turkey, had been at Constantinople, had lived a long time at 
Damascus, (where many Tekayrne serve as labourers in the gardens 
the great), and had three times performed tlie Hadj: he was now- 
established at Kordofan, and spent his time in trading between that 
place and Djidda. His travels, and the apparent sanctity of his con* 
duct, had procured him areat reputation, and he was well received by 
■ the Meks and other chiefs, to whom he never failed to bring some 
small presents from Djidda. Although almost constantly occupied, 
(whether sitting under a temporary shed of mats, or riding upon his 
camel on the march), in reading the Koran, yet this man was a com- 
plcti- bon vivant, whoso sole object w'as sensual enjoyment. The 
profit*; on his small capital, whicii w’eio continually renewed by his 
travelling, were spent entirely in the gratification of his tlesii es. He 
carried with him a favourite Borgho slave, as his conenbine; she had 
lived with him three years, and had lier own eamel, while his otlier 
slaves performed the whole journey on f 'Ot. His leathern sacks v ere 
filled with all the choice provisions which the Shendy market could 
afford, particularly wdth sugar and dates ; and hi.s dinners were the 
best in the caravan. To hear him talk of morals and religion, one 
might have supposed that he knew vice only by name; yet Hadji 
Aly, who had spent half his life in devotion, sold laJit year, in tiie 
slave market of Medinah, his own cousin, whom^io had recently 
married at Mekka. She had gone thither on a pilgrimage from Bor* 
nou by the way of Cairo, when Aly uniixprcted!}' meeting with her, 
claimed her as his cousin, and married her: At Medinah, being in 
want of money, he sold her to some Egyptian merchants; and as the 
poor woman was unable to prove free origin, she was obliged to 
submit to her fate. The circumstance was well known in the cara¬ 
van, but tha Hadji nevertheless stUl continued to enjoy all bis wont¬ 
ed reputation.' pp. 

There is a striking description of a storm in tbe desert, at p, 
885^ and another very pleasing jnctare of the sceneay^, in emerg- 
from the desert into a rich scenp^ cultivation, p. 367. 

’ ^Elhe principal articles fro*h Berber to Sliendy* 

so on to Senliiaar, Kot*dofan,'^S^d nrc the senibil 

fiind ihehlebj the former a perfume aind IfeBcine, ValprimiH cel^ 
tied^ the. othet a condiment, the fruit of a sjiccics of tilia. In 
addition to these are imported soap, sugar, beads, coral, pajier 
and hardware. The returns from the south and south'eastern 
paitsr' of Soudan to Egj^pt, through Berber and Shendy are, 
grain, gold, ^of whicli latter article the princi|)al maikot is llnsel* 
nb a station m the road from Sennaar to Gondar, four days from 
, w.e formia*), ivory, musk, cbonj*, leadier, colfeo, fmit, lioney. 
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and, above all, slaves; The account of the intcrnM Africrm 
slave trade is full n«d interesting. Mr Biirckhard^ calculates 
the number of slaves sok! annually in the market of Shendy at 
about bve thousand; of whom 1500 are the Figj’fjfeatii and 
‘iOOO for the Arabian market,—the rest for the Bedouins, v<rbo 
live near the lied Sea, and for Dongola. Those brought to«« 
Sbet'dy by Kordofan and narf.nir merchants, arc from idola¬ 
trous ceunii us, fro.tj 20 to 4*0 days south of Darfour. The 
treatment of slaves is accompanied with the usual circumstances 
cf fo'rroi and atrocity. T!»c great mfinitfactory which supplies 
all Kuritpean, and the gro^ter part of Asiatic Turkey, with ilie 
ji' -‘ :ifd eu:'rdian> of female virtue, is at a village near Siout, 
ir t’np -r chiefly inhabited by Christians. 'J’hc epera- 

t i*" Tc tA»> Coptic Monks. According tp the rno«:i moderate 
cVe i! ■\:ov.„ tl>o number of slaves actually in Egypt ’S’ 4d,fJ(K). 
.Cm-.. -- the plague, in the spring of lsl5, 800{> slaves- were ro- 
poiicd n* till* G.^vernment to have died in Cairo nfme. 'rhe 
iiiMiber of slaves i .iported from Soudan ta Egypt be;ii>, iu the 
estiin.'tion of this mm'ller, a ver y small proportion to those kept 
by the Mtissulmans of the southern countries. 'Fhe Atlantic 
slave trao'c he considers :ts quite trifling to that carried on in 
the interior; the only cure of which wall be the improvement 
ami ci-ilizatiop of the Negro, and the cultivation of those arts 
which will render him the rival, rather than lire prey, of his 
Mussulman neighbour. Superstition couimouly debuses and 
degrades mankind ; but, at first, it in some instances contributes 
to tbeii* civilization." In the most despotic countries, the p^rwm* 
ol the pric.sl is ofren the only check to tyranny. The Uhlcma 
ill Turkey is a pow er wdiit li the Grand Signior is forced to re¬ 
spect. Tw'o Fakeers, says Mr Buicldiardt, condutted the ca¬ 
ravan in safety through districts inhabited by ferocious tribes, 
whom it would have been impossible, without the ‘'anction of 
their sacerdotal presence, to have approached.—The country 
people came,itn crowds to kiss iheir hands as fhe caravan passed, 
ala rout'd If-st the Fakeei^from any absence of customary te-* 
.spect, should withhold fete supplies of rain, and curse tludr 
JandsAkh bai'rennes.s.' V'"’ f' 

A n^fidlul picture ks^^’ivn, in these Travels, of the Africans: 
they arc treacherous, falib,* vindictive^ intemperate, cruel; mark¬ 
ed with every'vice which can degnuie the human dmraiSter. 
Mr Burckliardt lived long amqng them; had great means of 
dbsci ving; and appears to be in getieral so moderate, and guard¬ 
ed in his a ^criioiss, tbat his statements necessarily obtain credit. 
It inu'sy, however, be ob^^erved, that be always appeared among 
the Abicaris as a very poor man .—A mendicant who was W 
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travel fi*om Northumberland to Kent, and was to run tlie gaunt¬ 
let of jailorsj constables, and jnsticcs, would not, perhaps, fbm 
the most exalted notions of the English character. Not the 
least interesting account is that of the pilgrims’ route, who, from 
cvbry part «f Africa, hasten to perform their religious duties at 
l^ccca. From Darfoiir, Sonnaar, ICoi*dofm, Bergamce, Bor- 
goo, and every part of Soudan, tjj^ne belicn'ers hasten to the 
tomb of the Prophet; and to secure Ibr themselves tliat distinc¬ 
tion which always cliriracteri-zcs thr'se who have performed tliis 
great duty of the Mahometan faith. 

In tl )c ilP|>peudix is given an Itinerary from the frontiers of 
Bornou, by Bahr el Ghar.al and Darlbur, to Shently, as collect¬ 
ed from an irjtc'HigoiiL Arab at i^Iecca. Ail r{?porls agree that 
there is a c’car fresh-water lake in tlm interior of Bornou; tiie 


name t l' the lake is Nou, and bom it life country derives it# 
jvi'ius doe Land of Nou. In this Uiuerary, the river IShary is 
aiUuieil t‘i, as big as the Kilo. Auu.ng the Negro tribes, the: 
giH'atOsi is the tribe of Feiiata. 'ilu v have spreatl across the 
whole contincMit; and one of them w!i<»ai Mr Burckhardt saw 
at Mecca tohl him, that his cncauipnieot, when he left it, was iu 
the neighbourhood of rimbuet<K). 'I'be Feiiata have attacked 
and pillaged both Bornou and Kashna. Upon liie celebrated 
question rospceiing the N’ger, this wtnk contains little or no in¬ 
formation, except Vciguc assertions of die natives, that the Nile 
jukI the Niger are the same river. On this subject it is surely 
better to wait for further information, than to build up dull 


theories of geograpiiy, which can conh r no fame on the author, 
and convey neither amusement nor instruction to the reader. 


Art, VI. Memoirs of Richard Loveix Edgeworth, Esq. 
—Begun Hiviself, and concl tided bq his E)uug/ifer Maui A 
JEdoeworth. 8VO. 2 vols. LD»dou« 182 <.#, ; , 

ri^HOUGH we have as much venerat|ip%.for the name of Edge- 
f w'orth, as for any that modern literature, we 

. confess we thought two octavo rgiiier more than could 

be required to tell all lltat the care to know of the 

individual who is here commetnorated,; and took up the book 
with some prepossesion against that lavish scheme of biography, 
by which botli great and small names in our history oave been 
lately overlaid. On the whole, howev\r, though vve still tiimk 
the book a good dcfll too long, we have been agreeably disap¬ 
pointed ; and can safely recommend it as being, on the whole, 
. very entertaining, and containing much more than the usual 
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proportion both of nsduJ and curious information, 'pie iltst 
Tolumc comprehends Mr Edgeworth’s own account of hims^f 
—"the second its continuation by his justly celebrated daughter; 
and the most remarkable thing certainly about the woric is, that' 
die first is, on the whole^^^tter tlian the seconds It is very 
lively^ rapid and varionsr^lSivened with a great number ^ 
anet^otes and characters, not indicating :iny esttraordi- 

nwy reach of thought, or Icmtncss of feelfog, exhibiting, in ra¬ 
ther a pleasing and candid way, the history of a very active and 
cultivated mind-—and scattering about everywhere the indica¬ 
tions of a gocxl-humoured self-complaeency, and a lirht-hearted 
and indulgent gayety. The other is too solemn anudidactic— 
and though there are many passages full of interest and instruc¬ 
tion, it overflows so much with praise and gratiuidn, and duty 
%ttd self-denial, as to go near to be dull and tedioii.^. 

We do not think it necessary to lay before our readers any 
account of Mr Edgeworth’s genealogy, or ol'" the I’ortunes and 
exploits of his paternal and maternal ancestors; i!f)r even to pre¬ 
sent them, in detail, with the histoiy' aud ehararterb of his four 
wives and their respective progenies. There are some traits of 
indelicacy here, indeed, which we are bound to mai k with our 
reprehension; and which, in a work intended for publicution, we 
think admit of no apoli^y. What need, for instance, w as there 
to inform the world that he lived uncomfortably with his first 
wife, repttited very soon of his union witli her, and gave up hia 
affections to another long before her death,-r-at the same time 
that he allows the match to have been entirely of his own seek¬ 
ing, and that he had nothing whatever to reproach her with, 
except that she was not altogether so ga^ and intellectual as he 
could have desired? The indecorum of such a statement i^ 
greatly aggravated too, by the coniwderation that (lus unfo^rt^^ 
nate lady was the mother of t]bat daughter who^ Jame muk| 
after all, be her father’s best nasspert to celcbrityi^ and to whom 
one parent has thus delegated the task of publishing thejdcfo^ 
of the other. Mr E.’s sii^^ssiye marrlt^^e of two sisters is al^ 
a transaction which well have beeo allowed to r^iose 

in the obscurity intohad mturally fallen, instead of 
being studiously brotj^g^^^ward, witli a fond and ambitious re- 
ferelroe to the various i^gotten publtcatioiis in which the lega¬ 
lity of this very que^ohable proceeding was discussed at 3ie 
time. 

Ill the same w'ay, we think the public miglit have been .spar¬ 
ed the account of Mr £.*8 bad nursing, and dpihe various schoOiit 
he attended, and the nicknames'he received beforc he was oig^ 
years old. For his own family and posterity, it is barely pos- 
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rfble that these paiticwlars may have some interest; biit for the 
general reader^ they c*ui have none. It is only ot' Great 
that we are*^eedy to preserve such relics; and it is not JB^reljr 
misi^plying, but parodying the spirit of biography, to ha* 

zard its licenses on such an occasion as the present. Some of 
^he anecdotes, however, are worth culling, both on their own 
account, i^d as having acc^uired ^ kind of classical interest as 
the gi'oundwork in point ot fact on which several scenes and 
characters in Miss E.’s exeiftplary Tales appear to have been 
founded. We shall endeavour to give our readers a little sam¬ 
ple of thefe; and shall try to connect tliem by as rapid and 
concise an abstract of die narrative as we can easily manage. 

The family was originally English, and went to Ireland in 
the time of Jilizabeth. Most of tliein seem to have been gay 
and extravagant. One of them married so young, that his owft 
age and that of his wife ditl not make up thirty-one years. He 
had Ohiates in England and Ireland, and had got money with 
his wile. 

*■ But they were extravagant, and xjuite ignorant of the manage¬ 
ment of money- Upon an excursion to England, tltey mortgaged 
their estate in Lancashire, and carried the money to London, in a 
stocking, which they kept on the top of their bed. To this stock¬ 
ing, both wife and husband had free access, and of course its con¬ 
tents soon began to be very low. The young man was handsome, 
and very fond of dress. At one time, when he had run out all his 
(Xisii, he actually sold the ground plot of a house in Dublin, to pur¬ 
chase a high crowned hat and feathers, which was then the mode. 
He lived in high company in London, and at court. Upon some oc¬ 
casion, King Charles the Second insisted upon knighting him. His 
lady was presented at coiCrt, where she was so much taken notice of 
by the gallant monarch, that she thought it proper to intimate to her 
hu^and, that she did not wish to go there a second time; nor did 
ahe evor after appear at court, thni^ in ihe bloom of youth and 
beauty. She returned to Ireland. was an instance of prudence, 

se well as of strength of mind, v^cb could hardly have been ex- 
.peated from the ia^rovident tender bad shown at l^t setting 
out in life. In this lady’s idumacteK an extraordinary .mix¬ 

ture of strength and weakness. Sb^fplkl^i'ageous beyond tlie 
habits of her sex in real danger, tUid of imaginary beings. 

According to the superstition of the times» she believed in fairies. 
Opposite to her husband’s CiuBtle of.LissadL, in Iruiaud, and within 
* view of the windows, there is a mount, which was reputed.to be the 
resort of fairies; and when laidy Edgeworth resided alone at Lis- 
sard, tlie common people of the neighbourhood, either for -amuser 
ment, or with the mtentlon of lightening her away, sent childred 
by night to this mount, who strange noises, by singing, and 

lights they showed from ti^^ to tiraCj terrified her exceedingly. 
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]But she did not ifuit l&e^pldce. The mount W68 called . 

tince abbifcviated ^»to Mr mount. ’—‘ From whid* the Ahb§' 'Edge¬ 
worth took his or#iafy name ef M. de Fimont.* I. 11-13; : 

The scm oi this |:)rud<?iit couple was not much hotter, 

*• CedOnd F’^ncis Edp;ewoTtii» besides being straitened phi dr- 

curostances, by having for a large jointure to pay to his 

soothe, was involved in (^i^lttes by his own taste for play; iT 
taste which, from indulgence, nfecame an irresistible passion; X>he 
night, affer having lost all the money he dtuld command,' he staked 
his Vife’^s diamond ear-rings, and went into an adjoining robni, where 
she wa^ sitting in company, to ask her to lend them to him. She 
tbhk tbiijnfrOm her ears, and gave them to him, Sayihg, that ^le 
knov tor wh jt puq>ose lie ivanted them, and that he was welcome 
to tlicm. 'I hey were played fw My grandfather won upon this 
loiit Stake, and gaineil back aH he had lost that night. In the warmth 
hf his gr.intudc to hi< wife, he, at her desire, took an oatli, that he 
would never wore play at any game willt cards or dieo. Some time 
afterwards, he was found in a hay yard with a friend, drawing straws 
out of the hayrick, and betting upon which should be the Congests 
—As mieiht be expected, he lived in alternate extravagance and dis¬ 
tress ; somctinies with a coach and four, and sometimes in very want 
of half a crown. ' I. p 16, j7. , - 

'i’he learned reader will easily discover die originals of. some 
of'Mas Etlgewoj til's .(diaractcrs in those sketches, of her aa.- 
c©btry. The ibikiwiiig probably suggested the first idea of 
Cnstle Rackrent. ; 

^ About this, time, one of our relations, a rcmarkfibly handsemm 
youth of eighteen or ititu’lecn. came one day to dine with, us; my 
father was t’rom home, and 1 bad an opportunity of seeing the man¬ 
ners of this young ihait. Ho was quite uninformed; my mother told 
me, tliut he had received no education, tlmt he was a.hard drinker, 
ru>d that notwi^itstunding his handsome appearance, he would h^gpdd 
for uothieg. Her prediction was soon verified. Fie married «^ure- 
man of interior statipn, wheqs lie was scarctely twenty. His wife’s 
nuoKTOus grown-u?»-fafnily, father, brothers^ and eoasins, were taken 
info his liou^e. . They appeared 'Wherever any public'.- meeting ga*e 
them «n oppwrtimlty, in ^.^andsoioe co^h Witl^fouir beautiful 
horst'S^; the men laced clcHhes^after the fashion of theme 

days, his wi^’s luxuriopdy at his bouse for twcipr 

three Ofts. In tliat'l^P^d'^of time, jthe^ ^^ssipated the foe-aia^plc of 
ewtlviThundrcd pounds k year, which, mty ymm ,wus equal kk 
least to three thousand of our (wosent monqy. The quantitytof cimret 
which these parasites swallowed was so ,extcaordiimry, that 
accounts of this foolish youth came be#« the cbdnncllor, his 
disalhiwed a great part of' the wine-merejMnt’s bill; ftdding, 
the gentleman's coach*hpr|t»"dwnk clai^,, so xmicli as hsWl 
charged could have <.o,n«uq|^. This win*^erdimit, 
ey|r, cdnalncd a comm^ralde portioa cd* the poor young manfs.c^tatb» 
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in of tSie ool^tanding debt. Jbe bo<4t liad ,for some 

pnrtak(&n of the good f^heer in his own Iiouiio; but disease, loss 
petite, and wap^^of reH.&U for jovial conipimions, soon coutiiMKl h^,4ai 
ins own apartmetitV! widdi happened to ho over the dining ptu^joMrj, 
where he heiaid the noisy merriment below. In this solitary sltna- 
ticfn, a basin*of Ipead and milk was on.e 4^y brought to him, in wlui;:li 
■he observed an unusual, quantity of ha<^ hiack crusts of broiid. 
objected to,them, and upon inquiry was told, that they were th^ re« 
fuse crusts that had been cut off a loaf, of which a pudditig had beuit 
Enade for dinner. This instance of neglect and ingratitude stung biia 
h^ilhe quick; he threw the basin.ft-oni him, and exclaimed, I 
«iroeU. ” To be denied a crumb of bicad in his own house, where 
liis wife's whole family were at that instant noting at his expense^ 
quite conquered him. ” He never held his head up afterwards, 
but in a few months died, leaving a large family totally unprovided 
witli fortune, to the guidance of a mother, who kept t^m destitute 
of any sort of instruction./ L 37-39* 

When only seven years old, Mr E. rcjceivcd liis first bias to 
mechanical studies from the kindness and patience of an old 
gentleman, who showed him the cousii'oction of an orrery and 
other instruments. Me was also, he assures us, a prodi|;ious 
dancer and hunter before he was fifteen ; and at sixteen went 
through the ceremony of marriage with a young !ady~he says 
entirely in sjaa-t—but undcp such circiim&tanccs as induced his 
fadier to institute a suit in. the Ecclesia.stical 4^rt for annuli** 
ing those imaginary nuptials. Soon aftey he went to Oxford, 
where be seems to iave conducted himself with great propriety. 
The IbHowing anectiotei like most of those be has remembesred, 
is very much to his credit; , 

« During the assisfes at <^fi?rd, the gownsmen are or Were per¬ 
mitted to seat themselyds in the courts. In most country courts 
there is k considerable share of noise and confusion; but at .Oxford 
the din and inlen^iption WcfrJ& beyond any thing 1 have ever witocss- 
ed ; the youngnaen were hot m the least foMcitous to preserve de¬ 
corum, and the fudges were uhwfflin|f to be severe upon the students. 
A man was tried for sOftie fdpiy, t^ jmige had \|^bargld the jury, 
and'^lled on the foremita, who seemi^ a decernfahuer, for a 
verdict. While the.ju^.tarued speak to sonn^ 

body; toe''foreman of thfe |biy,: the evidence car 

the judgd^s charge; aekcd isto, wlmni he had 

observed to be attentive to toe trial, Wliat #rdiCfi he should give. 
Struck with toe injustice dbd iliegedity of tips procedure, 1 stood up 
add addressal the jodgos Wills and 3miito. ** My Lords, stud I—• 
Shi;flown, tor,.'* isftid the J My Lord, I request tq, b© 

onie iintJtoait.'*'r—The jiiii||e j|to# angrySir, your gown 
e}iih:ihf>t phftoet^u, T iuokt punitor you if yem fiemist, ”—Bytok 
toe eyes of toe whole court werC turned.up<m toe j but feelii^ 
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that I was in the right, t persevered. “ My X^drd, I tnost lat it cir¬ 
cumstance before y«(tt"Vmcf» has just happened.** The judge still 
imagining that I hiid some-complaint to make relgtive to*ikii'self, 
ordered file sherldT to remove me.—“ My Lord, yOu will commit tne - 
if you h>*tiperv but In the mean time I must declare, that the 
fcuehifilk'Of this jury is to deliver an illegal v^dicl:, for he has 
rig^tieiiard the evidence, uniA^ 'has asked tne what verdict he oughtr 


* The Judge front the bench made me an i^logy for his hastiness, 
and additd a few words of strong approbation, ^is was of use to 
me', by tending to increase my self-possession in publfc, and my de¬ 
sire to take an active part in favour of justice. * I. 95’-97, 

Soon after he entered the University, he was introduced to 
the family of ttie lady he, afterwards married—diat of a lawyer, 
a contemporary of his father, who had many years before mar¬ 
ried an heires?, retired ftom practice, and sunk gradually into 
the ruin and stupidity that so often await those who seek* hap¬ 
piness in the country, Thie following is a picturesque account 
'of his establishment. ' 

* (laving no interest in the common routine of a country life, he 

lud little to do, and that little he neglected. I'he family into which 
he married was proud, and when an heir to the family was born, no 
expense was spared to celebrate the important event; and as Mrs 
Elers had in perfi^ction one essentiahqi^ity of a wife, before her 
husband could about him, she had celebrated two or three such 
festivals. Avery old steward of the Hungerford &mily managed 
all the business of the estate; a great part of which busitu^ con- 
sist^d in chobfing, felling, and cutting up wood for fueL This poor 
little man, eighty^yiears of age, used to be seen in the depth of win¬ 
ter, upon a little grey horse with shaggy hair and a long flaxeumane 
and tall, riding about the grounds, smd seming to conduct 4 num¬ 
ber of labourers, who did precisely what they pleased. Hie value 
of the timber cut down for (ring was more tbeyn equal,,to the price 
bf coals sufficient for the house} and the expend of ne^ng it up 
for use was still greater. Evet^ part of the domestic expenditure 
w'hs carri^ cn in ihi^ mam^; so that in a few years after the deatli 
<^h^;f^h4!!!r4n-hiw> found himself in <m without haw' 


ing nee^ of 
increased, the old 



extravog«ptce*----His family rapidly 
^ Mr Eto left every thmg ta Im 
wife, and Mrs IBiWs thing to ikee aervmts* Hungj^vwere 

in this situation at ]^uu^-^^rton, "witm J was introduced 
ihmily by my fathi^. ' . had pe^onally known little of Mr 

Elers, since uieir fHen^hip was fbrmira at the temple i 
Judging from bis letlbrii, my fadier cinuudered hip, as. the ,«wne 
hsiBi of active mind psd talepts, and w^^. the same l^its for'lpsi- 
nei^, Krhich he had ^n ap^ared to poi^s. It was, thei^||es» 
natitfally a ghsat «h|eotvirith him, to pl^ me, ^ my ftrst» 1$% 
to Oxford/mtder the care of a person whom he so much esteem- 
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ed, and of w-bpse abates he had such a high opinion. The family 
at Black-Bourton at ttiis time consisted itC Mrs Elers, her mother 
Mrs Hungerf«n<d» and four grown up young Jadies, besides several 
phildren. The eldest son, an officer, was absent. The young ladies^ , 
though far from being beauties, were handsome; and thou^ desti-* 
tute of accorhplishmenU, they were iicrtwithstandhtg agreeable, from 
an air of youth and simplicity, and from tmafiected good nature and 
gaiety. The person who struck me most at my introduction to this 
^mily group was Mrs Hungerford. . She w^s near eighty, tall, and 
majestic, with eyes that still retained uncommon lustre. She was 
not able to rise from her chair without the assistance of one of her 
grand-daughmrs; but when slie had risen, and stood leaning on her 
tortoise-shell cane, she received my father, as the friend of the fa¬ 
mily, with so much politeness, and with so much grace, as to eclipse 
all the young people by whom she was surrounded. Mrs Hunger-v 
ford was a Blake, connected with the Norfolk family. Slie had for¬ 
merly been the wife of Sir Alexander Kennedy, whom Mr Hunger- 
ford killed in a duel in Blenheim Park. Why she dropped her title 
in marrying Mr Hungerford I know not, nor can I tell how he per¬ 
suaded the bcaiitifol widow to marry him after he had killed her hus¬ 
band.—In the history of Mrs Hungerford there was something mys¬ 
terious, which was not, asT perceived, known to the younger part 
of the family. I inhde no inquiries from IMr Elers; but I observed, 
that she was for a certain time in tlie day invisible. She had an 
apartment to herself above stairs, containing three or four rooms'; 
when she was below stairs, we used to make a short way from one. 
side of the house to t!ie other, tlirough her rooms, •which occupied 
nearly one side of a quadrangle, of which the house consisted. One 
day, forgetting that she was in her rooid, and her door by accident 
not having been locked, I suddenly entered: I saw her kneeling be¬ 
fore a crucifix, wluch was placed upon her toilette; her beautiful 
eyes streaming with tears, and cast up to Pleavcn with the most Ad¬ 
vent devotion; her silver locks fldtving down her shoulders; the re¬ 
mains of exquisite beauty, grace, ana dignity, in l>er whole figure. 
1 had not, till I saw her at these h^ private ^votions, known that, 
she was a catholic-; nor had I,' tilt t saw her tears of contri^n, any 
reason to suppose that she thought herisi^ a peniteid. The scene 
struck me, young as 1 was, and more yoatig —^her tearih 

seemed to comfort, not tb duress bec~^SffiK;>the first time sinoe 
my ddldlmod I was convinces, that of religion are 

fully its ta^rors. She was so much.earnest, that ijhe did 

not pei'ceive me; and 1 fortunately hadto .withdraw without 
baving'distorbedberdevotiqns.*^ 1.18-^; ,, 

We hmy add andthez* a^cdotq) connedbd with the place ra- 
4}ier tiiian the 

*' Mr Lentbslii (d^ehded from .the Speaker |,qnthall) lived at 
Btiribfd, within a fow tniles of Black-Bourton. This gentleman, who 
was a very good master/ had a very good butler. One morning thq 



- butler 

, forehead,.!^ ■’ 
^methu 

^Our stjlatanop ? 


iith a better in 
||p|i{e manner which^ ilf 

‘ jea not well krwSw^^ IPUk 
Very sorry td 


matter, :,,Jahn ? haW'Vimy 'Kot^ 
as happy p# any mah* couWi^b^' 
"'^de your honow^ ihat’s not tho 



1 got a priap W ilie lottery atxl I have mi 

tpr iiCe had m wish to jive twelvempatfe jifce a i^an of twb ^ 

.^i^^ousand a year; a'nd aH, I -ask of yow honour is, tliat» w^joa 
.1 ha<ia spent tJie maQey» you will mke (^iUn Joto your ser> 

. ^ce. ”--r“ That is a promise, ” said MrX^thall, “ which d.believe 
I may sa^y,make, as.d*®re is yerv, little,|)r;^abvlity: of,year trying 
to return to be a butler,, after havitig lived as a gentleman. 

* Mr Lej^thall was however mistaken.^ Jobn4q|»tfOtrni6K8yly themnownt 
of his tickest in less tlian a year. . .He had previously iyo ight liimself 
a small annuity to provide for his old age ; wlipu.l^biid spent all the 
rest of h^ money^he ac-rually rOturapd to ,tfete .|!e^ke of Mr Lent- 
haU; a^Xfaw him standing#t the sideWar4 me.'.time when I 
country..’’ 1. '* .' r 

«>'Mr E. fell in love with one of -tho^, EtXiss 
.'her at Gretna Green before he '.was. #weuty-’-OM|i^|pcid ;hfe 
^.tlher’S' 'ic^givencss---»kept terms at the' T 0 nv|i?hs!''»*^^d ^ 

. himself with mechanics and reading at« 
sHre. Here atul in London*hc. .a^^jhecsuiie P^fiuhinted With 
Iffir Fntndis Blake Belaval, the of wit, 

fashion- ohd'^frfillautnr about lowb £ft dS%;;jfe6i6ssion of the late 

-nr-.. ■ . __JI:__._1__ 


about 


Kihg; and are accori^iigi^ - 

Of’^e<idote.s about liis elcctiojieoriwg^^iis'theatrical^fiw^ 
j^uripg’ and Ids gambling?—the greatest pdlrit>of which, 

. lis.io^ave very little interest. ,, ’ 

• ^. Jt was this person who, in cf»ijuh^tlpii<.wl^ 1^l|si^;.c||r]d^d 
^^Ih4iiiguise the mystery of a 

.gjad 


reputation and suct^; and is„«upp4L»ied io^h^ - ^ 

brou«l^^,'||»>mo^:i^«K}'‘e8 j«iho oaiar^eof (he 


dpw4. 






notion of a^| 
year 1,767, widt 


"^y Fowifet, 

|:.«uddebly. 

of‘his"«^e''at 

jil*» -vr.*. .* .-^ d ..'■ ^ '^^fAbKi luM- - 


;i^4i6>^-r-ahdV|^il|y;',< 




from stations &i3s«^--it«fes 
ck* ^iither edtlyU^;-. and 

, we think, to ne per wly auih^^irtik. ' 


. .. 

of ag^ndizjiig hk famiiy by a meiUb between his sisfet-md'^ 
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\ the then'Duke of York; find when this was frustrated by the 
^dddn death of the Duke, he fell into low sjurits. 

Though a man of groat strength of mind, and of vivacity that 
• seenied to be untameable, liis health sunk under this disappoint- 
.^ent. His friends and physician laughed at his cumplaints. Of 
cJlerculean*strength, and, till this period, of uninterru])ted health, 
' they could not bring themselves to believe, that a pain in his breast, 
of which he complained, was of any serious consequence; on the 
contrary, they treated him as an hypochondriac, whom a genetous 
diet, amusement, and country air, would soon restore. He was or¬ 
dered, however, to use a steam-bath, rvhir.h w-as then in vogue, at 
KnightsbrWge. I went W’ith him there one day, the last I ever saw 
him ! He expressed for me a groat deal of kindness and esteem : 
and then seriously told me he felt, that, notwithstanding his natural 
strength botli of body and mind, and in contradiction of the opii'ion 
of all the physicians, he had not long to live. He acknowledged 
that Ids mind was aflectcd as well as his body. 

“ Lot my example,said he, “ w^aru you of a fatal error into 
“ w'hieh I have fallen, and into which you might probably fall, if 
“ you did not counteract the propensities wliich might lead you Into 
“ it. I have pursued amusement, or rather frolic, instead of turning 
my ingenuity and talents to useful purposes. I am sensible, ” con¬ 
tinued he, “ that my mind was fit for greater things, than any of 
“ which I am now, or of which I was ever supposed to be capable. 
“ I am able to speak fluently in public ; and I have perceived that 
“ my manner of speaking has always increased the force of what I 
“ have said.. Upon various useful subjects I am not deficient in in- 
formation ; and if I had employed half the time and half the pains 
in cultivating serious knowledge which I have wasted in exerting 
my pow’ors upon trifles,—^instead of making myself merely a con^pi- 
cuous figure at public places of amusement,—iii'slcad of giving my- 
“ self up to gallantry which disgusted and disappointed ir.e,—instead 
“ of dissipating my fortune and tarnishing my character, I shoulil 
have distinguished myself in the senate or the army, I sliould have 
become a useful member of society, and an honour to rny family. 
“ llcmeraber my advice, young man i i*ursno what is usefuj- to 
“ mankind; you will satisfy them, and, w'hat is better, yon will sa- 
•* tisfy yourself. " 'I'wo mornings afterwards, he was found dead in 
hisfat^d.' f. 151-156. 

After the loss of this dangerous patron, Mr E. amused him¬ 
self with contriving sailing chariots—time-keepers—wooden hor¬ 
ses and carriages of various descriptions—as well as in educat¬ 
ing his eldest son upon the system of Rousseau. His coach- 
niakhig brought liim into correspondence with Dr Darw'in, 
^ vyho w'as also an inventor in that department i and he went 
at last on a visit to Uiclifiehl, to consult him upon tlie plan of 
a new phaeton. The Doctor who, from his corresj>ondence, 
VOL. XXXIV. KO. 67. I 
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liad taken him for a profesbional coach maker, was from home 
when ho arrived ; but he presented hiiusoli lo ?vlrs Darwin, who, 
ihoMsh at first under the same inipi-ossion, with th<?quick tael 
oi her sex, almost instantly discovered the inisiakc—which her , 
learned husband did not suspect till several lunirs afq r his re¬ 
turn. This visit brought Mr E., for the first time, into that 
society by wliieli he w^as for the rest of his life most alt,r;ictcd, ‘ 
instructed, and imjiroved—the society of the Dc/ltvins, tl:e 



Sinealon, Uamsdon, anti several others. Of Ramsden v.e are 
tenipto,'! t{> Iraniscribe the following short anecdote. 

‘ Besides his great mechanical gemius, he had a .species of invi n- 
tion not quite so creditable, the invention of excuses. He never kejit 
an engagement of any sort, nevir finished any work puncfnailv, or 
eur failed to promise what he abvays failed to perform. — 'I’lie kii!g 
(George lll.i had bcsjioke an ins’ruivient, which he was peeiiliaTiv 
dosfrous to obtain; he had allowed Ramsden to name his owm linii', 
but, as usual, the work w.^s scarcely begun at tlu' period appointed 
for deliverv. However, when at last it was finished, lie took it down 
to Ktw in a yiost-ehaise, in a prodigious hurry: and, driving up to 
tin palace gate, he asked il' llis MaJ’shf n'ns al home. The pages 
and aftemkmts in waitiiig cxjire.ssed their .surprise at such a visit: he 
howcw r peninaciou'-ly insisieu upon being admitted, assuring the 
page, that, if he told the King that R.imsden w'as at the gate, llis 
Majesty would soon show that he would be glad to see him. Ho 
was right; he was let in, .njud wa" graciously received. His M.ijes- 
ty. atu r examining the instrument earefidly, of w'hicli he was really 
a judge, expressed hi.s satisfaction, and, turning gravely to Hains- 
den, paid him thi'- crunpliment upon his piu’Ctuality. — ‘*1 have been 
told, Mr Hmii'-den, ” said tlio Kmtr, “ that you are considered to be 
the least pmictnal of any man iji England ; you have browgllt homo 
this iustrunieur on the very ti'otj 'hat was appointed. You have only 
mistaken the year!' I. i 

'1 he most (rguriug pei.'oii, Jx'wever, in Mr E,*s iiarr.'ttive, is 
Mr Day—of whom we /inrl, first and l *sl, a very iiitero-ting 
and aimisipg accounl, He was imcjuestloiiubly a man of extra- 
ordinaty t ileiUs, and of a liigh and amiable driractor— but was 
as ui (pif: t'oijably m little miui. When lie and Mr K. first met, 
in ITCH, he was uiuler twenty years of age, but irrevtrcably 
wedditJ to all the iinpraclicahle notions ar.d systeumtie absurdi¬ 
ties which «*!nirsi,eferized his after Jile. Tiiough master of a itfrge 
fortutie, and unusually well read and ingenious, he had not^ 
merely a scorn, but an abhoiience for th.e rcfiiu meiUs of po¬ 
lished life, and an iintiy)alhy to everything that hoie die name of 
fasliioii, as a mere mask for prelligacy, hourtlcssncss, and iubin- . 
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eerily; and accordingly noitlicr dress, talk, nor behave, 

like other persons of his con(liti(»ii. In politics, lie was an ar¬ 
dent, but visionary and hnpre.clieablo lover of liberty—u zealous 
’and undaunted philanthro[)ist, in theory and praclico—an elo¬ 
quent dcclaimcr, and a most expert and indcfiitigablc disputant 
ill private conversation. IJefere he was of age, he resolved to 
educate a wife for himself; and, with this view', selected two nice 
girls from llic Foundling Hospital, with whom, to be more out 
of the way of impertinent obseivation, he established liiiiiself 
for a or two at Avignon. 

‘ Siinpl'city, perfect innocence, and aUachincnt. to himself, w'.-^re 
at that time tlu; only qualitications wliich lu* desired in a w'ife; and for 
tlii.-* rciisnn he \m!H not arsxious to enliivate the understandings of his 
pupils. Ill* taught them by slow degree's to read mid xrrite. Dy con¬ 
tinually talking to them, by reasoning which appeared to me above 
{•heir eoi’.’pr« hniMon, and by ridicule, the taste for w hich niiaht afler- 
v.'ai'd ■ in* turned against hinise'lf, he endeavoured to imbue tliem with 
a deep liaired for dress, and luxiny, and line peojiie, and fashion, 
aisd lilU '. At his return to Fngiimd, which h.ipponed. I Irelit've, 
when ! was out of that country, he parted with one of h's ])nj)ils, 
firidner her ir;vin<'i!)ly «tupid. or, at the best, not disposed to foilov/ 
liis r< .'iikmi. He g.i\{' her three or four hundred juiunds, wlticli 
soon • I'ocuied her a husband, w*io was a small shopkeeper. Li this 
siiiia; on sl’c went on contentedly, w'as iiapp}', and made her husband 
happ;',. end is, jierliaps, at this moment, comfortably seated with 
some of lier gnindchiidren on Jter knees. His other pupil, Sabrina 
Siihsey, wa*, M IVIr Day’s return from France, a very pleasing girl 
<>f rlii' teen. Her countenance was engaging. She had fine auburn 
Iiair, lliat hung iir natural ringlets on her neck ; a beaut}', which was 
then more striking, because oliiitT people wore euonnous quantities 
of powder and pomatum. Her long eyelaslies, and cj'cs expressive 
of sweetness, interested all who saw her; and the uncommon melody 
of her voice made a favourable impression upon every person to 
whom she spoke. I was curious to see how my friend’s philosophic 
romance would end. ’ I. 217—218, 

It eiidctl as might have been expected. After confounding the 
poor child’s iindeistanding by Jong rhetorical disputations, ar.d 
frightening her to death (if we may believe Miss Seward) by fir¬ 
ing pistols at her petticoats, and dropping burning sealing- wax 
on her arms, to make her familiar with pain and tianger, he at 
last caught her with a handkerchief or« sleeve, at which he 
had expressctl a lofty disdain and antipathy, and iinntediately 
gave'u]) the idea of their union. He provided, however, lor 
ber comfort with his usual generosity ; and, after his death, she 
married one of his early fi lends, and conducted herself with 
uniform judgment and propriety. He himself soon after their 
reparation, married a lady of great beauty and accomplishments, 

I 2 
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and with a taste. J^f. ^jeloqueince and discussion pet^tiy aiisdo]^du»‘ 
to his own. By the account that is here given of them, 2iey. - 
must have been a most loquacious and argumentative'pair. 

* Shortly after d»^ mandage, he brought Mrs Day to Nord^-^V 
church to see us. Her person and conversation were pleasing, and < 
the noble and generous sentiments which she expressed, and the con- 
fonnity of all her conduct to these sentiments, entitled her to more 
than common admiration and respect. Mrs Edgeworth had been 
well accustomed to Mr Day’s habits of discussion and' declamation: 
she observed that Mrs Day’s replies, replete with sense and spirit, 
were always delivered in chosen language, and with apjg’opriatc em¬ 
phasis. My friend proceeded towards his conclusions with unerring 
logic, and inflexible perseverance; but Mrs Day’s eloquence won the 

hearers, at least for a time, to her opinions_Notwithstanding the 

dryness of political and metaphysical subjects, which were usually 
. those upon winch we descanted, I was amused and instructed, and 
I wished most heartily to prevail upon Mr Day to settle in my 
neighbourhood in Hertfordshire; but he liad an insurmountable ob¬ 
jection to any situation near his former friends, lest, as I supposed, 
any opinions contrary to his system of connubial Iwppincss might be 
supported before his wife. He remained some time at Hampstead, 
being in no great baste to purcliase a house; as he thought, that, by 
living in inconvenient lodgings, where he was not known, and conse¬ 
quently not visited by any body except his ^chosen few, he should ac¬ 
custom his bride to tliose modes of life which he conceived to be es¬ 
sential to bis happiness.—I never saW any woman so entirely intent 
upon accommodating herself to the sentiments, and wishes,, and will 
of a husband. Notwithstanding this disposition, there still was a 
never-falling flow of discussion between them. From the deepest po¬ 
litical investigation, to the most frivo|pus circumstance of daily life, 
Mr Day found something to descant upon ; and Mrs Day was no • 
tiling loath to support upon every subject an opinion of her own : thua 
combining in an unusual manner, independenoe of sentiment, and the 
most complete matrimonial obedience. ’ I. 344^-34-6. 

These.philosophers, then bought an estate, and wasted an enor- 
IDOUS sum of money in great experiments^ in agriculture; and 
at last he got about building a house. He set the builders to 
work befiire he had fixed upon the pJan» so Uiat there was no¬ 
thing but stoppages and alterations. . , 

‘ One day he was deep in a treatise, written by some French agri¬ 
culturist, to prove that any soil may be rendered fertile by sujfficient 
ploughing, when the masons desired to know where he would have 
the window of the new room on the first floor. 1 was present, at the 
question, and oifered to assist my friend<—No—be sat immoveable in- 
bM diair, and gravely demanded of die aiiason, whether the wefil 
might not be built first, and a place for.:the window cut out after¬ 
wards ! The mason stared eA Mr Day with an expression of the most 

unfeigned surprise. " Why, Sir, to^be sure it is very possible; but;: 

• * 
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X believe, :Sir, H ^ more common t.o put in tlie wlndow-etifet while 
the house is buildingy and not afterwards. Mr Day, however, wiA 
great coolness, ordered the wall to be built without any opening for 
windows, wWch ww done accordingly; and the addition, which waa 
made to the bouse, was actually ftnished, lea^ng the room, which 
was intended for a dressing-room for Mrs Day, wiftiout any window 
whatsoever. ’ I. S48. 

He lived Happily, hov;Gver, with his discursive partner, and 
was killed at last, in his forty-third year, by a fall irom a horse 
which he was attempting to break for himself, without any of 
the liarsb and cruel practices usually employed for that purpose. 
His Saiidford and Merton is a work of great merit and genius. 
His poetry is veiHbose and heavy; his political effusions arc of 
the same character; and his familiar letters, of which we are 
presented with several in these volumes, appear to us to be sin- 
kgularly diffuse and elaborate. 

In the mean time Mr E. falls in love with Miss Honora Sneyd; 
and is sent off to Lyons by the virtue of his friend Mr Day; 
w^here he stays for two years, and makes himself very busy by a 
scheme *for turning the course of the Rhine by embankments, 
and by various mechanical inventions. He has also recorded a 
good number of anecdotes of tlie Lyonese society—good, bad, 
and indifferent. The following appears to us among the most 
memorable. 

* About this time a fatal catastrophe, that befel two lovers, made 
a great noise at Lyons. A yOung painter, of considerable eminence, 
came there, in company with a woman of uncommon beauty, who 
was bis mistress. There was something remarkably attractive in both 
the man and the woman, and their company was sought for with the 
utmost enthusiasm by all the young men of that city. The urbanity, 
liveliness, and good nature of the young painter, were extolled in 
every company. Both he and tlie lady sang and played well on se- 
v^al instruments; and, by a variety of other talents, which they ex» 
ercised without ostentation, they made what is called in France a 
great sensntion. Their mutud fondness all pretenders to the 
lady’s favour quite at a distance, while it excited a lively interest 
’i^Ohg their acquaintance. There Wfus stQl, however, something mys* 
tei'iohs in their conduct towards each other, that induced an indeftnite 
kind, of suspicion. In themidst of gaiety or mirdii a look, or a sigh, 
bet^yed a secret anxiety.. This anxiety gradually increased, not- 
wiSstanding the pains which were taken to conceal it. After some 
months, the stranger and his mistress invited dl their acquaintance 
to *a handsome supper, which th^ gave at taking leave of their 
/friends, before their intended depat^lure from Lypns. When they 
bade farewell, they showed great emotion, and hastily withdrew be¬ 
fore their friends departed. 

* There iii(« near a convent at Lyons, « place whisK was colled the 
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tomb of the two lover^.-—On this spot the bodies of the sfmiigers 
were found the next. Tnorning.^They had shot each other with pis¬ 
tols, the triggers of which were .so connected by a red riband, as to 
go off at the same, moment. At. ^rst no trace of their* history, or mo- ‘ 
live- for their conduct, cduM be discovered : but at lengt^ it was as¬ 
certained, that the man laboured under some incurable disi^e, to 
which the physicians had convinced him he must fall a sacrifice within 
a given period. HiS mistress bad deterntined to live no longer than 
her lover: they had, tlierefore, converted whatever they possessed 
into ready money, which tliey agreed to spend in the manner most 
congenial to their tastes ; and as soon as their funds should be ex¬ 
hausted, which they hud calculated would last to the predicted pe¬ 
riod when his disease must end his life, they had resolved to destroy 
themselves. ’ I. 300-302. 

Mrs E. then dies; and the widv^wer returns to England, and 
marries Miss SJieyd. He then takes up his abode for some time - 
on his estate in Ireland; but afterwards settles in the neigh-' 
bourhood of London. The two following detached anecdotes 
show human nature in its extreme stages of simplicity and cor¬ 
ruption ; and, we think, tire both very striking. 

‘ One day, in one of the crowded streets, I met a poor young 
girl, who deemed utterly bewildered; she stopped me, to ask if X 
would tell her the name of the street she was in. Her aepent was 
broad Scotch, and her look and air of perfect simplicity was, I per¬ 
ceived, not assumed, but genuine. I gave her the information she 
wanted, and asked her where she lived, and if she was in search of 
any friend’s house. She said she did not live any where in London ; 
she was but just arrived from Scotland, and knew nobody who had 
any house or lodging of their own in town, but she was looking for 
a friend of the namo of Peggy; and Peggy was a Scotch girl, who 
was burn within a mile of the place where $.he lived in Scotland. 
Peggy wns in service in London, and had written her direction to 
some hHV.be in this street; but the number of the house, and the names 
of the master or mistress, had been fd^gotten. The poor girl was 
determined, she said, to try every house, for she had come all the 
vray from Scotland to see Peggy, and she liad no other dq)cndence I 

‘ It seemed a hbpcies.s case. I was so much struck with her gira* • 
plicity and forlorn condition, I could not leave her in this per-' 
plexity, an utter, stranger as she evidentJfy was to the dangers of Loa- 
don. I went with her, Uiough I own withpat the slightest h^e of 
her succeeding in filie object of her seardbi knocked at every 
and made inquiries evCry house. When'.we came near the ead of 
the street, she was fo despair, and cried tdtforljr; but as one of.the 
last doors opened, and a.s a fbotman waa guriily beginning, to answer 
my questions', thef darted past liirn, exPlidming, “ There’s PeggyL”* ’ 
She flew along the passage toa servmrt giri, whose head Itad just ap¬ 
peared as she was coiiring stairs. 1 never heard or aftw ,finger 
expressions of joy and anectlon than at this meeting: and I se^cely « 
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ever, for any service I have been able in the course of toy life to do 
for nay fellovr-creaturcs, received s>uch grateful tli.iuks, as I did from 
this poor Scotch lasby and her Peggy for the little assistance I afford¬ 
ed her. 

‘ Another time, about this period, one evening in summer I hap¬ 
pened to Ifti in one of those streets tliat lead from the Strand toward 
the river. It wasna street to which there was no outlet, and conse¬ 
quently free from passengers. A Savoyard'was grinding his^disre- 
gurdeu organ ; a d.u*h sh ide fell obliquely across the street, and there 
n as a melancholy produced by the sun ounduig circumstances that 
c\cited my attention. A fem^e beggar suddenly rose from the steps 
of one of*the duois, and began to dance ludicrously to the tune 
which the Savoyard was playing. I gave the man some money; and 
1 observed, that, for such an old woman, the mendicant danced w ith 
p cat sprightiincAS. She looked at me stedfastly, and, sighing, add¬ 
ed, that she could once dance well. She desiicd the Savoyard to 
play a minuet, the steps of which she began to dance with uncom¬ 
mon grace and dignity. 1 spoke to her in French, in w Inch language 
she replied fluently, and in a good accent; her language, and a know¬ 
ledge of persons in high life, and of books, which she showi d in the 
course of a few minutes’ conversation, convinced inc that she must 
luve had a liberal education, and that she had been amongst the 
higher classco of society. Upon inquiry, she told me that slic was 
of a noble family, whose name she would not injure by telhug her 
own : that she had early disgraced herself; and that, falling from bad 
to worse, she had sunk to her present miserable condition. 1 asked 
liar why she did not endeavour to get into some oi those asylums 
which the humanity of the English nation has provided for want and 
wretchedness; slie replied, with a countenance of resohite despair.— 
** You can do nothing more for me than to give me half a crown :— 
it will make me drunk, and pay for my bed ! ” I. 354-1558. 

At the 011(1 of a tow years Planoru dies, and Mi hj. mariHcs 
licr Ellzub(*th, and makes globes and chronometers with 
gnnit diligence in n house in Cheshire;—^and here his own part 
of the history is suddenly broken offi after bringing it down to 
the year 1781. 

Miss K.'s part of the story begins with the return of her family 
to tlieir Iribli home in 1782—from whitdi period, to the end of 
liis days, Mr E. was, with tew and traxisent exceptions, a con¬ 
stant aiitl exemplary resident. Miss E. firat gives us a short ac¬ 
count of the way in which he let and managed his estates, and 
then a brief summary of the politics of the famous year 1782; 
dpring wiiich her fatlier took part with the volunteers and re¬ 
former*—though with a due regard to the constitutional siipre- 
■ macy of the existing ParliamenU We have next a miscellany 
of letters, of i,o very great interest, about his scheme for re¬ 
claiming bogs by the use of mov^ible railways and friction- 
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rollers; and about planting—education^medieme and mecha** 
nics. Upon Mr Dif^y^s death, he had a project of writing bis life— 
but afterwards resided that task into the hands, of Mr dCeir. He 
continued, however, throu^ all chanties of public and private 
fortune, to amuse himself wuli mechanical contrivances, and to 
set an example of prudence, temperance and fairness, in hla im- 
meiliate neighbourhood. The following shoit* passage contains 
a picture of one, wo trust, of the lobi gmcra of the native Irish, 
Mr E, had, as executor, to settle the affairs of a deceased re¬ 
lative. 

* In endeavouring to arrange with the creditors, he had of course 
some difScuUies, and was ultimately at considerable loss; but when 
he attempted to collect what was due of arrears of rent on his rela¬ 
tion’s estate, the matter became not only difficult, but perilous; for 
it was his fate to have to deal witli persons calling themselves geniJe- 
man tenants —the worst tenants in Uie world—who relet 
thp lands, and live upon the produce, not only in idleness, but in in¬ 
solent idleness. 

* This kind of half gentry, or mock gentry, seemed to consider it 
as the most indisputable privilege of a gentleman, not to pay his 
debts. They were ever ready to meet civjl law with military brag of 
war. Whenever a swaggering debtor of this species was pressed for 
payment, ho began by protesting, or confessingi that “ he considered 
himself used in an ungentlcmanlikc manner; ” and ended by offering 
Co give, instead of the value of his bond or promise, ** the satf^acUon 
of a gentleman, at any hour or place." Thus they put their promp¬ 
titude to hazard their worthless lives, in place of ml merit, especially 
of tliat virtue, by them most despised, perhaps because by them least 
Lnowni—erroneously called common honesty. It certainly was not 
easy to do business with those, whose best resource was to settle ac¬ 
counts by wager of battle with the representative of their deceased 
creditor; nor was it easy, while inferior persons felt it their interest 
and ambition to provoke their antagonist, to keep out of discreditable 
quarrels, by which nothing could be gained, and every thing might 

lost. It required not only prudence and temper, but established 
character, with some weight of family connexions, and the united 
voice of good friends, to bear him out, at this time, in the cause of 
justice, when it was on the creditor side of the question. 

* My father has offen since rejoiced in the recollection of tiia 
steadiness at this period of his life. As far as the example of-an in* 
dividual could go, it Was of service in his oeig^boarliood. It show¬ 
ed, that such lawless proceedings as he had opposed, could be ^ 
fectually resisted; and it discountenanced that bfwggadooio style of 
doing business, which was once in Ireland too much in fashion. 
Such would no longer be tolerated in this part of the country; but- 
such has been: and persons of the sort 2 have described dourished 
some thirty years ago, and were among a certain set popular as mra 
c/* undeniaifle spitiU 140i 141. 





In 1795 he resumed and made publie his speculalioiiu on the 
Telegraph, which had originated near ,thirty years bef^fe; and 
corresponded largely with Dr Darwin Md Dr Beddoes on 
•poetry, medicine, and philanthropy* Miss E. then gives a veiy 
interesting account of the methods adopted by her father in the 
education of his-children. The substance of them is to be found 
in her valuable works on this subject; but the following have 
more of an individual character. . ^ 

* When he was building, or carrying on experiments, or work of 
any sort, he constantly explained to his children whatever was doing 
or to be doi^; and by questions adapted to their several ages and ca¬ 
pacities, ‘exercised their powers of observation, reasoning, and inven¬ 
tion. — It often happened that trivial circumstances, by which the 
curiosity of the children had been excited, or experiments obvious 
to the senses, by which they had been!interested, led afterwards to 
■||ecper reflection or to philosophical inquiries, suited to others in the 
family, of move advanced age and knowledge. • The animation spread 
through the house by connecting children with al| that is going on, 
and allowing them to join in thought or conversation with the grown¬ 
up people of the family, was highly useful; and thus both sympathy 
and emulation excited mental exertion in the most agreeable manner, 
— In trying experiments, he always showed that he was intent upon 
learning the truth, not upon supporting his opinion. By the exam¬ 
ples he thus set us of fairness, candour, and patience, he trained the 
understanding to follow the best rules of philosophizing ; and, what 
is of more consequence for the happiness of the individual, he taught 
his pupils to apply philosophy to the government of the temper. —, 
He knew so exactly the habits, powers, and knowledge of his pupils, 
that he seldom failed in estimating whkt each could comprehend or 
accomplish. Ho saw at once where their difiicult}' lay, and knew 
how far to assist, how far to urge the mind, and where to leave it 
entirely to its own exertions. His patience in teaching was peculiar¬ 
ly meritorious, I may say surprising, in a man of his vivacity. He 
would sit quietly while a child was thinking of the answer to a ques¬ 
tion, without interrupting, or suffering it to be interrupted, and 
would let the pupil touch and quit the point repeatedly ; and, with¬ 
out a leading observation or exclamation, he would wait dll the steps 
of reasoning and invention were gone through* aod were converted 
into certainties. This was sometimes trying to the patience of the 
byrsumdtfs, who often decided that the quesdhn was too difficult; 
when,.jasfttt £he moment that the silence and suspense could be no 
longer endured, his-judgment has been justified, and his forbearance 
rewarded^ by the child’s giving a perfectly sadsfactory answer. — 
The tranquillizing effect of this patience was of great advantage, 
‘ SThe pupil's mind became secure, not only of the point in question, 
but steady in the confidence of its future powers. It was his princi¬ 
ple to excite, die attention fully and ^rongly for a short time, and 
• nfver to go to the point of —- It often ht^pens that a precep- 
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tor app^rs 'to bavt '^at tefluence for a time, and that tI»B power 
suddenly diseobii^'^ This |s, and must be the case, wherever any 
sort of dece|>tt^'tias been nsed. My father never used any artifice 
ftf any kind consequern^, he always possessed that confidence 

.wliich is the r^Vrard of pl#n>dealing; a confidence which increases 
in die pupil’s mind with age, knowledge, and experience. I dwell. 
on this refiection, certainly, ywith pride and pleasure, as far as it con-- 
oerns my fathei* and ray beloved preceptor; bttj; independently of 
privtfie feelings, L trust that my strong assertion 6f this fact may be 
usefuLto the public. It may tend to convhice juarcnts that pcrma> 
nent influence over their diiidren, that that influence which arises 


ilrou) grateful esteem, that which alone can endure from Jpouth to age, 
may with certainty be obtained by plain thutii. ’ 11. 180-184-. 

When considerably turned of fifty, Mr 1C. married for the 
fourth time,—and with equal success as in ail iho later expe¬ 
dients. At the same mature period he obtained his first se£^*^.- 
in Parliament; and .the (flowing discourse is said to have been 
actually held on the subject. On his way to Duldiii, ‘ he met 
an intimate friend of liis; one stage they travelled together, and 
a singular conversation passed. This friend, who as yet knew no¬ 
thing of my faUier’s intentions, began to speak of tlie mai'riage of 
some other person, and to exclaim against the ibily and imprudence 
of any man’s marrying in such disturbed times—“ no man of ho¬ 
nour, sense, or feeling, would encumber himself with a wife at such 
a time!”—My father urged that this was just the time, when a 
man of honour, sense, and feeling would wish, if be loved a woman, 
to unite his fate with hers, and to acquire the right of being her pro¬ 
tector. — Thu conversation dropped there. But presently they talk¬ 
ed of public affairs—of the important measure expected to be pro¬ 
posed of a union between England and Ireland—of what would pro¬ 
bably be said and done in the next session of Parliament. My father, 
ibreseeiug that this important national question would probably come 
on, had just obtained a scat in Parli.'ununt. His friend,* not knowing 
or recollecting this, began to speak of Uie imprudence of commencing 
a political career late ip life. No you know, ” said he, “ but 
a fool, would venture to make a first speecli in Parliament, or to mar- 
fy^ after lie was fifty. ”—My father laughetl, and, surrendering all 
title to wisdom, declared, that, thpugh he was past fifty, he was ac¬ 
tually going in a few days, as he hoped, to be married, and in a fisw 
mouihs u'ould probably make his fit'st speech in Parli^ent. ’V— 
His friend made as. good a retreat as the case would aMit, by re- 
niarking, that his maxim could not apply to one. who was not going 
either to be married or to speak in public the first tkue. * 11* 
199 - 201 . / . '. ' ‘ ’* • 

There is then .*a little acemint rising in 1798, in tim * 

pouTsc of which Mr E/a mansbn some days in posses¬ 

sion, or at least at merc^, of the ifisitrgents. His large lar 



mily was with difficulty conveyed to Longford—eitcept the 
housekeeper, a staid and resolute person, who consented to wi^t 
till the carriage sliould return, and who did rejoin them the 
• day after. The following traits will not npp^^ in any genera! 
history,—apd are far more interesting than most of those that 
• will. 

* She told us, that, after we had left her, she waited hour aflcr 
hour for the carriage: she could hear nothing of it, as it had gone 
to Longford with the wounded officer. Towards evening, a large 
body of rebels entered the village.—She heard them at the gate, and 
expected tlmt they would have broken in the next instant. But one, 
who seemed to. be a leader, with a pike in his hand, set his pack 
against the gate, and swore, that, “ if he was to die for it the next 
“ minute, he would have the life of the first man who should open 
** that gate, or set enemy’s foot within side of that place. ” He 

■i|paid die liousekeeper, who was left in it, was a good gcntlewoulan, 
and had done him a service, though she did not knoxo him, nor he her. 
He had never seen her face ; but she had, the year before, lent his 
wife, when in distress, sixteen shillings, die rent of fiax>ground, and 
he would stand her friend now. 

^ He kept back the mob ; they agreed to send him to the house 
with a deputation of six, to knoxv the truth, and to ask for arms. The 
eix men went to the back-door, and summoned the liousekeeper: one 
of them pointed his blunderbuss at her, and told her, that she must 
fetch all the arms in the house; she said slie had none. Her cham¬ 
pion asked her to say if she remembered him—** No; to her know- 
** ledge she had never seen his iace. ” He asked if she remembered 
having lent a woman money to pay her rent of fiax-ground the year 
before ? ** Yes, ” she remembered that, and named the woman', the 
time, and the sum. His companions were thus satisfied of the truth 
of what he had asserted. He bid her not to be ^frightedt ** for that 
** no harm should happen to her, nor any belonging to her; not a 
** soul should get leave to go into her master’s house; not a twig 
. ** should be touched, nor a leaf liarnoed. ” His companions huzzaed 
and went off. Afterwards, as she was told, he mounted guard at the 
gate during the whole time the rebels were in the town; and thus 
waa our house saved by the gratitado of a single individual. ’ II. 
220w.^3. ♦ 

* When, on our return after several days, we came near Edge- 
wofth-'rpwn, we saw many well known faoas at the cabin doors, look¬ 
ing put nyrelcome us. One man, who was digging in his field by 
the rood^de, vidien he looked up os our horses passed, and saw my 
faffier^^t fall his spade and clasped his hands; bis face, as the 
memng sun shone upon it, was tlm strongest picture (ff joy I ever 

The village was a mcUrntdioly spectacle,; windows shattered, 
and doors broken. But though thO' mischief done was great, there 
had, been little pillage. Widw tm gates ,we found all property safe; 







i—literally ** not ajUilv^tg'touched, nor a leaf harmed.” Within the 
house every thii^.i^^ as vm had left it;—a map that we had been 
consulting wag 1^‘^en on the library table, with pencils, and slips 
tof paper eontif^ihg the first leasons in arithmetic, in which some of. 
the young people had been engaged the morning we had been driven 
from home; a pansy, |n. a glass of water, which one of ihe children 
had been copying, was still on the chimney-piece. These trivial cir« 
gnimstances, marMgg repose and tranquillity, struck us at this mo- 
loaent with an unreasonable sort of surprise, and all that had passed 
eeemed.likc an incoherent dream. The joy of having my father in 
safety remained, and gratitude to Heaven for his preservation. These 
feelings spread inexpressible pleasure over what seemed to be a new 
aense of existence. Even the most common things appeared delight¬ 
ful ; the green lawn, the still groves, the birds singing, the fr^h air, 
all external nature, and all the goods and conveniences of life, seein-* 
cdlo have wonderfully increased in value, from the fear into which 
' we nad been put* of losing theip iitecoverably. ’ II. 231, 232. ^ 

We have then a spirited sketch of the distraction produced 
l)y the first discussions on the Union, on which occasion Mr E. 
made his debut in Parliament, by speaking in favour of the 
measure, and voting against it—oh the ground that, though ex- 
|)edient in itself, it ought not to be passed aga'mst the decided 
will of the country chiefly concerned. In a note found among 
his papers, we have the following brief, but striking memorial, 
of the means by which tiiis great measure was ultimately brought 
about. 

‘ The %nfimn(x of the Crown was never so strongly exerted as up¬ 
on this occasion. It is but justice, however, to Lord Cornwallis 
Lord Castlereagh to give it as my opinion,, that they he^an this mea¬ 
sure with sanguine hopes that they could convince the reasonable 
part of the community, tliat a cordial union between tlie two coun- . 
tries would essentially advance the mtcrests of both. When, how¬ 
ever, the ministry found themselves in a minority, and that a spirit 
of general opposition was rising ip the country, a member of the 
! Houses who bad been long practised in parliamentary intrigues, bad 
the audacity to tell Lord Castlereagh from his place, that, if. he 
did not employ the umol means ^ persuasion on the members of 
the Housdf he would fiiil in his attempt} and tliat the sooner he 
set about it the better.”—This advice was followed; and'it is 
weU., known what benches were filled with the proselytes that had 
been made by the emunemg arguments which obtained a<wajority. * 
II. 253,254. , ’ . V. 

Daring the peace of Amiens, Mr E. went with his auritly to 
Paris, where he renewdcf'several of the friendships he had Piti¬ 
ed thirty years before; and, by the kindness of the-Abbd 
rcllet, passed at once into all that remained of tlic polite and en¬ 
lightened society of France. The result of his comparisoii of 
hs old and new state is ^yen in these few words. 
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* He observed, that, among the faiailics of the old nobility, do« 
tnestic happiness and virtue had much increased since the Ilovoln- 
tion, in conicquencc of tlic marriages which, after they lost their 
wealth and rank, had been formed, not according to the usual faslnon 
of old French atliancos, but from disinterested motives, from tho 
perception of the real suitability of tempers and characters. The 
women of this class in general, withdrawn from politics and political 
intrigue, were more domestic and amiable; many wives, who had 
not formerly been considered as pattferns of conjugal allection, hav¬ 
ing made great sacrifices and exertions for their husbands and iatni- 
hes during the trials of adversity, bf»came attached to them to a de¬ 
gree of wnich thiy liad not peihaps known themselves to be c ipable, 
during their youthful.days of folly and dissipation. — With regard to 
literature, ho observed, that it had considerably dogciitlatjd. J'or 
the good taste, wit, and polished st^lewhich had charactcii/cd IVcnclt 
literature before the l{.c\ohUion, there was no longer any dcinnnd, 
and but few competent judges remained. The talents of the nation 
had been forced, by circumstances, into different dncctions. At one 
time, the hurry and necessity of the passing moment had produced 
political pamphlets, and slight works of arausenient, foimed to catrli 
the public revolutionary taste. At another period, the ciossing par¬ 
ties, and the real want of ficedom in tlie country, had loprts'-ed li¬ 
terary efforts. Science, which flourished indepciidcntl} of politics, 
and which was often useful and essential to tho tulus, had mean¬ 
while been encouiaged, and had prospered. The discovx'iies and 
inventions of men of sc icnce showed, that the same positn o quantity 
of talent existed in France as in former times, though uppcaiing in 
a new form. ’ II. 283-4. 

I le very narrowly escaped being detained on the breaking out 
of the war; and came afterwards to Scotland, where he left one 
of his sons, and where the literary society of this city lind a tran¬ 
sient oppoitunity of admiring .the talents of his affectionate bio¬ 
grapher. Mr E. soon after lost two children of tlie gi catest pro¬ 
mise and interest; and was aclivcty employed in the establish¬ 
ment of telegraphic stations from Dublin to Galway. In 1806'* 
he engaged in the greatest, and by far the most useful of all liis 
public undertakings the introduction of a better system of Edu¬ 
cation for the poor of his native country. He was one of the 
Commissioners appointed for that weat national object, under 
the exfightened goverament of the Duke of Bcdfiud, and cor- 
tribute^thc most valuable of those Reports by which their 
labouj^havc since been so wisely directed, and copied in other 
qJaHcrs. In 1809 he also took a most active and realous 
part in the labours of anotlier Parliamentary Commission for 
surveying and reclaiming the bogs of Ireland, and made up a 
most minute and elaborate Report upon the condition of tliat 



/district wliich had b^n allott^ for his initnediiite siip^httexid** 
ence. The result of the whole inquiry was, that tltiere were 
near three mMivns of acres of peat or bog soil in ^IreJatidjj of 
which more than one half n^ht be profitably converted to 
purposes of agriculture., Mr EL, in particular, was so perfectly 
convinced of the,, practicability of this operation, that he offered 
to take a very large tract into his' own management, and at hi$ 
own risk; but there were sopie difficulties in giving a title that 
should fix the boundaries beyond the chance of future disputes $ 
and the experiment w'as never tried. 

There is next a pretty minute account of the diffewiint publi¬ 
cations in which Miss Jb. was conjoined or assisted by her fa¬ 
ther, of all which she very dutifully ascribes the chief merit to 
him, and takes the blame of all the faults on herself The ac-^ 
count, however, which sl)e gives of tlieir joint labours, and of^ 
the way io which their parts were casti is very interesting— ‘ 
though we can no longer afford room for an extract. iS!ic bears 
an honourable testimony to the liberality with which they were 
dealt with by their respectable bookseller the late Mr Johnson— 
though she nas fallen intf) something like a Bull in her farewel 
notice of him. ‘ I'lic Inst letter, ’ she saysj ‘ poor Johnson 
‘ ever wrote, or rathei’ dictated, was to my father. It was in 

* his nephew’s hand, and communicated to m the fallowing ac- 

* amnt of his death ! * ' 

The following remarks arc consolatory, and lead to most se- 
riou'i practical conclusions. 

* The middle classes of gentry in this part of Ireland have, with¬ 
in these last thirty or forty years, improved much in their gene¬ 
ral mode of living, in manners, and in information. The whole 
style and tone of society are altered.—The fashion has passed away 
of those desperately tiresome, long, formal dinners, which were 
given two or three times a year by each family in the country to 
their neighbours, where the company had more than they could eat, 
and twenty times more than they should -drink ; where the gentlemea 
could talk only of claret, horses, or dogs; and the ladies, only of 
dress or scandal: so that in the long hours, v/hen they were left to 
their own discretion, after having examined and appraised eadt 
otlier’s finery, many an absent neighbour's character was torn to 
pieaib merely for want of something to say or to do in ths* stupid 
But now, the dreadful circle is no more ; the chaiS, which 
fori^ly could only take that form .at which' the firmest ner^s must 
ever tremble, are allowed to stand, or turn in any way whickjmay 
suit the convenience and pl^ure of conversation. The genUe^n 
and ladies are not separate from tlie thne dihnd; ends, till the ^d-‘' 
night hour, when the carnages came th the door to carry off the bo¬ 
dies of the dead; or, till just sense enough being left, to find their 
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vray straight Id the tea table, the gentlemen could only swallow a 
hasty cup of cold coffee or stewed tea, and be carried off by tlieir 
sleepy wives, happy if the power of reproach were lost in fatigue. 

• * A taste for reading and literary conversation has been universally 
acquired and diffused. IJterature has become, as my father long 

^ago prophesldQ that it would become, fashionable; so that it is really 
’necessary to all who would appear to advantage, even in the society 
of their country neighbours. A new generation of well-inlbrme’d 
young people has grown up, some educated in England, some in 
Ireland ; while those of former days have been obliged to change their 
tone of real or affected contempt for reading people. They have been 
compelled, either to cultivate themselves in haste, to keep pace with 
their neighbours, or to assume at least the appearance pf under¬ 
standing, and of liking that which has become the mode. 

* * About the j^car 1783 or 1781*. my father happened to be pre¬ 
sent in the only great bookseller's shop then in Dublin, when a cargo 

"m new books from London arrived, and among them, the llevicAvs, 
or iJte Review, for tlie Monthly Review was the only one then suffi¬ 
ciently in circulation to make its way to Ireland. Of these, my fa¬ 
ther found, on inquiry, that not above a dozen, or twenty at the ut¬ 
most, were ordered in this island, 1 am informed that more than 
two thousand Reviews are now taken in regularly. Tins may give 
some measure of the goneraf increase of our taste for literature. The 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Rtviews-are now to be found in the houses 
of most of our principal farmers ; and all therein contained, and the 
positive, comjxarative, and superlative merits and demei'its of Scott, 
Campbell, and Lord Byron, are now as cornmon table and tea-table 
talk here, as in any part of the United Empire. 

* Tlie distinction, wliich about half a century ago was very strong¬ 
ly marked between the manners and mental cultivation of a few fami¬ 
lies of the highest class of^lie aristocracy in Ireland, and all of the 
secondary elfws of gentry, has now, by the diffu.«ion of literature, 
and the general imjwovument in education, been softened so much, 
as to be effaced in its most striking points of contrast. What might 
be termed tlic monopoly of elegance and information, it is no longer 
possible to maintain. This may be mortifying in some few instances 
to pride; but good sense, to say nothing of benevolence or patriot¬ 
ism, will see ample compensation. ’ II. 375-378. 

There is scarcely any thing more of narrative or anecdote to 
be added, Mr J&. continued usefully active, and unifunnly 
cheerful social in his family and neighbourhood, till he died, 
placidly j«d happily, in 1817, in Ute 73d year of his age. 

The n^t important part of Mr E/s studies, were those which 
re lwiti ed ^ Education; and no mccmsiderablc part of his dangh- 
‘ Iter’s invaluable publications havg been upon the same subject. 
The great merit of these works^ has always appeared to us to 
consist in their embodying, for ilie use of ordinary and inexpe- 
• 3 
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rieiiced persons, ia,s|ii«iii rales ami exfimples, those obsd-irations 
ns to the mosteiS^c^al methods of instruction, which exj^erience 
and reflection’mast have su^ested to all minds of*a higher or¬ 
der. it has'l$e6n supposed, m^wevcr, that they contained a new* 
System or principle of education; and some pcculiatities which 
they certainly did recominend, have been appealed*^to as “proofs. 

' of tills suspieihoS originality. To us, these peculiarities have 
ever presented;0iemselves as blemishes; and it was therefore 
with great satisfaction that we found the greater part of'them 
renounced and abjured in the vrork now before us. 

Rousseau's plan, of postponing all sorts of teaching till the 
faculties ;were pret^ well matured, was tried by Mr E. on his 
eldest soil, and confessedly failed in a signal manner—the youth 
becoming irreclaimabiy headstrong, self-willed, and intractable, 
when the period for instruction arrived—and absolutely refusing 
to submit himself to any kind of discipline, or course of 
plication. , * , 

The other peculiarities in the Edgeworth scheme of educa¬ 
tion, so far as we can recollect, are the jealous seclusion of 
the children from the society and conversation of servants 
—a nervous abstinence from ^ compulsion, fatigue, and con¬ 
straint,—arid the excessive use of the stimulants of praise, sur¬ 
prise, and curiosity, in order to excite both to application and 
invention. Now, all these peculiarities, which «wc confess al¬ 
ways appeared to us flmtastical and absurd, we are told in the 
work before us were ultimately abandoned by Mr E., and, with 
them, all pretensions to i^stem, or originality in his scheme of 
education, renounced. Thus, with regard to servants, we find 
it here* acknowledged, that * further €;j|pperience convinced him- 
‘ that it is impossible, in the world in which we live, to exclude « 

* from the sight, hearing, and imagination of children, every 

* thing that is wrong; that the seclusion necessary for the at- 
*’ tempt would be not only difficult, but dangerous, bbcaiise. it 

* would leave the judgment and resolution uninfbrroed and un^- 

* erdsed on many points of Conduct and manners; * and tliat 
bis early impressions upon this subject had been formed frorii the 
peculiarly bad race of servants that were to be foiirid in I^and 
in the time of his youth. As to the other points again, it is also 
observed, that Mr E., * with his last pupils, found advan- 

* tage of having the common elementary knowledge laught ear- 
‘ ly and securely. He became sensible, that more of may 

‘ be called drudgery ^ mind, than he had forhierly cfiF^ight . 

* advantageous, is not only useful bitt necessary for chlddroii^ 

< to train them to that degree of application, to which 

< 6st talents must submit, before they can succeed in any pro- 

* fession, or before they can advance in any path of business, * 
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or literature: Croiv^ei} M we^ paih now is wIUi 
*ili«4aapetitors, even ^Qiu& is doomed to labour before it ceti 
*^eceed. \ And it« added, tb^ few boys, lie conceived a 
• Sfiblic; education to be, on the whole, the most advi&nblc; and 
Sat it would require a very uncommon cont^rrence oi‘circum-> 
stanoes to make any other be tliought of* |t is also stated, Uiat, 
im his later practice, * less praise and of all kinds 

< were used, than with his earlier pupils; upon the luaxiin, 

* liiilikih applies as well to the mind as to the body, that the least 

* quantity of stimulus that will preserve it in healthy action, is 
‘ the best^* 

Now in all this we most cordially concur ;-~ond we think 
the Edgeworth scheme of education very signally improved by 
the corrections which its authors are here said to have made 
on it. But when these are once made to their full extent, in 
J^what can this scheme be said to differ from any odier rational 
one that has been atmoupced to the world, from the dayt^ of Xe*< 
nopbon and QuinctUlian down to those of Milton and Locke ? 

have no greet faith, in short, in any pretended dii^ovrries in 
this, more than in ai% odier depaitment of mental philosophy,— 
and are noway curio^or sanguine as to anj^ew oy patent method 
of making men virtuous, or free. The substance of what 
is taught at anyperiod of society, is generally prescribed by the 
usages that society; and may be fairly considered as beyond 
the control of any private individual. Whatever opinion we may 
entertain as to the importance of the learned lan^ages, for in¬ 
stance, every gentleman must now learn them— as every lady roust 
learn dancing and music; and any alteration in these respects is 
/not so properly to be epnsidered as improvement in me me- 
thod6onnstructton,as achangein the liablts of the nation. When 
we speak of improvements in education, therefore, wc mean either 
contrivancesfor teaching what is commonly taught witb more ease 
jaud security than is common,--HQr such observances as promise 
more effectually to excite ana strengtlicn the intellect and judg¬ 
ment, or to form the characuw me cultivation of morm hu- 

bita fnd sensibilities. The laat is, ^beyond all doubt, the most 
inoifiintant; but it is in the flnst cody, we thhik, that any real 
improvement has ever been made by the ^coulty of inoividu- 
als. Ihere have been infinite and undeniame improvements in 
the motifs of teaching all the different branches of knowledge; 
and, sprlong as society continues to be progressive, such im¬ 
pediments will necessarily multiply and aooiimulate. Almost 
,«evei;y invention in the arts and sciences themselves, may indeed 
' be considered as a means of fecilitatingthelriecquisition;—as the 
notation of music—the introduction of ioj|(urithms and algc- 
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1^1 systems conststing of ^dtttple 

19 oiih^ qi^cs, the i^iproveiUfent 
ijsQiod idC l^hingi^^as in the LtmeoeMvhIp 
|i!9trtu:!0hn*^tbe process by whii^ deif tHW 
dumb persm^ 9 d|iiGn.te<l—and the more questionable ht« 

yenttom of abd Foinagle. As to all such improvemimts 

in education, and e(»j>ecially 'tvhen coti^iiied to expe¬ 

diting the acqaisitiion of a single branch df knowledge^ ere we 
80 far front entertaining any general scepticism^ that we consi¬ 
der their frequent occurrence as amon^ the inevkable ctmse- 
quenccs of a progressive advancement in the other arts of dvl- 
liration; and have no doubt at all, that, as every succeeding 
generation is ill have more to learn than that which preceded it, 
it will also be enabled to acquire that learning with greater fa^ 
cility and despatch. ^ 

The case liov, over, we cannot help thinking, is widely dif> 
ierent with regard to those methods and practices by which it is 
sometimes pretended, not merdy that some branch of know¬ 
ledge may be better or sooner learned, but that the intellect 
may be improved, and the character exalted to a degree unat¬ 
tainable under any other system* Of all such pretensions, we 
confess we are in the highest degree distrustful; £ind are inclin¬ 
ed indeed to think, that all persons of ordinary sense have al¬ 
ways known and practised all tliat can be certainly known, or 
safely practised on die subject; and thiM;Almost everything that 
has been attempted beyond this, by the refmements of ingeni¬ 
ous speculators, haS been very fabtasdcal and insignificant, and 
not only.iia^rdous in practice, but exceedingly questionable^ 
in principle. Fortunately, indeed, for mankind, the develc^ 
ment of our intellectual and moral i^pacitics has not been len, 
in any great degree, to the contrivances of human geniu«, or 
the ejaorts of human skill and industry, Like our b^raily pow¬ 
ers, they for the most part develop themselves by an inwald 
impnlsi^ and energy; and hy far the most important guidance 
AUd direction they evsf r^bsive, U diat which is derived from 
the general habits of the society into which we are thrown, 

« ther than from die anxious enorbi of individual and dabo- 
te instruction. Unless in somo veiy extraordinaiy^ases, the 
common educatioft of the times will do all for a man ilWit the 
spiiilbCf the times will allow any education to do him ^^o ss 
blnnoetb may indeed be occasionally 0 ijmtnitf^d, and sonm^^d 
may bo done by nplnting these out, Ifnd warning the igkoraxt* 
of meir hazard ;-4but«mml ones semn to do no gicat mischiefs* 
less, probably, than the «iOpcrnne methods and nice observ 
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nie#|Mr^ its cJottdtfion; aiad yet \i #dKl<l be ebsurd to en^ 
l^bt 4d«a'ejtliiftn the averse degree df iMihh ntftd irigour from 
ftttch an ansdotts training. It is the same^ Dpe a9he pcisuadcd^ 
wi'idh the food of the mind* There is a vii naturae in 

both parts of the si stem* which enables ns tO''$esist and thiow 
off the effect of iitue irregularities and disturbances^—and per-* 
haips makes us stronger by the effort; so that we thrive just as 
welt under an ordinary treatment as under an ex<^uit$ite one,— 
and may^sd^Iy leave to Providence all that we cs^not legnlate 
without a ^eat deal of trouble and contrivance. 

Ihe clear and well^hgested statements and striking examples 
of tsmli books as Miss E.*8, are of use,.partly to caution Ihe ve¬ 
ry rash and ignorant against groSs and palpable blunders, but 
Coiedy to give courage and assurance to anxious and inexpe¬ 
rienced parents in the discharge of a task which they would* 
after all* have got well enough through without them. There 
is no parent in the docent ranks of life—none who could think of 
reading books for his improt^ement—who docs not know that his 
child should be taught habits of application and self-command* 
—to speak truth—to avoid senauality—to be obliging, consider¬ 
ate and firm; and, though they may not know very well how to 
explftin the m^ods they pursue to obtain these ends/ and may 
consequently be sometimes h) doubt whedier they are the best or 
fittest iheth^s* it will ^erally be found dmt no great practical 
error is ever'eomraitted by persons of ordinary judgment, and 
that natural afiection andcommem tiense do all that it is material 
or safe to do ftir their attainment* For the truth is, not only that 
there is an instinctive wisdom that guides them aiightmthe 
task which Nature has iamosed on them* but that the wok Id* wd 
the course of living* woiks alptig with ^etn in those laudable 
endeavours—^and not only helps them forward, day by day, and 
hopr by hour, when they are in Upn right, but counterworks 
0B^ errors When they are wrseWg, add bears tliew back int© the 
traW: as often as they attsmot td leave it. The bad conse¬ 
quences of any absurd or Viciom proceeding me too spon j^lt 
and c^sei^ved to be long toletiled k and, eVcii where the child 
has beey^ spoiled by the folly cijt neglect of its natuCral guardians* 
i t is^ nerally pretty effectually unspoiled again by its first col¬ 
lision with general society—except in the case of princes of the 
^loftd* provincial grandees* ftkmaie beauties* and other unfortu- 
^nate persons who are exempted from this wholesome discipline, 
and destinecl to live on, the victims of fiatSiHry and self-tilusion« 
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«i^'C6n 6a0J»r tlio pen)ioiou> an4 al|«ai:4 pritid^lai confiecrated 
i|ttPos(^ effU|jb|i£t’>^the4W:d^ li^uw^ lo^inteiwf^^h the wiidi 

Scotcbm^B) |he Sberlts of hh 

UtoyoMi ^ all agefi, should meet wwi Mr fiiU of praise* 
‘i^lbe same time, it cannot be denial, iHat^the utyinuage hdl4 
upon this* subject by many persons among US in uie present 
times, is peculiarly reprehenbiblc. The conjiwarsy between 
the tMTO families and their partisans is wholly lain at rest, by the 
course of nature, indeed, as well as of political events; and long 
ngo it ceased to be at all a practical question. Yet do we find a 
strange sort of spirit lately sprung up—a sort of speculative 
Jacobitisfii, not wholly romantic, neither, we are turaid, but 
connected with the events of the times, and a sort of twin bro¬ 
ther to the newfangled doctrine of legitimacy. The praises of 
the Cavaliers are lavishly chanted; me devotion jC^ me Stuart 
partisans is consecrated as something more than human; the 
exiled house is represented in the most false and fiivoiirable 
lights; and the Whigs are vilified in an equal proportion, and 
With no kind of discrimination. Kow the men who show their 


zeal in tliis truly preposterous manner, run no risk, much less do 
they make the smallest sacrifice; yet they seem to exult in tlie 
disinterested gallantry and constancy of the old and real Jaco¬ 
bites, s& if the^ belonged themselves to the caste. In a sound 
skin, they publish what, even half a century ago, would have 
cost them either ear; and th^ would fain persuade themselves 
that tliey have a right to j^pry in the romantic purity of Mir 
honest zeal for a beaten cause* Now ail this is not mere folly 
and affectation; ncu* is It all ^mthusiasm* The persons who 
indulge in this lofty strain hinff some fhtngs in common with 
that party whose personal attachment,, gallantry, and contempt 
of danger, they have Up pretension to share. Like them, 
they hate the cause of popular principles; they dislike a free 
ana rational governmmit; they nad ratliev see a king mdet- 
terod by a parliament; a judge unchecked by a jury; and a 
press free to'-praise only the stronger side, and restramod from 
palliating aU abuses save those of power. To promulgate smeh 
doctrines openly, eymi at this ti^e of d^, and large as the 
stridi^ ttMi which have been madeVhikfn a 1^ years, might pot 
be alf^ethcr safe; and accordingly Mir advocates are eager in 
seiiujt^ every opportunity of crying up those who were tlio vic¬ 
tims m sudi principles in a MUfiitr a^ and of stamping with 
mark of opprobrium and rilicme the great men to whom 
Jwo o*we the whole blessings of the EisgUth constitution. 

^ Scott*s avowed writings m*o not 'entirely free from this 
imputation; and those still more popular works which are so 
gi^neraliy ascribed to him, abound with instances of the spirit of 
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Tvhich W8 aro But not oioly are luch thing! &r less 

reprehensible in tjcorihe Of pure fiotlon; Mr Scott is an artist of 
far greater than his imitators; and a sly Jhint, or a 

joke, or an ifidiclenta! remark} nsav be allowed to pass unnoticed} 
while we turp with dl'^st from the clumsy matter-of-fact state¬ 
ments of Jacobite doctrine which others* have not scrupled to 
put forth. Of these we know none more deserving of censure 
than the compiler of the volume before us, and, before touch- 
liJK upon it! literary merits, we niui-t be suffered to piefix a 
word Of two upon Its politics. 

If Mr Hogg had confined himself to the praises wj^ich the 
poetical merit of the Jacobite poetry so often calls forth with jus¬ 
tice ; if he had only extolled that side of the (jucsstion as beyond 
comparis»on the most ‘ smit with the love of sacred song;* or 
if he had contented himself with giving the misguided adherents 
of the cause their due applause for disinterested valour, no one 
could have blamed him, even ifj like a tiuly able and successful 
defender of those bad principles, David Hume, he had contrived 
to make the worse ajipcar the better reason by dexterity of state- 
menu and skilful narrative. But his is not that judicious ab¬ 
stinence, which gains what greediness never can reach, that de¬ 
licate hand which feels its way, and gains admittance where 
brute force knocks in vain. See the jilain undisguised man¬ 
ner in which he lays tlown the mostoflensive propositions, un¬ 
til he scares those who, by more lenient methods, might have 
been favourably disposed to him. ‘ They (the songs) are the un- 

* masked effusions of a bold and primitive race, who hated and 

* despised the (wertumi /g innavattofis that prevailed in Churdi 

* ana State, and held the abettors of these as dogs, or somc- 
‘ thing worse—drudges jn the lowest and foulest paths of per- 

* dition—beings too base to be spoken of with any degree of 
‘ patience and forbearance. ’ (p. viii.) Nor can this writer shel¬ 
ter himself under tlie pretext that he meant here only to de¬ 
scribe tlie light in which the illustrious founders of English li¬ 
berty were viewed by Uumi- ..dveisnrics. Throughobt tbfe whole 
book he identifies himsclt with them; and, in the Introduction, 


he even brings foruaid his piinciples under a sanction which 
would excite no little surprise, were there the smallest reason to 
doubt that he has himself been most grossly deceived. * Had it 

* not,* hesays, ‘ been rendered/lecefsasyfor our kings of the ]^ose 
< of Brunswick to maintain the sovereignty to which they Were 

* called by the prevailing voice of the nation, they seem rtevhi^* 

‘ to have regarded those tlic law drnqmiitated rebels othcrwise[>,* 
^ Uian with trspeef. * The absurdity of this passage is suffident-* 
ly glaiing. George I. and Gooigc IL, it seems, would have 
^espectccT the Balmciinos apd the Levais, had Uicy not bccu 
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- But prqceejdis to give what, he mils proofs of .die positiou, 

. tbatdie princes of the House of Brunswick are at heart Jaco^ 
bites. 

Thefir^is, that Frederick, Prince of Wales, rebuked hi% 
wife throwing some bhinie upon the lady who iuirboured 
the Pretender when he flung himself ‘ upon her protection in 
‘ the extremity of peril.* ‘ I hope in God,’ saiA his Royal 
Highness, ‘ you w'ould have done so in the saum circumstances. ’ 
Now,, to what does this amount, but that even Ifrcderick, per¬ 
haps the*least magnanimous c;f all tl»e Brunswick princes, yet 
felt what every human being must feel on such an oectusion, 
without entering in the least into the incriis of the question 
out of which it arose ? We know that the law calls it treason 
to shelter a traitor; but the man .who .most abhe^s tlie. crime, 
would feel himself almost as unable to resist the syinpathy which 
overwhelmed him, when he suddenly lound u feUow-croature’s 
life in his hands, as to perform the Iasi office of the law upon 
him. This is all that Frederick meant; and wc rather marvel 
that the partialities of his august spouse for a nobleman of known 
j^tcobite tendencies, were not rather cited as evidence that the 
late king took his jacobitism by descent. However, the author 
goes on to pm'c his late Majesty also an adherent of the Stuart 
family, in preference to the Hanoverian. Not only did he re¬ 
store the forfeited estates, and allbrd relief in money to the dis¬ 
tresses of the exiled house, (why was the restoration of the na- 
ticmal dress also omitted ?) but Mr Hogg adds^ that since his 
Majesty is ‘now secluded from his government and people, 
‘ and we may consider him, as a deceased monarch, ’ he will 
relate ‘ a trait which marked hi& sentiments of those'wlio^stood 
‘ for tlie cause of his unfortunate relative.’ Wo proceed,to 
give this notable trait in, the autlior’s own words—premising* 
mat we vciily believe neither he nor any man living would have 
ventured to publisli such thing, had not the late king been, 
as he -says, in the state of * a deceased monaK:h. ’ ‘ His Ma- 

* * geUtleniun of family and fortune 

‘ 111 ^^l^lisliire, who had not only', nefeised to take the oatli of 
‘ to him, but h.a,d m%)er permitted him (the king) io 

* bc^^mid its /ciiiff in his presence. Carry my compliments to 
‘ hitdji ’ said the king, ‘ bttt.TrWhat-—stops—;—be may per- 

jL hap^ not receive my cumpHments as King of England—give 
Elector of Hammer^S cimplimmts,, and tell him that 
he resjrccts the steadiness of his principles.’ Now, we witt 
At once t^e upon us toaflirih* from ihternai evidence, that 
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every one word of tliis is a pure fahrication, probably of gcmie 
OHO M-ho wifthittJ^'tottnposc on Mr Ho^rg^s eteduKtyi The late 
King-vvas no ItlSete the man to utter such alfect(^ than 
-Mr Pill wsk^ man to <Iie with ‘ O// wi/ country !** in his 
mouth, efeK if be hod been at the moment in a state of mind 
to speak doberently. His Majesty was a plain, rational per¬ 
son,'utterly incapable of such nonsense. The folly of git was 
ns mucli beneath his good sense, ns its conceit was beyond his 
ingenuity. If any person could have ventured to tell him the 
anwdotc on W'hich the tale is founded, it inu‘-t have been in or¬ 
der to laugh in broad grins at tlu* Higlilaiider to wl^om it re¬ 
lated. IF the monarch ha(l taken it at nil seriously, he would 
have begun b}^ showing his displeasure at the rash narrator. 
'i’Jiai ho should send his compliments, or, in Mr Hogg’s words, 
desire his Compliments to be ghcii, implies he must have forgot¬ 
ten both the purity of his langua'go, and the etiquette of his sta¬ 
tion. But the kind of message—‘the vile bullooncry and clumsy 
conceit of it—really evinces a degree of vulgarity and affecla- 
tion in the inventor which can only be equalled by the pro¬ 
found ignorance which it shows of the King’s taste and cha¬ 
racter. 

'Not content with thi«, however, our author must needs put 
into the mouth of his present Majesty, a speech, which, if not 
so absurd, is quite in the same taste, and, we will venture to 
assert, quite as credible as the former. * He was beard (it 
* seems) to express himself one day before a dozen of gentle- 
‘ men of both nations, with the "greatest warmth as follows.— 
“ I have always regarded the attachment of the Scots to the 
« Pretender—i beg your pardon, gentlemen—to pt ince Charles 

Stuart 1 mean—as a lesson to Me xo/iom to trust in the hour 
** of need. ” Really this is too much. Mr Hogg must have 
been either grossly gulled, or he has exercised his own fancy. 
When did any one—^miich less any one of a family remark¬ 
able for knowledge of etiquette, even beyond other royal per¬ 
sonages—ever talk of Prince Charles Stnait ? We shall next 
hear, we suppose,* of Duke Frederick Gnelph. These are not 
tiifles—they demonstrate that some one’sfenej’^ has been at work; 
and, to the eye of a person who knows .such matters, they do as 
incontestably disclose the hand of the fai^ricator, as false Scotch 
would betr^ to a countryman of Mr Hogg, tlic imposture of 
any one who should put into his nioutli bad verses fabricated in 


* We presume the reader is aware, that all Mr Pitt’s friends dcny\ 
this tale, which some one palmed upon Mr Ro^sc. Indeed it refute^ 
itself. / 
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T^oodoii, Biit'titc pi'eMmt king is ckinr^cd wilh>f« greater hi- 
decorum in one rcspeet» than even that unputed tQ^ 4iis venetv 
able parent. Why, wc des-ire to know, should he trust those 
wiko peninaciously resisted, endearoored to destroy, and c<xa^ 
tinned succesbiully to ridicule bis whole famil}', ratlier thao 
those whd unifurnily defended Uiem, and whose attacliment wee 
at least as steady, though somewhat more successful, than the 
hostility of the other parly ? The King, we again assert, is 
incapable of such a low species of flattery; and one in which 
Uic part is so clumsily overdone, as to apologize to ‘ a dozem 
‘ genLlcgpen of /)o/A nations* for using tlie ordinary; ^ord Pre^ 
tender. That he should ever ha\e happened in his whole life 
to be in such a society (paitly English, too, be it observed) as 
should not mukc the speech in question a most fulsome and in¬ 
appropriate conipUmciit, a e think quite beyond all probability. 
After such specimens as those wc have now given, Uie reader 
will wonder the loss at ISIr Hogg’s concluding, by making die 
whole family Jacobites in direct terms. This feat he performs 
in the following fashion. 

* Captain Stuart of Invernahoyle’s singular remark was not, it 
seems, quite without foundation. A gentleman, in a large compa¬ 
ny, gibed him for holding the king's commission, a bile, at the same 
time, he was a professed .Facobite. “ So I well may, ” answered hc,^ 
** in imitation of# my mastui: iAr king himself a Jacohte. ” ITie 
gentleman shook his head, and remarked, that the thing vros impos¬ 
sible. “ By G—, ” said Stuart, “ but 1 tell you he is, and every 
son that he has. There is not pne of them who (if he had lived in 
my brave father's days) would not to a certainty have been hanged. ” 
pp. xi. 

We can excuse the‘simplicity—the bm^hrnnmie, to use a word 
not ea^nV translated—^which could make this good old Centu¬ 
rion s-wallow and retail ^such nonsense. But Mr Hogg’s silli¬ 
ness is of a more dull cast; and it is mixed up with su«i prac¬ 
tical heresies as these—‘ Now, when the horrors of the Catholic 

* religion have ceased to oppress the minds of men, there is but 

* one wav of thinking on the rights of the Stuarts throughout 
‘ the realm/ Whereby he means, if the passage has any sense 
at all, that the only objection to the family was tlieir religion, 
or rather the hatred unreasonably felt of it in England, and 
that their right would now be universally admitted it thisy wero 
still ill the field. Truly this writer knows little of either the 
udst or present state of the country.—Bo the de‘!potic principles 
pf the Stuarts go for nothing? Bid he never hear of the sta- 
i^utes wlnth proclaim the political delinquencies of the Stuarts, 
and the Eiturgy, in which all England still returns thanks for 
being «cciucd from atbiiiaty pouci as well as from Popciy? 
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Btit to argue with «aeli writers is waste of time ^»^we only tiotiee 
their foUieS, b^i^use a bubhion esenas of late to have been 
ing up of trea£hi(g llie grievous and unpardonable faults of the 
Stuarts moi« man is consistent ^itli a due sense of the 

obligations^ IVe owe to the men who drove them from the 
country wldc^ they had misgoverned. Mr Hogg cafi'ies this a 
step furtbert and helps to cast imputations on the memory of 
those founders of a liberty which he etdicr cannot appreciate, 
because his principles are slavish, or sets little account upon, 
because its history—its adventures—will not serve to worlr up 
into middling poems, and ‘ Tales * calculated to lengthcu aud 
sadden a * Winter^ s Evefiing. * 

The plan df this work, its politicks apart, is an extreme¬ 
ly laudable one. Many of the Jacobite Songs are worthy of a 
better cause; and, indeed, its romantic features were far from 
being iU. adapted to poetry. Certam it is, that if the sound prin¬ 
ciples lay entirely on one side, the good poetry was exclusively 
the lot of the other; and more tame and spiritless productions 
cannot well be conceived than those of the Whig bard^g|b<’^c 
effusions have been subjoined^ by Mr Hogg to bis jHobite 
Relics,—for the purpose, it should seem, of stiowing tlieir in¬ 
feriority, rather than with the candid Intention of hearing both 
bides. It is not pronouncing too harsh a sentence on tliese to 
affirm, that they rise but litue above the avers^e merit of the 
collections fre(|ueiitly nisule of the squibs in use at contested 
Elections among our English neighbours—ih>m whose pens, 
indeed, our national partiaTilies are somewhat soothed to find that 
nil those rhymes have proceeded. * Of all the Whig songs, * says 
the editor, tlicre is not one that 1 can trace to be of Scottish 
* original.' 

The Jacobite muse is very differently endowed 5 though wc 
will confess tliat her warblings have somewhat disappointed us. 
Not that we deny the merit of many of them ; but because the 

n ortion of insipid, middling, and positively bad is &r great- 
an we had expected. This may no doubt bo owing to the 
compiler’s taste, which evidently of a coarse luid vulgar de¬ 
scription. He lias certainly had the means of discovering all 
the relics of value which exist; and few have probably perished 
in the short period that has elapsed since they wore composed. 
Volumiiiod^ollcctioiis were open to his researches in the hands 
of all good Jacobites i Besides innumerable contributors of de¬ 
tached songs, he mentions eleven ofthmcstores; and, at length,.^_ 
they poured in iijion him so profusely that ho * actually grcw\»' 
‘ terrified when lie heard of a MS. volume. * It adds greatly^, 
to the value of the collection, that the inuslck o^ each air 
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given; and copioas notes are subjoined, conUiiiing remarks 
and extracts—^tne former not always very happy or bleary ele¬ 
gant—the latter generally from books in common nae; but, up¬ 
on the whole, conveying a great deal of the information requi- 
site to illuhtrate the text. These notes arc, in bulk, exactly e- 
qual to the text; and the Appendix, beside the Whig eiFusions 
■ already mentioned, gives a number of Jacobite songs, llie airs 
of which he could not dUco\cr. This class is inferior in merit, 
generally speaking, to the otlier, and comprises several English 
songs. 

The first song in the volume is that famous one, ‘ The King* 
shall enjofhis mm again^ ’ which is said to have produced such 
marvellous effects in favour of the Royal cause during half of the 
sevenleenth century,—and, during a great part of tlie eighteenth, 
^to have animated Ihcir falling hopes. It is altogether English, 
’'and possesses no kind of poetical merit. Probably the words of 
the burthen, and the air, may have been the cause of its success. 
In the notes upon it, Mr Hogg makes mention of a Dr Walker 
who ‘ hap})cncd to be omerseer of the matktt at Ipsfwirh in Suf- 

* folk, on account of giving false evidence at an assize held 

* Uierc. * (p. ISS.) In other words, he stood in the pillory for 
perjury. Now, if Mr Hogg thinks to make himself popular 
by imitating some of the bim and bald jokes of Walter Scolt^s 
liotcs, we must whisper to him that it was in spite, and not in 
consequence, of such things that the Minstrel’s fame waxe4 great. 
The third and fourth songs are in ridicule and vituperation of 
Leslie’s Maiches—to Scotland and to Marston Moor. Of the 
former, Mr Hogg says, * It is the most perfect thing of tlic 
‘ kind to be found in that or any other age; and, wild as some 

* of the expressions are, must be viewed ns a great curiosity. 

* It is the very essence of sarcasm and derision, and possesses a 
‘ spirit and energy for which we may look in vain in any other 

* song existing. ’ Sure we are, these remarks are any thing ra¬ 
ther Ulan either perfect, or spirited, or even ‘ a curiosity *—ex¬ 
cept it be for containing at once a specimen of the batltos and 
the,hyperbole. A good notion of the taste of the editor may 
howciver be gathers from it. Wc therefore subjoin two verses 
of the piece he tlius extols-—premising that the second is so 
much coarser than even these, as to preclude our inserting it;— 
for, oftlie Jacobite muse, it may be said, as was once observed 
‘ of her Jacobin sister—though slie may have the ?njlle omaius, 

mille decenUr habrt is quite another matter. * 

Why the devil don’t you mardi onward in order 
March!—march !—dogs of rodemption, 
lEre the blue bonnets come over the Border. 
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You {Mreaclif you shall i>ra/, 

. You sliin<'t!each night and day, 

You shaii o^or'the lark gone awhoriiig ; 

X^Oe in blood to the knees, 

JSlQod of God's enemies! 

Tile dao^iiters of Scotland shall sing you to snoring^ 

March I,—march !—scourges of heresy \ 

Down with the kirk and its whiliiebaleery! 

March l->-march !—down with supremacy 

And the kist fu' o’ whistles, that maks sic a deary ; 

, Fife-men and pipers braw, 

Merry deils, tak them a’. 

Gown, lace, and livery—lickpot and ladle; 

Jockey shall wear the hood, 

' Jenny the sark of God— 

For codpiece and petticoat, dish clout and daidle.' pp. 5-7- 

This extract has brought us at once to the cardinal defect of 
Mr Hogg, as the editor of a selection. He praises almost in* 
discrixninately, and he wants delicacy almost entirely. Thus 
he describes, in one note, a poem on George the First’s arrival 
in England, and public entry into his capital, as having * more 
humour of the kind than any thing he ever saw; ’ as * being a 
hi^ treat; ’ an * old poem of sterling rough humour,’ an<Tso 
Ibrth; yet, from the six or seven pages of it which he gives as a 
sample, w'e should be disposed to think it one of tliose rough 
diamoifds (as they are termed), the roughnesss of which is ad¬ 
mitted—the value uncertain; a remark applicable to the men, 
as well as the verses, which are frequently so desigpated. It is 
dull, flat, and extremely indelicate. Of the coarseness we dare 
not give specimens; let these lines suflicc to show forth its othejf 
lucriis. 

* Next these a PrcsbyterianShoi-man, 

In state affairs a very hot man, 

Advanc’d among the ’prentice boys 
And prick-ear'd saints, those sons of noise, 

Who seldom in such pomp appear 
Elated, but when danger’s near. 

This rank rejpublican, and great 
Reformer of the church and state, 

Altfagygh he’s rich, yet made his father 
His p|mr» or Jus packhorse rather, 

And threaten’d oft, as some have heard him, 

In case he grumbled, to discard him; 

Yet every Tuesday cramm’d a crew, 

Of pantile parsons, God knows who, 

W’hilst his poor father, now at ease, 

Was glad to feed on bread and cheese: 
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For which, and other thif^ ae bad, 
Returning from the cavalcade, 

1I8> courser gave him &u(di a eant» 

That broke the noddle of die saint, 

j\nd would have given hib brains a bruise, 

But tliat he’d none to hurt or lose. * |i, 277* 


Wc should fatigue Our readers, weic we only to make refer¬ 
ences to the instances of liits cditoi’s gross and coarse taste, with 
which this volume abounds. Some songs and prose quotations 
seem, indeed, selected for no other merits than their vulgar ri¬ 
baldry. •*V^^hy else, for instanci, is the passage fiom the mock 
funci al oration on Hugh Peters given at p. 267 ^ Not surely 
to display the editor’s acquaintance with history, which is so 
great tliat lie stops to inform his read<?rs who Hugh Peters v.ns, 
and speaks of him as a person wholly unknown. 

But another principle of selection is much more apparent 
throughout the Dook. Tlie text is filled with song*!, and the 
notes witli extracts, the only merit of which is their vii ulent 
abuse of the Hanoverian or Constitutional party, or, as they 
are generally denominated, the Whigs. And, as tfie old Whigs 
of the Covenant are vilified under tlic same nanu, Mi Hogg 
manifestly indulges in the insertion of attacks upon them, with 
the hope that the great body of persons now known by that deno¬ 
mination may sliaic the odium or the ridicule scattered by tliosc 
obsolete lara})oons. We must pass over tlie vile and fiitiiy at¬ 
tacks upon George 1. and his favourites, because wc cannot, 
witlioui oifence to all propriety, cite them; but, as a specimen 
of the rancour which dictates Mr Hogg’s selections, we would 
refer to the several son^s against Bishop Burnet, which are ut¬ 
terly destitute of either pocUy or wit, and do not even pretend 
to be of Scotch origin. In scurrility and barefaced falsehood, 
however, tliey make ample amends for all their otiier defects; 
whereof take one instance. The Bishop is not only represented 
as liaving had ‘ a :^ice of every vice, * but his greediness <if 
is particulaily specified. In the notes on these pieces, Mr 
Hogg says not a word to contradict this notorious untruth; 
though, with singular ignorance of the subject, he docs say 
tbat^ * was always a moderate man. * Dr King, in his Me¬ 
moirs (and he was a staunch JTacobitc), while he truly represents 
him as * a furious party man, and easily imposed upon, ’ adds 
jh*t ‘ he was a better pastor than any man vvno is now seated on 
*^6 bench of bishops; * and praisi^ him for his exemplary dis- 
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tercstedness and carelessness of gain, which was so gicat that 
he only left his children their mother’s fortune, deeming it cri¬ 
minal to save a farthing of his Episcopal revenues. After this 
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the reader vriU jberfli^'legs Burpriaed to learn, that the Dcd^ of 
MarU>oroQgh ia felnreBented in one song, ns as difficult to be re¬ 
scued fVom heU as the Bishop; and that King William is cele- 
braiwl in aiMtIhet’ for his cowardice in battle. One ‘ excellent 
song* is dedicated to the abuse of the celebrated Archibald, 
Earl of Ar^ylc^ who fell a victim, in 1685, to the most atrocious 
and petfidmus t^Tanny tiiat ever cursed any modern nation. 
Tlie following is the concluding stanza. 

* Thus having yielded up baith his sword and durk. 

These bonny boys convey'd him to Edinburg ; 

Where with a train he enters the Watergate, 

The liangman walking before him in muckic state. 

With a hemp garter, 

The niart 3 'r 
To quarter. 

And by the lugs to cut the loon shorter. 

The same fate ever wait 
To crown the rebel's pate, 

And ail such traitors as dare oppose the state. ’ p. 177. 
Not a syllable is added by Mr Hogg on tlie vile and dull 
scurrility of this * excellent Scotch song, * as he is pleased to 
term it—not .a word upon the detestable oppresbion here dig¬ 
nified with the name of ‘ the state;* and to oppose which is 
held so foul a crime. Y^t it relates to the mnn of whom Mr 
Fox, in his History, has closed the biography in these memora¬ 
ble words—‘ Such were the last hours, and such tlie final close 

* of this great man*s life. May the like happy serenity, in such 

* drcadfid circumstances, and a death equally glorious, be the 
^ lot of all whom tyranny, of whatever denomination and de- 

* scription, shall in any age or country call to expiate tljeir vir- 
‘ tiies on the scaffold ! ’ p. 211. And with reference to whom, 
as if with a prophetic knowledge of the sort of persons who 
were likely to join in crying down so illustrious a martyr to 
liberty, he afterwards remarks, that our * disgust isturneci into 

* something like compassion for that very foolish class of men 

* whom the world calls wise in their generatiou. * 

(^ne of tliesc songs, professing to give the character* of a 
Whig, we are told by the critic, was a great favourite with 
^ tile Tory clubs of Scotland during the late w‘ar, in detestation 
^of those*who deprecated the principles of Pitt;’ and he ob- 
ficrves, that it is ‘ the most violent ot all the party son^, bitter 

* as ihey arc. * For tliis reason alone is it here inserted; 
dulness is at least c(|uaI to ifs violence. Of its correct applic^>. 
tion to the Whigs of our diiy, the reader may ju<lgc, when 

is told that it begins with describing them as saintly hypocrites, 
AH this, liowcver, suits Mr ll(^gg’4 nice and cicaulv 

' * 
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; md that we may ^ve enoo^iltf b® 

subjoiAs tbe.prose claara^er of a W3|li^» ‘ 4rawn 
brated Btttiar, * and which sets out wim statinc him te he ‘ tfee 
• * spawn of a r^icide, hammered out of a rmik, Ane^e^tt %- 
‘ pocrite ; * .and fordiwith becomes too indee^t to be furiber 
. transcribed* We will here just mention, for the edihcation of 
Mr Uof^y that the ‘ celebrated Butler, ’ who, among many 
other vituperations, compares a Whig to the nettfe, because 

* the more gently yon handle lihn, the more be is apt to hurt 

* you, * is well known to those who know any thing of literary 
history, t* have lived in the family, supported by the bounty, 
of Sir S. Luke, one of CromwcU’s captains, at the very time 
he planned his Hudibras, of which he was pleased to make 
his kind and hospitable patron the hero. Now we defy the his- 

'■^ry of Whig^sm to match this anecdote,—or to produce so 
choice a specimen of the human nettle. 

That we may not close this article without a specimen of the 
good songs which the book contains, we shall extract the one 
which, for sly characteristic Scotch humour, seems to us the 
best; though we doubt if any of our English readers will re¬ 
lish it. 


* Donald’s gane up the hill h^rd and hungry; 

Donald comes down the hill Wild and angry; 

Donald will clear the gouk’s nest cleverly. 

Here’s to the king and Donald Macgillavry. * 

Come like a weigh-bauk, Donald Macgillavry, 

Come like a weigh-bauk, Donald Macgillavry; 
Balance tliem fair, and balance ^hem cleverly: 

Off wi’ the counterfeit, Donald Macgillavry. 

Donald’s run o’er the hill but his tctlier, man, 

As he were wud, or stang’d wi’ an ether, man; 

. When he comes back, there’s some will look merrily : 
Here’s to King James and Donald Macgillavry. 

Come like a weaver, Donald Macgillavryr 
Come like a weaver, Donald Macgillavry, • 

Pack on ypuT back, and elwand sae cleverly ; 

‘ Gie them full measure, my Donald Macgillavry. 

Don^d has foughtep wi’ rief and roguery; 

Donald has dinner’d wi’ banes and beggary: 

. Better it were for Whigs and Whiggery 
Meeting the Devii than Donald Macgillavry. 

Come like a tailor, Donald Macgillavry, 

Cbme like a tailor, Donald Macgillavry; 


^ Donald Macgillavry is here put for the Highland Clans gene- 
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_ 'D<^ Macgillavry ! 

thijtlji’odks nae tangleness; 

■fck^ aJ ’ ^ mmWI 


{ii^Jrgbg, and a’ ncw^nglencss, 
be gal^ : he wShna be bahkit, man ;r 


'fie justice, orfatdihe’il tak it, man. 

%^i^tod%ke a cobler, Don^d IMfe-cgHlavry, 


Come like a cobler, Donald Macgillavry; 

Beat thorn, and bore them, and Jingel them clevcrly- 
Up' wi' King James and Donald Macgillavry! 


Donald was mumpit wi’ mirds.and mockery ; 

Donald was blinded wi’ blads d’ property ; 

Arles ran high, but makings were naething, man: 

Lord, how Donald is flyting and fretting, man ! 

Come like the devil, Donald Macgillavry, 

Come like the devil, Donald Macgillavry ; 

Skelp them and scaud them tliat prov’d sae unbritherly. 

Up wi’ King James and Dcmald Macgillavry! * p. 100-102^ 


Art. VlII. Sketch Bmk. By Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 

2 Vols. 8 VO. London, 1819, 1820. 

f I 'hough this is a very pleasing book in itself^ and displays 
no ordinary reach of thought mid elegance of fancy, it is 
not exactly on that account that we are now tempted to notice 
it as a very remarkable publication,—and to predict that it will 
form an era in the literature of the nation to which it belongs. 
It is the w’ork of an American, entirely bred and trained in that 
country—originally published within its territory—and, as we 
understand, very extensively circulated, and very much admir¬ 
ed among its natives. Now, the m(»t remarkable thing in a 
work so circumstanced certainly is, that' it should be written 
throughout with the greatest ' and accuracy, and worked 
up to great purity and beauty Cif diction, on the model of the 
most degant and poUshetl ot out native writers. It is die first 
American work, wc rather think, of. any description, but cer¬ 
tainly the first purely literary production, to w'hich we ^hld give 
this praise; and we h^e and trust that vve may hail it the har- 
btn^r of a purer and, juster taste—the foundation of a chaster 
and better school, fop the writers of tliat great and intelli^^it 
country.' Its genius, as wc have frequently observed, has not 
therto been much turned to letters; and, what it has product 
in that department, has been defective in taste certaisay rather 

6 
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the author not to add» that he deiereta ^oinmeDda<> 

tion for it» more fabw^thtl i^aalUiiei t and ^have eeldom 
aeen a work that g&re vs a more pfoasing iamaeasion of thewriu 
et^t dbnxaeter, or a more forovraole one of ms judgm^t and 
*taste. There is a tone fobxtaasand indulraoex-iim of gen- 
tledtoss and pivlanthropy an imaffattadly iwised thrtmgh the 
whole wiakf tmd tempering and haimoniaiag so gnu^idiy, 
both its penelee and tin gl^ inunosirs^ as to disarm all 
ordinarily good>natttred cridca of their asperity, and to secure 
to the author, foom all worthy readers, the same candour and 
hfodhess of which he sets so laudable an eacample. The want 
is of force and originailitv hi die reaspnfog, and speculative 
imts, and of boldneas ana hwhlent in foe wentive:—^though 
the (M|K« of these more commanding qualities Is not ill supplied 

.m ill III HU ■ ■ ■ I ■ II . . . -i | « <ii>fi 

* Wli£bs we are u|K)n foe subject df American Itteraiure, lae foiuk 
asnsNlvni thUad upon to state, that we have lately leeaired two 
Nufobdi^ those Januaiy and AprO last, of * TAe A/arfA 
jfensrfeisw or Jmieellaneous Joumtd, ’ published quarterly at 

ilaatoo, «dddi Sppeam to us to be by for the hastjpnd most peamls- 
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by gre^t liberality «iid sound sense, and by ft very considerable 
rein of liunioiir, and no ordinary grace and tendeiness of fan¬ 
cy* The manner fiftrbaptt throughout is more attended to than 
the matter; ;atid fbe care necessary to maintain the rythm and 
polith Af tbitbetltences, has sometimes int^-fered with the fi^ce 
of the reasoning, or limited and impoverished the iUustrations 
they Otberwiee have supplied. 

We have forgotten all this time to infbrm our readers, that 
the publication consists of a series or collection of detached es- 
aays and tales of various descriptions—originally published a- 
part, in the form of a pcri(»dical miscellany, for the ihstruction 
and delight of America—and now collected into two volumes 
for the refreshment of the English public. The English writ¬ 
ers whom the author has chiefly copied, are AddibOn and Dold-^ 
smith, in the humorous and discursive pai'ts—and our own ex-" 
cellent Mackenzie, in the more soft and pathetic. In tlieir 
highest and most characteristic merits, we do not mean to say 
that he has equalled any of his originals, or even to deny th^ 
he has occasionally caricatured their defects. But the resem¬ 
blance is near enough to be highly creditaiile to any living au¬ 
thor ; and there is sometimes a compass of reasoning whi^ his 
originals have but rarely attained. 

To justify these remarks, we must now lay a specimen or two 
of this llesperian essayist before our readers;—and we shall 
begin with one that may give some idea of his humorous vein, 
and his power of pleasant narration, at the same time that it 
relates to the scenery and superstitions of hie native country. 
We allude to the legend of Rip Van Winkle, Which begins as 
follows. 

* Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudsnn, riSEtie rrnnemher 
the Kaatskill mountains. They are a dismemhen^ brmfdi of fhe 
great Appalachian family, and are seen away to the'wftst of the river, 
swelling up to a noble height, and lording it ovtet t|||JMirik)imdi&|| 
countnr. Every diange of season, every «^au^ df vroRllftr, Iftlihted 
every hour of the day, produces sonar dlmfqge fh tHe4itftgioal hues 
and shapes of these mountains, and they are by ftitffteif jpmd 

wives, w and near, as perfect barometers. Whed the iMiber is 
fiur and settled, they are clothed in blue end piftrple, and ||rtritrt their 
bold outlines on the clear evening sW; btA sontetkues, Wbra Ihii rest 
of the landscape is cloudiem, they will gather a hood of grey vl^urs 
about their summits, which, in die last rays of the Setting eab^ Whl 
^ow and light up like a crown of gloiy, ' 

^ At the foot of these fairy moantanh, dm voyager nWfy hive d^- 
soied the light smbke curling up fiom )k village, whose Shingle mefs 
gleam lundUg the trees, jimt where the blue Imts of the ufilmnd melt 
away into the fresh green of the nearer lahdtcape. It iS ft little vil¬ 
lage d gr&Lt ODtiquity, having been founM by some of the Dutch 
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colonists, ip tbc'isArfy times of the province, just ^ont llte 
of the fpjvemipeat of good Peter vei^anr, (mafy^ 1 h» jr<;st in 
peace!) and!* tfaw*© iPei* seme of die honses of the orifcine! 
standing within M iW'yeiMrs, built of small yelloer bHcks brouglit trom 
HoUano» latticed fWiAdewB and gable tkaitSf surmounted with 

WrestberGodb. 

* In that smne village, and in •one of these very houses, (which, to 
tell the Ipmeisc truth, was Spdly time worn apd weather beaten,) there 
lived, manj^ years sinisa, arbile the country was yet a province of 
Great Britain, a simple good uatured fellow, of the name ot Rip Van 
Winkle. p, 

We pahs over a yery entertaining account of lionest Rip’t. 
suBeringb under a termagant wife, and of the variouv pastimes 
with which he sought to cheat the miseries of his thialdom. 

. ‘ Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van Winkle as years of 

mafiiinony rolled on; a tart temper never mellows with age, and a 
sharp tongue is Uie only edge>tool thiit grows keener with constant 
use. For a long while he used to console himself, when driven from 
home, by h’cqucnting a kind of perpetual club of the sages philoso¬ 
phers, and other idle personages of the village; which held its sessions 
on a bench before a small inn, designated by a rubicund portrait of 
liis Majesty George the Tliird. Here they used to sit in the shade, 
of a long lazy summer’s day, talk Kstlessiy over village gossip, or tell 
endless sleepy stories about nothing. But it would have been worth 
any i^tatesanan’s money to have heard the profound discussions that 
sopaetimes took place, when by ch tnce an old newspaper fell into 
thmr hands, from some passing tiaveiler. How solemnly they would 
listep to the contents, as drawled out by Dernck Van Bumoiel, the 
schoolmaster, a dapper learned little man. who was not to he daunt¬ 
ed by the most gigantic word in tlie dictionary ; and how sagely they 
would deiiboirate upon public events some months after they had 
tp jtep place. ’ p. 66. 

tkiveu from this retreat, he used to take his gun and 
aluKd; aquirrela all auunig the mountains. 

* Ip a long riNQhb of this kiud, on a fine autumnal day, Rip had 

unpoiMciQOjlly |icininhled.to one of the highest parts of the Kaatskill 
moimfollWh' .JHa waa .after his fttvoarite sport of squmcl bhoodng; 
a»dtlblHidill|#0lttpdaaitadocho(»l4md re-e^ the reports of 

his gun.. apd ftitigUed, he threw himwif, late in the after- 

oounn M4^,gteon kwiiK, covered with mountain herbage, that crown¬ 
ed tlto #f a precipice. From an opening between the trees he 
omild dnFppoek 4til the tower country for many a mile of rich wood- 
la^ He 8»r at a distance the lordly Hudson, far, far below him, 

^arovtpgjjfllldl^ afleat but nsijestie course, with the reflection of a pur- 

of A lagging bark, here and there sleeping on 
slud^at last loung itself in the blue highlands. 

M 0a me edier sida he looked ^wn into a deep mountain glen, 
inlidi^ loudly and shagged, die bottom fllied with feagipents from die 

L 2 
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impeiUttig elift* imd icart^^ liglu^ bv the reflected niya of the set> 
ting eiui. Bor some time Rip musing on this scene; emiing wSb 
gri^hiaUy •dsmseuig; the mountains began to throw their long blue 
shadows over die valleys; he saw thdt it would be dartc long before 
he oosM leedi the viu^^ and he heaved a heavy s^ when he 
thought of mieountering the terrors of Dame Van ^^akle. 

* At tie was about to descend> he heard a voice from a distance, 

hallooiag, “ Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle! ” He looked a- 
round, but could see nothing but a crow winging its solitary flight 
across the mountain. He thought his fancy must have deceived him, 
a t^d turned again to descend, w&n he heard the same cry rimg through 
the still evening air; Kip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle! *’—* He 

looked anxioudy in the same direction, and perceived a strange figure 
slowly toiling up the rocks, and ben^ng und» the weight of some- 
th in g he carried on his back. He was surprised to see any bumafr ., 
being in Uiis lonely and imfirequented place; but supposing it to be 
some one of the nrighbourhood in need of hb assbtance, Im hastened 
down to 3rield it. 

< On nearer approach, he was still more surprised at the singula- 
ritv of the stranger’s appearance. He was a ^ort square built old 
f^ow, with thicK buriiy hab, and a grizzled beard. Hb dress was 
of the antique Dutch foshion—ws dotli jerkin strapped round the wmst 
—several pair of breeches, the outer one of wnple volume, decorat¬ 
ed with rows of buttons down the sides, and bunches at the knees. 
He bore on hb shoulder a stout keg, that seemed full of liquor, 
and made signs for Rip to approach and assbt him with the load. * 
pp. 68.■■'YO. 

They scramble up the ravine together in silence, till they 
reach a green hollow in the bosom of the mountainc* 

* On entering (he amphitheatre, new objects of wonder {eesented 

themselves. On a level spot in the centre was a compaiiy of pdd- 
looking porsonages playing at mne-pins. They were dressed fo a 
quaint, outlandirii fashion i some wore shoot doiwets, o th ers jerkins, 
with long knives in their belts, and most of them had enonuous 
breeches, of umilar style with that of the guideb* Theur visages, 
too, were peculbr: one had a large head, hkied luaaH pig- 

eyes; the foce of another seemed to ooaabt eatbely Aoas^ and 
was surmounted by a white sugafloaf hat, ueH ofT iri& e litlb red 
cockstail. They all had beards, of various shapes and cdours. I^re 
sras one who seemed to be the commander. He was a steib eld ^n- 
tleman, with a weiither«beaton countenance. He wore a laced dou¬ 
ble, broad belt and banger, high crowned hat and feather, red 
•todongs, and high heeled shoes, with roses in them, the whde 
group reimnded Rip of riie figures in an old HemMi pwbliiug, ti? the 
pariour of Dominie Van Scmeck, the village parson, and wIdfiihhBd 
been brought over from Holland ai the time of the aettlemi^. 

* What seemed particularly odd to Rip, was, that though these folks 
were evidently amusing themselves, yet they maintmnea the gravest* 
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&ces, the mget myetenouicUence, and were, withal, the waoit mdan- 
choly party of pleamere he had ever witnessed. Nothin intirriipted 
the stUlness ef m scene, but the noise of the balls, whidi, whenever 
* they were roUed, edu)ed idong the mountains like rundding pe^ of 
thunder. 

* As Eip.hnd his companion approached them, they suddenly do* 
sisted from thmr play. His companion now emptied the cmitents of 
the keg into large flagons, and sme signs to mm to wait upon the 
company. He obeyed with fear and trmnbling: fltey quaffed the li> 
qUor in profound silence, and then returned to their game. 

* By mesrees, Eip’s awe and tippreheosion subnded. He even ven¬ 
tured, wh&i no eye was fixed upon him, to taste beverage, wMch 
he found had much of the flavour of excellent Hdlands. He was na¬ 
turally a thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to repeat the drau^t. 
One taste provoked another; and he reiterated his visits to the fia- 
*gon so often, that at length his senses were overpowered; his eyes 
swam in his head; his head gradually declined, and he tell into a d^ 
sleep. 

* On waking, he found himself on the green knoll ftom whence hg 
had fint seen the old man of the glen. He rubbed his eyes—it was 
a brigffit sunny morning. The birds were hq>ping and twittering a- 
mong the bushes, and the eagle was wheeUng aloft, raid breasting 
the pure mountain breeze. ** Surely, thought Rip, ** ](have not 
** slept here all night. ” He recalled the occurrences befiMte he fell 
asleep* The strange man with a keg of liquor—the mountain ravine 
—the wild retreat among the rocks—the wo-begone party at mne- 
pins—the flagon —** Oh! that flagon ! that wiqk^ flagon! *' thought 
Rip—what excuse shall I make to Dame Van Wmlde ? 

* He looked round for his gun, but in place of the clean wdl-oiled 
fowlinff-piece, he found an old firglock lying by him, the bancel en¬ 
crusted'wiili rust, the lock fidling off, and the stock worm-eaten. Hq 
now suspected diat the grave roysters of the mountain had put a trick 
Upon him, and having dosed him with liquor, bad robbed him of his 
gun. Wolfi too, had disappeared, but he might have strayed away 
after a squiitel or partridge. He whistled after him and shouted his 
name, but oil in vain; the echoes repeated his whistle and shout, but 
sm ^ vfas to be seen. * p, 72-75. 

fieKypends softie traie, in a fruitless scarefa, for the scene and 
the ^ob^panions of hi$ evening revel; and at last i^esolyes to go 
home. 

< di he auproached the village he met a number of people, but 
nonjS whom he knew, which somewhat surprised him, for be had 
fllou|i|ht himaelf acquainted vHth every one in the countiy round. 
*T3ieir dress, toe, was of a diflbrent fashion ftom that to wlflco he was 
accusKMnned* They all stared at him with equal marks of surprise; 
and vAuH^er msy cast eyes upon him, invariably stroked their chins. 
‘Ihe cSSSRant recurrence of this gesture induced Hip, involuntarily, to 

the sifine, when, to |)is astoulwiBeftt, hn foui^d ms heard had grown 
a fi)ot long! 
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* He the skirts ef the villtiffe. A 

ebHdred^'ifltiiUjlj^ ^iasrhoor^^ and pdltiiiHi^ il afe 

bt’^, not drie df j^&di he reco||pi{;t^ a^- 

qujih)timei4‘iip^^d^^j^ hfm as'he The very irlis ipiltef- 


ed ^ it Was h^ger pd more populouk There were rotes pf hota^ 
^idhch he had never sfeeh before, and those which had 1|ieert his hsmi- • 
I^hhi^ts bad dff^a|^eare(f. Slranj^e n^es were over the wbra— 
n^tige faces dt the wibddws—everjfthing was strange. His liaind 


nW^^iJSji^ve him: lie to doubt whether both he and the world 
around him'were dhtli^ildi^d p. *77, 

He looks in vain tbr his antieht dame und his dog; leaV- 
ip^ his di^seH^i^ kopae, . v 

* He now harried* forth, and hastened to his did resort, the village 
inn—hut it too Was gotie. A large, rickeitjr wooden ib,uUding stood 
in US ^ace, with great gaping windows, sQme of them broken, and- 
mdnded with old hats and j>etticoats, and over the door was painted, 
Hie Union Hotel, by Jonathan Doolittle. ** Instead of the great 
tree that used to shelter the quiet little Dutch inn of yore, there now 
was reared a tell naked pole, with something on top that looked like 
a red night cap, and from it was fluttering a flag, on which was a 
shigutar assemblage of stars and stripes~>-ali this was strange and in> 
con^rehensible. He recognised on the sign, however, the ruby fa^e 
pf King George, under which he bad smoked so many a peaceibl 
pipe, but evcii this was singularly metamorphosedr The red coat 
was chopged hir one of blue and hufti a sword was held in the hand 


instead of a sceptre, the head was decorated with a cocked hat, and 
underneatli was painted in large characters, G£N£RAL WASHiJjfGTok* 
‘ There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the door, but none 
lihat Rip recollected. TJie very character of the people seemed 
changed. There w;as a busy, bustling, (fisputatious tone abouf||(t, 
Snstdad of tlie accustomed phlegm and drow‘sy.ti^nqu.illity. He 10^- 
ed in vain for the sage Nicholas Vedder, with his do^Io 

chin, and fair long pipe, uttering clouds of tobg<^ ^bkp,^^ea<I of 
idle speeches; or Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, Ibliifi^'forth the 
contents of an anvient newspaper. In place 
leoking fellow, with his pockets full of lign^Il^ luuaagujilig; ve¬ 

hemently about rights of citizens—election-~<meqibeia of 
liberty—Bunker’s hiH--heroes of seventy*six-->!ahd other wq|^')|^ 
'were a paerfect Babylonish jargon to the bewildered '^aa WinHe.| '* 

‘ The appearance of Rip, with his long grizzled b^i^d, JWL n^y 
Ibwiing piece, his uncouth dress, and prnty <dih- 

•dren that had gaAered at his heels, soon, attracted the 
the tavern peditieians. They crowded rpund him, eyeing 
head to ^t, with great curiosity. The orator bustled m to 
d^i^ng him pardy a»de, inquired on which side i^'fp^? ” 
#^ed in vacant hupidily. Anodieir dtorit but 1busy ^|^e1fy^M^ 
pufleia' him hy the arm, and rising on tiptoe, inqini^ '^^lk w, 
f* whether he was Federal or Democrat. ** Rip was cqiuiBy ft a ii^ 
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to .^eitooii s when knowing, <Jd 

ge)»tl0»nil, oocke4 m hi* w^y jhr 0 i]|^^f<a’O!|ir 4 » 

l>nttii^,thehi> iO’the j:%l}t «nd left olhow* as ^ passed, 

p]antiAgJuniifi^,h^o Vpn. WioklO} with ot^ am akunho, the hther 
re«r.uig^ his bis bi^ eyes and sharp hat peiiotrath»f* 
were, iis^*his mesy, sotd,^ doiQaoded* »a an ffM^ere tone, “ wtjgfc 
hroti^ him |o tiie,^|ei0tt«e% wfth. a gun m bls^alfcaider, and g jiih 
at bis beejs^ and; whether Ite fipeant to a^iiot io the. village? ” 

Alas! gentlemen, ” cried Rip, somewhat J^sm|>^d, '* }.am e,pe^ 
gui^ man, a native of tho .^o^ aadakley#;t^)hiSPt^i^ ^ing, 
God bless.him!”. .^ ^ , . ;. 

* Her^ a general sliout hnrft iftom the bys^e^rtHr^ A Ji^y 1 e 

tory! a spy 1, a refogee \ bu^e hiiaJ asrayva^iijij hinsljw;^ < jip iptb 
great diiHcuity that the selfriipportgnt man ip r^tPS" 

order ,; gnd having assunuMla tenfold austerity of, brow, oeii^^hm 
' again of tlie unknown culprit whgt he came th^. fm, and whom.ne 
was seeking. The poor man humbly assured 1^ that be meant ^ 
barm, but merely came there in .search of some of his neighbours, 
who used to keep about the tavern. Well-r^ho are they ?->» 
name them. ” — Rip bethought hnnself a monaent, and inquired, 
*‘ Where's Nicholas Vedder ? ” — Tliere was a silence fmr a little 
while, when an old man replied, in a thin piping voice, *' NicholaB 
Vedder ? why he is dead and gone these eig^een years! There was 
a wooden tmnbstone in the churchyard tliat us^ to tell all about 
him, but that’s rotted and gone too. ” — “ W’here’s Rrpm Dutcher ? ” 
—** Oh, he went off to the amiy in the beginnir^ of the war; some 
say he was killed at tlie storming of Stoney-Point—others say be was 
drowned in a squall at the foot of Antony’s Nose. I don't kpow-— 
be never came back again. ” — ** Where’s Van Bpmmel, the schoid- 
master ? ” — ** He went off to the wars too, was a great militia gei^ 
rai, and is now in Congress. ” — Rip’s heart died away, at hearing of 
these sad ^anges^ in his home and ftiends, apd finding himself mtis 
' fdone in the world* Rvery answer puzzled him, too, by treating of 
such enormous If^seii of time, and of matters which be could not un¬ 
derstand t war—congress—Stoney-Point *,—he had no courage to ask 
al^ aziy more friends. 

* 'Kt this criticfd moment a fresh likely-iooking woman pressed 

the throng to get a peep at the grey-bearded man. She Imd 
h dbHd in her arms, which, frighted at bis looks, began to 

cry. Rip, ’* cried she, ** hush, you little fool, the frid man 

WonYlhrrt you. ” The name ef the child, the air of the mothm', the 
tone of her’Ve^y fdi awakened a train of recollections 4n his mii'id. 
** my good woman?” asked he. — ** Judith 

• Gar^nier.'*’—*■ “ And your father’s ruuue ? " — “ Ah» poor man, his 
name Vgn Winkle; it’s twenty years since he went away from 

homelii^ il^s gtpi, and never has been heard of siuce—his dog came 
hpmeamout M ; but whethm: bo shpt himiielfi was carried away 
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by ihe Indiwt cm I waith€nbataKtd«^L”«^Rip 
luid but oap more to ask 9 but he put it with a Ihtotring 

t|>9{oe: — ** Illwtt0*by0ar mother Ob, she too hod died but a 
short time a&s^; elm broke a biood<wessdia afitof ptNdoaiitaNew- 
Enfdaud pedUar.—There was a drop of oomforty at least* m this ba- 
tell%aiioe. Tim lamest maa could oomahi liiiiis^ ao iongtr^^He 
mm his daughter and her child in his anns^** I am your &• 
iheel'* aCed be^<* Yomig Rip Van Winite once—old 69 Van 
vnmowmv* pp.ao-d7. 

Upon hii idenuthy beiiig dul^ ascertained* he is taken hone 
to his daughter’s house, and resames most of his asiient habits. 

* He usd to tell his stonr to emy siianger that arrived it Mr 
Doolittle’s hold. He was eDserred, at first, to vary <m some points 
erery time he teld it, whkdk wm, doiditless, owing to his haioDg so 
laoently awaked. It at last settled dewn precisely to the tele I have 
related; and not a man, woman, or child la die neighbourhood, but 
knew it by heart. Some always pretended to doidit the reality of it, 
and insisted that Rip had been out (^his head, and that this was one 
point on which he luways remained fiigbty. The old Dutdi inhabi¬ 
tants, however, almost univemliy gave it fuU credit. Even to this 
day ^cy never hear a thunder storm of a summer afternoon, about 
the Kaatskili, but they say Hmidrick Hudson and bis crew are at 
their game of nine pins; and it is a common wish of all henpecked 
husbands in the n^ghbourhood, when life hangs heavy on their hands, 
that they might have a quieting draught out of RSp Van Winkle’s 
fisfon. ’ pp. 9l-S$, 

We have made rather large extracts from thb facetious Ifr- 

f end-—and yet have mangled it a little in our abridgement. 

iut it seemed fair and courteous not to sdnt a stranger on bis 
^rst introduction to our pages; and whiU we have quoted, we 
are persuaded, will iusti^ ml that we have said in bia favour. 

We shall now maxe another long extract fi^om a pap^ of a 
very difierent character; an essay on the temper in wWh re¬ 
cent Englidi writm*s have spoken of America. The tone of the 
author upon this delicate subject is admirable—and the sub¬ 
stance of bis observatious sq unansweraUy just and reasonable, 
we cannot help thinking that they wm produce beneficial 
dfisets, in b6th the countries to which they relate. He begins 
by observing, that, notwithstandiin^ Uie great interconne which 
anbfflsts between the two countries, * there is no people con* 
* certdng whotn the great mass of the British public nas Irts 
* pure mfovniatioii, or entertains mere munerous pr^itdices.* 
And this he explains, in part, by suggesting that-— " 

< H has been the pe^iar lot of our country to be visited by the 
irtiiW kind of Englisb travellers. M^e men of phllesophlosl ^iilt 
Ipfi cgilivatfd fumds havf been envoys from Euf^laod to rapaack the 
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to ptMMko Iti6 d^ertSi and to itudy tfw temaen And eu^tonn 
o6 b6i!»aMua laBata, with which she can have no pcnoBneirt intielr* 
eCKifee of {wofit or pleasure; it has been ioilr to we brdken.dowo 
* ti!<iile8iinia> fhe scheiuing adventurer, the wandering medianio, l|te 
Mandieiter and Bimdnghain agent, to be her oracles respekibg 
America. 'From aadi sources she fa content to receive her infor^<^ 
tSoa mpeeaing a country hi a angular state of moral and phyri^ 
ievsiDpment *. a country in wlddi one of the greatest political ex]^ 
riments in the history of the world is noW' perfbrmmg, and wh^ 
ptMCafS Ihe most protband and moaeahnn atodies to statesman 
flsd the nhHosopher. ’ pp* 99-190. 

What ftdlowsy however, is of mfinitiriy jpreater imp<nrtatice—• 
and we hare the less scruple in borrowmg hugely from this 
part of the woric before us, that we shovrid odierw^se have 
. it our duty to endeavour, in our own words, to inculcate tim 
aame doctrines,—most probably whh less authority, at least on 
Dur side of the water, and certainly with less elegance and force 
of writing. 

* I shall not, however, dwell on this irksome and hackneyed to¬ 
pic ; nor should I have adverted to it, but for the undue interest ap¬ 
parently taken in it by my countrymen, and certain injurious efil'cts 
which I apprehended It might produce upon the narional feeling. Wc 
attach too much consequence to these attacks. They cannot do us 
any essential injury. The tissue of misrepresentations attempted to 
be woven round us, are like cobwebs woven round the limbs of an in- 
font giant. Our country continually outgrows them. One falsehood 
aAer another falls off of itself. We have but to live on, and every 
day we live a whole volume of refutation. All the writers of Eng- 
laud united, if we could for a moment suppose their great minds 
stooping to so unworthy a combination, could not conceal our rapid- 
ly-grov^g importance and matchless prosperity. They could not 
conceal that these m*e owing, not merely to physical and local, but 
also to moral causes. To the political liberty, the general division 
of knowledge, the prevalence of sound moral and religious principles, 
which give force ai^ sustained energy to the character of a people: 
and in foot, have been the acknowledged and wonderful supporters of 
their <»wa national power and ^lory. 

* For ourselves, therefore, it is comparatively of but little impott- 
once whethm’ England docs us justice or not: it is, perhaps, of for 
tnore haportance to herself. I^e is instilling anger and resentment 
into the bosom of a youthfol nation, to grow with its j^owth, and 
strengmen with its strength. If in America, as some of her wriiters 
.gre labouring to convince her, she is hereafter to find an invidious 
rival,.and a gigantic foe, slie may thahk those very writers for having 
provoked liva^ip, and irritated hostifity. Every one knows the all- 
ttsrva^g ittilaenoe of literature at the prdsent day, and how mudh 
He ophdQns and paaelons of mankind are undef its control. Ihc 
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mere conti^s of temporary; tlieir wound#pe but m 

the flesli, and pride of the generous to forgfvo 

them; but the’^lmders of the pen,pierce to the Jbeatt^ tl^Efy 
longest in the md^lest spirits ; they dwell ever preset^ jn the 
and render it morbidly sensitive lb tire most trifling coUision. It Is 
bm f|eldoiin that any one overt act produces hostilities betw^n two 
nations; there exists, most commonly, a previous jealpusy and. lU 
will; a predisposition to take thence. Trace these to dich catuffis, 
and how often will they be found to originate in the mischievous., ef¬ 
fusions of mercenary writers, who, secure in their closets- and %r 
ignominious breads concoct and circulate the venom that ttUE^n^ 
the geni)rous and the brave. * 

‘ I am not laying too much stress upon this point; for itapppea 
most emphaticahy to our particular case. Over no nation does 
'press hold a more absolute.control than oyer the people of Ameri¬ 
ca ; for the universal education. of the pemrest claves mak^ cveiy* 
individual a reader. There is nothing puHlisbed in England on the 
subject of our country, that docs not circulate through every part of 
it. There is not a calunmy dropt from an English pen, nor an un¬ 
worthy sarcasm uttered by an B^iglish statesman, that does pot go to 
blight good will, smd add to the mass of latent resentment. Pos¬ 
sessing, then, as England does, the fountain head from whence the 
literature of the language flows, how completely is it in her power, 
and how truly is it her. duty, tp make it the memum of amiable and 
ina(;nanimou3 feeling-—a stream where the two nations might meet 
together, and drink in peace and kindness. Should she, however, 
persist in turning it to waters of bitterness the time may come b'hen 
slie may repent her folly. The present friendship of America may be 
of hut little moment to her; hut the future destinies of that coun^ 
do not admit of a doubt; over those of England tlmrc lower some 
shadows of uncertainty. Should, then, a day of gloom arrive ; ^ould 
those reverses overtake her, from which tine proudest empires have 
not been exempt ; she may look back with regret at her infatuation, 
in rq>ul^bg ijrom her side a nation she might have grappled to her 
. bospin, ^)d thus destroying her only chance for real friendship be¬ 
yond the boundaries of her own dominions. 

* lliOre is a general impression in England, that the people of the 
ITnited Stetes are iuimical to the parent country. It is one of the 
errors ^I'hlch have been difigently propagated by designing writers. 
There is, c^btles^ considerable politick hostility, and a geberal 
soreness at' the fll^prality of (he English press; hut, collective^ 
speaking, the priEpossessions of the peoplb turn strongly in fliv^our of 
Ki^land. Indeed, at one time they amounted, in many parts the 
jiiJmoa, to an abuird degiiee of bigotry. ’ The bare name of EugUsh» 
man was-a passport to me confidence and ho^itality of every fluxdii, 
and too ouen gave a transient curr^cy to the wflrtht^ i^d 
ungrateful. Throughput the country there, tvas Sometlliiig 
siasm connected ivith tlio idcA of Englant ^We lopked to lt bifll 'a 
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Mpvred feeling ef lenderness and Teneratien, to the Itoid of iOtt^ 
Ih^fathei^—the august repository of the monuments and antiquities 
of pur race-^e tnrth-place and mausoleum of the sages and beroto 
of pa'ernl^l history. After omvown country, there was none til 
whose glory we more delighted—none whose good opinion we were 
more anxious to possess—none toward which our hearts yearned 
with such throbbings of wanrn consanguinity. Even during the late 
war/ whenever there was the least Opportunity for kind feelings to 
spring forth, it was the delight of the generous spirits of our country 
id show that, in the midst of hostUities, they still kept alive the sparbi 
ik fuiuresfriendship, 

* Is all this to be at an end ? Is this golden band of kindred sym- 
piUhies, so rare betiyeen nations, to be broken for erer ?<^Perhaps it 
n for the hest-^tt may dispel an illusion which might have kept us. 

. in mentUl vassalage, interfered occasionally with our true intere^s; 
and prevented the growth Of proper national pride. But it is hard 
to give up the kindred tie! and there are feelings deormr than inte¬ 
rest-closer to the heart than pride—^that will still make us cast bock 
a look of regret, as we wander farther and farther from the patenud 
roof, and lament the waywardness of the parent, tliat would repel the 
afiections of the child- 

* Shortsighted and injudicious, however, as the conduct of Eng¬ 

land may be in this system of aspersion, recrimination on our part 
would be equally ill-judged. I speak not of a prompt and spirited 
vindication of our country, or the keenest castigation of her slander¬ 
ers—>but 1 allude to a disposition to retaliate in kind, to retort ssl‘- 
casm and inspire prejudice, which seems to be spreading widely a- 
mong our writers. £ct us guard particularly against such a temper, 
for it would double the evil, instead of redressing the wrong. No¬ 
thing ts so easy and inviting as the retort of Ubuse and sarcasm; but 
it is a paltry and Unprofitable contest. It is the alternative cf a 
morbid mind, fretted into petulance, rather than wanned into indig¬ 
nation If England is willing to permit the mean jealousies of trade, 
or the rancorous animosities of pditics, to deprave the integrity of 
her press, and pdson the fountain of public opinion, let us beware of 
iter example. She may deem it her interest to difiase error, and en¬ 
gender antipathy, for the purpose of .disking emigration; we have 
no purpose of kind to serve. Neither have we any spirit of na- 
timrnl jealousy to gratify; as yet^ in all Our rivalships with Eng¬ 
land, wu are the rising and the gaining party. There can te no kid. 
to ansprer, therdbre, hut the gratification of resentm^t—-a mere 
spirit uf retaliation, and even that is impotent. ^ Our retorts are never 
.republished in England; they faU siio^t, therefore,, of their aim 
but ^ey foster a querulous and peevish bnong our writers; 

ri^y sour the ^weet ^ow of oiir early literatuto, and sow thorns and 
bmmhleB among jis blossoms. What is still whriie, they circulate 
through ebr owii country, and, 'to far as they have efiect, excite 
virulent national prejdUces. This fast is the evil most especiafiv to 
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be deprecated. Goif emed, as we an, entirely by public opinion, the 
utmost care ibcnild be taken to preserve the purity of the public 
mind. Kootrledge is power, and truth is know ledge; whbever, there* 
fore, fcnpiwlagly propagates a prejudice, wilfully saps the foundation 
o£ Ids country's strength. , 

* 9ut, above all, let us not be influenced by any angry feelings, so 
&r as to shut our eyes to the peroepdon of what is really excellent 
and amiable in the English character. We are a young people, ne¬ 
cessarily an imitative one, and must take our examples and models. 
In a great degree, from the existing nations of Europe. There is no 
country more worthy of our study than England. The spifit of her 
constitution is most analogous to curt. The manners of her people 
—-their intellectual activity—their freedom of opinion—^their hamts 
of thinking on those subjects which concern the dearest interests ami 
most sacred charities of private life, are all congenial to the AmenU. 
can diaracter—and, in fact, are all intrinsicaJly excellent; for it is 
in the moral feding of the pec^e that the deep foundations of Bri¬ 
tish prosperity are laid; however the superstructure may be 
tmic-woni, or overrun by abuses, there must be something solid in 
the basis, adndrablc in the materials, and stable in the structure of 
an edifice, that so long has towered unshaken amidst the tempests of 
the world. 

* Let it be the pride of our writers, therefore, discarding all feel¬ 
ings of irritation, and disdaining to retaliate the ^berality of British 
authors, to speak of the English nation without prejudice, and with 
detennined candour. While they rebuke the indiscriminating bi¬ 
gotry with which some of our countrymen admire and imitate every 
thing English, merely because it is EngUsb, let them frankly point 
out wliat is really worthy of approbation. We mi^ thus place Eng¬ 
land before us as a perpetual volume of refevmice, wherein are re¬ 
corded sound deductions from ages of experience; and while we 
avoid the errors and absurdities whieb may have crept into the page, 
we may draw thence golden maxims of practical wisdom, wherewith 
te strengthen and to embellish our natioiw character. ’ pp. 104~116. 

It is conaolaUHry to the genuine friends of mmikind—-to the 
friends of peace and liberty and reason—to And such sentiments 
gaining grmind in the world; and, above all, to find them in¬ 
culcated |ritli so much warmth and ability by a writer of that 
country whkh has had the stremgest provocation to disown 
them, and whose support of them is, at we present moment, by 
far the most iotportant. We have already pledged oarselvea 
to do what in us Hob to promote the same good rause;—and ^ 
<gmr labours are only seconded in America with n portion of the 
neal and eloquence which is here employed in their behalf, we 
have fktle doubt of seeing them ultimately crowned with suc¬ 
cess. It is impossible^ however, in the mean time, to disguise, 
that much more depends upon ^e efibrts of the Amcdean writ- 
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eh, tKftn tmon otd^; both because they have naturaMy th«^i!io«t 
weight witn.ihe party who is chiefly to be conciliated, itil4 be*» 
catise their reasonings are not repelled by that outrageous splint 
parly whidi leads no small numb^ amitmgus, at the pres^ 
moment, to reject and vilify whatever is recommended by dim 
who are generally opposed to their plans of domestic policy. 
The aspect of the times has compelied us to oppose many of 
the measures of the party now |n power in this country :->~and 
the consequence has been, that tneir baser retaines's make it a 
point of conscience to abuse all that we recommend, though no 
way connected with questions 4Ciif politics or party; and we have 
thus acquired the extraordinaiy power of making oxur bitterest 
adversaries say any thing we please—often as we can bring 
. ourselves to say just the contrary. The number of persons, 
however, who are above this raiseralile influence, and judge for 
themselves upon all general questions, is rapidly uioreasing in 
our land: and we have no doubt that vre shall, every quarter, 
make more and more proselytes to all our doctrines that are right 
in thc^sOlves, and supported with tempenmee and reastm. 

In justice to the work before us, however, we should say, that 
a very small proportion of its contents relates either to po* 
Utics, or to sul^cts at all connected with America. There is 
a * Legend of §Ieepy Hollow,’ which is an excellent 
to Rip van "VVinkle; and there are two or three other papers, 
the localities of wJiiich are Transatlantic. But out of the thirty- 
five pieces which the book contains, there are not more than six 
or seven that have this character. The rest rdate entirely to 
England; and conaist of sketches of its manners, its scenery, and 
its dbaracters, drawn with a fine and friendly hand--and renmrks 
cm its. literature and peculiarides, at which it would be difiicult 
for any rational creature to be olfended. As a i^iecimen of the 
manner in which those Sketches are executed, we add the fol¬ 
lowing account of the author’s vuat to a country church in an 
aristocraticai part of the oountiy. 

The cofigregati(m was cooqioa^ of the neighbouring people of 
rank, who sat in pews sampmotmly liaed and cushioned, furnuhed 
with nchly-gilded prayer books, and deciwated with their'.arma upon 
the pew doors; of die villf^ert and fwasanlry, who filled the fa^k 
eea^.and a si^l gaSary .bende die in^an; ii^ of the poor of the 
pari^ who were ranged on beocdica h) die aisl^. 

, * The service was performed by a snufifii:^, well fed vicar, who had 

a smm dwelling near thei diurc^. He was a privileged guest at all 
tha tmlei of the neghbourhood, and had the keOn^ tbxdiunter 
^‘the county, until mid good Bviag had disabled hhn from doing 
any thmg more than i» tee the hinfida threw off, and make one 
at the hunting dthner. '' 
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* Under the nunistry of sach a pastor, I found it impoeiidde to 
get into the tjrmn of thought suitable to the time and place; so hav* 
ing, like ma^y other feeble Christians, compromised Mth my can* 
science* by lgylng the sia of my own delinquency at anath&r perscm’s 
threshold* 14>ccupied myself by making observations op niy neigh* 
hours. 

* 1 was as yet a stranger in England* and curtous to notice the 
manO^ of its lasluonahle classes. 1 ibund, as usual, that there was 

least pretension where there was the most acknowledged title to 
rei^ect. I was particularly struck, Ibr instance, with the family of 
a noldeman of high rank, consisting of several sons and |lau|^ters. 
Kt^iog could be more simple and unassuming than tlieir appearance. 
They generally came to church in the plainest equipage, and often 
on ft>ot. The young ladies would stop and converse, in the kindest 
manner, with the peasantry, caress the children, and listen to the. 
stories of the humble cottagers. Their countenances were open 
and beautifully fair, with an expression of high refinement, but, at 
the same time a frank cheerfulness, and an engaging afiabiUty* 
Their brothers were tall* and elegantly formed. They waie dress^ 
fashionably, but simply; with strict neatness and propriety, but with¬ 
out any mannerism or foppiahuess. Their whole demeanour, was easy 
and natural, with that lofty grace,, and noble frankness, which be¬ 
speak free-born souls that have never been checked in their growth 
by feelings of inferiority. There it, a healtliful hardiness about real 
dignity, that never dreads contact and communion with others, how¬ 
ever humble. It is only spurious pride that is morbid and sensitive* 
and shrinks from every touch. I was pleased to see. the manner in 
which they would converse with the pcasantiy about those rural con^ 
cerns and field umrts, in which the gentlemen of tins country so 
much defight. In these conversations, there was nmther haughttness 
on. the one scut, nor servility on the. oth^r^. and you, were only re¬ 
minded of the difference of rank by the bahiiuid respect at‘the peasant. 

* In oi>^ast,to tliese, was the fam^y of ,a wealthy citta^ who 

had amassed a vast fortune; and, having purchased the estate and 
mansion of e.ruined nchletnan in the,neighbourhood, was epdearvour- 
ing to assume all the style and dignity pf an hereditary lord of the 
eoil. Tho ffiaily^always.caiiie to churtth.ea p^tiuce. They were roll¬ 
ed inp|e$ti4^}y along in a carriage eml^aoned with arms. The ^xiest 
glit^red.inii^yer^^diance from every part of‘ tlie harness whei^ .a 
crest icoula. poaslbly be placed. A fat coachman in a three<>Gorner«^ 
hat, richly round his rosy fiic% 

WB& seated on tW ho^ a sleek ,#g beside hipi. Twvo 

footmen in gorgj^ouaj&onejiy'with hnga,,hOf|faets, and gold^eaded^ 
emu^* belund. t^epcacriage rape, gnd oa4ta long sprii»^' 

with ; stateliness of foiitimi. .Tha chamj^ tl^ 

bits* asched their ne<^* aiiAglanced^lthmf,:e m4»re proudly than 
common horses ; either heem^ they had got a iiade id' Uio Ifanaly 
feplmg, or were reined op mpre tighUy thw ordinary. 
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* 1 ciMiJd n&t but ftdmite the style whb^ whidi thi$ sdisodid pi^eant 
was brought up to the gate of the churchyard. There was a vast 
effe^ produced at die turning of an angle of the walU A great 
cracking ^ the whip $ straining and seratublmg of the hordes; glia* 
tening of haijness, and dashing of wheels through gravel. This was 

• the moment of triumph and vain-glory to the coachman, The horses 
were urged and checked until they were fretted into a foam. They 
threw out their feet in a prancing trot, dashing about pebbles at every 
step. The crowd of villagers sauntering quietly to church, opened 
precipitately to the right and left, gaping in vacant admiration. On 
reaching tbe gate, the horses were pulled up with a suddenness that 
produced an immediate stop, and almost threw them on their haunches. 

* There was an extraordinary hurry of the footmen to alight, open 
the door, pull down the steps, and prep.tre everything for the de¬ 
scent on earth of this august family. The old citizen first emerged 
his round red face from out the door, looking about him with the 
pompous air of a man accustomed to rule on 'change, and shake the 
stock market with a nod. ’ &c. p. “202-207. 

‘ As 1 have brought these families into contrast, I must notice 
their behaviour in church. That of the nobleman’s family was quiet, 
serious, and attentive. Not that they appeared to have any fervour 
of devotion, but rather a respect for sacred things, and eacrra places, 
inseparable from good breeding. The others, on the contrary, were 
in a perpetual flutter and whisper ; they betrayed a continual con¬ 
sciousness of finery, and a sorry ambition of being the wonders of 
a ruftd congregation. 

‘ The old gentleman was the only one really attentive to the ser¬ 
vice. He took the whole burden of family devotion upon himself, 
standing bolt upright, and uttering the responses with a loud yoice 
that ixiig^t be heard all over the church. It was evident that he was 
one of those thorough church and king men, who connect.the idea 
of devotion and loyalty; who consider the deity, somehow or other, 
of the government party, and religion “ a very excellent sort of tiring, 
that ought to be countenanced and kept up. ” 

* W^n he joined so loudly in the service, it seemed more by way 

of example to tlie lower orders, id«how them tliat, though so great 
and wealthy, he was not above being religious; as 1 have seen a 
turtle-fed alderman swallow publicly a basin of charity soup, smack¬ 
ing Ifltli|)s at every mouthful, am pfontmucuig it ^ excellent food 
Tor thepbor.’* . 

^ the service was al eifi, f was carious to Witness the 

seveiai e^its of tny grouph. T^ yeung noblemen aral their sisters, 
gs ^ day was fine, prefiirted sHtdling home across the flehiB, chat¬ 
ting with the COdtttiy'ped}fle as wraat. . The others departed as 
in grand |iarade.' Again'were the cquip^^ wheeled up 
to^^e gate. There was again of whips, the clattering 

of iioefr, and the Iditterhig efbam^ss. - The horses started off al¬ 
most at a bound; ^e villt^ers again bwnod to right and left; the 
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wheels threw a doud^of dust; and the aspiring tkmily was rapt 
out of nght in a wMwind. ’ jpp. 210-212. 

There are attany better things than thi« in these Volumes, but 
tiiey are iKrf. easily extracted; and we believe that we have now 
done esibugh for me courteous and ingenious strangjsr whom we 
are nnASdoiis of introducing to the notice of our readers. It is 
probable, indeed, that many of them have become acquainted 
#idi him already; as we have found the book in the hfuids of 
most of those to whom wo have thought of mentioning it, and. 
observe tliat the author, in the close of his last volume, speaks 
in very grateful terms of the encouragement he has^'roceived. 
We ore heartily glad of it, both for his sake and for that of li¬ 
terature in generm. There is a great deal too much contention 
and acrimony in most modem publications; and because it has 
unfortunately been found impossible to discuss practical ques¬ 
tions of great interest without some degree of heat and pe)^ 
sonality, it has become too much the prevailing opinion, that 
these are necessary accompaniments to all powcmil or energetlp 
discussion, and that no work is likely to be well received by 
the public, or to make a strong impression, which does not a« 
bound in them. The success of such a work as this before us, 
may tend to correct this prejudice, and teach our authors that 
gentleness and amenity ore qualities quite as attractive as vio¬ 
lence and impertinence; and that truth is not less weighty, nor 
reason less persuasive, although not ushered in by exaggerations, 
and backed by defiance. 


Ast. IX. Mxgnus Koxokgs Laga-B^tters GtriA-Tiitwus- 
EAUO—JKiyii Magni legim r^brmatoris leges Gulathingemes^ 
site Jus C^mune Noro^tcuttt, Havnice, 1817. 

A mongst the Scandinavians, the pristine simplictlr of the ju¬ 
risprudence of their forefathers long cimtinuea pure and 
UDsuUied. VaSciqiu causes protected the sincerity of their Oo- 
thiseoninian law, which, even in the sixteenth ccntuir, was en- 
rircled by tlm landmarks which had bounded it in ^ days of 
Hrgher the Wise, and Magnus the H^ifonuer. No mler sprung 
fooon another.raee was ever seatedon the thrones of the North- 
<<eni kingdoms. Umsmied and unean^ered by the fore%ner, 
<4bearwmrs weswd^mglQrious quarrett«f bretbreh who wasted 
iAtk cemmon oonntry. The land wds spoiled, yet sidU it re- 
nMuned foee from waMaeous dominion; and the laws were 
transi^ited from age 40 age^ eqiMdiy Moimpiured by power, and 
xrnoanmiimiikd by learning. S 
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Feodality never expanded beyond the germ. hattyss 

institurions common to all the Gothic tribes, bore bui^a idiglit 
affinity to tile military tenures and relations created by 
tleat duties of hdelity^ protection and defence in the terriktl^ 
of the Empire, France and England, where the retainers of the 
chieftain ^ave way to the vassals of die baron. The Northinen 
were originally strangers to the Feudal jurisdictions, and to the 
rules and principles emanadug from the feudal tribunals, which 
incorporated themselves with the entire system of civil and cri¬ 
minal lemslatiou of those countries where they prevailed. 

Neithlr did the Imperial law or the Canon law acquire any 
preponderating authority. Whilst the judges of Upsala pro¬ 
nounced the doom which had been taught ^ Odin and the 
Asi, they disregarded the Decretals ancTthe Pandects. Com¬ 
pared with the jurisprudence prevailing in the rest of Go¬ 
thic Europe, the total rejection of the written reason derived 
i&om Rome or Constantinople, constitutes a peculiar charac- 
teristick of the Scandinavian laws. Elsewhere, the codes of 
the Pondlf and the Caisar had been introduced or sustained by 
the efforts of the Roman clergy; but the Scandinavians were 
the last of the Gothic nations who received the tidies of Chris¬ 
tianity; and though they embraced its doctrines widi sincer^, 
and held the orthodox creed with puri^, yet the hierarchy n^ 
Ver became so deeply engraffed in the Northern commonwealth, 
as in the other countries of Christendom. Church and stal^e 


were imperfectly wedded; and the mystic union which, in a li¬ 
mited monarchy, is one of the most efficient and salutair of 
the elements of public welfare, failed to acquire its needful har¬ 
mony. Adam of Bremen, an author justly termed the Hero¬ 
dotus of tlie North, wrote at a period when Christiani^ was 
winnmg its way into Scandinavia; and he has described the ec¬ 
clesiastical government of these Neophyte realms. The bishops 
of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, had no distinct sees or in¬ 
dividual endowments; all the shqiherda t^ded all the flocks: 
their lives were employed in iourneying throua-H the regions as- 
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their lives were employed in journeying throi^H the regions as- 
Mgn^to their care, in strengthening me belief of theMteruqg 
CmrikUn, and in reclaiming the etnng Pagan from the ador^ 
tion qS ^ Gods of slaughter*^ < , . 

In ^process of 4ime^ this prim^ve vig^aace decayed, and thd 
iqiostoliu^ .|Knj«i;ty the luerard^ succeeded by a more 
^ .kttriictive organisation. ^ The Prelate was enthron- 
. eoT W Qnire, and the canons were instidkd around him; 

^ obtainaiiy possessions of unseemly mag^ 
* |i^^,tiQr m their povrer ov^vmadow the laity, as in climate 
. whii^b were less remote fr<»Q &tt»t Petei^a ^air. jSk>paramoittit 
tqihZXxit* no. ^7. M 
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'was tlie influence ©f the national character, that cTen the cc- 
cleaiastical courts conformed in many respects to the coarse of 
the common law, not only in their principles of jurirorudence, 
but fdso in their legal forms, which, in the opinion of the law¬ 
yer, are oftener or greater consequence riifan ehh^ princ^les 
or doctrbe. The churchmen who were obedient to the com¬ 
mon law, in the Court Christian could not gain the maste^ in 
the secular tribunals, where the Jndirial power was deritred from 
the nation, not from the sovereign. Tbe law was the tradition 
of the olid time. The unlettered husbandmen as^mbied on the 
jury, whidi declarwi the truth, or uttered tlic sentence. Nei¬ 
ther roll nor record authenticated their judgment or their ver¬ 
dict ; and the unwritten pleadings received no assistance from 
the curming of tlie clerk, who was seldom required to sasist, 
and never empowered to preside^ 

Administered by the people themselves, the law did not be¬ 
come the occupation of a distinct profession, and was never 
exalted into the dignity of o science, which, assisting or per- 
cJ^Cxing the hundile suitor, advances the student and the sage 
^ and opulence, and honour. They had no ermint^d 
no sergeants of the quoif, no advocates, no senators. 
**lPhbre were men wlio were soundly versed in their old patri- 
"ittiBnial customs and ns^es; but they practised the laws as pub¬ 
lic characters who availed themserres of every talent which 
could bestow preeminence in a popular assembly, yet were 
not seve^^rom the body of the nation by their pursuits, ft 
was in mmk that the law spake, not in Latin. Unadorned 
by foremc cultivation, the Gothic law received no ameliora¬ 
tion from cultivated talent. Whilst time passed on, it sofourned 
in its old riido conning and capricious equity. But, lilie all o- 
‘ther hnnian institutions, it was destinetl to decay, l^ierefor- 
»«iarion of religion, the partial introdlictron of the most odious 
iwfflehe^ervitiKles imposed iiy tlie feudal i^stom, the changes 
Ktbkfih were siistSrftned" by dm Scandinavian constitutions under 
fctfi^ in^easing 'pbwer of the crown and of die aristocracy, 
tmermitiGil the venerable fabric. Political storms 
^Imoi^ Snduci^'Soine alteration even in the tenure of property. 
Indifl&ent actions are constdered oi criines, and crimes are 
repred^ with increasing severity. 'When the Dane acquir¬ 
ed the powers of :the autocrat, and the filwede was declared 
to be an hereditaiy monarch, the wlbie system of law and jtis- 
tice was remodriled* The institutiottiwhlch had i^rting from 'a 
IKipular form of government, deelti^ ivith waning fVesdom,, 
unril at length their value and exceHei^ expired in the iiearfal ^ 
straggle between edigarefay and despoU^. 
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Tlie earliest point from which we can trace the progress of 
Scandinavian law with any degree oi‘ precision, is much Ister 
than tlie corresponding era in the history c'f tiic othcar * B«tr- 
baric* code*!. England seems to have given an impulse to 
the jnrisprtidence of Norway. Atlielsiaiiey the Lord of Earhy 
the giver ol golden bracelets, the most briliiunt of the Saxtn 
warriors, is seen, in some measure, both as n romantic mo¬ 
narch) and ns a mythic legislator: our ancient poetical char¬ 
ters are ascribed to him ; and he also is quoted us the grantor 
in othcr^documerjts, which we would receive as genuine, if we 
dared, but wliiclu we fear, must be votiched only as constitu¬ 
tional fictions. J’opular gratitude inagniBed the meed of the 
conqueror, by seeking to ascribe toe franchise of the burghs 
to tnc sovereign whose sword had j)rotcctcd his subjects from 
the invader. IIaco, the fosler-son of Athelstanc, W'as educated 
in the Hall of the English King, and perhaps profited by the 
example of the successors of Ina; tor he is tim fn st authentic 
legislator in the annals of Norway. 

Four supreme tribimals had been established in the country^ 
it being divided into as many jurisdictions; and the four codes 
which were promulgated by Haco, * the .^dsitiathinoblavo 
—the Gulatiiinoslaucj— the Frostathzngslauo,— and the 
Borgarthinoslavo, obtained their names from* the dioceses 
in which they were respectively enforced; but as they mere¬ 
ly differ from each ether in arrangement, and in some few 
regulations adapted to tb^' constitmion of the courts of each 
district, they may be considered as forming only one col¬ 
lection of customs and statutes. I'he code of the pagan 
Haco was modified by Olavl, the sainted King of Norway, 
who directed the abrogation of such laws as were hostile io 
the milder spirit of Uliristianity. These statute book<« and 
laws were enacted in a meeting of the nation; and the lego* 
lators speak in tlic name of idie People, and admonish them 
that ‘ such is the beginning of <m' law,—We must turn our 

* faces towards the cast, and pray unto Christ tp grant tia 
‘ good tide and peace, that vra may keep our land without tra- 

* vail; and our King, the Lord of our land, with health and 

* graces may he be our friend; and may wa be his friend $ar ever- 

* more. ’ Magnus tlie Good, Olavb the Peaceable, and Mag¬ 
nus Erlingsrn, incorporated various laws which had recmT- 
ed their assent in the oodes of Haco and Saint .Olave; and 
the older text probaldy experiimced a silent revision. ^ In the 
reign Magnus the eon of Haco, > the Norwegiana required 


Ms 
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tliat their codes should be again modified. The new digest was 
accomplished under the auspiees of the King, who thence ao 
ouired the epithet of Zagtdxetir, or the amender or reformer of 
toe law. The code concludes with the following recital of its 
enactment, which is well worthy of attention—* King Magnus 

* collected together out of all the books in the land the laws 
which he thought to be the best, with the advice of the best 

* men, and he caused this book to be written. Then did he 

* appear himself in the folk-moot of Guloe, and caused it to be 

* read aloud. - — - Should it appear to any 

* one of his lawful successors that this book needs amendment, 
< dien Jet him alter it so as to promote the honour of God, the 

* salvation of his own soul, and the welfare of his people. - - 

* - - - Tliis book was taken as law in the Shire Courts of Gu- 

* loe on the eve of Saint John, when one thousand two hundred 

* and seventy-four winters had gone by since the birth of our 
*- Xrord Jesus Christ, and in the eleventh year of the reign of 

* King Magnus.’ 

In the corrected Gulathingslaug, the laws are classed with 

g reater order, and expressed w'ith greater clearness. The 
arshness and severity of the jurisprudence of Haco Athelstane, 
yielded in many instances to the good sense of Magnus and his 
coiiiiscllors; and, at the same time, due care was taken that 
tlie rights and privileges of the ‘^rown should be defined with 
a degree of care and accuracy, which had been considered as 
unnecessary in the days of the earlier monarchs. * No farther 
alteration took place in the Norwegian law, until the final sub¬ 
jection of the country. 

Iceland, while independent, was first governed by the laws and 
usages which had prevailed amoi^t the Norwegian colonists at 
the period of their emigration. These, when the island became 
fully settled, were collated in lyriting by Ulfliott, some time 
'in ue tenth century; but the name alone of * Ulfllott*S law’ 


* This code is published, for the first time, in the original lan¬ 
guage, (together with Danish and Latin versions), in the volume no- 
Qced at the head of this article. An * index vocum rariorum ' con¬ 
tains many terms of law not to be found in Hulderson's Icelandic 
Lexicon, and adds much to the value of the work. The text of the 
cscNle is given with critical fidelity; but the learned editors, the trus¬ 
tees of the foundation of Arnas Magneus, have not added any ex¬ 
planatory notes. It is understood tim Swedes also intend to give 
nesrmfifioiui of their laws, under the patronage of the King. At 
pnatent they ore only to be found in the rare editions which ap-'^ 
peared in the seventeenth century; and as they there are given with¬ 
out any jfvmmt ihey cannot be coniulted with fitcUity. 
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hftg been preserved, Gudmund, the judge, compiled the code 
called Gragas, or ‘ gray goose, * between the years 11^,5—855* 
Tbe volume reived its popular denomination ti*om the cidour 
of its binding, like the black book and the red book of our Ex¬ 
chequer, and the black and red Becerros, or muniment bocdts 
in the cathedral of Oviedo, This code, in which the forms of 
process are treated at great length, has never been printed; but 
a copy of it is amongst the manuscripts of Sir Hans Sloane in 
the British Museum. 

After^the island was annexed to the kingdom of Norway, 
Haco the son of Haco introduced the Gulathingslaug, which 
the Icelanders considered to be so rigorous, that they termed 
it larnsida, or Ironside; and it continued in force until Mag¬ 
nus Laga-bcetir became dasirous of transmitting his amend¬ 
ed code to this distant part of his dominions, but with such 
terations as might adapt it to the state of society and pr(^}er|iy 
in the island. John Einarson, a celebrated Icelandic judge, was 
entrusted with this important task, which was accomplished 
towards the latter part of the thirteenth century, but not dll 
after the death of tlie Norwegian monarch. * 

Another class in the laws of Scandinavia, is formed by the 
■codc^ of the provinces which were ruled by the Kings of Upsala, 
or of the Swedes: Upjlandzlaoh, or the law of Upland, had 
’tlie greatest reputation and authority. It w^as edited a. n. 1295, 
in the reign of King BYnaiiSR, and under the presidency of 
Byrgher the Wise, the justiciar or laghman of the province, and 
WDo is known in hagiology as the father of Saint Bridget. 
'* Gothlands law * exists in a text of an uncertain, but remote, 
•date. The dialect in Which this code is written, is very singular 
and archaic: Appended to the laws, ai*e some historical &^les 
.and fragments, which vouch the antiquity of the collection. The 
’laws of West Gothi.an» do not preserve the name of the Idng 

whom tliey were sanctioned; but the bot>k of laws of East 
Gothland was revised and reformed in the years 1168 and 
:i260. Suthermania, Helsingia, Dalecarlia, and Scania, 
possessed their ^ law books * in their present shape, in the 
,13th and 14th centuries,—a period in w'hich most of the prin- 


♦ The last edition of the Code bears the following title. Log- 

* bok Islendivga hvdria saHian h^r scH Magnus Norregs Kengur 

• \lA^grar Miningar) Prentud ad Niju a Hoolum—Anno 1709.’ 
Hoohxra, widiin the Polar Cirtle, is the very ultima Thule of typo¬ 
graphy. The types employed in this volume appear to be those which 
were ftrst brought to the island by Bishop Thorlaksou in 1584. Dr 
Henderson has detailed the history of Icelandic priuting to on Ap¬ 
pendix to his- Jourual. 
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cipal codes seem to have been arranged and edited* *Ibese 

f jrovinces being united luider one monarch, the Swedish 
ators attempt^ a union of their cnstumals; and a general 
or digest of the laws of all the provinces, of which the law of 
Upland, however, forms the basis, was effected at the diet held 
at Orebro, under kins Magnus, in 1347. Few of the provin¬ 
ces, however, were willing to adopt the ‘ Landzlagh, * or ‘ law 
of the land, * in abrogation of their local codes. These differ 
so little from each other; that the opposition maintained by the 
Landzlagh, con only have been occasioned by the spirit of re- 
iustiince which always prompts tho component parts of a mo¬ 
narchy to insist upon their peculiar rights and customs, however 
unprodtable, and which may be considered as a laudable folly. 
The Xjondzlagh, therefore, continued a dead letter: nor did it 
IWcmpe law in practice until it was again promulgated, nearly 
ja OMitiiry af^wards, by king Christopher the Bavarian. This 
Dopious code is of great use in elucidating the sources from 
irnence it is derived, being most frequently a glossed paraphrase 
^ the older teats. 

The ancient legal usages of the Jutes are preserved in the 
Jydskk Lovboo, which was cornpilcti under Waldemar the 
Danish king, and accepted by the parliflinent of Jutland in 
1280. A diligent study of this code, together with the other 
custumals of tlic Ciiubric Qhersonesus, and of Transalbinia, 
would throw great light upon the principles of the English la^, 
particularly with relation to the history of trial by Jury. 

King Canute is supposed to have decreed his ^ Witicer- 
EAGiKET * in England. This aulic an4niilltat7 code exists on- 
kl two abridgements; one inserted ih the text of Sax6 Gram- 
gaatinit z the otner comprised in the antient Danish translation of 
Andibiiliop Absalom* Other of the laws and ordinances of the 

te are ascribed to obscure^ pe^diaps to fabulous, legislators. 

Tiufveskegg^ for instance, is said to have first enacted, 
that the daughter should share with her brother in the infaeri- 
Issnoes and, with this boon, he rewarded female generosity. 
The Sclavoiiian monarch demanded of the Danes, that they 
should release their King, ^ paying his weight in gold, ana 
twice his weight in silver. The stock of the more precious me¬ 
tal was exhapsted, and the Danes despaired lest Sveno sbpuld 
linger in lifelong captivity. But, when thus lamenting, the 
tnutrons of Denmark cast their earrings and broaches in the 
«:alej and compietod the king's ransom* t '^bis supposed edict 

:{;• In qua fortuna; videntia Sveno virih defectus auxilio, fietnineam 
expertiis est: nam cani exhoustis regni t^ibus, ne aurum qindem re* 
demptioni ejus suppetere videratur tanta ei matronatlUti hmnaniias 
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bM been mucli diseussed by the learned of the ^ortb; and not 
without reference to the laws of inheritance amongst die Jews 
and the Gtotiles* the Chaldeans and the Arabs, the Greeks 
’ and the jBLemans. The unlearned will be more willing to con¬ 
sider it as |t romantic fanciful talc, which Saxo probably borrow- 
• ed from some Saga. The cmrly history of die laws of all na¬ 
tions abounds in fables i they pass into it from mythology, 
and from mydiological romance; because the first legislator is 
usually a deified hero. Odin was naturally considered as the 
founder of Northern jurisprudence. We ara told, in the 
Yngliuj^ Saga, that he set such laws in the land, as before 
were * in use amongst the Asi; * and throughout * all Swedland, 
^ the people paid unto Odin a scotpenny for each nose. * * So 
long nave taxation and legislation been inseparable ! 

We must emerge from the darkness of fabulous antitquii;^ 
and reject these tales. And yet, after allowing for the ^ 
duence of Chiistiankv, and the- tardy progress of civilixefffhill 
die existing vcodcB perhaps reveal the j^ieculiar institutions 
Goths f at the dawn of history. Fragments of these lawS'KfF^ 
have been transmitted almost from the ages of the Asi: writifw 
was probably known to the Goths before tbey advanced beyond 
die Kuxine. Uiphila certainly modelled his characters of silver 
from the alphabet of the Byzantine scribes. Yet the magio runes 
were coeval with the alphabets of Celtiberia and Etruria. Like 
the Ogham and Cymbric afohabets, the angular forms of the 
Runic characters indicate that they were graven letters; and, 
ju conformity to die usages of other ancient nations, tablets of 
wood received die signs. Thus, King Fengo addressed the 
English king by an epistle cut on a wooden tamet. Poetry was 
usually inscribe upon small quadrangular staves, whtidi •wd|<e 
conveniently adapt^ for the reception of n verse 
each dice containing a line. Ainon|Mt tnf, therefo^*i^»(NlAc 
and a stave are still synonymous^ 
hoary are the designations of the books amd diapters intd 

affuitf ut dctractis aurium insignibus, cssteroque cultu, cOTtatim di- 
gestam pondere summam explerent, plus oommodi in sdute principif, 
quam amoenitatis in ornameutorum suorum. 

* * Um aUa Svithiod gvUdu menn Odni shtdi penning Ji/rir 
hvert. *—Tlic Latin translators have, absurdly and uu&itnfully, con¬ 
verted the nose tax into a capitatioa tax. 

f We shall not enter into any controversy respecting tl^ true ap¬ 
propriation or etymology of this appellation, which hu created so 
much learned ire; but content ourselves with remarking, that we use 
it, in a general sense, to denote the entire genus, of which the Teu¬ 
tons, the Belgians, and those who aflerwards became Scandinavi* 
UBS, me species. 
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the Swedish and Norwegian codes arc divided. Each boc^ is 
considered as a BaVk or Beam ; a tide which would scared/ 
have been given after parchment became in common use: ann 
each Balk ts subdivided into jhkhir^ that is to say, into fiakee^ 
plankSi or taUets. Thus, probably, were the laws engraved 
which Ulfliott brought over into Iceland. It is also worthy of 
remark, that the only manuscript written in Runic characters, 
and wholly free from suspicion, is a codex of the laws of Sca¬ 
nia, referred by Suhin to the thirteenth century. Lawyers al¬ 
ways affect to shroud themselves in antiquity and uiiintelligihl- 
lity; and the transcriber was probably instructed to eidploy the 
alphabet of the Asi, for the same reason that acts of Parliament 
were printed in the black letter, long after that awful type had 
been Imnished from all other publications. 

In maintaining the substantial antiquity of the Scandinavian 
laws, an argument may be drawn froui the consent of all the va¬ 
rious codes and custumals, which agree with each other in every 
material principle, and in most of the minor details. Stiern- 
hook compares the Swedish custunials to the Naiads of Ovid— 

Facies non omnibus una^ 

Nec dioersa lament ^ualem decet esse sororum. 

And this quotation may be applied to all the other Inus of Scan¬ 
dinavia. Their mutual affinity proves their descent from a 
common source; and as the septs and tribes which retained 
these laws were severed and hostile before the beginning of the 
first chapters of their history, this source must have existed at 
a period anterior to their separation. Other internal proofs of 
their antiquity may be briefly indicated. In a former Essay, 
we noticed the versification of the ancient Teutonic laws, by 
which the precepts and maxims of the legislators were impress¬ 
ed upon the mcmoiy of the people. Now, the authentic legal 
forms of the Scandinavians abound with fragments of allitera¬ 
tive verse, and their language is singularly poetical and figura¬ 
tive. Li^al memory attended to the age of Paganism. If the 
inhabitants of a township in West Gothland claimed a pre¬ 
scriptive right to common land, they were to bring proof by 
the oaths of two men chosen out of two juries, that the town- 
land had been cultivated in the heathen time. * The West 
Ooths expressly deduced the series of their judges from the 
l|he-chrisuan era; and the two first * lawmen ’ of the country 
are stated to have been buried as heathens beneath the cairn, f 
Jn the same manner, the preface to tbs laws of Upland ascribes 


* Such a township was called hbgah^, Ihre, in voce Hedenhos, 
f The brief chronicle of Biorn KiaUci, the second * lawman * of 
West Gothlimd, is given with so much peculiarky, that we can 
eceroely suspect a falsehood in the writer. He was item Medludby; 
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the collectives to ^ lawman, * * a heathen in the * 

who was sent as ambassador by the king of the 
heroic Invalid* 

From this half-civilized state of society, were derived 

* visible signs which, * if we may borrow the words of GibboMi| 

* imperfectly supply the want of letters, and perpetuate the 
‘ remembrance of any public or private transaction. * Lon^ 
aD:er the laws themselves wm*e committed to writing, the we% 
was rejected in the proceedings which originated out of the 
precepts and maxims of these laws. When the shire-mote was 
to be cohveoed, the summoning symbol was borne by the weary 
husbandman, from dwelling to dwelling, over moor and wild; 
and be was heavily fined if he failed to perform this public duty. 
The hieroglyphical token was varied in its form, according tt> 
its intent. An arrow called the people to sit in judgement up¬ 
on the murderer, or told them that the land was berried by 
the enemy. War was signified by the ^fiery cross of the Gael; 
but in Scandinavia, the cross indicated that the precepts of the 
Church had been violated, and that the transgressors against 
the ‘ Kristendoms bolkr * were to appear before the court. Au 
axe^ or perhaps a sta^, indicated that the tribunal would as¬ 
semble merely in its usual course and for the transaction of 
its ordinary business. Kindred customs may yet be faintly 
traced in England. There are manors where the tenants who 
have been presented as constables and titbing-men, are sum¬ 
moned, ‘ sitting the court,' by the delivery of the wand which 
is carried to their houses hy the bailiff. Until the middle of 
the last century, the peace of the township of Chart was pre¬ 
served by the dumb-borseholder: And this wooden ma^strate, 
who discharged his duty as efficiently as many other country 
justices, was probably a Scandinavian summoning-token in his 
origin. 

The same symbol which warned the freeholders to attend the 
court, summoned the defendant to appear before them. Regu¬ 
lations are prescribed, by the Scandinavian jurisprudence, for 
the kntitution of the process, which display the provident dili- 


and there he was buried beneath a'hillock, * because he knew not 

* holy Christ; and upon that snipe hillock stands the clock-house which 

* is now in Medhalby.This passage should find a place in the his- 

* tory of inventions. The clock in the clock-house built at Westmin¬ 
ster in 1288 by Justice Hengbam—an ominous name for a judge— 
is utuidly <»>ftsidered as the earliest recorded tpstance of a Tramon¬ 
tane Vlow: blit it should seem tha|t the machitie of Dondi had tra¬ 
velled north before the middle of the thirteenth century. The 
f KfOcki-hUs ’ of 'McdhcJby may, however, have been only a iheU- 
^er. • * ' ' ... 
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pienceof lawgiy<er« equall^r solicitoiui to prevent delay, ai^ 
to avoid InjustM^;! Aceoinpanif^ by the delivery of the arr(^ 
or the ax^ the verbal citadoa was to be repeated by two free* 
holders, the f elefnovittib * or witnesses ol' the summons; and 
they were afterwards to swear, with uplifted luuids, that they 
luul duly declared dteir errand^ 

Corresponding with these st^iavUni, were the ^ good sum* 
moners, * by whom tl^ English Sheriff wus directed to warn 
d»o to appear in real actions i and an analogous off ce 

was assigned to the knights who witnessed idiat the Baron hud 
been duTv cited by the l^iliff or the Viscount;, accordi&ig to the 
saistom of Normandy, f In thesp instances, lye may observe how 
the usages of an earlier period of iurisprudence were strictly 
retained in the process employed by succeeding generations, 
when all i^ollection of the foundation of the law was obliterated 
irom the memory jtff the lawyer. 

Much pratctical ability is displayed by the Norwegian laws 
in die dehnitiofi of the l^gnl domicile of the defendant wherc- 
ki it was presumed that the citation would fairly come to his 
knowledge, though he might personally avoid the presence of the 
unwelcome inessengers.*xThe dominue of the hind was to be 
sought in the cottage where he had scyourned for a fortnight and 
a day during tlie hay harvest.—The fisherman was summoned 
on the shore where his boat had fain during the fishing season. 
—A seaman who slept on board his vessel was summoned gt 
his mooringa-^If a priest had no certain place of habitiaio% 
the sumnioners proceeded to tlie house of any one of the im* 
habitants of the parish wherein he bad last {lerformed divine 
service, for all might equally be supposed to have afforded hosi- 
pitality to the holy a freeholder quitted the country^ 

lie was to appoint a known agent, or * uinbodsmadr, * on hsa 
Whalf, who was to represent him during his absence; and if he 
i^ed to. do so, then it Was suflicient to serve the fu'oeess upoiji 
ly^.^xt heir.—Individuals, however, might be found, to whom 
none of" the ^aregoing regulations could apply; this case was 
also fiaeseen. by King Magnus.—* Perhaps, * says the legislor 
tor^. * thou ma^est intend to sue a man wno hath newly come 
^ into Uic township, who hath no heir, and who hath settled 
‘ liinoc last Ciiristmas Eye;*—such a person was to be asked 
'U»^ljfeclare his domicile. If he named his place of rcridence^ op 

.. .1... . .... I. I i j l i i . i j r ' I ■I.. . i . . . . . , 

^ I/ae doibt S4;av0ir que les Barons doibvsnt estre senums par le 
Bailly; on par le Vieonte, ou par le maii^ S^gent pardevant quatre 
iChevaMem au xnoins, qui puissent porter tesmeign^e de la semoiiM; 
"W s^ilkd^iilient ilz ne dod»vent pas estie mcenez a l&dcsrene. Aina 
d«^t la semonse estre record^ par le temoignagfe de ceidx qm ^ 
fbreni .—iJc Graml Cousiumier, Chap. LXI. », , 
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th« pi^e where h^ wisfa^ to receive process, it w6s weH 
he was not |^iowed to name the house of an Earl for the latter^ 
purpose) umess he really dwelt there, lest his powerful host 
might scare the bearers of the summons. But perhaps he ix»}g^ 
refuse to arewer the question,—-and in that case the plaintiff was 
authorized to publish the summons at any house within the towii<» 
ship which he tliought bestand this citation was to be held as 
confessed by the deiendant. These regulations may moderate 
our current Ideas respecting the rudeness and barbarity of the 
Northmen. When tlie abs^t debtor is charged on the pier atid 
shore ortLoith, the officer of justice now pei^rips an unmeaning 
ceremony; but the publication of the Norwe^an citation was 
suited to the state of society, and perfectly well adapted to its 
interests. 

Equal precision was required in the publication of the legal 
forms of the IScandinavians.—The count, plaint, or appeal, pre* 
lerred before the court; the betrothing of the maiden; the le¬ 
gitimation of the child born of an unwedded mother; the grant 
of freedom to the thrall; in slion, eveiy act by which property 
was transferred, or civil rights acquired or created, which con¬ 
stituted a stage in the suit, or was connected with its process, 
rcquiretl to be enounced in the phraseology, and accompanied 
by the rites which immemorial tradition hatl prescribed. * With. 

* Many of the Saxon oaths and forms have been collected by 
Turner, who has left but a scanty gleaning for the industry of future 
historians. The Saxon appeals nJay be consulted in the Mirror of 
Justices. Andrew Horne, sometime citizen, fishmonger, and town- 
clerk of London, seems to liavc compiled this treatise from the An¬ 
glo-Saxon Doom-book, anciently preserved amongst the archives of 
the city, and to wliich, in his official capacity, he had ready access. 
'Hie Liber Horne, a collection of legal matters which he formed for 
his own use, and which is still extant, bespeaks his'industry and re- 
searcli; and a glossary of Anglo-Saxon law terms, contained in it, 
proves his acquaintance with that language. Gurth’s manumissioh 
is familiar to all our readers; but a friend well conversant witli these 
matters, observes—* 1 fear there is no better authority for this for- 

* tnula of emancipation, than for the exploits of Ivanhoe at Ashby 

* dc la Zouche. Many records of'^mancipation are found in Hickes's 

* Disser^faio Epistolarist and at the end of his Dictionary; but none 

* rescanbliiig this formula, except iir the words Jree and sacleuj which 
t * occur in some of thegi, and in scorne and of /ovo, which are to 

* be found in oUiers. . Indeed,,! am sdraid that Gurth’s emanclpa- 

* uon was .good for ngthiiig, according to Anglo-Norman law. It 

* was not granted In the presence of the Sheriff, nor in the couniy 

* court; nm were the spear and the sword, the'aims of a frocmau, 

* put into Ilia hands by bis master, os symbols of his delivery from 
f servitude. * 
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>die nicety sldll chsraeterizes the English law, the variance 
of a word, the of a syllable, iniprobated the entjre proceed* 
ing. Practioe and e3^>erience alone could teach mese forms: 
the important knowledge was not generally diffused amongst the 
people: and the lore was concealed with jealousy fi*om the 
prolane multitude, by the wise and powerful ‘ lawmen. * Such 
was the efBcaxy ascribed to these mystic sentences, that words 
which seemed spoken in sport, and heard with inattention, 
were afterwards found to be invested with the rigid strength 
of Judicial validity. The charm had struck, and no power 
could dissolve it. An example may be given, in the aclventure 
of Gunnar, who, acting under the advice of the crafty Nial, 
proceeded in the disguise of a travelling smith to the house 
Huttr, a powerful chieftain, who had refused to refund the 
dowry of the repudiated Unna. The simulated Hedin, for this 
was me name of the smith whose garb Gunnar had assumed, 
contrived to lead the discourse of his host to the points in dis¬ 
pute, and to induce him to recite the proper form of citation 
adapted to the suit. Gunnar repeated it, but erroneously. The 
aelf-widowed husband laughed, and mocked him: Gunnar then 
uttered the summons in due form, and caUed his companions, 
who had accompanied him as his workmen, to witness it. The 
mirth of the evening was not interrupted, and no one present 
suspected that the ceremony was ought, save the gibe of Hedi% 
who was celebrated for his sarcastic humour^ Gunnar depa^ 
ed early the next morning; but when the Chieftain heard fr^ 
his servants that a scarlet sleeve discovered its bright hue 
ncath the sooty jerkin of the smith, and that a golden ring hi^ 
been seen to glitter on his hnger, he suspected the truth, ai]^ 
he felt himself compelled to obey the legal mandate. 

A more romantic instance of the binding strength of llie law- 
forms is found in the life of < Gunnlaug wMi the seipent 
The youthful Poet sought instruction in the law from Thorstein 
the Wise. A year was passed in listening to Thorstein’s lessons ; 
but the severer studies of Gunnlaug were relieved by the con¬ 
templation of charms of the fair^aired Helga, the dangler 
of tne sage; ajjjm he loved, and knew that he was loved again, 
it chimeed taKthey were sitting at the board when Gunn- 
lang spake to ’P^orstom—* One law fmrm yet remaineth, which 
^ thou hast not taught me; nor do 1 yet know how a maiilen is 
* to be wedded. *———Thorstein answered, that few W(u*ds wer6 
tiiE^ed; and he repeated the form of espousal. Gunnlaug then 
<9rav^ leave to repeat his lesson to HolgA, a request to Which 
the assented, after slightly hinting that the qfiort, 

idle. lover, however^ pronounced the wedding wordf wi4li 
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precision and solemnity^ and named bis witnessea. Afi irbo 
were prescn|; laughed at the playful children; hiit> hi ibe 
. ter time, Gunnlaug vindicated his ri^t to the hand of 
in bloodshed and in d^^th* Notwimstanding the labount 
Augustine,*we suspect Uiat the ancient wedding form of the 
Pagan Saxons is 3 'et retained in the ritual of the Established* 
Church, when the wife is taken ‘ to have and to hold, from thia 

* day forward, for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in 

* dckness in heahh, to love and to cherish, till death us do 

* part. ’ I Ihese words, as a learned Catholic diving Bishop 
Cnaloner, dbserves, are insmted in the service according to the 
ancient custom of England; and even when the Latin mass was 
sung by the priest, the promises which accompany the delivery 
of the symbolical pledge of union were repeated to and by the 
blushing bride, in a more intelligible longue. 

We have already alluded to the poetical spirit of the Scandi¬ 
navian law forms. Being the foundation of the law, they could 
scarcely tail to retain the language, or at least the echo of the 
language, in which they were first framed. This is curiously 
ex^npnhed in the * Trygdamal. ’ In times when the deadly 
feud might bo compensated by the blood fine, no legal proceed¬ 
ing coum be of greater importance than the ceremonies whkdt 
iaught the avenger that his hand was staid; and hence, * the as- 
iitertunee of truce* which was given to the murderer, was invested 
impressive solemnity, and marked by deep poetical feeling, 
l^rife was between Harold and Thorwald^—spake the judge 
—^ but now I and the country have set peace between them .-. 

* fine hath been told which the Deemsters docunedand 

* Jet them be friends in the guild imd the guesting house, at the 

* folkmoot and at the bidding, in the church and in the halh 

* ——’-’May he who breaks his plighted troth be banished and 

* driven from land and home, as far aa'ay as man may fiee.—Let 

* him a forfiemed man, whilst Christian men shall seek die 


J lo the older forms, the alliteration as well as the rythm are 
more strongly marked. According to the usage of Salisbury, the 
bride answered—* 1 take thee John to my wedj^ house bonder, to 

* have aird to hold, fro this day forward, for better for wor^, for 

* lidher for poverer, in syknesse in hele, to be bonere and buxom 
(t. e. <foe<fient)y in bedde and at horde, till dethe us do ‘parte, (jf 

* ehftrchc ii vooU ordain); and therto 1 plighte thee my troth.* 
Widt foe exception of the penultimate clause, every phrase in fols 
enorgetlcjpoetit^ declaration bespeaks its nationality and antiquily. 
'the form received some slight variations in the different ]^g}ifodio-. 
easesbdt foe subitoae always continued the same. 




iliH) Aneiet^ ^ihe Seandirkt^^i^ Ai^g. 

* tshurch, whiifttllie herds rfiall bleed before tSd altar of ihe 

* heathen jgod,> tiie fire, shall flame, whilst l}ie grass als^H 

* be gre^, whilst the babe shall j®>eet after the raotherj whilst. 
‘ the nw^er shall give suck 40 the balie, whilst the ship shall 

* suib whilst the shield shall glitter, whilst the sun shall shine, 

* whOst the hawk shall soar, whilst the heavens shall roll, whilst* 
the wind shall blow* *-«-*—< Let him be forbidden from the 

* church and from Christendom, from the house of God and the 

* fellowship of all good men, and let him never And a resting 

‘ place except in Hell. — C ' 

Every legal form and act was done and pronounced in the 
presence of tnie and * steadfast’ witnesses; and it lived only in 
their memory. Wax nnd parchment were not tru^ed; no re¬ 
cord or register authenticated the judgment of the courtj which 
was preserved only by the recollection and knowleilgo of the 
^judges who pronounced the decree, or of the assembled peo¬ 
ple who ratified the sentence. This usage of oral pleadings, 
and of proving legal proceedings by oral testimony, might be 
thought to be inconsistent with the assumption of the antiquity 
of written laws in Scandinavia, did we not know that the same 
practice was adopted by other systems of jurisprudence which 
are more familiar to us, such as the custiimol of Normandy, 
and the assizes of the kin^om of Jerusalein. In Normandy, 
a judgment pronounced by the King, sitting as Duke of Nor^ 
mantly, was ‘ recorded * by his testimony, added to that of one 
wittiess; or the royal judge might substitute three other witnesses 
in his stead: seven witnesses were required for the recot'd of 
the-exchequer of the assize.* In these proofs it is clear the 
compilers of the custumal did not contemplate the production 
of any written document as evidence of past decrees or pro- 

* * Le record de court le roi est record des choses qui sont faftes 
devant le roy. Toutes les choses qui sont faites devant le roy, 
pourtant qu’il y en ait ung aultre avec iuy, ont record, le record peult 
il faire soy et aultre. et si il ne Ic veult faire. il peult estre faict par 
trois aultres ****** Record d'eschiquicr doit estre faict au motns 
par sept personnes creables, a qui Ton doibt enjoihdre qu’ilz dimnt 
verity par le serment qu’ilz ont fait au rot. '£t' si ilz n’ont faiCt 
aerment au roi ilz doibvent jurer que ilz recorderont et diront verity 

* ♦ • • Le record peut estre eu des choses qui sont.yaf/e» et dictes ou 
oitroyes en Tesebiquier * * * * Record d'assize est fait en la manierb 
comme celui d’escliiqqier ♦ * * * Toui record doibt estre Jidet de ce 

ete diet et ouy. '— Le Grand Coustumierde Normanddet c. 102. $. 
V 7*^.. ,Tbe Normans had also record cS view, oS batde, of maitiage^ 
and of pasnage; all in confonmty to principloi of uncestora. 
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oeedings^ Tilie? teixa^dm fiWore * as to what th€^4ia# W»#> 

• and whatdiiid been* add.' In fact, they constitiitf^ 

. quest, or jury, td whinh the court was the vkne. it maybe 
su|mo8ed that thia tnode of authentication was often attended 
with difficulty, especially when any considerable period had 
’ diapsed. John of Ibelin, therefore, advises the suitor to assem¬ 
ble m court as many of his friends as he possibly can ; and he 
was • to ptay them to be attenti\'e to the words which are 
‘ spoken in the pleadings,—to hear well, and to recollect well, 

• in ord|r that they may be able to record the plea when need 

• shall require.' * From these passages we may disceni the rea- 
■ son wh^ tne customs of the city of London are never certified 

in writing to the superior courts, but only by the month of the 
Hea/rdeTf who for that purpose attemls at the bar of tiic couit,i 
in person. 

Litigation was not discouraged by the Scandinavians. In the 
enumeration of the ‘ laghmen ’ (lawmen) of the East Goths, a 
note of censure is attached to the name and memorv of Krins~ 

C* 

Alii. It is therein rectmled, that he * brought many crooks 
‘ and crotchets into our law. * The evil, however, was of such 
wide extent, that it owed very little indeed to the perverted inge¬ 
nuity of Kring-AUi. Subtlety was inherent in the law, chicanery 
in tne people. Law, as is too well known, is often loved purely 
for its own sake,—for the stimulus which, like other perilous 
g^es, it afit>rds to the minds of the conflicting parties, who, 
much as the lawyer is vituperated for ministering to their appetite, 
find quite as much pleasure in fighting for the sliell as he ever 
does in swallowing the oyster. The Northmen were additionally 
. excited by the nature of their judicial system i all might share 
in the administration of the law, and all might fancy that 
they were masters of the art. Reports of actions and suits at 
law,are constantly narrated in the domestic Sagas of die Ice¬ 
landers. They hold as distinguished a place in their histories 
as die'achievements of the spear and battfe-axe: and the acute¬ 
ness of the pleader appears to have commanded no less respect 
than the genius of the Skalld. 

The skill of the Jurists would be of little worth, could it not 
make the worse ai^ar the better cause, and delay the righte¬ 
ous judgmait. The technicalrtJes of Northern law, aflbrd^ed a 
reasonable toope for such a display of ability; and the faculty 


* Qui veult tcMit son plait atteindre, il doit faire estre en la court 
, tapt de ses ttotds com il pora, et prler les que i\z soient ententis as 
patoles qui seinnt dites as plais. el Hen entendre et retenir, si que ii 
aicfamt men ie reenrder as egars et as eonoisMueea ae mestier li est— 
Asdzee dt JertMlm, c. 45. 




was so highly valiiied, that the Mqnarchi of 
times entered tiie. lists as Advocates. A lemsgrli^lo^^sIwOo 
has been |9reserved} or perliapa invented^ by Snorro, iii' 
the two brothers. King Eystein and King Sigurd, ore 
dneed e^plUog their own- merits, like the shepnerds in Virgil 
or Thcoeritus. The rivals began by claiming praise for strcngUi • 
and dexterity.—Sigurd had walked erect, whilst loaded with a 
burthen, beneath >^ich Eystein fainted; and Eystcip could sarim 
across the roaring torrent, when Sigurd had been ^palled by its 
waves.—Sigurd sent forth the truest arrow ; but Eptein darted 
over the frozen snow as swiftly as the shaft.--—Then each in¬ 
sisted on his mental acquirements.—Eystein exulted in his know¬ 
ledge of the law, and the fluency of his speech ; Sigurd allow¬ 
ed the eloquence of his brutlier, but upbraided him for his un¬ 
worthy quibbles; and, itideed, be bad experienced their might 
in the suit defended by Eystein on the part of Sigurd Hramoti: 
and which is an amusing exemplification of the evasions allow¬ 
ed by the Norwegian law. 

King Sigurd had good ground of complaint against Sisitrd 
Uranson^ the receiver-general of the tribute paid by the Lap¬ 
landers, whom he accused of peculation; and, without calling 
in tlie aid of his attorney-general, the King himself instituted 
proceedings against the discarded minister in the moot-hall of 
Eeigcn, where bis Norwegian Majesty appeared in his own 
proper }mrson. Here, as the Saga hints, it had been previous¬ 
ly arranged, that * Sigurd Hranson w’as to be made an out¬ 
law. * Being in this predicament, the Defendant thought it 
expedient to solicit the assistance of King Eystein, who d^ep 
was a kind of opposition King, and who gladly consented tp 
appear as his advocate.—King Eystein took his first ob^od^m 
to the competency of the court—‘ This matter must be judged 

* according to die coininoii law of the land, in the shire court; 

* it appertaineth not to the jurisdiction of the town.*—King 
Sigurd allowed the exception, though with a vei^ bad grace^ 
and the suit was removed into the shire court of Arnanes.-?- 
Sigurd Hranson did not appear at Arnanes; at the expiration 
of his summtms he had cast no essoign, and King Sigurd, there¬ 
fore, craved that the deemsters should prouemnee sentence pf 
outlawry and fiigitation. 

Ever watchful of tbp interest of his client, King Eystein now 
arose and spake—* It seemeth to me that in this wise and worship- 

* ful assembly there are men well arced in the laws of Norway, . 

* and who roust that the court cannot thus doom a King's 

* thane to outlawry. '—-There were no peers of the accuse^ 
in court, os we gather from the subsequept proceedings. 

2 
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Ipoint.rsdsed by jtbf vpynl advocate was decided to good Iftwi 
and die court ofolce up. \ 

icing Sigird now thought it advisable to try his cause the 
. shire court of (xiiloe, whither he summoned his chief ^.anes* 
who were associated with the shii'esmen. Loud debates aroteji 
and powerfhl arguments resounded; and the suit, according to 
the expression employed by Snorro, was ‘ thoroughly raiisack- 
^ ed. * King Eystein lay by, and said nothing, Until he felt 
Chat this investigadon would end unfavourably fbr his client; 
blit then he f^ke^ and exempted against the jurisdiction of die 
court—*lfor that the defendant, vbo had his domicile within 

* Frosta-tkings-la'Wf was accused of acts done in Halogaland j 
‘ and there were no freeholders from cither of these shires then 

* present. * The court allowed that the Defendant was not pro¬ 
perly put upon hU country; and the PJaIntifF King was dismissed 
without a day. Irritated by the repeated defeats which he had 
received from the ingenuity of his brother, King Sigurd yet be¬ 
came keener in tbq pursuit. He smnmonoci all his thanes 
and dicir knights, and a sufficient number of freeholders froni 
eveiy .shire, to the court which \y is held at Hrafniste. Be¬ 
fore King Eystein departed from Nidaros into the place where 
tlie ti'ial was to be held, lie obtained a procuration from Si¬ 
gurd Hranson, by wliicli the caUse and its defence w'as wholly 
made over to him. Each King spake; and the court was pro- 



* freeholders are here to sit in judgment when King strives with 

* King? I will show to ye, and I will prove to ye, that the 

* CUUSe and, its defence are mine; and King Sigurd is now 
^ brih^^g his suit against me, against King Eystein, and not 

* ^^galnst Sigurd Hranson. * The ‘ lawmen' answered una¬ 
nimously, that no court could take cognizance of a royal cause, 
Except the ‘ Eyrar-thing, * assembled at Nidaros; and conse¬ 
quently, that they had no further audioiity in the matter. 

It is foreign to oUr present purpose to investigate the coristi- 
iution of this judicial assembly, Avhicli also had tlie nomination 
of tlie monarens of Norway; and we must only state, that, in 
due time, the trial came on bcfore' the Eight Hundreds ofDron- 
thelm. Witnesses Tvere called bh 'behalf of the Crown; and 
Ber0hor~BpckjCi the son of Svein Bryggiofoi, stood up and 
proved, tliat Sigurd fdranson had been guilty of tqiplying a 
portion 0 ^ the tribute toliis own use. We may conclude, that 
King Sigurd now^‘^tJcipated the fulfilment of his revenge. Kin^ 
Eystehii, howeVi^’, coolly remarked,‘that he did not know whe<« 
vdu xxxiv/m 6*7. N 
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ther the witriesi li&d, or liiid not, spoken the trnthi—btit, 

* be the proofe ever so dear, judgment for the defepdaint Ih idiis 

* same cause hath beeiy^ven thrice at the common Uw, and 

‘ once in the moot of Bergen; and therefore I crave, that the ’ 

* Court do novir absolve Sigiird Hranson from all farther pur- 
‘ suit, according to law. * The law was indisputable; and the 
court gave judgment for the defendant forthwith. Then spake 
Sigurd the king all wrathfully—‘ Well do I see, King Eystein, 

‘ that thou art cunning in the wiles of law, of which lam reck- 

* less;—but I can yet seek justice in a guise, to which I per- 

* chance am better versed than thou art: *—And Kii^ Sigurd 

now appealed to his own right hand.-The sea king prenar- 

cd for battle; but in the afternoon, as he was sitting on tne oeck 
of his vessel feasting, a suppliant suddenly appeared, who threw 
himself at King Sigurd’s feet. It was die delinquent Hranson, 
who prayed the King to do his will with him, rather than that 
he should be the cause of enmity between brother and brother. 
Bishop Magnus and Queen Malfridajoin^ their prayers to this 
appeal; and king Sigurd granted an unwilling pardon. 

Wherever settled or dispersed, from the Orkneys to Sicily, 
the descendants of the Scandinavians have always trod the mazes 
of law with unabated pertinacity. Their chicanery spread like 
a wide-wasting pestilence, flowing on with each warlike migra¬ 
tion. Faithful ever to the cause of discord, * the Normans of 
Normandy inherited their proverbial love of litigation from the 
first followers of Hastings and of Rollo; the subtleties of the 
Exchequer of Rouen, were lineally descended from the wis¬ 
dom 01 the Northern folkmotc. Then, in England, the dis¬ 
temper was renovated by the grim Justiciars who came in wltli 
William the Conqueror, and whose ghosts, in the shape of 
quirks and quillets, sometimes haunt the great haU of West¬ 
minster, even in an age of civilization, and without being scar¬ 
ed by the sunshine of intellect which blazes there. In France, 


* ‘ Quand la Discorde encore toute noire de crimes. 
jSmrtaat des Cordeliers pour aller aux Minhnes, 

Avec cet air hideux qui fait fretnir la paix 
S’arr^ta pres d’un arbre au pied de son palais, 

La. d*un ceil attentif contemplant son empire 
A raspect du tumulte elle m4mc s’admire, 

£lle y voit par le coclie d’Evreux et des Mans 
Aecourir a grand dots ses fideles Normands 
Elle y voit wrder le Marquis, la Cointesse, 

Xe. Bourgeois, k Manant, le Clerg4, la Noblesse. ’ 

Le Lufrin, Chant 1. Si. S5. 
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the capdous spirit of tlic Normans obtained » lordly sway. 
The * wise custom of Normandy * was considered as tne very 
model of ^risprudence; and its principles were edited into 
most of the tribunals of the Pays Costumier. The !l^fl after¬ 
wards followed tlie Red Cross into the Holy Land, When Pa¬ 
lestine was cwiqucred by the Latins, the Norman law became one 
Cff the conmonent parts of the Assizes of Jerusalem. The Cadi was 
displaced by the feudal seneschal; but if the Crusaders could have 
appreciated the Alcoran, the book of radiance might have excited 
regret when its summary and demotic justice was compared with 
the claiiorate pages of John of ibclin, w ho declares, that it is 
out of his power to enumerate all the modes of delaying a suit; 
* for the more one man is wiser and more cunning, and a bet- 
‘ ter pleader than anotlier, the more is he able to discover;'f 


f Tlie naivety, of the language employed in the Assizes is suf¬ 
ficiently amusing, * II y a trois fuites principaux de plait, et eU 

* chascuns des dites fuites a plusiors manieres de fuites quo trop se- 

* roieiit longues et rioUeuses a inettre en cscrit ce que Ten poroit 

* metre a escrit, ne nul ne Ics y poroit toutes metre, car end que 

* chascun est plus sages ei plus souiil et meillor Pleideoir Vun que Vau- 
‘ <r«, en contreuve ilplus. ’—Assizes de Jerusalem^ c. xxxi. 

No pettifogger embued with all tlie mysteries of sham bail and sham 
pleas, could better understand the ait of wearying a plaintifi'than Johu 
of Ibelin, Earl of Jaffa, of Ascalon, Lord of Beritus and of Kama: his 
precepts for lengthening the law’s delay, occupy many a folio page ; 
and when he teaches ' comment Ton peut longuement plait fuir,' he 
declares his precepts with the zest and spirit of an old sportsman. 
As an example of the proceedings, we may note the course which he 
prescribes to a defendant in an appeal of murder or homicide, who, 
by * demanding a day, * might have a reasonable chance of postpon¬ 
ing the hearing of his cause until the great day of final judgement.— 

* Qui vent Plait fuir d clam de quoi Ton dit que assize tot le jour, et 

* le clam cst de murtre ou de homicide ou de chose que il conveigne 

* avoir, ains qu’on demande le jour a cest clam se la Court I’es- 

* garde et mote son retenail—sans dire plus a celle fois-Et quaud 

* U aura perdu cel esgart die ‘‘ je veuil avoir jour se la Court i’es- 
** garde par ce que Ton onques de cest clam ne se clama de moi cil 
“ Court et mete son retenail. —Et quand il aura cel esgard perdu 

* die ce meismes, ct tant plus—que Ton onques ne se clama de moi en 

* Cour ou je fusse present et mettra soi en esgart sauf son retenail, ct 

* die, “ Je veuil avoir jour se la Court I’esgarde par ce que j’entends 

“ que Ton a do tous noriaus dams jour, ct mete son retenail. ”--Et 

* apres die, “ je veux avoir jour se la Court I’esgarde por ce que j'en- 
“ tens que Ton doit avoir jour aunoviau clam, se costume ne le tot; 

et mete son retenail. —Et apres die, “ Je veuil avoir Jour cj» 

. N a 
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and certainly, accortTing to the mysteries which lie unrav^ it 
may be suspected, that many an action which was be^ii in lli0 
fn-st year of the rei^ of lUng Godfrey of Bullen, must hav« 
remained still undecided wlien Saladiii delivered the Holy City 
from the pollution of the unbelievers. 

Montesquieu supposes, that the knowledge of the older laws 
of the Teutonic tribes, became useless or obsolete at the period 
when trial by battle acquired greater prevalency. But his theoiy 
relating to the battle ordeal, and its supposed connexion wiui 
negative proofs, does not retain its pertinency in Scandinavia, 
when this mode of trial was irregular in its system, and- often 
extrajudicial. 

King Ffotho decreed, that all controversy, that is to sa5V aB 
wremgs or affronts, were to be decided in the field, f Accord¬ 
ing to a chapter added to the Uppland law,and which has been 
nuoted by Robei’tson from Stiernhdok, the usage of the ‘ heathen 
days ’ allowed of duel or single combat, in answer to the inex¬ 
piable accusation of cowardice, an accusation which could only be 
effaced by blood ; the recreant who refused to give the satisfac¬ 
tion of a gentlbman, ‘ where three w'ays meet, * lost Tits Va'to^ and' 


‘ cest dam par ce que f entens que Ton doit avoir jour a tous novtaus 
* clams se assii^e ne le tot, et mete son retenail. —-Et apres die, je 
** veuil avoir jour se la Court I’esgarde, par ce que a tous noviaus 
** clams, se fassizc ou fusage ou coustume ne le tot p'on doit avoir 
** jour]] ne je n’entens que il ait coustume que cel jour teiillc, et mete 

** son retenail. ”-Et apres je veuil avoir jour se la cour fesgarde 

** por ce que n’entens qu’il soit usage que cest jour teulle et se mete' 

“ en esgart et en retenail. ”-Et apres die, “ je veuil avoir jour si 

la Court I’csgarde, par ce que je n’entens qu'n y ait assize en cest 
Royaume qui le j,Ottr teule & mete son retenail. ”—A summary of 
ue Assizes is given by Mr Mill in his lucid and valuable history of the 
Crusades. The text published by La Thauinassiere is much corrupt¬ 
ed by the blunders either of the transcriber or of the printer. A 
correct editioh of the Assizes and of the Custumals of France, most 
of which, in their antient form, arc yet ineditbd, would do honour to- 
the French Nation. 


f ‘ De qualibet vero controversia ferro decerni sanxit, specidskis 

* viribiis quam verbis, confilgendum existimans. Quod si alter dimi-* 
*■ cantium relate pede prsenotati orbis* gyrum exCCderet perinde ac 

* vinctus causae detriraentum reciperet. ’ 

j; The chapter is entitled— 

< On battle and single Combat; from the cTd laws which m&re used 

* in the heathen time. If a man speaks to another those words 
'' which'ought not to be spoken—Thou art not a man’s equal, thou 

* art not a man in thy heart—I am as much a man as thou art. 
•Then ehsdl they meet at the meeting of three ways, &c. 
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never oould afterwards defend himself by oath, or be receiv¬ 
ed as a witness. Tliat, which was the direful cause of war be- 
£jre the rape of Heieny could not fail to inflame the an^’ of the 
Scandinavians; and their combats very frequently originated in 

* ladies hive and drucry. * The last and most memorable duel 
in Iceland was fought between the two poets, Guniilaug with the 
serpent tongue, and Rafn. They contended for the hand of 
the foir-haired Helga, whose espousal we have already related, 
tind both died in tlie conflict. The fate of these youthful 
loversicxcited universal commiseration ; and it was enacted, * in 
‘ one of the greatest folkmotori over known in Iceland, and by 

• the advice of the wisest men in Iceland, that thenceforth the 
‘ duel should be taken away for ever. * It is scarcely proper, 
.however, to give the name of judicial battle to such conflicts, 
•to -which, as in a modern duel, the parties were incited, because 
no award of a.Judge could either redeem their honour, or allay 
■their feelings. 

Although the Sagas furnish many instances of duels in which 
mere right of property,—debt, or dowrj', or inlicritance,—was 
the object of contention;—yet, strictly speaking, it cannot he 
asserted that trial by battle was the legal mode of deciding any 
civil action. The law put the Sandinavians upon their coun- 
ti*y^ but still they fought, because it was proved by experience, 
that the sb’okc of the sword .quieted possession more cflectually 
•than the judgment of the court; and, like King Frotho, th^ 
'thought it beseemed them better to strive in strcngtli than in 
wortls. We doubt whether any instance occurs of She employ¬ 
ment of a champion in Scandinavia, unless ive admit the autho¬ 
rity of a Danish ballad, in which, according to the usual plot of 
romance, a maiden is delivered by afriendly arm from the slander 
-of a ffflsc accuser. It is singular, that, according to the Teutonic 
customs, a champion was not allowed to the weaker sex. A wo¬ 
man appealed by a man was compelled to wage battle in her own 
proper person; but a strange device was adopted, by which the 
combatants were brought to a certain degree of equality. The 
man was planted, as it were, in a hole dug in the ground, so 
■deep that he sank into it up to his girdle; thus conflncci, a great 
advantage was aflbrded to his female opponent, who could 
range round and round him, striking him on the head with a 
thong, or sling, to which a heav^ stone was attached. He was 
furnished with a club; and ilj m attempting to reach the wo- 
>«nan, his blows failed three times, so tliat the club thrice beat 
%npon the ground, it was decided that he was vanquished. * 


In-the well known duel between the false traitor Maesrivus aiid 
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Usage detcrmiited the .si 2 c rwid nature of thew^pons, ipnd 
the theatre of the Scandinavian combat. Desperate warriors 
chose an island, or a * holm, * from whence neither could flee. 
The duel, therefore, often acquired the name of the ‘ hohn- 
gnng.y A narrow space was assigned to the duellists. A hide, 
nine ells in length, was extended upon the ground upon which 
they fought. Sometimes, also, the lists were enclosed by hazdi 
stangs, or a ring was marked out by stones;—^mariy of the 
Druidical circles, as they arc called, were, probaJbly, battle-rings 
of diis nature. He who slipped under the barrier, or Tic who 
was beaten out of the ring, though his foot only passed beyond 
the boundary, was to be considered as conquered. This, in¬ 
deed, was King Frodo’s law. He also was conquered whose 
blood first stained the hide. Such regulations were obviously 
intended to save the waste of human life. A conventional ter¬ 
mination was given to tlie battle, wliich satisfied the honour 
of the victor, whilst the vanquished knew that he could not 
obliterate his disgi-ace by protracting the struggle. It is not 

the dog of Moritargis, the faithful plaintiff was protected by a con¬ 
trivance not dissimilar to that which here confined the stronger ^r- 
ty. Grave authors who have treated on judicial combat, have receiv¬ 
ed tills romantic tale as truth, though it requires no great exertion 
of sagacity to doubt its authenticity. It has not been remarked, 
that the whole adventure is in fact borrowed from a romance, most 
probably of French origin—but which we have only seen in an an¬ 
cient Spanish translation, \^Htstoria della Reyna SevUla^ Imprem cm 
Ucenda en Valladolid en cam de la viuda de Francisco de Cordova^ 
1623.|] The murderer, in the romance, bears the same name as in 
the French tradition, and all the incidents correspond, except that 
the dog is not furnished with a hiding place. The combat is oddly 
described; and an extract may amuse some of our readers. * Dixo 

* el Obispo, Macayre id a besar las reliquias, y seredes mas seguro 
f del can e de vuestro hccho acabar.—E dixo Macjiyre, Senor no, 

* no besare las reliquias, ni rogarc a Dios que me ayude contra un- 
‘ can; ----- El duque Don Jayme solto el g^j^o, y dixole, a Dios 
‘ te encomiendo que te vengue de aquel que a tu Senor mato, y el 

* g^go dexose yr para Macayre. MacayriB quando lo vido vCitir, 
f tomo su palo, y pehsole herir; Mas el can se abaxo y salto de 

* traves Xa po le pudo alcangar, y dio tal herida en tierra que m» de 
< un dcf^entro en ella, y cl galgo ahdava al derredor mirando por 

* do podria U'avar. y Nuestro Senor quiso mostrar ay un gran mila- 
f gro que quiso ayudar al galgo porque tomasse venganfa de qmen 

* ihoto a au Senor Aubertin de Mondiier y assi anduvo asse- 

* chando hasta que sc fue a travarle deia gargai'ta ante que el tray- 

* dor le pudiesse dar cl palo y tuvolo como a un puerco quq no se 

* podia partir del’ - ’. 
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dijpficult to .discern the affinity between these customs and the 
code whicli governed the more gorgeous exercise of the tour¬ 
nament: Nor do we want a more homely parallel. In the 
Kairtping Matches of Norfolk and Suilblk, our East Anglian 
clnwBS ar^ the genuine successors of the Scandinavian Kcm- 
per g * and the observances which determined the victory of 
the champions of tlie heroic age, are rudely imitated by our 
churls, in wrestling, and single-stick, and boxing. 

When we read of Scandinavia, it seems enveloped in a per¬ 
petual snow-storm. Its inhabitants are pictured in our imam- 
nations, as a race of stern and barbarous warriors, intent omy 
upon war and plunder; yet, according to their polity, the mem¬ 
bers of the community were knitted together by the closest social 
bonds. Moral duties were enforced by the penaldes of the law 
which came in aid of fhe precepts and dictates of friendship, oi 
charity, and of natural affection. The husbandman, if his owm 
hinds failed him, could demand the gratuitous assistance of his 
fellow-yeomen in gathering his crop; and, with solemn earnest¬ 
ness, the law endeavourea to avert the hand of the spoiler, by 
reminding him, that tlic held, open to the trespasser, and un¬ 
guarded by the master, * was under God^s loch^ with heaven for 
‘ its roo^ though but the hedge is its wall. * f The crew, whose 
united strength was unequal to the task of launching the vessel, 
could summon the people of the country to join in the labour; 
and if die ship of the seaman was wrecked, they were required to 
attend with their teams, to help him to save his property. When 
the mother died in childbed, the law ordered matrons of the 
hundred to give suck to the infant, each in her turn, and the 
corpse was borne to the grave by the neighbours of the depart¬ 
ed. Even animals were considered as being, in some measure, 
included in tlie compact of society. The industrious beaver 
* bath his bouse like die husbandman; * and if the beaver was 
killed, and his cell overturned, a fine of three mai'ks, both for 


♦ See Ihre, in voce Kamp. 

f * Now, it may happen that a man steals com out of the and 

* breaks God*s and binds his burthen, and bears it into his lathe, 

* or into the sbaw, then he is called strawback, (v. Ihre, in voce 

* Agmbaker.) If he is taken, and lawfully convicted, then hath he 
^ fiirefiiulted bis life, and all his fee.'— Oslgotha L, Edzoris, B« F. 33. 

The Westraanna lagh, though less severe, is equally poetical in its 
ex^^/ej^sa^n. * If a man plucks ears of corn from the field, and is taken 
<. m the open fact, let him forfmt three marks, or defend himself with 

* the oaths of twelve men. The field hath the hedge for its wall, tmd 

* heaven for its roof. IF. L* Mankefgist B. F. 82. 
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blcKKi-vritc, and w^s paid to Uie onni^^of land. 

Baf tbe gri#n itlbi^biiants of the forest, the eneniies ^ mionki^ 
w<a*e dedar^d’by 'HacO Athplstane to be out of tha protection 
cl’ the law. * The bear and the wolf shall be outlaws in wexy 
'* place. * tl* BUim og ulf seal hyervetna utl.'cgr vera; *3—a phrase 
which illustrates the Saxon definition of an outlaw,—the bearer 
of the wolfs head. Yet, notwithstanding this perpetual sen- * 
tcuice of outlawry, the bear himself was entitled to a legal 
summons, before he could be punished for his misdeeds. But 
this strange opinion belongs rathpr to the history of supjprstitioh 
than to the history of law. 

Scandinavia affords, wc believe, the earliest example of a legis¬ 
lative provision for the relief of the Poor. He who could not 
fearh his food, might claim a home in every house in the township. 
The owner was compelled to receive the beadsman, passing him 
on to the next farm, after he had entertained him during the pe¬ 
riod prescribed by law. Lest the churlish fanner might ilUtreat 
the needy under the colour of the law, it was forbidden to re¬ 
fuse shelter to any pauper after sun-set. And if any mischance 
then befel him,—if be was starved by the cold, or torn by die 
wolves,—^the full blood fine Avas cis^actcd from the inhuman 
transgressor. Poverty and riches arise, in an agricultural com¬ 
munity, according to their natural and unforcecTaverage. Toil, 
is the capital of the husbandman; his weal and his woe, his 
losses and his gains, arc interchanged in each generation like 
the summer and the winter; and in each generation the ^count 
is balanced. Nor was the charity unwise which diminished the 
sum' of human misery, by ensuring to die destitute a small por¬ 
tion of the harvest which others had sown and reaped. In die 
middle’Ages,' Nomay and Sweden alone possessed this system of 
Pooit-laws, which were called into action there by the poverty of 
thhiChurc|i. Few religious communities existed. The. dole 
was iiiot dealt to the beadsman at the gate of the abbey. Nb 
spire arose amidst the wilds, directingthe wanderer to man¬ 
sion bf the Cross, under whose roof the hungry were fed, and 
thewaaiW'fonnd rest and kindness. It was therefore necessary 
thab’eahn individual hand should be compelled to afford that 
aid which piety—though perhaps mistaken piety—bestowed in 
other realms. 

War mi^t seefii to be the most favourite occupation of tha 
follow)^ Or the sea kings,' from whose fury Europe prayed to 
be^ddivl^ied. Yet 'thfeir legislation is copious in detenxtinhig 
the rights arising from the most peaceful of all human occujm- 
tioDs. And the Agricultural laws contained in the ]^Qrwcgian 
^d j$hi|^d^.'CQStianal%^ the books entitled 
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BeMr^ the B^^inga Balker, or the Widherboa Btdker^ m. 
compiled with "peemiar care and precision. Under juq Itichs* 
.ment sky, the harvest was not to be earned but by unwearied 
labour; and hence the legislators of the North protected the 
husbandman by their tillage code. No exact parallel can be 
found to this portion of Scandinavian jurisprudence. In Fleta, 
there are some chapters relating to the management of a manor, 
and pointing out the duties of the farming servants, or demes¬ 
nial vassals oi the lord. Of more importance is a treatise on A- 
griculturl, written in Norman French, and which our .English 
lawyers often included in their legal collections. Thus it is in¬ 
serted in the Liber Home^ to which vre have before alluded; 
but these works merely teach agriculture. They do not le¬ 
gislate upon the subject; whilst tne Scandinavians gave a le- 

§ al sanction to the * custom of the country. * As elucidating 
le history of society in the uttermost march lands of European 
civilization, the agricultural law of the Scandinavians is of sin¬ 
gular value. It presents a perfect view of their rural economy; 
defining all the rights and auties of the landlord and the toiant, 
the master and the servant. The following chapter, found in 
the code of Haco Athelstane, is repeated in the laws of King 
Ma^mus. * 

< wow it may happen that a man hu^s •seork (/. e. agrees for 
* labour) from a free man, then all the matters upon which they 
* have agreed shall be well and truly held. * 

* If the husbandman (bondi) will not hold his covenant with 
^ his labourer, but discharges him from his service, then the 
* labourer shall crave his victual in the presence of two witness- 
f es, and offer to do such work as they had before agreed up- 
^ on I and if the husbandman will not accept the work of the 
* labourer, then he forfeits three oros of silver to the King, and 
* the labourer shall have his wages and the worth of his vic- 
? tual. * 

< * But if the labourer will not hold his covenant with the hus- 
‘ bandman, then the husbandman shall crave the work which 
‘ the labourer undertook to perform, and offer to provide his 
^ victual in the presence of two witnebes; and if the labourer 
‘ will not perform the work, then he forfeits three eras of silver 
* to the King; and he shall also pay to the husbandman as mu<^ 
* as he womd have received for his wages. But nevertheless, 
‘ 'the husbandman is not to have the worth of tlic victual, bo- 
' * cause he keeps that to himself. * 


* This chapter relating to a pact, is placed io the 
though letber out of its natural order. 
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* Aixl if luiy man iknowinely takes ono^r jnan*? labp^^r 

* into bis sesTTine* tb<?R.he foneits half a mark of«si|vcr to tho 

* King.* 

‘ And if a labourer undertakes to do one man's task, and 

* cannot work H ont, then trustwortliy men shall, reckon liow 

* much ought to be foreprized out of liis wages.' 

^ If a labourer is sick or wounded, and lies thus during ojoe 

* fortnight, and no longer, then no abatement shall be made 
‘ out of bis wages, (provided it be ascertained by trustwortliy 
** men, that the husbandman hath enough to maiiitairp himself); 

* but if be lies longer, the loss of work is to l)e reckoned by 

* trustworthy men, together with the worth of the victual he 
< enjoys, both which shall be deducted; or otherwise let him 
« leave his service and go to his relations. ’ 

Equally minute and perspicuous are the laws whidi regulate 
the cultivation and^management of the land; and they may be 
put in competition with the most accurate farming lease of mo¬ 
dem days. The details of crops and fallows, of the manure 
which the farmer was to bestow upon the fields, of the course 
cf cropping which he was to pursue, and of the stock which he 
was to leave at the expiration of liis tenure, occupy many a 
chapter in these ancient monuments of legislation, and afibrd 
frequent proof of the comforts which had fmlen to the lot of the 
Korthmen. Luxury was denied to them by nature, and the 
magnificence of art was unknown; but they had com in the 
bam, and kine in the byre; and the free and opulent yeoman 
,|donghed the stubborn soil. * * 


• If the Brebon laws were collected, they would outweigh and out¬ 
value all the jurisprudence of Scandinavia. Hitherto, the authentic 
untiquittes of Ireland have been miserably neglected; but we may 
now hope for better days, since the learning of an O’Connor is pa¬ 
tronized by the munificance of a Grenville. That the ancient 
Idsb, tihe Irish, calumniated as tliey have been by their invad¬ 
ers, bad attained a high d^ee of civilization, may be inferred firom 
the Agricttltsiral laws included in tlie Fragments published by Val- 
lancej. Tim fines for trespasses aretcuriously detailed and gmduat- 
Tlmy had common land, and also much enclosed land. Heavy 
penalties were imposed for breaking Jences* For a ga^ of the widtii 
cf tiiree stakes, a young bull heifer was paid; for five, a,fitl^rown 
bjUll ht^ifer.; % eight, a good heifer; for twelve, five cows. Tlgiber 
trees wore protected against injury: the country, tlierefiire, must 
have been cleared, and well cultivated. We pen this note with pecu¬ 
liar pleasure, when we recollect that we first derived our infqrmatioU 
from one of the fairest of the daughters of the Gael. 
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Tbe safeguard of the wealth and of the liberty of tlw Scittidi- 
navians, .wasllbund in the popular tribunals which we9re;the 
prigin of our juries. These institutions have been iiD^^fecSv 
ex^ined by Stiemhook, whose abridgement of the Swedish 
laws is the only work relating to the subject which is easily ac-‘ 
hessible to the general reader; and we would wUliiigly enlarge 
upon them, were we not compelled to close our desultory o^ 
serrations. We now find, that we have lingered too long a> 
mongst the singularities of the Northern law, without attempt¬ 
ing to invd^tigatc its essential basis. Ocmtemplating the antique 
garb of the judges, as diey are seated on the Hill of Pleas, wc 
have neglected to listen to their wisdom; yet wc are less willing 
to regret our negligence, when we recollect, that the principle 
embodied in tlie judicial polity of the Scandinavians, may re¬ 
ceive a more familiar and useful illustration, by considering 
them in conjunction with the ancient common law of England. 
If we return to these investigations, it is because the deti^s of 
the law are the fresh and perennial comments of history. The 
life of man is consumed in striving against his own follies, bis 
own vices, and his own crunes;—and the volumes which teach 
us to consider every fellow>creature as a fellow-knave, afford 
the most afflicting, yet the most instructive, anatomy of the 
human heart. 


Art. X, 1. Endymion: A Poetic Bomance* By Jqhn KiSATS. 

8vo. pp. 207. London, 1818. 

2. Lamfa, Isabella^ The E,ve o/’ St Agnes, and other Poems, 
By John Krats, Author of Endymion. 12mo. pp. 200. 
London, 1820. 

"WT^ had never happened to see either of these volumes Idl 
very lately—and have be«a exceedingly struck with the 
genius they display, and the spirit of poetry which breathes 
through all their extravagance. That imitadon of our older 
writers, and especially of our older dramatists, to which we can¬ 
not help flattering ourselves tliat we have somewhat-contributed, 
has brought on, as it were, a second spring in our poetry-and 
few of its blossoms are either more profuse of sweetness or richer 
■in‘promise, than this which is now before us. Mr Keats ^ 
understand, is still a very young man; and his whole worksj 
indeed, bear evidence enough of tlie fact. They are full of ex- 
travojgance and irregularity, rash attempts at originality, in¬ 
terminable wanderings^ and excessive obscurity. Tliey monl- 
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f^lly 4reqtiire» dl^cifor^, all the indulgence that be ciaimed 
lor a first attempt:—but we think it no less plain Aat ^ey de- 
eerre it; for they are flushed all over with the ridi K^ts of 
so coloured and bestrewn with the flowers of poetrj^ 
4lmt' even while perplexed and bewildered in their labyrinflis» 
it is impossible to resist the intoxication of their sweetness, or 
t6*ihiit our hearts to tJie enchantments fhey so lavi^ly present. 
'The models upon which he has formed himself in the Endy- 
mion, the earliest and by much the most considerable of Im 
poems, arc obviously the Faithful Shepherdess of F^tcher, and 
the Sad SSiopherd of Ben JonsOn;—the exquisite metres and 
inspired diction of which he has copied with great boldness and 
fldelity^and, like his great originals, has also contrived to im¬ 
pact to die whole piece that true rural and poetical air which 
hreaflies only in thcmi and in Theocritus—which is at once home¬ 
ly and majestic, luxurious and rude, and sets before us the ge¬ 
nuine sights and sounds and smells of the country, with all uie 
magic and grace of Elysium. His subject has the disadvmitage 
,oCjoeinff mythological; and in this respect, as well as on ac¬ 
count ofthe raised and rapturous tone it consequently assumes, his 
poetry may be better compared perhaps to the Comus and the 
Arcades of Milton, of which, also, there are many traces of imi¬ 
tation. The great distinction, however, between him and these 
divine authors, is, tliat imagination in them is subordinate to 
reason and judgment, while, with him, it is paramount and su¬ 
preme—that tl^r ornaments and images are employed to em* 
oelilsh and recommend just sentiments, engaging incidents, and 
natural characters, while his arc poured out without measure or 
s^raint, and with no apparent design but to unburden the 
TOeast of the author, ami give vent to the overflowing vein of 
ins fancy. The thin and scanty tissue of his story is merely ibe 
light frame work on which his florid wreaths are suspctuled; 
ssra while his imaginations go rambling arid entangling tbeaiN 
eeiveaeverywhere, like wild honeysuckle all idea ^ semer rca- 
«0ii^ and plan, and consistency, is utterly forgotten, imd abe 
!* strimglea in their waste fertility.’* A great part of the work 
■imleed, is wntten in the strangest and most fantastical manner 
that ctm be imagined. It seems as if the author had ventured 
everything that occurred to him in the shape of n gHttering 
imitge or striking expression—taken the first word that prespit* 
iod itself to tttalto tipa rb}ine, and then made that wird the 
g er m of a new cluster of images—a hint for a new oxcaimon t^ 
lUie ^cy—and so wandered on, equally forgetful whenoe ke 
;catiie» Slid heedless whither he was going, till he had covered 
to pages with an interminable arabesque connected and 
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Incongruous figures^ that multiplied as tlicy extended, and were 
only harmonked the brightness of tlieir tints, and 3 the£r 44 P«;i| 
of their &iniis/ In this rash and headlong career he ^ 
cx>unse many lapses and failures. There is no work, aocon^ 
indy, from whitdi a malicious ci'itlc could cull more matter ^ 
ridicde^ or select more obscure, unnatural, or absurd passages, 
^t we do not take that to be our office ;r**and just h^g leaved 
on the contrary, to sa^^, that miy one who, on this account, 
would repr^ent the whole poem os despicably must either have 
no notion of poetry, or no regard to truth. 

It is, innvuth, at least as full of genius as of absurdity; and 
he who does not find a great deal in it to admire and to give 
delight, cannot in his heart see much beauty in the two exqui^ 
site dramas to which we have already alluded, or find any great 
pleasure in some of the finest creations of Milton and Shake¬ 
speare. There ai-c very many such persons, we verily believe, 
even among the reading and judicious part of the community- 
correct scholars we liave no doubt many of thein» and, it may be, 
very classiiml composers in prose and in verse—^but utterly ig¬ 
norant of the true genius of English poetry, and incapable of 
estimating its appropriate and most exquisite beauties. Widt 
tliat spirit w’c have no hesitation in saying that Mr K. is deeply 
inibu^—and of those beauties lie has presented us ^vitli many 
striking examples. Wc arc very much inclined indeed to add, 
that we do not know any book which we would sooner eqiploy 
as a test to ascertain whether any one had in him a native re¬ 
lish for poetry, and a genuine sensibility to its.intrinsic charm, 
The greater and more distingnishctl poets of our country have 
so much else in diem to graiify other tastes and propensities,’ 
that they are pretty sure to captivate and amuse tiiose to w1k>% 
dieir poetry is but an hindrance and obstruction, as well a* 
those to wlioni it constitutes their chief attraction. The iutC'^ 
rest of the stories tliey tell—the vivacity of the cliaractets Uify 
delineate—the weight and force of the maxims and. 
in which tliey abound—the very pathos and %vit. and. humour 
iihey display, which may all and etich of them exist apart from' 
dieiv poetry niul independent ‘ of it, are quite sufficient to ac¬ 
count for their popularity, witiiout Inferring much, to that etiU 
higher gift, by which they subdue to their cncliantmenU 
whose souls are. attuned to the finer impulses of poeti’y^ It-is 
cmly where those other recommendations are wanting, or- exist 
in a weaker degree, that the true force of tlic attraction, es-^ 
^med by the pure poetry w’ith which they are.^ oft^^ com- 
bMiedycan.bo fairly appreciated—where, without much incidetit 
or many character, and with little wit^ wisdom, or nrx^getueitt, 
» number of bright pictures are pres^ented to the imagmadon^ 
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.* 111(1 a fine f^Hng es^presscd of those myst^iotii relation 
which visible external diings are assimilated wifii ii^ward thoaohta 
and emotions, and become the images, and ex^ovieiits of 
passions and affections. To an unpoetical reader such panages 
always appear mere raving and absurdity—and to this censure 
a very great part of the volume before us will certainly be exr 
posed, with this class of readers. Evep in the Judgment of a 
fitter audience, however, it must, we fear, be admitted, that, be¬ 
sides the riot and extravagance of his fancy, the scope and sub¬ 
stance of Mr K.’s poetry Is rather too dreary and al^stracted to 
excite the strongest interest, or to sustain the attention through 
a work of any great compass or extent. He deals too miimi 
with shadowy and incomprehensible beings, and is too consent- 
]y rapt into an extramundane Elysium, to command a lasting in¬ 
terest with ordinary mortals—and must employ the agem^ of 
more varied and coarser emo'tions, if he wishes to take rank 
with the seducing poets of this or of former g^erations* 
There is something very curious too, we think, in the way in 
which he, and Mr Barry Cornwall also, have dealt with the Pa¬ 
gan mythologj^, of which they have made so much use in thehr 
poetry. Instead of presenting its imaginary persons under the 
trite and vulgar traits that belong to them in the ordinary sys¬ 
tems, little more is borrowed from these than the general con¬ 
ception of their conditions and relations; and an original cha¬ 
racter and distinct individuality is bestowed upon them, whitdi 
has ail tlie merit of invention, and all the grace and attractioa 
of the fictiens on which it is engrafted. The antients, though 
they probably did not stand in any great awe of tliclr deities, 
have yet abstained very much from any minute or dramatic 
represcnt.'ition of their feelings and affections. In Hesiod and 
Homer, they are coarsely delineated by some of their actions and 
adventures, and introduced to us merely as the agents in those 
particular transactions; while in tlie Hymns, from tiiose ascribed 
to Orpheus and Homer, down to those of Callimachus, we have 
little out pompous epithets and invocations, with a flattering 
commemoration of their most famous exploits—and are never 
allowed to enter into their bosoms, or follow out the train of 
their feelings, with the presumption of our human symmthy^ 
Except the love-song of the Cyclops to bis Sea Nymph in ^eo- 
critus—the Lamentation of Venus for Adonis in Mosdius—and 
the more recent Legend of Apuleius, we scarcely recollect a 
passage in all the writings of antiquity in which the passions of 
an immortal are fairly disclosed to the scrutiny and observation 
of men. 'Die author before us, however, and some of his cof»- 
temporaries, have dealt differently with the subject|—and, dhel- 
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tering the violence of the fiction under the ancient traditionary 
have cj^ated aitd imagined an entire new set of charac¬ 
ters, and brtfught closely and minutely before us the loves and 
sorrows and perplexities of beinp, with whose names and super¬ 
natural attributes we had long been familiar, wdtbout any sense 
.or feeling oT their personal character. We have more than 
doubts of the fitness of such personages to maintain a perma¬ 
nent interest with the modern public;—but the way in whic^i 
they are here managed, certaiiuy gives them the best chance 
that now remains for them; and, at all events, it cannot be denied 
that the mFect is striking and gracefnh But we mtifet now pro¬ 
ceed to our extracts. 

The first of the volumes before us is occupied with the loves 
of Endymion and Diana—which it w^ould not be very easj’’, and 
which we do not at all intend to analyze in detail. In the be¬ 
ginning of the poem, however, the Shepherd Prince is repro- 
sented as having had strange visions and delirious interviews 
with an unknown and celestial beauty; soon after which, he is 
called on to preside at a festival in honour of Pan; and liis aj'- 
pearance in tlie procession is tlius described. 

—■— «* His youth was fully blown, 

Showing like Ganymede to manhood grown; 

And, for those simple times, his garments were 
A chieftain king’s; beneath his breast, half bare. 

Was hung a silver bugle, and between 
His nervy knees there lay a boar^spear keen. 

A smile was on his countenance; he seem’d, 

To common lookers on, like one who dr^an'd 
Of idleness In groves Blysian : 

But there were some who feelingly could scan 
A lurking trouble in his nether lip, 

And see that oftentimes tlie reins would slip 
Tlirough his forgo^n hands. * pp. 11, 12. 

There is then a chor^ hymn addressed to the sylvan deity, 
which appears to us to be mil of beauty; and reminds us, m 
many places, of the finest strains df or English poetry. 

, A part of it is as follows. 

* “ O THOU, whose mighty p&Iahe roOf doth hang 
From jagged trunks, mid overshadotveth 
Etemm whispers, glooms, the birth, life, death 
Of unseen fiowers in heavy peacefulness; 

Who lov’st to see the hamadryads dress 
Their ruffled locks where meeting hazels darken | 

And through whole solemn hours dost sit, and hearken 
The dreary melody of betkled reeds— 

In ^soiate places, where dank moisture breeds 
Thejpipy hcndock to strange overgrowth.—— 
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^ O tiuimf'far wbottMtd-tfoolhiqg quiet* tuitlatir 
Faaston iweir vmces cooiagljr *inoBg myrtles, 

What thne ^ott weuderest at eventide 
Through sunny mesAom, that outskirt the side 
Of thine enmoned realms: O then, to whom 
Broad leaved Hg trees ev^ now foi^oom 
Their ripen’d fruit^e; yellow girted bees 
Thrir golden hon^combs; our Village leas 
Their fairest Uossom’d beans and poppied com; 

The chuckling linnet its five young unborn, 

To sing for thee; lovr cre<q>mg strawberries p 
^ cir summer coolness; pent up butterflies 
Their freckled wings; yea, the fresh budding year 
All its completions->be quickly near, 

By every wind that nods the mountmn pine, 

O forester divine! 

** Thou, to whom every fkwn and satyr flies 
For willing service ; whetlier to surprise 
The squatted hare while in half sleeping fit; 

Or upward ragged precipices flit 

To save poor lambkins from the eagle's maw; 

Or by mysterious enticisment draw 
Bewildered shepherds to their path again; 

Or to tread breatble^ round the frothy main. 

And gather up all fancifullest shells 
For thee to tumble into Kaiads’ cells, 

And, being hidden, laugh at tlieir out-peeping; 

Or to delight thee with fantastic leaping, 

The wbUe tliey pelt each otlier on the crown 
With silvery oak apples, and fir cones brown— 

By all the echoes that ^out thee ring, 

Hear us, O satyr king ! 

** O Hearkener to' the loud dapping shears. 

While ever and anon to his shimn peers 
A ram goes bleating: Winder of the horn, 

When snouted wild-boars routing tender com 
Anger our huntsman : Breather, round our farms. 

To keep off mildews, and all weather harms : 

Strange manistrant of undescribed sounds, 

That come a swooning over hollow grounds, 

And wither drearily on barren moors. ” ’ _ pp. i 17. 

The enamoured youtli sinks into insensibility in the midst of 
^he solemnity, and is borne apart and re\dved by the care of 
Ilia sister; and, opening his heavy eyes in hir arms, mys — 

‘ “ I feel this thine endearing love 
All tlirough my bosom : thou art as a dove 
Trembling its closed eyes and sleeked wings 
About me; and the pearliest dew not brings^ * 
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Sudi the fields of May, ^ ' 

As do those Drifter ^ops that twinkling stray > 

Fixmiythose kiodei^- Then think not thou 
limt/any longer, I, will pass my days 
Alone and sad. No, I will once more raise 
My voice upim the mountaio'heights; once more ' 

Make my hora parley from their foreheads hoar: 

Again my trooping hounds their tongues shall loll 
Around the brtsathed boar: agmn TU poll 
Hie fair-grown yew tree, for a chosen bow: 

And, when the pleasant sun is getting low, 

' A^ain I’ll linger in a sloping mead 

To hear the speckled thrusi^, and sec feed 
Our idle sheep. So be thou cheered sweet. 

And, if thy lute is here, softly introat 
My soul to keep in its resolved course. ” 

* Hereat Peona, in their silver source, 

Shut her pure sorrow drops with glad exclaim,. • 

And took a lute, from which there [)ul6ing mund 
A lively prelude, fashioning the way 
In which her voice should wander. ’Tivas a lay 
More subtle cadenced, more forest wild 
Than Dryope’s lone lulling of her child ; 

And nothing since has floated in the air 
So mournful strange. * pp. 25-27. 

He then tells her all the story of his love and madness; and 
is afterwards led away by butterflies to the haunts of Kaiads, 
and by them sent down into enchanted caverns, wljcre he sees 
Venus and Adonis, and great flights of Cupids, and wanders 
over diamond terraces among beautiful fountains and temples 
and statues, and all sorts of' fine and strange things. AH this 
is very fantastical: But there are splendid pieces of description, 
and a sort of wild richness on the whole. We cull a few little 
morsels. This is the picture of the sleeping Adonis. 

* In midst of all, there lay a sleeping yoilth 
Ctf fondest beauty. Sideway his face repos'd 
On one white arm, and tenderly unclos'd, 

By tenderest pressure, a faint damask mouth 
.To slumbery pout; just as the morning south 
Disparts a dew-lipp’d rose. Above his head, 

Four lily stalks did their white honours wed 
To make a coronal; and round him grew 
All tendrils green, of every bloom and hue, 

Together intertwin’d and trammel'd fresh s 
The vine of glossy sprout; the ivy mesh. 

Shading its Ei^op berriesand woodibine, 

Of velvet leaves and bugle*hloom8 divine. 

yoL. xx:!tiv, no. e7. O 
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Stood serene Cupids watching silently. 

OnjP> kneeling to a lyre, touch’d the strings, , 

Muffling to death the pathos with his wings; * 

And, ever and anon, uprose to look 
At the youth’s slumber; while another took 
A wiilow-bough. distilling odorous dew, 

And -hook it on his hmr; another dew 
In through the woven roof, and Auttering-wise 
Rain’d violets upon his sleeping eyes.' pp. 72, 73. 

Ther“ is another and more classicul sketch of Cybele. 

* Forth from a rugged arch, in the dusk below, ' 

Came mother Cybele! alone—alone— 

In sombre chariot; dark foldings thrown 
About her majesty and front death-pale. 

With turrets crown'd. Four maned lions hale 
The sluggish wheels ; solemn their toothed maws, 

Their surly eyes brow-hidden, heavy paws 
Uplifted drowsily, and nervy tails 
Cowering their tawny brushes. Silent sails 
This shadowy queen athwart, and faints away 
In another gloomy arch. ’ p. 83. 

In the midst of all these spectacles, ho has, we do not very 
well know how, a ravishing interview with his unknown god¬ 
dess ; and, when she melts away from him, he finds himself in 
a vast grotto, where he overhears the courtship of Alpheus and 
Arethusa, and, as they elope together, discovers that the grotto 
has disappeared, and tliat be is at the bottom of thq sea, under 
the transparent arches of its naked waters. , The following is 
abundantly extravagant; but comes of no ignoble lineage, nor 
shames its high descent. 

* Far had he roam’d. 

With nothing save the hollow vast, that foam’d 
Above, around, and at his feet; save things 
More dead than Morpheus’ imaginings : 

Old rusted anchors, helmets, breast'plates large 
Of gone sea warriors ; brazen beaks and targe; 

Rudders that for a hundred years had lost 

The sway of human hand; gold vase emboss’d 

With long forgotten story, and wherein 

No reveller ever dipp’d a chin 

But those of Saturn’s vintage * mouldering scrolls. 

Writ in the tongue of heaven, by those souls 
Who first were on the earth; and sculptures rude 
In ponderous stone, developing the mood 
Of ancient Noxthen skeletons of man, 

Of beast, behemoUi, andjg^than, 
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And elej^ant, and eagle, and huge jaw 

Of nameless monster. . . ' ■ p. Ill, 

There he* finds antient Glaucus enchanted by Ciree-^hears 
his wild story—and goes with him to the deliverance and re¬ 
storation o-f thousands of drowned lovers, whose bodies were 
piled and stowed away in a large submarine palace. When 
this feat is happily performed, he finds himself again on dry 
ground, with woods and waters around him; and cannot help 
felling desperately in love with a beautiful damsel whom he 
finds tliere pining for some such consolations, and who tells a 
long stoiy of her having come from India in the train of Bac¬ 
chus, and having strayed away from him into thatfurest:—so they 
vow eternal fidelity, and are wafted up to heaven on dying hors¬ 
es, on which they sleep and dream among the stars;—^and then 
the lady melts away, and he is again alone upon the earth ; but 
soon rejoins his Indian love, and agrees to give up his goddess, 
and live only for her: But she refuses, and says she is resolved 
to devote herself to the service of Diana; and when she goes 
to dedicate herself, she turns out to be the goddess in a new 
shape, and exalts her lover witli her to a blest immortality. 

We have left ourselves room to say but little of the second 
volume, which is of a more miscellaneous character. Lamia is 
a Greek antique story, in the measure and taste of Endymion. 
Isabella is a paraplirase of Uie same tale of Boccacio, which 
Mr Cornwall has also imitated under the title of * a Sicilian 
Story. * It would be worth while to compare the two imita* 
tions; but we have no longer time for such a task. Mr K. has 
followed his original more closely, and has given a deep pathos 
to several of his stanzas. The widowed briae*s discovery of the 
murdered body is very strikingly given. 

* Soon she turn’d up a soiled glove, whereon 
Her silk had play’d in purple phantasies, 

She kiss’d it with a lip more chill than stone. 

And put it in her bosom, where it dries. 

Then 'gan she work again ; nor stay’d her care, 

But to throw back at times her veihng hair. 

That old nurse stood beside her wondering. 

Until her heart felt pity to the core 
At sight of such a dismal labouring, 

And so she kneeled, with lier locks all boar, 

And put her lean hands to the horrid thing: 

Three hours they labour’d at this travail sore ; 

At last they felt the kernel of the grave, Ac. 

In anxious sedrecy they took it home, 

And then the prize was all for Isabel: 

She calm’d its wild hair wi^ a golden comb. 

And all around each eye’s sepulchral cell 
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Pointed eaeli fringed Ush; the Rtnetred loam 
With tears, chilly as a dripping well. 

She drench'd away:—and still she comb'd, and/kept 
Sighing aU day—nind still she kiss’d, and wept* 

Then in a silken scarf,—«weet with the dewi 
Of precious flowers pluck'd in Araby, ' 

And divine liquids come with odorous ooze 
Through the coid serpent>pipe refreshlully,— 

She wrapp'd it up ; and for its tomb did choose 
A gard</n pot, wherein she la d it by, 

And cover'd it with mould, and o'er it set \ 

Sweet Basil, which her tears kept ever wet. * pp. 73-75* 
The fnllowiiiir tines 1‘roia an ode to a Nightiogaley are equal¬ 
ly distinguished for hfirmony and feeling. 

* O for a beaker full of the warm South, 

Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 

With beaded bubbles winking at the brim. 

And purple-stained mouth; 

That I might drink, and leave the world unseen. 

And with thee fade awav into the forest dim: 

Fade far away, dis»olve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves hast never known, 

The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, v\ here men sit and hear each other groan; 

Where palsy sliakes a few, sad, last grey hairs. 

Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies; 

Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden eyed despairs. 

The voice 1 hear this passing night was hoard 
In aacient days by emperor and clown t 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 

The same that oft-times hath 
Charm'd magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. ’ p. ] OS-111. 

We must close our extracts with the following lively hnes to 
Fancy. 

* O isweet Fancy! let her loose; 

Summer’s joys are xpoih by rise, 

And the enjoying of the Spring 
Fades as d<His its blossoming ; 

Autumn's rcsl-tipp'd fruitage too, 

Blushing through the mist and dew, 

Cloys with tasting : What do then ? 

Sir ihce by the ingle, when ^ 

Thu sear taggot Blazes bright’, 

Spirit of a winter’s night; 
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When the soundless earth is mufflec^ 

And tht: caked snow is shudicd 
Prom the plouuhboy’s heavy shoon ; 

When the Nig'it d:*th meet the Noon 
In a dark conspiracy 
To banish Even from her sky. 

• —— Tlw*u shalt hear 

Distant harvest cr.rolh clear; 

Bustle of the re iped corn; 

Sweet birds antheming the mom : 

And, in the same moment-—barhl ^ 

*Tis the early April lark, 

Or the rooks, with busy caw. 

Foraging for sticks and straw. 

Th( u shall, at one glance, behold 
The daisy and rtie marigold; 

White*p]um'd lilies, and the first 
Hedge*grown primrase that hath bunt; 

Shaded hyacinth, alway 
Sapphire queen of the mid*May ; 

And every leaf, and every flower 
Pearled with the self same shower. 

Thou shall see the field mouse peep 
Meagre from its celled sleep ; 

And the snake all winter, thin 
Cast on sunny bank its skin ; 

Freckled nest-eggs thou shall see 
Hatching in the hawthorn-tree, 

When the hen-bird’s wing doth rest 
Quiet on her mossy nest; 

Then the hurry and alarm 
When the bee-hive casts its swarm; 

Acorns ripe down-pattering, 

While the autumn breezes sing. * pp. 122-125. 

There is a fragment of a projected Epic, entitled ‘ Hyperion,* 
on Uie expulsion of Saturn and the Tilaiiian deities by Jupiter 
and his youn^r adherents, of which we car.not «dv:se the 
completion: For, though there are passages o^^cMlle loree and 
grandeur, it is suflicieiitiy obvious, from the spedim n before 
us, that the subject is too far removed from all the >-oi!rce» of 
human interest, to be successfully treated by any nicdeui au¬ 
thor. Mr Keats has un(]|uestionably a very btMiitiful inmgi'ja- 
tion, and a great familiarity with tlie finest diction cf English 
poetry; but he must learn not to misuse or misapjily these ^•d• 
vantages; and neither to waste the goed gifts ot nariire and 
study on intractable themes, nor to luxuriate too rcvklesdy on 
foch as arg more suitable. 
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Art. XI. JSsioy fm the Evils of Popular Jgtwrmce. By 
John Foster, ^vo. ,pp. 317. London, HoldsA^ortii, 1820. 

nnHE subject upon which we are now about to enter, has al- 
■*“ ways appeared to us not only to be in itself of the greatest 
and most permanent importance of any which we have ever 
considered, but as that upon which it is most essential that right 
notions should be entertained by every class of the community. 
The question is al^ to the best practical means of Promoting the 
Lducation of the body of the People—in other worth ot im¬ 
proving, and in many cases, we might say, creating, the reli¬ 
gious, the moral, an4 intellectual character of the nation. To 
tnis it is manifest that every other improvement is necessarily and 
intrinsically subordinate. Our individual enjoyments and our 
national ])rosperity—our freedom and our loyalty—our peace 
and our plenty—bur comforts and our renown—all obviously 
depend upon the rank which we may be enabled to hold as ra¬ 
tional and moral beings; and our eternal as well as our tem¬ 
poral concerns must be mainly affected, in so far as human 
means are conccrneil, by the tenor of our early instructions. 
We most earnestly entreat all our readers, therefore, to favour 
us with their patient attention, in the exposition we arc now to 
make; and seriously to consider, w’hether an opportunity has 
not now arisen, of conferring a greater jiractical benefit on the 
country than was ever in its dhoicc before, and whether any 
man can be excused for withholding his countenance and sup¬ 
port from the plans that have now been so nearly matured for 

that purpose. . 

The great difficulty arose, as was foreseen from tlie begin¬ 
ning, from the mutual jealousy of the Established Church and 
the Dissenters; and our apprenensions of misconduct were cer¬ 
tainly long directed towards the former. Its chiefs, however, 
have ultimately made the most liberal ccmccssions; and the Le- 

§ islature is ready to sanction a scheme, to which we sincerdy 
link no reasonable objection can now be stated. Some w the 
Pissenters, however, are understood not to be satisfied; and it is 
from them only that anv serious opposition to the scheme is now 
to be apprehended. We shall consider their objections by and 
'byj—but, in the outset, we may be permitted to claim for our¬ 
selves the credit that is due to the unvarying, fearless, and zealous 
gdyocates of religious independence, and entire freedom of^n- 
"Sence and of worship. The members of our own National Est^ 
‘midiment are Dissenters from the Church of England j and, in , 
this very controversy on thg subject of education, la its staged 
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^ as well as upon every other question, our readers must be aware 
that we have uniformly taken the side of the Dissenters, and 
fought theii battles with equal zeal and constancy. We trust* 

. therefore, that our decided and deliberate opinions will have some 
weight with them, even where they differ Irom those of some of 
their less temperate advisers; and think that we may reckon, at 
all events, upon a candid and favourable consicleratioii of the 
reasons by which alone we wish to secure their adoption. We 
shall now proceed, therefore, to detail, as clearly and concisely 
as possible, the measures to whicli we have alluded, and the na¬ 
ture an® result of the views and inquiries on which they are 
grounded. We have purposely delayed the cmisideratiun of 
this great subject, till the Plan, in its matured shi^e, should be 
brought before Parliament by Mr Brougham. This has now 
been effected; the plan has been formally introduced and ex¬ 
pounded; the Bills in which it is embodied have been read a 
second time, committed and reported, with the blanks hlled up; 
and the further consideration of them having been adjourned* 
for the express purpose of allowing the country to consider and 
to discuss them, we arc naturally called upon to exercise the 
privilege that belongs to us. 

The inquiries of the Education Committee have laid the 
foundation of this plan. Our readers are aware, that Queries 
were addressed by that body to all the parochial clergy of Eng¬ 
land and Wales, respecting tlie state of Education in each pa¬ 
rish and chapelry. Their answers were given with an alacrity 
and fullness, which, both in the Report of the Committee, and 
in Mr Brougham’s observations in the House of Commons, 
have been largely commended. So ready was their compliance 
with the requisition of the Committee, that the Chairman states 
him.s€lf to nave received between two and three tiiousaud let¬ 
ters in one day. From time to time new questions were pro¬ 
posed, and further information obtained. The defective re¬ 
turns were thus supplied in a great degree, and all obscurities 
explained. A vast mass of information being thus obtained* it 
was digested with great diligence and care. The unremitting 
labour of two years, has now produced the large printed 
volumes which embody the substance of tlie information re¬ 
specting England ; a third volume, of smaller size, being near¬ 
ly ready for delivery, and comprising Scotluid and Wales. 
The Scotch part of the Inquiry naturally required local assist¬ 
ance ; and the General Assembly of our Church, in compliance 
with the request of the Committee, appointed a committee, at 
|;he head of which was Principal Baird, to aid the Investigation 
by a correspondence with the Scottish clergy* in addition to the 
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correspondence carried on by tlie Committee. The Scotch re¬ 
turns!* v*cre then digested in the Committee, to which diey were ' 
communicated by tiie Reverend Principal, accompajiied by his 
own valuable, rentarks. It is understood that be hi so assisted 
in the work of digesting these returns; although the accuracy 
of the work' rests entirely upon the original docunients them¬ 
selves, w’h’ch were oil transmitted to London. 

It is impossible to deny the grpat value of the work thus com¬ 
pleted. As a Statistical document it is in some d^ee new 
m its kind; for, instead of mere dry figures, it contains a mim 
of tire state of society, and of the moral state of tlie peonle. It 
is a complete chart of the Education of the Island, in all its es¬ 
sential particulars. The construction of it may be shortly de¬ 
scribed—Each county has a Digest and a Table. The Digest 
contains the subt*tancc of the Parochial returns, arranged under 
three heads—die particulars relating to endamnents for edu¬ 
cation—those relating to other institutions, or unendowed 
schools—and, Srf, general observations on the state of the people in 
respect of education and matters connected with it. There are 
two other columns added—one giving the names of the Parishes 
in alphabetical order—the other giving the Population of each. 
The Table is extracted from the Digest, and consists of as much 
of it as can be reduced to a strictly tabular or numerical form. 
It differs in its construction for England and Wales—and for 
Scotland. Tlie Tabic for English and Welsh counties, con¬ 
sists of four divisions or great columns—each subdivided into 
smaller columns. The divisions are, 1. Parishes or Cliapelries 
—^and this is subdivided into three columns; one for the alpha¬ 
betical list of Parishes, with their Cliapelries, another for the 
Population, and a third for the Poor of each parish and chapelry. 
2. Endowments—subdivided into three columns; one for the 
number of the endowments in each ecclesiastical district, another 
for the number of children educated by each, and a third for 
tlie revenue of each. 3. Unendowed Day schools—subdivided 
into two columns; one for tlie number of such schools, another 
for the children educated at each. 4-. Unendowed Sunday 
Schools, subdivided into two columns for the same purposes as 
the division of Day schools. The Scotch Tables are differently 
constructed. The first division is the same as in the Englisn 
Tables, and is subdivided in the same manner. But there are 
four other divisions—X. Schools supported by Mortifications, 
that is, gifts in Mortmain—subdivided into tnree columns for 
numbers, childr^, and revenue. 2. Parochial Schools, subdi¬ 
vided in like manner. 3. Unendowed Day Schools—subdivid¬ 
ed into four classes, and each class into two columns, one of 
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iiumberfi of schools, the other of numbers of children.—The 
classes are. Society Schools—Diune Schools—Ordinary Schools 
—and Totals of the preceding three classes. 4. Sunday Schools 
—subdivide'd into two columns for numbers and children. In 
the Scotch Tables, there are no marks of reference; in the 
English aryl Welsh, there arc three of importance—one indi¬ 
cating that, beside the sum given, the endowment has other pro¬ 
perty not specified, or which cannot be valued in money—ano¬ 
ther that the school in question is a Dame school—a third, that 
the school in qut'stion is one either upon the National plan, or 
the plaq* of the British and Foreign Sc hool Sc-cicty. 

The reader will at once perceive how completely this Digest 
with its Tables must exhaust the subject, and present a picture 
of the state and the memis of education in general and in de¬ 
tail ; lor the w'liole Island, and for each even the smallest pa¬ 
rish and cliapelrv in it—and of the education in all its branches, 
and in every point of view in w'hich it may be regarded. It 
should be further observed, tliat these volumes contain the sub¬ 
stance also of the two great volumes, the Population Returns, 
and the Poor Abstract, as far as relates to the number of peo¬ 
ple and of poor in each ecclesiastical district. Indeed it fur¬ 
nishes a statement not to be gathered from those olhcr works 
without much labour, namely, a corrected statement of the in¬ 
habitants and poor lor each of the ecclesiastical subdivisions; it 
is the first work in which the population of each chaiielry has 
been assigned; indeed no former work ever gave even the par¬ 
ticular townships of each chupclry, and the lownsliips of those 
parts of the parishes not included in the limits of the subordi¬ 
nate chapelries. 

Beside the Digest and Table of each County in the Island, 
two General Tables are added, containing the Totals of the 
Counties in one view—but in a more complete subdivision. If 
we add the General Totals for all England, it will more satis¬ 
factorily show the constructimi of th(*se Tables. The first re¬ 
lates to numbers educated:—And the Total is as follows—^the im¬ 
perfect returns having been filled up by calculating from the 
complete ones. 


Grand Total, or General Result of a Table, showing ike State 

of Education in England. 

Population in 1811 - 9,543,610 
Poor - ill 1815 - 853,249 
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Endowed Schools. 
Number of new schools * - 

■ ' — of children educated there 

-of ordinary schools 

— — ' of children there 

Totals —Number of schools - 

-- of children 

Revenue - L. 


- S02 

• 39,590 

3,86'5 
125,843 
4 , 167 ^ 
105,433 
300,525 


Unefidowed Day Schools. 


Number of new schools - 820 

-children - - 105,582 

— — - dame schools - 3, lo2 

— children - 53,624 

— ordinary schools 10,360 

-children - - 319,643 

Totals —Number of schools - 14,2S2 


of children 478,849 


Sunday Schools. 

Number of new schools - - 401 

— children - - 50,979 

— ordinary schools - 4,758 

— children - - 401,838 

Totals —Number of schools - 5,i62 


children 452,817 


I’lie Second General Tabic gives the proportion of children 
taught gratuilously and paying for education ; and this table is 
extracted from the details contained in the Digests of the diC* 
ferent counties—the former table being deduced from the differ¬ 
ent tables. , The grand total for England, in this Second table, 
is as follows. 

Endowments .—Free scholars - 145,952 

Pay scholars •• - 19,481 

Total - - 165,433 


Unendowed Day-schools —Free scholars 168,064 

Pay scholars 310,785 
Total - - 478,849 

Total free scholars 32^,518 

—— pay scholars 321,764 

Total taught 644,282 


* On the National, and Briti^ and Foreign Plan. 
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We have been favoured with the following statement of the 
totals for Scotland. 

Endowed'schools, including parochial schools - 1,14?!' 

Where there arc taught - - 65,53S 

Unendoy^ed day schools, including society schools 2,412 
Where there are taught - - 110,770 

Total schools - 3,556 

-children - 176,303 

—or about |th less than Y*gth of the whole population of Scot¬ 
land. J5ut the returns for Edinburgh and the Islamis arc ex¬ 
tremely defective, so that tiie avcrjige is certniniy rather above 
j’fith, as is stated by Mr Brougham. Of the endowed schools 
above given, 267 are not pafochial; of the uiiciidowed, 202 arc 
society schools, and 205 dame schools. The ISunday schools 
amount to 687, and are attended by 49,285. * 

It is upon the mass of information contained in this Digest, 
and in these Tables, that the Plan for National Education, 
which we are now to consider, has been constructed; and as, in 
the course of the argument respecting its merits, we shall be 
constantly obiigcfl to appeal to this work, it was necc&saiy to 
begin by explaining its nature and arrangement. 

Among the topics which we think may now safely be passed 
over in entering upon this iIislussIsm!, the bcnclits of Education 
must be reckoned as one. Happily ilic season seems gone by 


* A most absurd statement has lately appeared in the newspapers, 
purporting to be a return up to Map last of the schools in England 
and Wales. No such return has been, or could have been made to 
Parliament; and this statement seems, from internal evidence, to be 
a concealed advertisement of a Book, which it mentions as used in 
3682 schools. By this statement it is pretended that there are above 
37,000 schools, taught by above 56,000 teachers, and attended by 
above a million and a half of children —consequently, that every hu¬ 
man being in the kingdom above sixteen years old can read, at the 
least; nay, that tliere are 7520 schools where French is taught, and 
3327 where Greek and Latin are taught; or, in other words, the Eng¬ 
lish are so accomplished, that every third person speaks French, and 
so learned that every sixth person reads the classics. This fabrica¬ 
tion, we must in justice add, cannot for a monient be supposed to 
have been made for the purpose of helping the arguments urged a- 
^inst the New Plan ; for it represents the Church Catechism as used 
in 22,583 schools; or, in other words, that nine millions and a half, 
that is, nearly the whole population, belong to the Church. So 
much for this statement; which, whatever be its origtn, is sufficiently 
discreditable to its authors* 
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for ever, wlien meti coukl be found capable of denying, in a ci¬ 
vilized nation, the poliey of diffusing knowledge among the peo¬ 
ple. It is not indeed obove twelve or thirteen ycaire since some 
erriinent persons tints lingered behind the times in which they 
lived; and, Unmgij giftecl with genius to go before their age, 
preferred tite douJnfhl feme of displaying ingenuity in support 
of an absurd paradox,—lavishing their eloquence in extolling the 
usefulness and safety of darkness in the most enlightened period 
of* histoiy, as their predecessors among the luxurious Romans, 
but, in the decline of Cpatin taste, had employed their Rhetc^- 
rick' in making the panegyrick of rudeness and barbarity. But 
tlie case is now wholly changed; no persons, or next to none, 
have openly denied the policy, and even the duty, of Educating 
the people. If any still doubt it in their hearts, they are now 
fein to conceal their scruples, and, we suspect, will rather be 
feond to oppose the measures in contemplation, objecting to 
tfieir details, than by attacking tlieir principle. This great and 
salutary change deserves to be marked in passing; and relieves 
ns from all necessity of adding any thing to ine observations 
which w'c have formerly made upon the more general view's rf 
the question. 

Another remark of a preliminary nature must be added. 
Some worthy persons, how dei'ply soever they may be impress¬ 
ed with the importance of universal Education, are dispc'sed to 
question the expediency of Government interfering with the In¬ 
struction of the people, and that on two grounds:—They are 
suspicious of Government, and afraid of entrusting it with so 
powerful an engine of authority and influence; and they rely 
upon the general maxim of modern policy, which prescribes the 
role of leaving the concerns of the people as much as possible 
to their own care. Now', we conceive that both these objec¬ 
tions to a system of National Instruction countenanced and sup¬ 
ported by the State, are founded upon most fallacious grounds 
-*-8nd we shall take them in their order. 

1. Admitting that a superintendence of the education of youth 
were likely to give the Government some increase of influence, 
it would by no means follow that this price was not a cheap 
one for the benefit purchased, unless it were shown that any 
other means existed of securing the same benefit; and this con¬ 
sideration belongs to the other head of the argument. Ait 
established religion and endowed church certainly arms tlie civil 
magistrate with no small power—a power wholly foreign to the 
purposes of supportmg a hierarchy, and only arising inciden¬ 
tally out of thq. means necessary for acc^Hnplishing tliose pur- ^ 
poses* The eiqaediency of such an establiAineot haa * 
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itiglj been denied by muny, who had never witnessed* or n<rt duly 
redeo^ upon the nu’nberlese evils of unlimited fanaticism* and 
die great risjes of the people receiving no religious instruction^ 
. or at least such instrof^ion as could hardly lead to any religious 
improvement, were they left entirely to the tuition of their owflt 
Stipendiaries, at all seasons of private and of publick fortune* 

‘ But no man has ever denied the advantages, any the necessiQf^ 
of providing for the administration of justice; and yet it may 
safely be affirmed, that the Judicial establishment of a State, in 
the present liberal-minded age, furnishes as much of what Mr 
Benthans terms the * Matter of luJUience * to its government, as 
the hierarchy itself: For we believe that Lawyers have, in most 
enlightened countries, succeeded to no little portion of the sway 
once enjoyed by their preilecessors, the Priests. But there is 
another and a most impoitant circumstance to be taken into 
consideration. Not only may checks be devised which shall con-* 
trol the interference of the Government, and confine its operation 
within certain limits; but the principal portion of the influence 
thus acquired is over the minds of children, whoso ripened un¬ 
derstandings will easily shake it off, if indeed time docs not si¬ 
lently efface its impression: 'and above all it is never to be for¬ 
gotten, that the natural effect of the system is to increase, be- 
3rond all calculation, the power and energy of the people gene¬ 
rally, and especially to furnish, in each individual instance, the 
very antidote most adajjted to counteract any tendency which 
the mode of tuition miglit have, unfriendly to perfect independ¬ 
ence. All considerations of patronage being put out of view for 
the present, because means may be devised of removing any 
such dangers, it seems obvious the one hand, that no very 
great harm can result from the Government, or the establish¬ 
ments connected with it, generally superintending the manner 
fn which the first rudiments of learning shall be conveyed to 
children; and, on the othvr, that the progress of popular im¬ 
provement will, by the great and certain supply of iiistruciiou 
thus obtained, be so accelerated as indirectly to counteract a far 
greider weight than can ever be g<iined by Government through 
the direct operation of such a cause. Let the people but read 
and write and cipher, and they mu>t think for themselves: and it 
would, in our humble opinion, be quite as unreasonable to com¬ 
plain of the power wliich the superintendence of their education 
may give to their rulers, as io l>e alarmed at the chance of their 
knovriedge leading them into habits of insubordination. Such 
fi^rs on the part of the Governors have now happily been re- 
, nmved. It will argue verv liti le for the good s|:nse of the go- 
veraedi if any -oon^derabie portion of them fall a victim to the 

5 
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o]^osite alarm, and still less for their candour, if they make ail 
outcry df this>deG»;ription witliout really feeling the akrm. 

2. The other objection to Government interfering, rests upcm 
a plain misconception or perversion of the principle which it 
professes to proceed from. Nor are similar errcnrs at all uncom¬ 
mon among shallow and balhread economists, in deling with 
that principle. It is indeed one of the evils which have mwed 
from its great simplicity and easy application. Before the time 
when the science of political economy was purified and simpli¬ 
fied by the labours of the Frcncli theorists and of our country¬ 
men Hume and Smith, a considerable stock of learning, and a 
great familiarity with details, was required to set up as a politi¬ 
cal speculator. When the diange took place, which was found 
mainly to consist in rejecting the officious interference of the 
Government with men’s private concerns as useless, or repudi¬ 
ating it as pernicious, every sciolist who had turned over a few 
pages of the great works where this principle is unfolded with 
infinite practical knowledge and much nice limitation and qua¬ 
lification, thought he w'as at once master of the whole science, 
and could settle all questions belonging to it, by merely saying, 
if a Frenchman, ‘ Laisser-;faire *—and if an Englishman, ‘ Leave 
things fo themselves. ’ How manj' persons have we heard thus 
disposing of all nice matters of national polity by crying out, 
‘ Adam ’—and adding, * things voiU^find ther level * —per¬ 

sons who had no knowledge of things, and hardly knew what 
level meant! 

But the same erroi’ has pervaded men considerably above 
this description, of shallow talkers. The first province and 
proper office of the doctrine in (juestion has not been suffi¬ 
ciently regarded ; still less has it been observed with what ma¬ 
terial guards and modifications its original patrons always pro¬ 
mulgated it. This principle originally was never meant to ex¬ 
tend further than to the laws by which capital is distributed 
and accurnulaleil. Its import w'as, that every man being the 
best judge of his own interest, and that interest being necessa¬ 
rily the same with the interest of the community, as far as the augw 
mentation of national wealth is concerned, the State ou^t to 
leave the cniploymeut of his industry, skill, and capital, as much 
as possible to himself, both because he has a right to chuse for 
himself in tliis res])ect, and because he will in general make a far 
better choice for himselfi that is, also for the stale, thmi the state 
can make tor him. But neither Adam Smith, nor any one else 
whose authority is Avorth mentioning, ever dreamt of prescrib¬ 
ing tile same neutrality and abstinence to the Government Upon 
all matters of publick concernment. On tiie contrary, they all 
admitted very ample beads of exception, even to the application 
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of the rule as far as regards capital itself. Smith, as is* well 
known, went so fer as to approve of the Usury law^ although 
Bentham has since most satisfactorily erased this chapter from 
the catalogue of excepted cases; but the Navigation Law of 
'England, and indeed of Holland, has never been allowed to be 
absolutely tqundcd on false principles, although it be by far the 
.widest deviation from the general rule ever made, and in a mat¬ 
ter of the greatest importance. The excuse given for it by Dr 
Smith seems still to be admitted, that there are other tilings 
which deserve our care beside the increase of wealth, and that 
defence more important than riches. This seems to satisfy 
men’s minds that the Navigation Law was beneficial at the time, 
althougii unquestionably we have adhered to it long after it had 
ceased to do any thing but mischief in every way. 

But who ever dreamt of canying the principle so far as the 
persons do with whom we are at present contending ? They 
might as well talk of leaving the settlement of disputes between 
individuals, to the private settlement, the domestic forurn, of ar¬ 
bitration. They might contend that the demand for justice, like 
every thing else, would produce a sulhcieiit supply of the article; 
that ail the useless tnacliinery of civil courts might thus be dis¬ 
pensed w'ith, its attendant patroiu^re taken from the govern¬ 
ment, and its heavy expense saved to the people; and that 
the only necessary interference here, would be ^ compulsory 
process to (;onipel appearance and execution, l^en, why the 
crowds of lawyers that blacken the gates of Themis’s temples ? 
Why degrees in the Civil, and Canon, and Common law ? Why 
not let every man conduct causes before tlie arbitrators—as 
tiierc is no fear of suitors employing bad counsel, any more 
than unskilful and unjust referees. 

An hundred such instances might be added: But upon this 
matter of education let Adam Smith be heard for himself. In 
his Fifth Book, he expressly devotes one Pait of the three into 
vrhich the Chapter upon the Expenses of tlie Slate is divided, 
to the subject of Public Works and Institutions; the other two 
discuss the defence of the nation and administration of justice; 
and of the third Part, one article, mid a very leading one, is, 
‘ Qf /Ae Exp€7ise oj Institvtimis Jbr the Education of Youth. * 
In liandling this subject, he displays great learning, and his 
accustomed sound sense. He show's very clearly how the 
work of education has often been marred by the mismanage¬ 
ment of the Government, and how many branches of learning 
, might be better taught by private encouragement. But this 
remark is only applicable to tliose accomplishn^nts for which 
*the Wi^thy .mrnhm the chief drnnand. He never for a mo-; 
. meat supposes that the poor could bo expected either to seek 
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or to (ind the means of instruction in the mere elesnents oi 
knowledge^^ withuut any aid from the State. Nay, he goes for- 
ther, and ^ro|3oa<» th8U;.a national education should not only be 
provided State, but that means should be taken fbr com¬ 

pelling the people to t^e advantage of it. * For a veiy small 
f expeaise^ (says he,) the public can facilitate—can eucourage— 

* aim can even impose upon alfnost the whole body of the people • 

* .die necessity of acmiiring those most essential parts of educai- 
f lion,' (namely reading, writing, and accounts .)—ff 
Nations^ Book P. Chap, L Part ft. Art. 2. He then recom¬ 
mends the means which he thinks best adapted to the^e ends; 
the establishment of parochial schools, with part of the ex¬ 
penses paid by the public, and part by the scholars; and the 
exclusion of such as cannot read and write and cipher, from 
corporate rights, and * the freedom of ^tting up any trade cither 

* in a village or town corporate. * We question, after this, if 
the authority of Adam Smith will be with much confidence ap¬ 
pealed to a second time upon the present occasion. 

But it will be said, that authority ought not to usurp the place 
of reason; and the opinion of Smith may be combated, by his 
more rigid followers affirming that they preserve the faith in 
more absolute purity, na}', that they correct the backslidings 
of the master, and are destined to be the Benthams of this 
chapter, for tlie puipose of making him throughout consistent 
witJi bimself. We tear this is not precisely the destiny to which 
they are called; for reason seems to put them down quite as 
triumphantly as authority* The principle of non-interference— 
of leaving tilings to themselves—applies not to the case of edu¬ 
cation, unless where the thing to be taught can be learnt in 
private, or by a very small number of pupils; that is to say, 
unless the question regards only the education of the rich. The 
mom^t a numerous school is required, the principle fails; and 
&Us more or less completely in proportion as the district is less 
or more populous. No man thinks that every farmer or trades¬ 
man, still less every poor labourer or mechanic, can have a pri¬ 
vate tutor for his children. To be taught at all, they must go 
to a school, w here so many children attend, that each can l^ 
taken at a. low rate of school wages, fees or quarter pence. In 
populous places, it may not be difficult to find masters who will 
m^e a trade in opening such schools for profit; but, in villages 
or country districts, where the whole neighbourhood alffird no 
more than twenty or thirty children, how is such a thing to be ex¬ 
pected ? Sixpence a week is a high price for such a school ^ it 
IS more than the original price of the High School of Edin¬ 
burgh, where the pmons of the highest rank In Scofiaz^ edu-" 
cate their ctuklren in Latin, Greek, ai^ Geography, that 
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rate of xpiafter pence would not maintain « masti^of '* 
decent desci^ttuiA iti anch a situation as we are stqmosmg. it' 
would take ^ice as much. Yet thirty chii<dbmi of the yearn iSw’ 

• going to school, exclusive (rf* nine or ten wlaose parents ntky 
prefer educating them at home, and especially girls, answers to 
, a population of above four hundred inhabitants-and it is need* 
less to say how many districts there are in England and Wales, 
where not above four hundred persons live. If, however, we 
supjwse a moderate rate of quarter pence only to be paid, then 
the low^t number of Inhabitants who could afford to maintain 
a school must be above SOO; and this is about the average popula¬ 
tion of the parishes all England over, including cities ana towns, 
as well as country districts and villages.- Supposing, again, that 
we separate the parishes into two classes, those of cities or great 
towns, and country ones; we can reckon the average of the lat¬ 
ter at little more than 600—^which is evidently far too thin a 
population to maintain a school, trusting to the voluntary 
supply following the demand. 

This seems to settle the matter as to country districts; but e- 
veri in the towns where the poor might more easily supply them¬ 
selves with education, a difficulty occurs well deserving of at¬ 
tention. The supply of articles of prime necessity in every 
country, may safely be left to be regulated by the demand; and 
there is no risk of any class of persons b,cing long in want of 
them who can afford to pay a fair price for the acquisitiem ; be¬ 
cause all pretty nearly stand equally in need of them. But it 
is fttr otherwise with education. The poor are apt to underva¬ 
lue it, or at least to postpone it to more sensible objects; and 
if diere are many, or even several pci'sons in any district who' 
seek it not, their negligence puts it out of the r^h of those 
who desire it, because it reduces the number of scholars below 
that which can maintain a master* It would indeed be a fair 
position to lay down, that the whole of the poor in any country 
care considerably less for instruction than they ought; and that 
their wish for it is never strong and steady enough to command 
a regular and secure supply. Bad times come, and the quar¬ 
ter pence are grudged; the school is broke up. The distress 
|)asse& away, and the poor next year are anxious-for kntmo- 
tion: but a long time must now elapse before fuiother schoid 
will be ventured upon in that quarter where it had so lately 
failed. From a consideration of this circumstaaio^ it seems rea- 
^ sonabfo to cxui^ude, that they are right who mammin the prin¬ 
ciple of bringing Education to the door as it were of the poor 
ftikn, bodn in towns and country districts, by extraordinary en*» 
fxmragements to the eitablishmeitt of school requires a 
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eertain teal and a eerteiM« combinatioo to eSect it^ and way 
therefore nioatettfotly lie pkeed on die same footing n^idt ine 
erection of |itfolfdbwot4sj 

The e?imeeo 0 »tainei} in the X>i^t sigonUy confirms dua 
view of the subject m every poiticEuar. It may he seen^ sm 
doubb ^hat the avera^ number of children atteiiKlmg the smeh 
encfoM Day schools (exclusive of Dame schools) is cmW thirty* 
one; hut th^ the Tables also show, that a considerable pro* 
poi*do(n of these are educated by ehathable contributions. In¬ 
deed^ of the 478,000 children educated at unendowed Day 
schools, 168,000 are maintaiiiied by aubscriptiooy or other cha* 
rity. Almost the whole of the Stmday schools, too,, ore free 
schools; and of the 165,000 educated at endowed schools, caaly 
about 80,000 pay onarter pence. It thus appears, tlmt iifMrly 
ail the Sunday schools, and one half of the Day schools in 
£i»land; are supported by charity. 

But another ground is taken upon diis point by the objectors/ 
Seeing the impossibility of trusting to the poor themselves, they 
tell us, nevertheless, that we may trust to private beneficence. 
But this is a most follaoious argument, and is liable to be refuted 
by the very considerations to wiich its supporters appeal. The 
exertions which ebaritable persons have made in Poland for 
promoting Edncattcm, as well as for all oUier benevo^t pur¬ 
poses, ere far almve our praise. Nevertheless, such efforts must 
nave their limits; and we suspect those limits have of liate yeart* 
been reached. The fact, tliat die Biiu&h and Foreign Swocl 
Society never has at any time had an income ol' 25C^« a yeaiv 
even on paper, speaks volumes on this head. It is equally tri^ 
that the more individuals have exerted thomselvc^s in stich ef¬ 
forts, the more likely they arc now to l)o exhausted; and it is u 
known truth, that the difliculty uf oluaiiiitig subscriptions for 
new chanties, has of lute become almost insurniooniable* Be¬ 
sides, such resources are fiuctu.tliiig aiul iinccriain in their na¬ 
ture; and xrothing can l)e more obviotis than that sirolt a vari¬ 
able supply is ill adapted to meet a demand wlueb either is or 
ot^t to be made constant and regular. The charitublc labours 
of good and enlightened men for educating the Poor, are ue* 
eessarily oonfoned to populous places. Thete only can great 
meetings be hdd^ ana large contributiouv obtained. Accord- 
in|i!y we find, that the two great Hueieties for promoting Educa- 
Btm, the Nationali and (be British and Forcira Bchooiifociety, 
only, plant schools upon the new plan; aud, Uiis plan, from its 
must be confined to towns of coasklerable sise* We are 
gwtre, that mere private ihunificenoe has furnidiecl mAny sup-^ 
to the sasse good oaase; but that is a still more iMtocrtiqn^ 
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stipply^ Alms may be asleed; and therefore, there U for better 
ground for trusting to individual diarity for supporting the pour* 
But how iohg would it take before iudivufofus should beihiuk 
them of planting schools for the thousands of poor children who 
have now no aneins of instruction ? Let it be recollected, too^ 
that private eharity is not always veiy judiciously bestowed. A 
desire to do too much for a few children, is far more provident 
among the humane^ than a wise disposition to do somewhat for 
a greater number; and the truth is undeniable, that many well- 
intentiojied men have founded establishments of a kind reolfy 
hurtful to society, at a great cost^ when a tenth of the funds 
would, if well applied, nave proved really beneficial. 

But we are desired to look at the result; and the vast progress 
made of late years in Educaring the poor, is cited as a coniriixctn'g 
proof how much may be expected from this source; We join 
willingly in this appeal to facts; for we know that U must at once 
decide the whole question. From the Digest it ^pears, that 
there are about 145,000 children taught at the new l>ay schools, 
exclusive of those taught at Sunday sdbools,—which ought in 
this question to be kept apait^ both because almost all of them at¬ 
tend Day schools also, and because the tuition at Sunday schools, 
without any other, is extr^ely imperfect Now^ from the num¬ 
bers taught at these New schools, no one can doubt that a large 
deduction must be mbde for thope educated before their esta¬ 
blishment either at the same school previous to its being new- 
modelled, or at some neighbouring seminary, given up since 
the larger one was set on foot. Perhaps 100,000 is not too 
small a number for the whole addition made in the means of 
Education by those new schools during the last fifteen years; and 
at this rale, nearly forty years would be required to afford the 
means still wanting, even if we supposed private charity to make 
the same exertions during the next half century that it has dur¬ 
ing the last few years; whereas no man can pretend to expect 
such a thing; and, indeed, every one knows that those exer¬ 
tions are almost wholly confined to large towns. 

But the Digest likewise shows how many institutions of this 
description ate languishing for want of funds, and how many 
unendowed schoob of all kinds have been discontinued every¬ 
where from the same cause. The necessity of some Ic^ preca¬ 
rious supply being provided of an article of such primary neces- 
«ty as elementaiT education, % indeed, proved in ahnost eteiy 
pa^of these vofuines. 

The result of the Tables may now be shortly referred to, as 
*€atablbhiug b ey md all conttxiver^ the want oi education wjbidh 
, bbw exbts. llie Endowed Schools in England teach abeuf 
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of.flii agf to feto &ci(x4 pr 
f^rfl,eJ^]ajapy^am^*,*!ljfc,‘mclu^€^ al^, the hcf^.mh ffA&v 
^o(^ we muc^ littlil that 

ISjis^i 1^ ih ^ theiij Ve d^’act foff ^ithes^ 

we sh^^^ave about 5$6»0pQ children taught id;';]^'ajr 

about 10,0Q0 for d^c^edt i^hms, 
i^tshea havipg jnaade nope.' Tp thl^ numb^, of, 60^0^ 
Ve ,^,b(B added the diildren .belonging id ij^er^hs ‘ iii fhd up- 
{^, and nnddle classes of society who . eduei^ their ph^c^eh, 
particidarly daughters^ at home or. at boarding ach^I%, not 
noticed in the Tables, though frequendjr inVthe l^igi^t. Mr 
brougham,! from the population returns^ considered S6,0(^..aa 
g,proper allowance for tnis class* but, if thhig> too small; 
and the ne^itt addition made was inconte^biy much too large, 
except that he was desirous ^pf rather uhderst^iig than over¬ 
stating the dehcicncy. He allowed, of die 452,0^ . taught at 
Sunday schools, 1.00,000 os attending those institutions beyond 
thi^ numbers included in the column of Pay schools; the kndwn 
fwt being, that a greater proportion than seven*ninths of the 
Sunday scholars attend Week-day schoeds. The grand total of 
childretreducMod in any way, even in the scaiitv mei^pure deklt 
put; h^: Sunday schools, is thus only 750,000. Now, the 
estimede of the means of education for any country^ feqdirie^ 
that u|e^ should Jbe schods for one-tenth of the p^ulatbp ; 
but from the Pigest it clearly appears that a lar^r propurtidn 
18 requisite,'pi^cially if we tnclude the means Tor all cliiiss^ 
high as wfll as low. Mr Brougham redcops rather more 
oiicirnihth; but, Staking onc-tenth as the scale, it thus ^pehtd 
that there are only means of educating s^ven miUiohf and a 
half of the people in England, leavitig noless than two 
without any education, and tliree minions withouit the' 
fectuol education, n^iely, that obteihed at Day Xet 

us shortly compare this with the state of other'cphdt4<^^’' wimre 
popular .education is supposed to be well attond6d‘ tii. '' ^ ;• 
in Scotland,‘ tdkihg the average of tw;elvc cbundei^, the no- 
ptd^tion of which is 636,000, ana making allowance W uie 
education of upper classes, or for privitte tuition at all, theVc 
are schools between one-ninth ^d oner tenth of die po- 

pujatipn are.taught. In Holland, by’tjhe ll^orl of th^ CnM- 
igWibn of 1812, .at.ihe head of Syhich.wiw Mr CJuvSer* it 
pi^axa .that there wero. 4451 schoblss' where i 90,000 Atldfeh 
were inati^ucted, or onp-tehth of Ithp population; }n thl^ Phyj? 

VejiulwJ^huut^onie-eightlx pf ihe pc^le at^d Ihe'putish 
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schools; an^'notlii sixty is t6^'ljc foiiibdf^Bfi 
reaS.’ Prahpe presents a very ili^Perent piifture. The 


mating‘in •that cbutitiry may excite our admiration. IP 
• twjci vj^rs, . humliers had increased from 866,000; the pirP^ 
portion in 1817 having been only l-35th. During those well 
spent, and, let us say, truly glorious yeai*sof civil triumph, 7l20i 
schools had been planted, capable of educating 204,ii00 child* 
reh, and supplying the means'of education to a population of 
two millions, llic zeal of individuals being powerfully second* 
ed by the Governmeiit, in a very few j’eais' France will be as 
well educated as Holland. Wales apnears to be much worip 
off than England; there are not schools, even including Dame 
schools, for above onc-twontioth—that is, there are only tlie 
means of educating half the people of the principality. 

The inequality with whicii the*etlncation df which we have- 
been speaking is diffused through the different parts of Eng*, 
land, is a very striking circumstance; and affords .perhaps the 
strongest of all arguments against leaving matters to Lhemsclves, 
or relying entirely upon the charitable exertions of individuals. 
Jn the four northern counties of Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
Northumberland, and Durham, the average is about one-tenth; 
in 'yTestmorcland it is as high as one-severith or one-eighth— 
bejing superior to the Pays de l^iud, and consequently the best 
educat^ district in Europe. In Wilts and Somprsctsliire, the 
average is'one-eighteenth, or one-nineteenth ; in Laticaster and 
Ii/iij(|'d%e^ on'o-twentyfburth. But before the establishment of 
the new schools in Middlesex, it was as low jus one-fortysixth. 
Tliis fac^. respecting such a county, is truly deplorable. . Cal-r 
cijiia^ng, as w'e before did, for the whole country, it thus appears, 
that ,a^ the present momeilt there are not the meatis of Educa* 
tion^r ,one half the people in the metropolitan county; and 
btit a few years ago, there were three-fourths of that po- 
putadon destitute of those means 1 

We cannot'conclude tliis argument, without referring some^ 
what ipore particularly to the labi.urs of tlic two most merito¬ 
rious institutions whicn we have already mentioned. It is v&y- 
far indeed from our intention to undervalue their usefulness,, 
when we contend, that ^raetliing is wanting both more power- 
fid and ir^re permanent, than their constitiiuori and meaiis en-i 
' ^ble them jo accoihpltsh, for educating the whole people of 
•£nglai^> The Lanc^ter Society, or, as it is now colled, the 
RriUsb Wd ,For^%^ School Society, has long been familiar to 
’ our readers, thrdb^'ttie pAg6s df fJiis Journal. We, from thC 
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euiiest penod of tfie oc^trdtmy to the tM{toiiiie {[iltftfs 
of theturo Xo^dtudons gave^rUe, have exptessM ,onr dmdkl 
<^Hnioii fi^tur of the which pi^ofetse^ to tea6h the 

poor rpfiidi^ and writing, withotit distinction of sCct^ to 
echooS in whtdi ful forms or worship, send ail tiU^ei 6f 
mth, may mdiscriminately unim in bestowing th4 'foelitinMble 
benemts or education, alike necessary to make ^od ^djpl^ bf 
the Chuxeb, and followers of me Sects. But H never a|>- 
peered to us at all maintainable, as some prOfesimd to argue, 
that the National Society would not be productive of good Jn 
places where there was room for the exertions of both societies, 
that is to say, in all places of a certun size, where the exclusive 
plan might be adopted in one school for the education of church- 
mm, and the universal plan be pursued in another for sectaries 
as well as churchmen. And in places where there were no sec** 
taries, it was obvious that as rnuen good must be done if a school 
sras founded on the exclusive as on the universal plan,—^#lth 
this material difference, that the children attending it would be 
taught die rditgion of their fomilies, jas well as the common ele¬ 
ments of knovdedge. The only harm to be apprehended from 
the exclusive plan, unquestionably was, that in places of a small 
size, which could not maintain two sdiools, it was likely to pre¬ 
vent the chOdren of poor dissenting parents from receiving any 
instruction, unless they were preparm to give up their peculiar 
erced; that is, unless they were only dissenters in name. It is 
fair to add, that the experience of ten years has materially di- 
tninl»hed these apprehension«; and the praiseworthy liberality 
of the Directois of the National Society has been tending more 
and more towards opening their schooirdoors wide to ^1. The 
truth is, that the New System of Education is only adapted to 
great towns, as we have already observed; and in those there 
will alwf^s be abundant room for the execution of both the 
plans, without any risk of their interfering with each Other. 
But the National Society have wisely and bberally been render¬ 
ing their schools more and more accessible to consdedtious dis¬ 
senters from the Establishment; and the value of such cohccs- 
airnis is not to be lightly spoken of by sectaries, when it is re- 
odlected hosr much more ample the means of me one Society 
aee than tiiose of the other. 

Giving all praise to both those useful Bodies, let it be again 
remarked that their labours are necessarily subject to fltiOtua- 
tion, and limited in extent* Thus, the British and Foreign So¬ 
ciety has moie than once depended for Its existence upon the, 
exjjbMordinary exertions of two or three individuals like Jdseph 
fox and Wuliom Allen (if indeed, beside themselves, ^y'knel) 
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^o bq lQund)pi^wbf>,|]^v^ linked their fortunes, and pkdg^ 
<^eir credit ibr me 9 (?minon good, with a generous 
qf which ^ere is ji^k«jps J»o other e^i^ple on record.'' 
4$aieiety afterwards wa^ m^cbt, and we brieve has 
reUeved ^ jnuinber of f^sons coming forward with 
liffm m 'S/90ir each. The National Society, too, has been ob!i 
ed tooaii upon Ua jneoxbers, of late, for an extraordinaty co 
iribution to reUevc it, and enable It to pursue its laudable bounce. 
‘But such calls cannot be often repeats; they drain the source 
from iffhich the supplies proceed*; and they make even the best of 
us grow weary of well-doing.> The zeal or leading members may 
not cool; but no system can be long d^ended on which mmt 
be supported by extraordlnaw efforts. A fegular supply of 
means is wanted, which shall be sul^eot to no €^bs and doWs. 
The evidence before the Education Uommittce, who estamhiM 
the leading members of both Societies, pltunly shows how cramp¬ 
ed their operations are, for want^jOf funds. It is clearly proveil, 
that the grand difficulty in founding schools, even where thby 
are most wanted, is, tlie first expense, the cost of outfit, as it 
were, fyocal subscribers will be found who will support the 
school after it is once c*«tablishcd; because^ to raise 80/. or 100/. 
a year, 'is not so hard a task; but to raise 800/. or 1000/. for 
buiidi^ or buying a commodious schoolhouse and dwelling for 
the master, is not so easy a task. Accordin^y, the Committee 
reported, both In 1816 and 1818, in favour of^ants being given 
by Government, to enable the 'local subsorirors td overcome 
(his difficulty:—for it was manifest, that both die Societies to¬ 
gether could do little or nothing towards such purposes; (he 
one haying only 1200/v, and the other not, we believe, SOOOl. a 
year to meet all demands. How the money should be distri¬ 
buted was another question, and of far more difficulty and de¬ 
licacy. Tbe obvious method of entrusting each Society with a 
certain sum, was liable to serious objections. To invest private 
and irresponsible individuals witii large funds for a publick pur¬ 
pose, was, upon principle, extremely unadviseable; to in¬ 
corporate any bodies of men with this view, beside other ob- 
ja6tion& was open to thiim that the State protecting a religious 
est^lispnieiil, could hardly be said to act consistently, if it gnve 
^ual, or nearly cnual, encoumgement to the sectaries dissent¬ 
ing from that Establishment. That some such grants may be 
n^essary for the service of large towns, in addition to the pro- 
vj^ons of the general plan which We are Uboiit to describe, is 
hi^y probable; and m that case the distribution must unques- 
tjondoly be made upon the principles of tlie plan itself, and 
thresh tlic Cliai^ity Comam4nnei's> ot some oiner body of ro- 
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tponsible public^ to retun^ to the two Sot 

C!ietiefi> i.* i ^ ^ *** 

We have n^ntiooea opo^ veir cjbyiows limit to thfeir bepevof 
lent Operations. As t^e gref^t^ jeb^toatuni is sdiools in fi^aoea 
where tbei^ are none» ^s> it not only that u\ cotm^ 

try distHcts those societies never profess to attempt plaotlpganpi 
since ^ere the new methods do not apply«, but Uiatin large 
towns they have not th^ means, both together, of planting hSif 
a dozen in the course of a year—it mav be asked if) what their 
usefulness consists, and how so nmnyacnopls Wvebeen ^nded 
within the last fifteen vears upon the Hew Plan, all stated to be 
the work of one or other institution? The Educatioii l>igest 
unquestionably states a large numher of new schpois in all parts 
of the country. In England, there are tl22 Day schools and 
404 Sunday schools on toe New Plan—^and about 70 In Wales*^ 
making a total of about 1600 schools. This is com»idcrably un¬ 
der the numbers r^mrted by the two societies as in conneidon 
with them; and very possibly die clergy ma^ have omitted fepma 
in their Reports, that is to say, may have omitted tp mention 
that a given number of schools were conducted upon the new 
methods. But then as those returns contain all scnoolsso ccUii- 
ducted, whether in connexion with the two societies or not, it 
seems impossible to doubt that tlie Reports pf those societies 
take credit for more scliools than are actually conupeted with 
them. Blit a further remark is necessary gpon this point. It 
is not pretended that all, pr even any considerable number, of 
those schools, admitted to be in their coimexion, have been 
founded by their means. They have encogro^d fhc founds'* 
tion, by giving advice and information upon the subject gene<^ 
rally, and by corresponding with the asssociatipns: apd^ 
above all, they have educated teachers at their cenfri^ ^chonls 
in London, where many country schools have thus been able tA 
obtain masters. They have also occasionally given them a num¬ 
ber of books and lessons. But the substantial work has, Qf eoursat« 
been done by the activity, charity, and resources of tlie local W»b- 
scribers—except in the very few instances wheie, assistance in 
money has been lent by the Societies. As soon, po^'Cver, as a 
considerable number of new schools are ei^tali^sked. in ddforeuC 
parts of the country, the principal use of the Societies ceases t 
Because the funds for educating mastersf as well as for plying 
them when they are pUced, come from the local sifotcrffbera, 
it is for better for them to send masters to be educated in scaua 
neighbouring new school than in Lpndon* . ^ 

Thus, suppose a new school is devised at Bolton, and * fond 
piovided for pUmting it—the fost st^ |s to pxoeure a Wffof* 
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Noir, no one wiH «t the'prtSietrt ^ay prelend, thkt &h liui^, 

bers of masters ready taught either at the Borough Hoad or itf 
Baldwin’s G^dens, one 6f whom can be despatched at a oal^ 
to taAcethe school under his Once we thought such a mu¬ 

nificent sidi^e practicable; and as we trusted both Societies 
would oaUfine themselves to tpialify masters, so we had hoped ^ 
their funds would have enabled them to have a succession of these 
a^wa^ veady. The event has not realized those hopes. In 
the through Road Establishmcntf above all, the boarding and 
lodging lb smalt number of such masters was found to eiutaust 
all the funds, and involved the Enablishment in considerable 
difileuities. The good men at Bolton must therefore, at their 
own e^ense, send a young man to be qualified for his new o^ 
ficen There is an excellent school at Manchester, a few miles 
ofi^ where he’may loam the art as well as in London, and be 
boarded much cheaper. Why must they equip him for a jour¬ 
ney to London and back, merely that it may be said that their 
school is founded by one of the Societies ? in a word, it seems 
to us self-evident that those tuo excellent Institutions will com¬ 
mit tt great error if they do not now confine their operations to 
the Metropolis. They have propagated the method, and, thanks 
to their zeal and skill, it is sufficiently known, to render any fur¬ 
ther expense ill-judged, except for local purposes. ILondon, 
with a million of inhabitants, for only one half of whom there 
exist'thc means of education—London within their reach, be¬ 
fore tiieir eyes, spreads out to their htiinane and enlightened 
view a -scene of ignortincc, vice, and misery, which might ap¬ 
pal others, but ought to encourage them. It affords an ammo 
field for all their exertions; and they may rest assured, that 
the glorv of reforming such a community, or of putting it in the 
way of being rcfomiM, is for greater than that of most im- 
penectlv, and indeed nominaliy,' supcriiitciiding the improve^ 
ment of the whole kingdom^ 

But U^'this remark applies in some measure to both Socie¬ 
ties, hfow much more cogent is its application to that whose 
very name feminds us of the degree in which it is rising, 
from exoefo of humane afid cm^nsive zeal no doubt, agaiqst 
all fkness and modersdon ! The British and "Foreign School 
Society is founded in that very iLondon which we have been 
dehcribiug as in absolute ivaiit of schools, and tnor9 desti¬ 
tute of mttti than any portfdq of the Island* Moetijoig in 
.the Vfary Wofot parish of all this mejtrppqli^ in, i^t pil^s’s, 
where they cannot boast of more thgy the pitfonce revenue 
already it6 frequently deploied, they listen to rcpqriU of die pro¬ 
gress vmkb! wy'are ihaung with tlie hew method—inl^tGilcii's ? 
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>ro^ biit^ii IVtnc<**--%Jil»--Pfl9iind-<<^Rttwia^Fml«^^ 
en dkf^Mofiht EatSnii Caspian I Not tba4 wenn- 

jdenraM'^j^ a }ai>^^hi(ai:itht^y--4»ut we mmrta&n it tor bdlitr 
Irom btSnji^' 9 ppN*pnMe t6 lAke meafie of thet^^ciety, or jndicsioiis 
ittitheif^oiiintitatitdftlieikliMtiedYeidiM^i^b^ Thai, 

te itbe stattemoot t|dit« li^ ihnin ridiorie wkieli r^sMsenit tlio 
Society ae edneaimg, or' cveo aiding in dbe «daisetioni of S^aaoe, 
w)ien ^(»re is a most regularly arraiiged A.8«iciodon tlbem so 
iblly adequate for the ptugosef as ks iaboore abore detadad, 
during the last four ^are^ Have shown it to be? But tboBn- 
iidi and l^'oreign Sacscty may be ehe paroit iDf this GnlHcaa As¬ 
sociation. We do not say that there has been no acniBoiuon 
between them.; we beliwrt that ’Ae labours of Lanoastery aitdi'of 
the two Societies in this conn^^ and the soreeGs of the systeni 
here have had a niost beneficial effect in etkring np dve spirit 
now prerailng among our neighbours, and in direct&ng m«r 
2 eal in a right course. But we can hardly allow it to be sericms- 
ly iBalniainecf, that the French Bocie^y is a hraneh or a iboot 
of the British and Fordgn Societ}’^, w^n we recohect that in 
all its Reporfeg the name of Bell Is anifornaiiy coupled with and 
placed brfoTe that of Lancaster;; and that ime Frendk writeni, 
after their usual manaer, deny to dcM owr oountrymea thofincH 
rit of 4he invbiition, which they ascribe to thrir own pious and 
enlightened fellow-labourer. Father De la jSalle^ who flouriehcd 
a century ago. * f 

One word tuore mSy be added before quitting this edb^ct. 
Ilflie British and Foreign Society objects vehemently to the plan 
or e^clusioa adopted more or le*ts by the oilier bpststatiow; 4|nd 
Its members aire apt to eomplain that any cbardtasian should 
abow rsougnnace to eendtbeirokildreo toibe Laaeateev eehools. 
Dbr opinion in fiivohr of tlie Utiiveraal eystem has* been akeedy 


* Vitit desire to bOve it ^tanedy uoderatieod that our ol^ebtion 
JMere is ^otifiued entirely to this exeuirim philanthropy, whoa nude 
thO'OWect of such sbeieties as the one in queatioii. ypcxa iodividu- 
ab, istnust ever ratleot tbs highest honowu Xbue, noaae cfuijhear 
of die iabeuca enoauntared by Wiiliaas AUen in his long perilous 
^ouroimia4dbe)Eaab and .elsewhere, for the .purpose of pnii^^ing 
the new Motliodi wlfoopt feelings of the deepest gradtucw, p^^i* ^ 
man almoel; without parallel for gpouine philanthropyi m an of 
benevolence* But gli ihe good can ha done abroad by jCoi^U’ 
nimtions from thU tuniptry, is effected py one such persw'; pbda 
Sooi^y devoting hself to the same pursuits, is sufe of ^riradtn^ and 
Weakqiy'ig ipi cSeOhi at?»pw<J» wjtbotit rendeni^apj^^rdlfumie ser¬ 
vice abro^ ’ 





gtweiV botH now.Aiid spott^fqimer occasicj^j but we4|;)9i8t;|iro« 
test a^iart the biindneai rWhieb can induce anj ouu^ 
oharchmen with bigotry end intoierance for preferring 
\rbeiw the doctrines wf the Church are taught. Kothi^ lu 
history of oqutrovarsy ever was so unreaaon^le, A churchiniui 
as datdriHy fnefiers a school where the catechistn is taught^ as, a 
sectary prem one where tt^ excluded. Nor is it any answer 
to say, that the dissenter cannot send his child wh^e it is 
taaght, while the churchman may send his where it is excluded. 
He nia% undoubtedly; but he may also prefer the other; and 
this prei^nce produces no sort pf cril ej^ct, unless in the single 
case of the commurnty he lives in not being large or rich enough 
to support schools on both plans. As to the ^arge wbicii was 
brought against the National Society at first, that they were 
taking the work of education into their own hands in order to 
mar it;—they may now safely despise it ; tlicj have long outlived 
it; very early in their.career, they triumphantly put it 
down with the strong arm of Good Works. It was an outcry, 
indeed, never encouraged by the truly respectable leaders of the 
rival assocladon, whose toleration is in pre^ortion to tlieir wis> 
dom and their benevolence. But we feel the more anxious to 


state our own sentiments on this subject, because we were a> 
mong those who really did at first regard that Society with a 
certom distrust, from the intolerance which some of its ad^'o- 
Cates displayed. A more serious charge, however, remains to 
be brought against some of those excellent persons; we mean a- 
giaimt their good sense,~-*for of their nurc intentions no man can 
3oQbt. Symptoms have appeared of their aversion to any Par- 
Uaraentary proceedings conuected with Education. And the 
one which we single out as U^e most remarkable, is the entire 
Mlence of their yearly Eeports upon the subject of the Educa¬ 
tion Committee. There Is cerlamly in those documents no Ipck 
of detail upon all matters connected vitli Education. Every 
Hide anecdote is witli laudable industry picked up, and with ex- 
amplaiy minuteness detailed^ from all parts of the country hav¬ 
ing any bearing upon the subject. Hardly a circumstance oc- 
cnlrs respecting any school in any part df empire, that is not 
recorded. All the proceedings ot foreign societies and fbrmgn 
piinces in favour of popular instmetion, are enumerated* But 
year after year has passed, during whi<^ one trtfiing event has 
been place, which all tHuse Reports have passed over in 
profound silertce—probably because it happened in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood, and wa«t therefore of no account to a Bri¬ 
tish and rorc/gn Society;—w^e mcatf a ParHamfentary Inquiry 
ppneeruing the Education of the Poor In the British Pomipious 
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for England* Ail|^« 


--sn^ I^qpfry,;sud receiving tlie 

bonctwii of toe^XiCgisljituTjj, Jtf we were speaking/>f any olber 
men aod.f^jyp^r a$$pci«tiion>, we should be tempted toiuk. 
whether thi^ are jealpne of iWMs^menl—whether they will let 
nobody educate bi^ thieioeel^e&-*«-wfaether they dreed the nui»- 
ber of reisers becoming too great for the ekttmt of the hanrest^ 
whether, in a word, it is Inttriiclion of the people, or the glory 
of teaching them, ^at they harre at heart? wt theWeiU hnowB 
character of those woHby persons precludeii iho' possibility of 
liarbonrbig any sneh suspictons^ and wc aira itiifilmed to* believe, 
thiA the extraordinary appearanee' in quetdon is i^erahle to 
jealousy of another descrip^Oh,'—we momi the dread bf Parlia¬ 
ment acting upon the exclusive principle whifch the lklti4h and 
Foreign Society has certainly opposed with most con4!atent per¬ 
severance. Upon this we shall hereafter' offer a few observa¬ 
tions, after developing the plan now before Paritament. In the 
mean time, we cannot better close these preliminory remarks^ 
tlian in the words of an eminent writer, whoac spoculutiops npop 
the * Ctvil and Chiiium Extmom^ qf large Townsy ’ cannot be 
too highly commended, for the sound practical sense, as weU as 
the large and enlightened viewb of human nature, which every¬ 
where distinguish them. The Ibllowmg passages, from the last 
number of this excellent little woik, strongly lilusli'ate both the 
arguments which we have now been maintaining. 


* It is with common, as it is with Christian education. There'K 
not such a native and ^ontaneous demand for it in any countiy, Ob* 
wiU cidl forth a supply of it at all adequate to Ihe nde^s of the popu- 
Is^oq. If the people are left to themselves, tUey wilt not, by any 
originating movement of their own, emerge out of ignorance at the 
first; nor wifi they afterwards perpetuate any habii of education to 
which they may have been raised m the course of one generation,'if, 
in afi succeeding generatitms, they ate led; wholly to seek after s<^o- 
iarshtp, and whofiy to pay for it. To keep up popular learning, 
thf^e Is just the same reasop for an establishment, as we have already 
alleged in behalf of an establishment for rcfigioo. The artiple idU4 


;al repair ter tne pesmie ot eacb distinct lopaiity, to wnicfi pa- 
^under the inmulse or near and surroundmg example, may send 
uwv chUdmn for me purposes of education—^then let these im^nca ^ 
midri^lied to a su^ient extent, and under a Hght manageiMi Wii|l 
tU^b^urity be complete, both fur the people attaining a ngut mace 
of mentS^^tiTadon, and, they have\tlaiSd€;lR 

Itever again descending Cp l|h^ low slate out of which hpd * 

* Voluntary assb'dfadbns hdve come^rward in the diiuie of educa- 
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ticp, without wuting for ftnv ouch «ignftl. Afid if, to lo(^ e«ifideiit> 

forwai d to'% pirotoo^d etna, vHth'fi^bte and di^rt^ortfoibahel me^, 
be to incur tHo cha^afcttr of visionary, then we rear* that thfo ithptiUV- 
• tion tnurt be made to redt upon ako. Tney liave t3l bbdili 
gteatJy less Officlent than Hky 'targht hacve been, from theii' neglect lof 
the prifibipto of loedlity. ' There are many a^ciatione wliioh, by 
their resoureas, ‘Ooitrid have done that permanently nnd eubstaatiai^ 
for a district ttf the town, whiidi the^ have vainly attempted, and 
bove, therefore, done partially and auperhcialiy for the whole. Tin* 
money wbidi could have built a local achool, and eiuanated enough 
<vf interest for evtr to have kept it in repair, and'provided the teacher 
with a perpetual sakry, has been dissipated in transient and inefieo 
tual exertions for the accomplishment of a universid object. The 
error is, to have been led away, by the splendour of a conception, far 
greater than it was able to realize. It is this ambition, to plan be¬ 
yond the ability to execute, which has involved in fiiilure and mis¬ 
direction, so many of the elForts of philtuithropy. And they who 
have so precipitately counted on any general lesult, that would be at 
all sensible, from the proOeediugs of any one society, however mag¬ 
nificent in its scale, and however princely the offerings that were ren¬ 
dered to it, have evinced themselves well entitled to the character of 
visionaries. 

‘ The gveat mischief of any such society is, that it blinds the pub¬ 
lic eye to tlie utter inadequacy Of its own operations. It sends a 
feeble emanation over the whole city; which were doing an import¬ 
ant benefit, had it only the eSect of making the darkness visible. 
But, instead of tltio, we fear that the light winch it thus diffuses, ini- 
perfect as it is, is rjitcd, not according to the intensity with which it 
shines upon our population, but accoiding to tlie extent in which it is 
thinly and obscurely spread over them. The ttrv title of a schotd 
for ail, is enough to deceive u miscalculating public, into the imagi¬ 
nation, that all are ptovlded with schooling. If, instead of trying lo 
epgruss the whole, the society in ques^on bad concentrated its means 
and its energies upon a pari, and upon such a part too, as it could 
overtake most ihoioughly, there would hive beon no such perniciou» 
delusion in the way of nnderiug a soiia and entire benefit to the la¬ 
bouring classes. The very contrast it had produced between the 
district it so cffectuslTy bi ighttned, and the total daikncss of the sur¬ 
rounding or contiguous spaces, nould have fmeed that lesson upon 
the public notice, nhich, under iIk’ generalizing system, is thrown 
into disguise altogether. Instead of' a s<*bihiancc of education for the 
whole, let there be the subitunce of it in one pait; and this will at 
length spread and propagate its own likeness over all the other parts. 
It will serve, like the touch of a dame, to kindle the wbofo mass into 
a btilliancy as luminous as its own. It never would be permitted to 
^#^nd a barren and solitary ii'emorial. Ofher men would soon feel a 
responsibility in elhcr quarters, who nOw foel none at all. Other 
. rmueties would epti^djly mise in other distrii^s; and the whole 
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vhith wM ao^ifmfy louMllHr;. m iVie result of one groat oOganiaH- 
two, wiil at ic ug ih te moAa «Nit« bjf tbeoppositkui of Mccessive part* 
to one a n at hcn o’ ' 

* Our eomMfeauknoe, dinr tkeee nnsoiit, is, that no benevolent 
ciety ;l^ e^wcitwn chaU tta4«ttliico.a larger space of the city than it 
can provide for, both comaAeti^ and perpetually; by Msclaiming its 
families to a habit of acliowMifaip for ever, through the means of a 
permanent endowment, attached cadusivel^ to the district of its ope^ 
radons. It is far better to cultivate one district well, though all the 
others should be leil uotouclied, than to superficialiae over uie whole 
vi^. It is far better, that these other districts be thrown sis unpro¬ 
vided orphans, upon a benevolence that is sure to be called out at 
other times, and in other cirdes of society. Instead of casting upon 
them a feeble and languid rerard, it is infinitely betted to abandon 
them to the fresh, and powerful, and unexpended regards of other 
men. Let none of us think to monopolize all the benevolence of the 
world, or fear that no future band of philanthropists shall anse, to 
cariy the cause forward from that point at which we have exhausted 
our operations. If education is to be made tmittml in towns bf 
voluntary benevolence, it will not be by one great, but by many 
small successive exertions. The thing will be accomplished 
piecemeal; and what never could be done through the working of 
mie vast and unwieldy mechanism, may thus be completed most easi¬ 
ly, in tlie course of a single generation. —• But the spirit of benevio- 
lence Will not be evaporated amon^ all these difficulties: It wiU only 
be nurtured into greater strength, and guided into a path of truer wis¬ 
dom, and sobered into a habit of more humble, and, at the same time, 
far more cfiective perseverance. Man will at lengUi learn to become 
more practical, and less imaginative. He will hold it a worthier 
achievement to do for a little neighbourliood, than to devise for a 
whole world. He will give himself more assiduously to the object 
within his reach, and trust that there are other men and other means 
for accomplisliing the objects that are beyond it. The glorjf of 
establishing in our world, Uiat universal reign of truth and of right¬ 
eousness whidi is coming, will not be tlie glory of any one man; but 
it will be the glory of Him who sitteih above, and ptieth his many 
iniHioas of instruments for brining about this magnificent resoit. H 
is enough for each of us to be one of these instruments, to contribvue 
hts little kem to the cause, and look for tlie sum total as the product 
of innumeridile contributions, esch of them as meritorious, and many 
of them, perhaps, far more splendid and important tlian bis own, * 
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^e details into which wc have already eoteredt it a{M> 
ropn sufficiently niasifest, that the lawgiver who was cgjy^ 
ijpia to frame a svatem of National Education iu 
^^uries ago, and the X^ishiture of the piwsent day, irh^ 
vising a plan for supplying the want of ^ucation in 
had very diffierent tasks to perforin. In Scotland, there were 
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hfurd)^ sny neam «f isslruclKm Mnor^ dilbaed) kt tfamy 
P|^ M England sdioolftnre iloir planted; fLtd tSB»^ 4Jlevprin^ 
cipal diiiicuhies is ther^ore to accommodate the new »1 mi to 
toe existing order df thingi^ so as to improve and ammm it* 
and to make that which it created harmonise and not conflict 
with that which already esnsts# Another diffifcolty arises front 
tihe greater proportion of dissenters In Ei^land, and tlie greater 
difference cwT their tenets. Bnt with reference to the period 
when die Scotch Parish Schools were Brst attempted to be 
planted, this circumstance does not in reality create so great a 
distinciidn; because, although now the Scotdi Scceders differ 
chiefly from the church on matters of dheipUne, and those fbrnt 
the bulk of the dissidents from the establish^ churdi; yet, 
during the whole eff the seTcnteenth century Scotland was divide' 
ed into religious parties, remarkable for their mutual rancour, 
and differing most widely in all tlicir tenets. The exhausted 
State of the country, from excessive taxation, the grievous amount 
of the parish rates above all, and the admitted ineqiialky with 
which those press already upon the landed interest, may be 
stated as an additional obstacle to the favourable reception of 
any pkm which must to a certain, though doubtless an inconsi¬ 
derable degree, occasion at least a temporary increase of those 
burthens. We shall now proceed to describe the jirinciplcs of 
Mr Brougham’s plan, as gathered from the Bills before Parlia¬ 
ment. 

It consihts of four great branches, the nature and connexion 
of which may be best understood by supposing we had a dis¬ 
trict to improve by teaching. Tliojffsi object would be to find 
Hic means of providing a school, and endowing it with a suffi¬ 
cient salaiy. The neat would be to find a proper master, and 
U) keep him in the regular perfermBnee of his duty. The tkud 
would be to admit scholars npoiipro)>er terms, and to presciibc 
the fit method of educating tlian. The schoed bdng thus plant¬ 
ed, endowed, placed under a master, and filled with scliolai s, 
there would only remain the task of examining bow the endow¬ 
ments for education formerly existing in the district might be 
made most avtulable for the purpose, either by connecting them 
with the new school, or* by otbetwiae improving them. The 
same' order <ff infjatry iqiplies fo the whole country, and gives 
rise to the whole arrangements of the plan. The/frsf branch, 
then, is the EsiahUskmtnt of schools—the second^ the appohit- 
m«Rt, visitation and removal of *the third, the admission 

and tokioii of arkedurs—the fotaih, the improvement of old r»- 
• d ^fH emen tt, Hie three flHt branches fonn the sublets of one 
hfll t the laet h imted of in the other bilL 
• 1 
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hmmi^ ijiCnea:^ tHI^ f»«cb>^««ek4tat»i»^ tned bc4ca« 
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ikvoox of t;he propetai, ik^ ia>0m% imisi ^drUed^l ^t/mm^ 

or ^an^i^iv it ioto Tboa jthe Arrt V^adit 

<i|vldei> itself into l3iree-^tbe wf» tritdi endt 

tioft oF the pmp<^tk>n fyr pleating a 0r in iuif 

ecdcsMistifiai district that Is* anj great jfnudsl) or 

1. The Bill la;]^s down two ways in whtoh ftie qf]|ff|l^i|Qi^ 
Ito TVtsed dr moved. A eomplahu may he miale oetejiiiwi pm 
MKks that there is no sehool, or no anlSden^ school ^ 
trict, and that one, two, or three schuole are required far t|M» 
of the inhabitants! or an appUcatton may he made by i^e*pri<4 
vate conductors and owners of schools already carried on, and» 
failinff £>r wont of means, to place them upon the foodng ok 
parish schools, on ret tain conditions. It is necessary, U| order 
to insure the complaint being made, that various persons should 
be aulhorixed to prefer it« Accordingly, it may proceed, either 
from the Grand Jury at quarter &e<ision8, who may pre^ent^ as 
it were, themselves, or may adajfa the complaint made to them 
by any bou8ehoidei>-<or from the resident officiating minister of 
tlie district*—Or from two justices—or from five householders. 
If none of these persons can be found to complain, we maj be 
assured a school is not wanting in the place, either in the judg^ 
nient of liie inhabitants, or of the county at large. In order to 
make an etppltcaHmi^ the minisier, or two justices, or five house¬ 
holders, must concur with the conductors or master of the 
private school. Both Complaints and applications are to be 
made after four weeks* notice in the parish church or chapeh 
and upon the doors. Two or more <aQall districts may be |ouq- 
edin the proposal, the consents being here varied, so as to il»- 
chide all the ministers, and only to require tlirea householdere 
of each. 

S* Tba trial is to be by the Justices at Sessions, and thmr 
decision to be final on oil points referred to them. The parish; 
or diapelry ofiicers are to defend if they think fit, or i< required 
by five householders; but the Justices may award the to 
e^er patty. They msw order schools to be provided, not ex¬ 
ceeding three for esxy district; so that if several diibtricts ore 
joined, and a school is provided for them in cbmn'*on, opd 
afteswards, from increased population, more schools ehail be 
watded, itdl the number of parish schools shall not exceed three 
for eadk of the districts. The maatac*i salary is lihowiM iiinls* 
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ty; tmt hfe tt tb JlbiW ft *prttKfe wi4 fi<5rtfen; oi*, if 
not be lia<!, 'an a*ltow^<!lb fev itj of not more tbuti UMltf iwr 
• less than ■Toiir |»c»unds a j’ear. Ko ohang|(s of ealary arSa he 
made dtiritiiy anj^ rhasteii^fi menn^^eucy; but, wiwn the pUktt ll 
tracant, <he^persons paying adiod rates ^fiay, at a meeting witk 
notice* augment the salnir by any sum not exceeding twenty 
pounds, provided tiirec-nmrths of tbo meeting concur* The 
irpfiatrs of ihe school are to be made by the parish oflicers, as 
fiir as tgn pounds in two ycai>; but, if more be wanted, a com- 
fjdnint must be made either by the master, or, durtug a vacancy, 
by the persons aiithoriKcd to move, with the same mittces, and 
triable in like m inner as the complaint hir providing a school. 
In all trials, the Education Digest may be given In evidence; 
but It may be exfdained or rebutted by other proof* 

8. The Justices are to issue their warrant, which authorizes 
the minister and otiicers to obtain, from the l^ceiver-gcneral of 
of (he couniy, the sum specified for house and garden; and 
this is to be repaid to him l>y the Treasury, so far as 200/.; any 
thing over that to be paid out of the county rate. If aiiy pi'r- 
ftorfs property is retpiired, ho luust have niwl notice, so as to 
oppose the order at Session^, if be thou&tht iit; and a jury in 
the usual way, but from a neighbouring district, is to assess tlie 
damages, if he is to part w ith k. The parisli uflicers are not 
'to be concerned, under a penalty, tn any building, alteration 
<fi repairs, or in selling any building or land, without the esti* 
rtifttft of the county surveyor, Tiic master’s salary and repaira 
are to he levied, Tike other parish rates, upon the land owners. 
The liteehoid of the house and garden is to be in the master; 
but he hi dot to vote at elaecicnia of iuembem of Parliament, ia 
rusbeci of it, 

11. The school being thus ^tahlishcd and endowed, in or<* 
cter tidh secure its being mwayft 1»ught by a 6t master. It is clear 
that fOeans must be m'vised for requiring a proper muihJiccUton 
im^iemdidatesy for t^j^poirUinf^ him by proper auuiority, and 
fbir sitp^imssidtng, or vuUmg him during Ids incumbency, oe 
preventing him continuing longer in oiBce than while he 
shall be fit for it. The Second 'Drauch, therefore, subdivides 
ithelf imo three parts—the mtul^caiton and the ele(Ami of the 
rnilMer, and the xtisitation of die school. 

No prfson oarif cither be anointed master to a school pro> 
vided iip^ complaint, or continued in a sch'oid made a parish 
schmd by appltcadon, who is an ler or above l>0 years of age^ 
find who has not a certificate to his gof>d tliaracter, and being a 
rnUtUbdir of thd B^tablished Churoh, fivnn the cesidhne minister 

voi:.. xxxkv. Ko. 67. Q 
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and two Koufldioidprb of tbo pforuli in which h« hut 
Parish clerks are declared el^phle as schoolmsHera; but the 
fksiatii^ minister of the district is ineligible. * 

persons paying school rate, and tlie authorized ag^its 
of such as are absent, and have 1002. a year'in the parish, ane 
to trei'f, after a month’s notice, in the schoolhouse,'stid ckoose 
a master; the senior church-warden presiding, determinnig 
disputes as to votes, reading the certificates, and other testi- 
xnotnals of the candidates'; having a casting vote in case of 6q8a»- 
ality, and reporting to the officiating minuter the tiame of the 
person elected. Une minister is then to examine him'and hia 
certificate, and to notify to the ehurdi-warden his approval or 
rejection. If he rejects, a new election is to tdke place; if be 
improves, the election is complete. Where, upon applicayon^ 
the premises of the private school are eitlier ^ven over fior im>» 
^ing, or for less than their value, to thepariim, tbejastkesnum 
ordm* the former master to be continued, if duly qualified, and xf 
aroroved hy the minister; but all future vacancies are to be 
filled up in the manner already pointed out. 

3. Tlie Ordinary may visit all the Parish Schoob within liia 
diocese, either in person, or by the Dean within his deanery, 
the Chancellor within the diocese, or the Archdeacon withm 
the diocese or his archdeaconry, where it is divided. And the 
actual Visitor may remove the master, or may superannuate him, 
after fifteen years’ service, with a pension equal to two-thirds dt 
Ids salary, subject to an appeal to the Metropolitan, if tlm Or* 
d^ary viuts, or to the Ordinary, if any other person is the axx- 
tiwd vitttor. The Ordinary is to report yearly the state «f the 
adiiuds hi Ms diocese in the returns required oy the Residenot 
Acts, 441 & 57 Geo. III.; and the officuting minister is*to have 
access at all dmes to the schools in his parish, for the purpose 
of exaniining_^em. 

III. The Third Brauch relating to die Scholars, snbdiyidti 
ICsdf into two parts—their admission and tmtum, * 

1. The minmelr, wkh the advice of the diurch-wardeaa, is to 
fix ^e rate of quarter pence as often as the place of master is 
vucfoit; and that rate is not to exceed fourpme^ nor be leas 
one a week. The children of paupmrs an in XU 
caitoto pay a penny; and the minaster, wito toe adviear^ ftte 
aiKrs, may recommend any very poor tdiild to be admitted 
14ithout p^dng. No distinctioii whatewnr is to be made toxlie 
treatment of the ehfidien; and if the master tesehm ad^efttoa 
or extra learning) he is tougrec ae ho pleasto^dib'l^ 
parties. f*t* < *.’ * * >* 

The minister on eadi vacancy is to fix the hocttondittMlte 
ing, not exceeding^dght, nor Isas Uian six hours eday | and the* 
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fit 

tfantos of not exceeding twice a ycEU'^ and e fortnight 

each tiixie, or one xocmtli if taken at one time. Readinff, wvith 
ing and accctunta are to be taught in each school; and uie moEv 
' ter may hire on usher to assist bini} with the minister’s ap(»o» 
hationi Tlie Bible is to be ta tight, and no other religious book^ 
No bookr whatever is to be taught without the minister's consent; 
Imd he may direct such passages of Scripture as he thinks fit to 
be taught among others selected by the master. No religious 
vfordtip is to be used except suph as may consist m saying or 
Mftdin^the Lord’s Prayer, or other portions of Scripture. The 
<j^irrch catechism is to be taught one halfday in the week, and, 
if the minister directs it, also on the Sunday evening; and the 
scholars are to attend the parish church, with the master, or with 
those having care cd' them, once every hlunriay. But if anjr 
parent or other person having care of a child, notifies to die 
master that be desires the child not to attend the parish church 
or the school laeetiogs when the Catechism is taught, the mas« 
ter is strktly commanded not to punish, rebuke, admonish, or 
otherwise molest the child for his absence. 
ivdV. When we consider the state of old endowments, the de- 
^rats in tlieir constitution or in their management present ihcin- 
sehrea in different classes. Some foundations ate in abevauce 
hikr want of trustees, who have either died out altogether, or 
been reilnoed below the quorum appointed to fill up vaconciea. 
*fn odiers, the property of the Institution is ill managed with a 
view to revenue^ or security, or convenience, from want of poweto 
in the managers to deal with it. In many, the funds acMiallv 
enjoyed are applied in a manner little calcubited to accomplish 
the nbiects of the foundation; mid in not a few, those objects 
have tailed in whole or in part, through chiinges in the state of 
sactaty generally, or iu the circumstances of the neiglib<iurbqofi» 
so as to leave the whole, or a part of the funds, unfiqipUed. To 
pravide die general means of remedying ali tb^ defects, with¬ 
out the necessity of applying to Parliament in each case, is thf 
ebiectof the Itourth of^the Plan; which accordingly 

•uWlivldes itseii into fout' parts, beside a fzhb, intended to checK 
orkd prevent any abuse in the application of the remedy itsel|l 
pphiia these £ve subdtvhions relate to the fi*Uiu*e of 
unpfowd adininifitratiou of funds —the improved ajfpUeaium 
taS lunda-Hdie ffuktre of and the ^AetJes upon llic mi^ose* 

ediltw &l»<piwoeflitK remedies. The Bill relates only to endows 
■UBtst^oHptotod wlto edttcatbn; but its provisions are cquiUj 
ehnaittea^whEto^rt aiad it will moat probably 
he extended to them, when it W been adopted with rei^ect to 
fAttEMtkntn » V « 

. * .1 Q 2 * 
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1. Whqre the number of the trustees has been reduced below 
the quorum, the remainii^g'trusitees arc allbwod to fill up i3ie 
vacancies; where all are gone, the special ‘tisitor, if there be 
one, may naine; where there isi none, the founder’s hefir ntuy 
name; where he can’t be found, the clerk of the^ peaCe may 
hold the legal estate, if above five pounds a year; and any three 
commissioners of charity abuses, if under five pounds. 

2. Trustees are allowed to sell, mortgage, pledge, or exchange,- 
for repairs, or for impiWcment of the revenue or property; 
the price being always paid into the hands of the county receiv¬ 
er, or accountant-general, who are only to pay it over upon an 
order from a court of equity, or from the charity commis^ionets, 
and to pay it back to the purchaser, if the sale is nbt allowed. 
A declaratory clause is added against trustees being parties to 
any such transactions, or to any lease of the trust-property. 

3. Managers of endowed grammar schools arc declared to 
have power to bargain with masters already appointed for teach¬ 
ing reading, writing and accounts, beside grammar; to appoint 
masters, on future vacancies, with the condition of their st> 
teaching; to bargain with existing masters, or presenbe a con¬ 
dition to the future masters to teach more than the numbers dr 
classes limited by the foundation, and to take a limited number 
of boarders, or none at all. Managers of charities are ew/wterr- 
cd to confine them to teaching, where the numbers appointed 
to be clothed, or boarded, or lodged, cannot be so maintained; 
and the provisions of the Mortmain Act are prospectively Ex¬ 
tended to personal estates given or lefl for clothing,' boarding, or 
lodging children. Managers ofeducation funds, where no'schcol 
is built, are empowered to apply them in aid of parish schdok, 
fulfilling the purposes of the endowment; and where children 
of one parish are appointed to be educated in anotbm', thie' ma¬ 
nagers are empowered to educate them at the schools of their 
own parish. Managers of endowed schools are cmpb'iVfefEd to 
make applicalionSi as in Branch I., to put them on the fooiSlig 
of parish schools; the master to be appointed as in BfdhCk ii. 
Where the funds are insufficient to afford their full salary,' and 
where they are sufficient, the masters to he always app6intcd as 
directed in the endowment, subject only to the quedification, 
and to the approbation of the Ordinary; but in all other re¬ 
spects, the school is to be subject to the regulations of thOse acts, 
except that the visitation shall be in the i^ecial visitor, if theTe 
be one. 

4 . Where the object of an endowment hais failed hi whole or 

part, the managers may profound d either *to * court of 

equity, or to the charity commis&ioDi^x^ for applying adidlq 
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lunds^ or tlip unapplied surplus, in providing parish sctioola; 
the seheme k> be approved by those tribunals, cither wholh^ or 
• V!itli su^h altcratioHs as the propounders may assent to. They 
inay direct tlic planting of schools; and, if the fund is inade¬ 
quate to provide the whole salaries, application may be made to 
Mipply the deficiency, as in Branch I., with the same consents 
and notices. If the fund is sufficient to pay the whole salary 
of any school, the appointment of master may be directed to 
be always as directed in the endowment, -subject to the appro¬ 
bation df the Ordinary; and to his visitation, as in Branch II., 
except where there is a special visitor; in which case, he shall 
both approve and visit. 

5. Nothing under this Fourth Branch can be done without 
three moiitlis notice on the church-doors and schoolhousc, if 
any school is concerned; and a memorandum of whatever is 
done must be filed by the clerk of •the peace one month after¬ 
wards, and open to all for a shilling fee. Any two persons what¬ 
ever may petition, either before or within two months after any 
tiling is done, under tlic 52 Geo. Ill,, unless it has been done 
lay the Justices, or a court of equity, or the Charity Commission¬ 
ers.; and the court may prohibit or rescind. Wherever there 
k a Special Visitor, his consent must be bad; and where there 
; is none, that of either the Ordinary or Metropolitan. Where- 
eyer any school is built, or endowed, or aided out of any fund, 
the donor’s name, and dates of the foundation and improve- 
are to be carved upon the building. Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Universities, and great public schools, are exciept^ 
iifou) boUi acts. 

. The plan of which we have now given a faithful sketch, af¬ 
fords much matter of remark, and is quite certain to produde 
some controversy. Upon its various details, and even upon the 
. leading principles whicn have regulated its construction, we shall 
at present forbear to comment; and shall confine our attention, 
in the little that remains of this article, to the portion of it which 
is Hkely, to create the most difference of opinion—we mean, Ae 
ccainexlipn between the proposed Establishment forNational Edu¬ 
cation, and the existing Church Establishment. Nor shall we 
.now gO'through even the whole of this subject; for although it 
. is possible that some persons m^ object to tlie principle of leav¬ 
ing the parish schools open to Dissenters, by excluding, for the 
speh religious instruction as would prevent any con- 
fSckntious,sectsay frout sending his children there, yet we can 
hardly an^cipirte any i^^erable stress being laid m>on so uii- 
’ just and intolerant a doctrine ip the present day. If the whole 
community is to pay for the school, to the whole community it 
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should in all reason and falifiv^ss be,open; and surely no rational 
or liberal member of the CHureb would cotiteitd ibr such ah 
arrangement as should, increase the burthens already borne by 
Diissenters in support vS an Establishment, fn>ni the benefits of 
which they are necssarily excluded—burthens justified by their 
abstdutc necessity in regard to the Established Church, but for 
that reason u> be tarried no further than the necessity prescrifejis. 
It is rather from an opposite ouartcr that we anticipate sonfe 
objections'; we moan (ioni the Dissenters, who appear already 
to have conceived an alaruj, jind who, we cannot help thinking, 
have been inisicd in the notions they liavc formed of the 
sure. Perhaps many of the most liberal among that most 
spcctable class of men, may be convinced of the mistakes under 
w'liicJi they have laboured, by attending to the foregoing ana¬ 
lysis of the measure. But w’e shall, w'lth the utmost deference, 
and the most sincere good-will towards the whole body, pro¬ 
ceed to submit a few additional remarks upon this interesting 
topic, in order still further to remove the existing misappre- 
liensions. 

First of all, it is to be observed, that the Plan in question pro¬ 
fessedly and openly connects itself with the Church Establish¬ 
ment ; it avow’s and claims this alliance; so that they make no 
discoveiy, and still less detect any hidden design in its con- 
1 ^‘uction, who charge it w^ith such a connexion, or maintain 
, i^at its tendoijcy is to give the clergy an influence uport the edo- 
cation of yoiitli. But let us only attend to the strong reasons 
which exist for this arrangement. When a new sylsteni is to be 
established of so extensive a description, it is most natural to 
wish that it should be engrafted upon one already existing, and 
which has been coeval with the existence of the Government. 
Kothirig can tend more to give solidity and permanence to the 
fabric we are rearing, than building it on such a foundation. 
Again, the new system is to be local in all its arrangements^ 
and to have its seat in the particular districts of the country; 
Would any man reject the known and ancient divirion of the 
kingdom into parishes and chapeJries, in order to subdivide it 
anew, by cutting it into squares, like some of the most specula¬ 
tive reformers, or splitting it into litde compartments, with a 
pond or maypole in each, as the French divided their country 
Mito larger departments, by rivers and mountains ? Theparo- 
<fliial division, moreover, is analogous to the one required in its 
ob}c‘ct; the one refers to the neigbhou^^P^^ of the ciiui'ch, and 
the residence of the parson; ihe.pthet to the position of the » 
schoolhouse ami dwelling..of the.'.master. To jtakeecdle* 
siastical distribution of the country, their^rey was mat? 
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ter of course. JButas the school and church boundaries were 
to be. the saine^ it followed that the living parts of the P!^, its 
.It weri^, might correspond with great convenience. Btit a ceiv 
iain mechitnism was to be found, or made, for electing the mai^ 
-ter; and.if one could conveniently be found, that was a good 
reason for not making it. Were it not better to use the church¬ 
wardens already known to the law, and accustomed to parochial 
offices, than to contrive new functionaries for calling meetings, 
levying rates, and looking after buildings or repairs? The mas¬ 
ter, wi^n once elected, was to be superintended by some higher 
authority. The Ordinary of the diocese, with his assistants, 
has already the superintendence of each parish quoad sacra ; 
and nothing could be. more convenient than to vest in the same 
known quarter the visitation of tlie schools. Some inspectio!! 
was desirable as to lesser particulars; and a person of learning 
and character being already established in each district, was it 
fit to reject lus services because he also ha;})pened to have the 
C^re of religion witliin the same bounds ? Discretion and au¬ 
thority in all these particulars, and in others which we have 
stated fibove, was to be vested in some persons; and those must 
be persons of responsible character, knoAvn to the publick, ac^ 
pustomed to instruction, of sufficient learning themselves, and, 
above all, persons perpetually existing, by continued uninter¬ 
rupted succession. Could any thing nave been more absurd, 
than tp pass over the parochial clergy, who seemed made for 
the vpry purpose, there being necessarily one of the body 
each district where such a functionary was required ? Surely 
the strongest reasons must be urged against this arrangement, 
to. justify the Legislature in hesitating about taking advantage 
of a machinery ready made, and so peculiarly adapted to the 
purpose. We are now only arguing upon the ground of con¬ 
venience; and purposely because this is a ground on whii^ 
the inost ri^d Dissenter from the Establishment may, consist¬ 
ently and conscientiously, meet the members of it; and if they 
have a common object in view, the Education of tlie People, they 
musj; concur in adopting that plan which most easily and per¬ 
manently secures the object by means of existing institutions, 
unless it can be shown that serious evils are likely to arise front 
seeiiiing such mid in such a quarter. Let us see then what those 
dangers are which the Dissenter may apprehend. 

He objects, first of all, to the increased power which this 
plain will give to ^bc Churchy and, if any considerable power 
j were,so conferred by \t, he would have a perfect right to leal 
’ this repugaapee. - But we cannot hdlp tliinsing that he greatly 
pvcrrati^ itl l^otliing can be iijiore foUataous than to suppose 



that the veti9 wijl give hiea^ihe chojce of tfce, 

nia!»ter. All ;lv>us^i^l4^ |tr«, to elect; amV jiut the 
roUf'd on as p|i^{bte, in stane parts of the cotjntryi /tliat 

the nj^jo^ of the inhahltants are Dissenters, how can the-par¬ 
son cver cojnpel them to elect the man of his clujice.?. It is 
trucj tliajt they cannot compel him to approve the ntan -ctf;their 
choice; but does nc^ every one at ali zicquainted with such 
matters know, that, in practice, such dift’erences always end in a 
coinprotnisc ? The electors may not succeed in carrying their 
man, and the parson will assuredly not carry his; birt. some 
third person will be taken, probably better adapted ior the 
place, at least free from Urn chief objections wh'ch one parly 
Juki to eacli ol the other two. Bill such controversies will be 
ra»‘t‘; and practically the matter will beaccoinini'dated: htre- 

cver the minister lives on good terms with hb flock, his advice 
will have its we-ight on the one hand, and tlieir wishes will w-eigh 
with him on the other. For let it be observed, that the restdent 
and qfficiutirtif minister alone is to irileriere, either in the elec¬ 
tion or in utiy other part otThe Plan;—and there is a much bet-f 
ter security against contentions and jarrings between him and 
the parish, than between the nonresident incumbent, and those 
who only know him by paying tithes. But it i-s said that the 
master will bo a mero crijaiure of the parson. Notliing con be 
more uidbutided ihsui such a fear, 'i'he moment he is elected 
and approved, he holds his oflice peiiectly independent; and 
care is tikeu in tlie Plan to prevent the least influence from be¬ 
ing exercised over him by the parson, who has no authority 
whatever to interlere as K; eithci' salarj’, or hours, or vacations, 
e;tcept when die place of master is vacant. Every arrangement 
is made during that vacuncy, and is to last as long as the mas¬ 
ter continues in office^ * 

The*Bishop, however, maybe soid to exercise more,efl'ec- 
tual controul oyer the master. But this is very difiereul from 
a local power. Practically speaking, how can a parish school-, 
master so far come in contact with tlie diocesan us to make 
him swerve, through private pique, from the line ol impartial 
justice? Besides, the Bishop acts in this, as in all eases of vi¬ 
sitation, upint his responsibility; he is before the world; his 
conduct maybe canvassed; and Parliament is .open to com¬ 
plaints if he abuses his power. Nor must it be forgotten, that 
no senteufc of rempYal can be carried into effect without the 

^^— —_—- , —^ ^ ^ ^ 

* The authority given tjp the parsao to approve of an usher, seefna 
the only exception to this principle, iptroduetd probably from nw^* 
ces^ty; but an appeal may be giveq.tp 9fdm»ry in , t ,. 



rately iii^€teti^©d tl»<* case and lieard the partied 
thw'powairs-ot'ihe Act^ a tourt of law.wotild 'compel th^nV 'fd^' 
hear belbrc they «leterniTnedi Is it contended tb«t the Bishops 
will dismisu;«chooh‘niiiiters whd do n .t favour their own'views 
of tempoiai-policy, or religious docti me? But the Plan wisely 
excludes the Master from nil share n political contests, by de¬ 
priving him o( SI vote; and it is difficult to discern in what-way 
he ctiU influence the religious opinions of his scholars, when he 
isrnett alixiiwed to teach any religion-, book but that to wliich all 
swts equally appeal. And ihjs leads us to the grand objection 
of all—the fear that all children will be made Cnurchmen, whe¬ 
ther they and their pru'ents will or no. 

New, wc own ourselves unable to perceive by what means 
this process of conversion can be carried on. Cliildren at the 
early ago of five or six, and even as old as eight or nine, are 
surely not very likely to imbibe the principles of one creed rather 
than another; nor, if they should receive any slight impressions 
in favour of particular forms or dectrines, are they very likely to 
retain them m their liper years. Will not .my man of ordinary ^ 
sense l)e persuaded, that, as far as regards the sect to which a 
tiiild shall ixjlong, hif: tuition un4ler eleven or twelve years of 
age is of very trlfl ng importance, compared with what he learns 
after that period of life ? Wc by no means undervalue the use¬ 
fulness of early, even of the curliest, religious impressions. We 
are aware tbai the infant mind may be imbued with a sense of 
the great truths of religion—those truths wdiich all sects equally 
admit e.nd revere in common. Wc grant, too, that habits of 
decent respect for the outward cniinances of religion, the cere¬ 
monial of a particular elmrch, ntay be formed at a very tender 
uge. But we cannt»(, ijuagme that the nice points on which' 
Churchmen and IKetiaries differ, are very likely to occupy a 
child’s attention, or to engrave themselves on his memory, at 
least to the exclusion of his n-ason and reflexion upon further 
inquiry' in after life, yuj'.posing, then, that the New Plan took 
no f>Z'CCAUtions afc all to prevent one doctrine more than another 
from being taught, or one form of woi^hip rather than another 
from being adopted, in the parish schools, wc are clearly of opi¬ 
nion that the children of Di-ssenters educated there would not 
on that account be made converts from the faith of their pa¬ 
rents, and would only learn that res|>ect for the ordinances and 
observances of the Churcli which the best and wisest of the body 
have. 'never.falKxI to pay, even while they differed. But it U 
most ftf that the matter should not rest here: it is most just that 
• the stmtples of the parents siiOtild be consulted, and that the 
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gchools for which all pay should be open, to the children of 
all, without the possibility of the most tender conscience being 
hurt by taking advantage of the institution. The Plan appears 
to remove every ground of cavil on this head. The Biole a- 
Ion 65 of all books of religion, is sui&rcd to be taught^ no fcntn 
of prayer, except that which all Christians use ^ike, is to be 
adopted; the Catechism of the Church is only to be taught at 
an bom* when the children of dissenting parents may ^ent 
themselves; and attendance at church is to be perfectly volun- 
tury also. Is it not uncandid to represent this arrangement as 
excluding Dissenters from the benefit of the Institution ? The 
Churchmen might as well say, that because the Catechism is not 
taught daily, and because the Liturgy is not daily read, there¬ 
fore they cannot conscientiously send their children to the pa¬ 
rish schools. It is plain that as much is required from the one 
as from the other, in the way mutual sacrifice, for the sake of 
a common benefit to all. 

Still the Dissenters contend tliat the system is clerical; that 
the priests and bishops have too great sway in it; and that they 
■cannot take the bwiefit of such a scheme. Yet, who ever 
thought of carrying this refinement into any of die other esta¬ 
blishments connected far more intimately with the Church ? 
Do not conscientious Dissenters send their children to the uni¬ 
versities and publick schools, whicli ai e completely ecclesiasti¬ 
cal in all their branches ? They will not, indeed, permit them 
to take degrees which require subscription to the thirty-nine 
Arlicles; but the rest of the academical course they freely allow 
tJiem to pursue. Nay, why should the Dissenters refuse to give 
their chikl education at a school, because a part of the Churcli 
has had some concern in the choice of the master, any more 
than they abstain from employing a Catholic to teach musick, 
pr French or Italian, in the upper classes of society, or in its 
humbler walks refuse parish relief from the hands of die minis¬ 
ter and parish officers ? Let the evidence of some eminent sec¬ 
tarians before the Education Committee be examined, where 
they are questioned upon the principle adopted in the Report 
of J818, and pursued in Mr Brougham’s Plan. It is very in¬ 
structive ; for it shows diat the only argument which they ad¬ 
duce, when pressed to state the bad consequences apprehended 
from the controul of the Church over the school, is the dread 
that the fittest- master would not always be chosen. Now sup¬ 
pose this to be true in a still greater degree than they have 
stated ; suppose that die fittest were never chosen; we still luajf ^ 
venture to suggest, that teaching young children to read, writer 
ipd cipher, is not the most diffic>i|t pf nil task% hut onf which • 
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a niian of good charactser and ordinary accomplishments may be 
able to perfi>rm ; and that, ihereforr, no very enormous mis- 
, chief would ensue either to the Dissenter or to the cause df edu¬ 
cation,’ were the most coinjxjtent perstni passed over, and an 
infcrit^ artist 'a|Tfpointed, provided he could do the work ; lor 
surely no man will pretend to be afraid that the system can 
end ^ chasing a set of masters who can neither write nor read, 
ITie Dissenters, or rather some among that worthy and re¬ 
spectable Body, have decried all attempts atKjstabiishing a na¬ 
tional system ol' tHliication as superfluous. They have alleged, 
that Mr Brougham greatly over rites the defects in the existing 
means of instruction; for, it seems, ‘ they art* convinced, by 
their own inquiries, that those means are not deficient. * Jsure- 
ly it can hardly be admitted, that this is the language of candid 
reasoners, only seeking after the truth. Surely it is somewhat 
too much to claim from the publlck an implicit confidence in 
the result of such * iiujuiries. * Mr Brougham’s statements are 
the numerical results of an inquiry curried on for years among 
the persons best able to report the state of "education in each 
village and ham*el of the Island. Those persons have, by the 
most minute details of matters within their own knowledge, en¬ 
abled him to state the exact numbers of schools actually exist¬ 
ing, and the number of children actually taught in each. Ei¬ 
ther the Population {)f the country has fallen away three mil¬ 
lions within the last few' 5 'ears, or the deficit is what he has 
stated to Parliament; unless hnleed the objectors mean to deny 
the truth of the Parochial lletdtns, and to charge all the clergy 
of the country, to the numl>er of twelve thousand, with a con¬ 
spiracy to understate the number of schools or of children taught. 
Those who set up against such documents as these, their * rea¬ 
son to think ’ from ‘ their inquiries, ’ in common justice to the 
magnitude of such a subject, should have recollected that those 
with •whom they w'cre differing had inquired also, and that they 
had shown, in full detail, the grounds of their ‘ reasons for 
thinking ’ the most lamentable deficiency existed. 

It has also been said, in a manner if possible more vague and 
atuitous, that it would be hard if the Dissenters, who educate 
att their own children, were compelled to contribute towards the 
edui^tion of others. They require no new system of instruc¬ 
tion, it seems, themselves, and are quite content with the pre¬ 
sent Xtate of tiling^. 'J'hese assertions are easily made, and, nn* 
questidinably, they come either from persons profoundly igno- 
, rant of the iruth, or hostile to the Plan, for reasons which they 
are unwilling to avow; for nothing ever was more unfounded 
^an fhis statebiient. T^e mtddimg classes of Dissenters educate 
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tlicir own dhlldrcn like their neighbours of the same class in so¬ 
ciety. 'I'he wealthier members of the body, too, haji^e been most 
laudably zealous in aflbrdiug, by their charitsiblc contributions) 
the blessings of instruction to many of their poorer brethren. 
Thus the various schools established on the llritish and Foreign 
Society’s plan, receive many thousands of their children, as well 
as of the children of churchmen. But it is neither true that Dis¬ 
senters alone support those schools, nor that all their poor, or 
any thing like ife, receive the needful portion of instruction. 
There are whole districts in London and its neighbourhood, 
and in all the great towns of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Chesliire, 
Leicestershire and Lincolnshire, where the Dissenters form a 
consiilcrablc proportion of the population, and where the means 
of education are wanting to their pool', as well as to the other 
classes of poor, in the same, or nearly the same, proportions. 
While we admit how much this respectable body of men have 
done for education, let us not forget, in llie present argument, 
how much has been done by the piety and benevolence of the 
LstaWishment. The Digest sliow’s that permanent endowments 
exist in England, w'ith a revenue, at this moment, of above 
:i00,000/. 11 year, but which is worth, if duly improved, and all 
property included, near half a million, wliich already afford edu¬ 
cation to 165,000 children, and might, with ease, instruct 
200 ,000; and it is certain that this magnificent w'ork is all rais¬ 
ed by the hands of churchmen, who have thus for ever provided 
tile means of educating two millions of the people. Were we 
to reason upon the principles’adopted by those whom wc are 
now most reluctantly foixcd to combat, we shoulil be entitled to 
contend, that such good works of the Church well entitled her 
to confidence in this question. At least they who argue that no 
scheme should be adopted against the wishes i)f the Dissenters, 
because those worthy and conscientious men have done so much 
for education themselves, may fairly be met by a statement of 
how much more has been done by the Establishment; and all 
the pains taken, and zeal displayed by the resident pfirochial 
clergy in helping the labours of the Education Committee, may 
well be appealed to in further support of the same ai’gumcnt. 

To conclude, we firmly believe that we have now been meet¬ 
ing the reasons of a few only among them; and we most earnest¬ 
ly implore the Dissenters at large to turn a deaf car towards any 
restless agitators who may, on the present important occasion, 
seek the means of gratifying their own spleen or vanity by fb- 
menting suspicions and ill will among their more resp^tk^^e 
and conscientious brethren. It is not very easy, however piec¬ 
ing it might be, to refuse our l>eiief to the suggestion, tb{(t a- 
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mong the reasons which have been urged in different quarters, 
there are some on which those who used them for the purposes 
of controversy did not place ajiy reliance; and that other mo¬ 
tives dictated the opposition which those arguments were em¬ 
ployed to justify. The Kody of the Dissenters never can so fur 
shut their to all that passes around them, as to believe thdt 
all the poor are well educated—or even all their own poor: nor 
can they so far forget all their owm principles of pure and en¬ 
lightened charity, as to be lukewarm upon the (question of a 
plan for universal instruction. What Uicy do not really be¬ 
lieve, they are wholly incapable of maintaining as a cover for 
what they chuse not to avow. A more honest body of men 
exists not in the world, nor one more devoted to the cause of 
civil liberty, and more desirous of promoting the improvement 
of their fellow-creatures. To them at large we should fearless¬ 
ly appeal, even if the question were about founding, at the ex¬ 
pense of the whole community, a system which could only give 
full instruction to the children of all churchmen ; because they 
know so well the infinite importance of even this good to the 
whole State, and to its liberties, religious as'wxdl as civil, that 
they would cheerfully contribute their share* towards the attain¬ 
ment of it, and overlook the injustice of being made to pay for 
benefits from which their own sect were excluded. 

Why do we express such a confidence in their liberality ? Be¬ 
cause they arc at once enlightened and humane—but also because 
we never heard of their raising any serious objection either to the 
annual grants to the }x>or clergv', or to the million lately voted for 
building churches, to which they contributed their share, although 
without the possibility of benehting by it—nay, with the avowed 
reason of the grant before their eyes, that the want of churches 
multiplied sectaries. Can we doubt that, in behalf of Education, 
they would make equal sacrifices ? No—But they are called upon 
to make none at all. Their scruples arc consulted; their pecu¬ 
liar interests are preserved ; the schools which they are requir¬ 
ed to support are, in the strictest and largest sense of the word, 
schools for all. It would be in the highest degree unjust, then, 
to suspect diem of joining the clamour which some are trying 
to raise; above all, of endeavouring to cry down the whole 
Plan, without attempting to amend the parts which they dislike, 
and of using arguments which go to stop every effort in favour 
of National Education, because some of the measures proposed 
appear to them objectionable. Let us hope that such attempts 
will fail as they deserve; and that the painful sight will not, up¬ 
on this gfeat occasion, be displayed, of the best friends to the 
tia^iness and improvement of mankind taking the very course 
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most agreeable to the victims of bigotry, and tlie patrons of 
servile principles. ^ 


* As a justification of our distrust in the candour of some active 
men in London amonfr the Dissenters, we may njtntion^the appear¬ 
ance of resolutions concerning Mr Brougham’s plan, because it itn- 

5 >osed a Sacramental Test, a week after the provision had been open* 
y given up. 

We have avoided loading this article with a comparative statement 
of the Scotch System of Parish Schools, and the System proposed 
for England, because we trust that we shall soon have an opportunity 
of discussing the improvements that are universally admitted to be 
wanting in the former ; and notice has been given h» Parliament that 
these will be made the subject of a separate measure. Wc may here 
observe, however, upon the subject of the prejudices said to be en¬ 
tertained by our Presbyterian brethren of the South, against the in¬ 
terference of the Parson with the appointment, and of the Bishop 
with the superintendence of Masters, that this principle, muialis mu* 
iandisy is amply recognused in our Scotch scheme. The minister, 
with the heritors, elects ; the V>*Ci'bytery approves and visits—^reinovT 
ing without appeal, .if it thinks fit. Undoubtedly the Presbytery, 
acting as a court, may be, in the eyes of Presbyterians at least, bet¬ 
ter fit to discharge the visitatorial office. But an Episcopalian esta¬ 
blishment must, of necessity, entrust the bishop with that function.^ 
And let us only ask the objectors, wliethfr they would he satisfied 
with vesting the power of approbation and visitation in a body of the, 
neighbouring clergy—which is the case in our Presbyterian scheme?/ 
Surely they would, on behnlf of the Dissenters, not prefer this to an© 
minister and a bibho]). The Seceders, Baptists, and Catholics in, 
ftcoclaiid, have never yet objected to our plan of sdiool difsclplme 
and yet there are wJiolc districts in the North peopled with Catl^* 
lies, and some of the most populous of the districts in the West , 
filled with Baptists and other sectaries. ^ 

Wc shall add two facts here respecting the use of the Education 
Inquiry generally. In one county in tJcotland, four advertiseroeate 
to contract for building parish schools, appeared immediately after 
the Education circular reached the neighbourhood, and showed it^' 
the eyes of that widchful Committee were turned towards it. 

, law had thus been evaded for above a century. i' 

In the last Report of the ComntUsioners obdev, Mr Brodghi^m© 
the St Bees’ school coal is stated to have been taken cpniiltai\tly 
dhring the last 20 years, by the Lonsdale family, under their 
brated lease for 867 years, at 3/. rent; and th^ are stated j to 

Commissioners to have, in that time, raised froin tKence 
677,600 cubick yaMs or tons of the ©oal! ‘S^ee*the attocwfoiD 
Education Committee KoW. ^ • ‘u 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

From Ma^ to Atigtist 1820. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Tlie Farmer’s Magazine, No. 83. Ss. 

ANTIQUITIES, ARCHITECTURE, AND FINE ARTS. 

Hughes’s Views in Cambria, Part II. 

Londina Illustrata; Oraphic and Historic Memorials of Monas¬ 
teries, Churches, Chapels, &c. in the Cities and Suburbs of London 
and Westminster. By 11, Wilkinson. Elephant 4‘to, 12/. sheets; 
Atlas, I5l. 15s. 

Part I. of Picturesque Illustrations of Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video. Elephant 4to, 12s,; Atlas 4to, 1/. Is. 

Parti, of a Picturesque Tour of the English Lakes, illustrated by 
four coloured Views, and 2-1 pages of Letter-press. Demy 4to, 6s .; 
Elephant 4to, 10s. 6d. 

A New Series of twenty-one Plates to illustrate Lord Byron’s 
Works. By Charles Heatli. 4to, 3/. 3s.; 8vo, 2/. 2s,; and fools¬ 
cap 8vo, 1/. 10s. 

No. XVI. of the Annals of the Fine Arts. 6s, 

Kenilworth illustrated, with Designs by Westall. Part I. medium 
4to. lOs. 6d. sewed. 

Retch’s Scries of Outlines to Goethe’s Tragedy of Faust, engraved 
from the Originals. By Henry Moses. Part 1. containing 12 Plates. 
4to, 2s. 6d.; Imperial 4to, with proof impressions, 10s. 6d. 

A History of the several Italian Schools of Painting, with Obser¬ 
vations on the present State of the Art. By J. T. James, M. A. 
8 vo. 9s. 6d. 

Part II. of Picturesque Illustrations of Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video. 4to. 12s. 

Part 11. of a Picturesque Tour of the English Lakes. 4to. 6s.' 

Views, of tlie Remains of Ancient Buildings in Rome and its Vici- 
nlty, with Plates, beautifully coloured to imitate Drawings. 7/. Ts. 

L^tures on Painting, delivered at the Royal Academy. By H« 
Wi. 4to, with engravings and a portrait. ]/. 16s. boards. 

Part X. of Picturesque Delineations of the Southern Coast of 
England; engraved by W. B. and G. Cooke, from Drawings by J. 
H. W. Turner, R. A, &c. Royal 4to. 12s. 6d. 

Views of the Principal Ruins of Rome; with a Panoramic 
Outline of the Modem City from the Capitol. H. Abbot Esq. 
3 Nui^^s. ll. Is. each, 

J^nc’i History of the Royal, Residences in England, il titrated by 
> d^hic Representations of the State Apartments, beautifully 
3 vols. 4to. 251. 4s. boards; or large p{q>er,'37/. 16s. 
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Quarterly List Nesii> Ptdflicalions* At^. 

Sketches illustrative of the Manners and Costumes of Italy, Swit- 
zerland, and France, with coloured Plates and Descriptive Letter* 
press. By R. Hrids^ens. No. I. Royal d-to. lOs. Qd. 

A C'ataloguc of the Pictures at Grosvenor House, London ; con-, 
tainin^ Etchinajs of the whole Collection, and an historic notice of 
each Picture. By John Young, Keeper of the Briti^i Institution. 
4to, 2/ 28,; India paper, 3/. Ss. 

ARTS AND SCIEXCES. 

Supplement to the Fourth and Filth Editions of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, with Eograving.s, VoJ. IV. Part II. ]/. 5s. 

A New and Vomprehonsive System of Modern Geography, Ma¬ 
thematical, Physical, Political, and Commercial; with colouied Maps 
and Plates. By T. Myers. 78. 

llosarurn Monographia. or a Botanical History of Hoses. By John 
Lindley Esq. F.L. 8. 16s.plain; 21s. coloured. 

Hortus Suburbanus r.ondineusis, or a Catalogue of Plants culti¬ 
vated in the m ighbourhood of London. By R. Sweet, F. L S. 
ISs. board.s. 

A Practical Introduction to the Science of Short-Hand, upon the 
Principles of the late ingenious Dr Byroin. By William Gawtress. 
]2mo. 08 . boards. 

A Treatise on Heat, Flame, and Combustion. By T. H. Pasley. 
2s. ()d. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, No. V. With eight En¬ 
graving's. 7s. 6d. 

Eight Familiar Lectures on .Astronomy, intended an Introduc¬ 
tion to the Science. By Wiliiarn Phillips, F. L, S. Second Edition, 
corrected. 12mo. 7 s. 

BlBLIOGRAPiHY. ^ 

Part III. of a General Catalogue of Oid Books for the year 
By Longipan, Hiirst, Rets, Orme and Brown. 2s, 

Catalogue of a Collection of Books, Scarce Traigto,,,&c. By J. 
Taylor, Parti. Is. 6d. , , . ■ 

Catalogue of a valuable Collection of Books in various Languages 
and Literature, selling by John Lepard. 8vo. Is. (jd. 

Catalogue of Foreign Music for 1KU>. Sold by Boosey Sf Co. ^ 2s. 

Part Iv, of a General ,Catalogue of Old Books for the year 1620. 
By Longman, Hurst & Co. 2s. (Jd. , , 

Boosey and Son’s Catalogue of Books in various Languages, an¬ 
cient and modern, for 1820. 2s. 6d. 

Baldwyn & Co.’s Catalogue of Miscellaneous New and Second¬ 
hand Books. Is. 6d. . 

A Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Collection of Books, New and 
Second-hand, selling by J. Biggs 2$. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Portraits representing 
Persons in the History and Literature of the Uiuted 
4to. 2s. . ’ ’• 

A Catalogue of Engraved Copperplates, by the most esteemed . 
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Qiiarterhj hist of Neio Puhlicuf'ofis, 

Artists, with an Index of the subjects ; forming part of the Stock of 
Hurst, Robiiyson & Co. 2s. 

Lackington & Co.’s Catalogue of Dictionaries, Classics, and School 
Books. 

A (jeneraJ Index of the first Forty Numbers of the Classical and 
Biblical Journal. 6s. 

James Rusher's (of Reading) Catalogue of Books in Theology and . 
general Literature. 

Catalogue of Books for 1820, by Payne and Foss. 2s. 6d. 

Richard Baynes’s Catalogue of an extensive Collection of Ancient 
and Modern Books for 1820. Svo. 8s. 

A Catalogue (Part first) of a small Collection of Rare and Curious 
Books, chiefly in Morocco, Russia, and elegant bindings, lately pur¬ 
chased, and now selling at the prices affixed to each article, by Wil¬ 
liam CUu'ke, New Bond Street. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Mrs Joanna Turner. 4s. 

Cleorgiana, or Anecdotes of King George III., with a Selection 
of Poetical Effusions on his Character, and on that of the Duke of 
Kent. By .!• (bobbin. 2s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the late R. L. Edgeworth, with Portraits and Plates. 

2 vols. 8vo. it. 10s. 

The Life of John Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of Method¬ 
ism. By R. .Southey. 2 vols. Svo. It. 8s. 

Relics of Rovalty, or Anecdotes of George the Third. By Jos. 
Taylor. 5s. 

No. I. Portraits of Eminent Foreign Composers, accompanied with 
Biographical Notices. 7s. 

Biographia Curiosa, or Memoirs of Remarkable Characters of the 
Reign of George the Third. No. 1. and II. 2s. fid. each. 

Life of President West. By John Galt. Svo. 14s. boards. 
Part II. separate. 7s. boards. 

Memoirs of Grenville Sharpe. By Prince Hoave. 

The authentic Life of Augustus Von Kotzebue, from the Ger- 
man. 7s. 

Memoirs of Henry Hunt Esq. No. I. Written by Himself. Is. 
Narrative of a Soldier in his Majesty’s 92d Regiment of Foot. 
Written by Himself, with a Preface by the Rev. Ralph W^ardlaw, 
D.D. Second Edition enlarged. 12nio. 3s. boards. 

CLASSICS. 

The Comedies of Aristophanes, translated by T. Mitchell. 15s. 
Juvenal et Persius; containing Ruperti’s and Konig’s Text, with 
Dolphin Notes, without the Ordo. bound. 

llie Delphin aod Variorum Classics, No. XVll. and XVIII. (Ta¬ 
citus.) ll. la, ^ 

• Scapula Lexicon, Gr, L&t. cum Indicibus Grec. ct Lat. Consilio 
et cura J. Bailey; Opera et Studio J. R. Major A. B. Editum. 4to. 
5^. 5s. 
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J5S Quarterly List of Nca: Publications. Aag. 

II. Poreoni Notae in Aristophanem, quibus Piutum Comoediani^ 
puitini ex ejutd^ Recsnsiona, partiml^c Mann&eHptis eeie^atAm et 
variis Lectionibus instmctam praenitsit et Collationum* AppemKeeiii 
Devisee. ,24 Sci lnip. Svo; ]A ic. Med. Svn; 

Lucian c«riSaBfto«ata,:froni Rte Ore^ j witli tbe Comnaents andllltn- 
tratioba, cf Widapd and •others* By WHIiani’Toejte, F. R. S. ^ Vols. 

Amyntas, a Tale of the Woods, from the Italian of Torquato 
‘Talssb. ' By^Ldgh Hunt. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6 cL boards. 

The Classical Journal, No. XL. and XLl. comprising a great va> 
nety, of Classical, Biblical, and Oriental Literature. 6s. eadi. 

''!■ i ■' > DRAMA. 

Catherine de Mcdicis, a Tragedy, in <5 acts. 

'lltB.CettGL, a Tragedy^ in 5 acts. By P. B. Shelly. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
Gon^alo, the Traitor, a Tragedy. By Thomas Koscoc. 2s 6d. 

' El Teatro EspannK No. ] 6. 4s. 

The Gentle Shepherd, a Scots Pastoral Comedy, by Allan Ram¬ 
say ; to which are prefixed, a Description of the original Scenes in 
science to the Poems, and a Guide from Edinburgh to and through 
them as they succeed each other in nature. 12rao. 8s. boards. 

New Sacred Dramas, for young Persons. 8vo. T». (Jd. boards. 
Ricciarda, Tragedia, di Lgo Foscolo. Svo. Tf*. 6d, 

Virginius; a 'fragedy. By James Sheridan Knowles, Jisq. 3s 6d. 

■ An AnaJyais of the Tragedy of Faust, in illustration ol’ the ont- 
lines, and printed uniform with them. 6s —large paper 8s. 

■ Tt )0 late fur Dinner. 8vo. 28. 6d, 

Dion, a Tragedy; and the Naturalist, a C’omedy. By G. A. 
Rhodes, M.D. 2s. 6d. 

Aguilhar, a 'rragedy. By H. M. Tweddell. 8vo. 48 

TJie Fate of Gains, a Melo-Drama. By Thomas Dtbdin. !». 6d. 

. ’Sappho, a Traj'i'dy. Ey F. Griilparzer: translated fi-orn the Ger- 
vasau aridijldapted to Uu* Englis.ji Stage. 8vo. 2». 6d. 

.Muiallah; or, tise Arabian Martyr; a Christian Drama, in 8 acts, 
jsiioa.'- 

KDUCATIO.V. * 

^ Ex^raicts on Education, from the most, populai'writers. 2 vols. 
iSmo. 7s. fid. boards. 

An ItaliiUJand Englisli'Grammar, from Virginia Italian and French 
Grammar. By M. Gincheny. }2tno. .‘is. fid. boards, 

A Key to the above, and to the Itidian and French, by the same. 
4s.-’’ • 

Rural Employments; or a Peep into Villagfe Concerns. By Mary 
Elliot. 2s. K 

DaVenportlbr la Prtwianciation Angloiae. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

A Key to Bland's Algebraical Problems. By Darby. Hs. fads. 
Au'Ei^ary on tlie Nature and Genius of the German Language., 
By Dr Boileau. Svo. 

A Grammar of the German Language, on a new plan, illustrated • 
by tables and examples. By Ernest Jehr 'g. Svo. 7s, Gd* boards* '• 
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llie Ladies* AvithiAeU^ ByMorriwin. ISmo. 3s.€d.ilidf> 
boaail... * . 

The Pracjtice of Drawing and Painting Laodacape* fhini KirtXffe* 
in tnater coioura, /By F, Nicholson, ~^to. 1/. Is. boards. 

.'X)ialugueia» chiefly intended to assist in forming the Morals 
Taste of Young Persons in the Middle Banks of Life. By the Hev. 
J, Bowden, l^mo. 55. boards. 

The Biographical Class* Book* consisting of 500 Lives, with 150 
Portraits. By the Rev. J, GoldsmUii. 6 s. 6 d. bound. 

A System of Education for the Inlhot King of Rome, asnd othei^ 
French Princes of the Blood; drawn up under the personal super¬ 
intendence of the Emperor Kapoleon. 8 vo. 8 s. boa^* 

The Principles of Education, Intellectual, Morel, m>d Physical. 
By the Rev, Lant Carpenter. 8 vo. 12 s. 

Early Education; or, the Management of Children coniud«ied,( 
with a view to tlielr future Character. By Miss Appleton. 8 vo* 
10 s. 6 d. boards. 

Les Proteges du Dix-hnitietne Sidcle; Histoire Religieuse eft 
rale. Par Madame D ♦ * J2nio* 

Les Ogres du Seixieme Si^cle, Conte des F 6 es Historique, 120104 
Par Madame D * * *. 

«l STORY. 

Chronology of Public Events and remarkable Odcurrenees within 
the last 50 years. 15s. 

The History of Spain, from the earliest ages to the return of Pm*- 
dinand VII. in 1814<. 12 mo. 8 s. 6 d. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of History; accompanied with Nme> 
and Engravings. By the Rev. E. Bloomfield. 4to. 1/. 

History of British India. By J. Mill, Esq. 6 vols. 8 vo. 5l. 228. 

The Parliamentary Debates; comprising the Session Nov. 23* 
1819, to Feb. 28, 1820, the close of the reign of George IIL Vol* 
XLI. in royal 8 vo. U* 1 Is. 6 d. 

Historical Documents and Reflections on the Government of Hol¬ 
land. By Louis Buonaparte. 3 vols. 1/. IGs. boards. 

.The third volume of a Summary of the History of the English 
Church. By J. Grant. Svo. 12s. boards. 

The History of tire Anglo-Saxons. By Sharon Turner. 8 v<dS 4 
21 88 , 

Letters ou History. Part 11, 5s. 6 d, 

A History of the West Indies. By the late Rev. Thomas Coke.. 

3 volsi w'ith maps and plates. 1/. 4s. 

Chronological Tables of Universal History, brought down to the 
end of the reign of George 111. By Major James Bell, royal folio, 
i/. 10 s. half bound. 

Historical Account of the Origine and Succession of the Family of 
Innes, collected from Authentick Writs in tl»e Charter-Chest of thei 
«amen, from an original manuscript in the pO!»ses 8 ion of his Qraee tho 
Duke of Roxburghe. In 4 to, 2U. ^ 
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■' ' ' ■;! t'Aw.''' ' ' 

Hale*3 Cottittou Law. HoyjirSvo. 1?. !0s. r , . 

Vesey’s Reports in Chancery, Voi. XlXi' ‘ '78. 6d. 

Reports of Cafees of Con^tdVerted'" Elections in the .Slisth Patlia- 
ineht oif tfie' United Kingdoni^" By U. Co»^>dtt and E. R. Danielh 9s., 
Reports of Cases in thd'House of Lords upon Appeals of Writs of 
Error, in 1 Si S|, By D. Bligli. Vol. 1. Parti. Ss. 

A Treatise on Leases, third Edition enlarged/ By Robert Bell, 
Lecturer on Conveyancing appointed by the Society of AVriters to 
the Signet. 8vb. Boards. ' • ' > 

Lhe Attorney’s Pocketboolc. ISs. boards. 

An Abstradf df'thc Lawi^ of J'ainaicb relating to Slaves, Vi*ith the 
Slave Law at full Ibnsjth. By John Lduan. 1 vol. 4to. l.Ss. 

A Law Glossary o^ the Latin, Greek, Norman, French, and othci* 
Languages interspersed in the Commentaries, by Sir Williara BJack- 
stone ; and various Law Treatises upon each Branch of the lh*ofes- 
sion, translated into English, and alphabetically arranged by Thomas 
Taylor. ; 8vo. 9s. ' 

A Treatise on the Law of DowOr, with a view' to the modern prac¬ 
tice of Conveyancing. By J. T. Park of Lincoln’s Inn Esq. Hvo, IHs. 

The Barrister, or Strictures on the Education proper for the Bar. 
By Thomas Huggles Esq. 18mo. 6s. 

A iCohiplete Collection of State Trials and Proceedings for High 
Treason, and other Crimes and Misdemeanours, from the earliest 
period to the present time, with Notes and other illustrations. Com¬ 
piled by T. B. Howell Esq., F. R. S. F. S. A.; and continued by his 
Son, Thomas Jones Howell, Esq. Royal 8vo. \l. 11s. 6d. boards. 
Vol. XXVIII. being VII. of the Continuation. 

MEDICINE, SlIRC.EnV, ANATOMY. 

’ Remarks on the Cow Pox. By J. Malden. Is. 6d. 

A Sketch of the Causes, Extent, &c. of the Contagious Fever epi¬ 
demic in Ireland in the years 1817-1819, with the System of Ma¬ 
nagement adopted for its Suppression. By Dr W^illiam Hasty. 

Practical Observations on Diseases of the Rectum. By John 
Howship. 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Vol. II. of the First Lines of the Practice of Surgery. By Samuel 
Cooper. 8yo. 15s, boards. 

Medical Notes on Climate. By-Clarke. 8vo. 7s. boai^. 

Medical Hints for the Use of Clergymen. 2s. 6d. I' 

An Inquiry into Certain Errors relative to Insanity, and tlieir ^n- 
sequences. By G. M. Burrows. 8vo, Ss. ■ - / ' 

L^tures on ffie Neural Hi^ory of the Teeth, By L. Parmey. 

Ss^ " ' . * . ' i ' 

A Treatise on Uterine Haemorrhage. By t). Stewart. ' Bar 
Vhe Mother’s Medical, Cuardiah on the Diseases el'Children.''"Bia 
C. F. Vaiidebur^. ‘ i8vb. '6^. ‘ ‘ . . . * • . ‘ n- 

The Pharma^logia., By T. Paris. 10s. ; • 

The Edinburgh Medft^al’ahd Surgical Journal,-No. >64i' 4s. 
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Quarterly hist of Nexv Publicmions, 

Exposition of Elementary Principles specially concerned in the 
Preservation 'of Healthiness, and production of pistcmpers amopg 
• Mariners, &c. By, A* 8iin^n» JSs. , . 

Th<^?Motbers Medical Assistant; containing. Instructions ftir the 
prevention 0^4 treatment of tiie Diseases of Itifants and Children. 
By Sir Arthur Clarke, M. D. &c. SiC, 12mo. 4s. 6d- 

A Treatise on Midwifery. By John Power. 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

An Address to Persons afflicted with Deafness. By W. Wright. 
4-si boards. . , , 

A Treatise on Inflammation of the IVFwcoua Membrane of the 
Lungs. By Charles Hustings. 8vo. lOs. ,64. 

An Historic Sketch of the Causes, Progress, Extent, and Morta¬ 
lity of the Contagious Fever Epidemic in Ireland, during the, years 
181T-18-19, with numerous Tables; and an Appendix, containing 
various Documents illustrative of its general history, and of the sys¬ 
tem of management adapted for its suppression. By William Hartz, 
M. B. 16s. 

Cases of a Serious Morbid Affection, chiefly occuvi'ing after De¬ 
livery, Miscarriage, &c. &c. By Marshall Hall, M. D. &c. 8vo. 4>8. 

Instructions for the Relief of the Sick Poor in some diseases of 
fre<^ueat occurrence. ISnio. Is. 6d. 

Medical Jurisprudence; a Dissertation on Infanticide in its rela¬ 
tions to Physiology and Jurisprudence. By William Hutchinson, 
M. D. F. L, S, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

MISC'ELLANKOUS. 

A Complete Treatise on Rouge et Noir. 2s. 6d. 

Notices illustrative of the Drawings and Sketches of some of the 
most distinguished Masters in all the principal Schools of Design. 
By tlie late Henry Revuly. Svo. 12s. 

Studies of the Ilistoric Muse ; or a Philosophical Argument. By 
R, Lascclles. 4to. 12s. hoards. 

Memorabilia; or Recollections, Historical, Biographical, and An¬ 
tiquarian. By J. Savage. Nos. 1 to 6. Is. each. 

Diary of an Invalid. By-Mathews. Svo. 15s. 

The Pamphleteer. No. XXXI. 6s, 6d. 

Sketches of the Philosophy of Life. By Sir T. C. Morgan. 1 vol. 
Svo. 

'fho Female Economist; or a Ph^n System of Domestic Cookery. 
By Mrs Smith. 4«. 

A New Dictionary for the FashioxiabJo World ; translated from the 
French. ] 2mo. 6s. . , 

The Camhri«%e University Calendar for 1820. 6s. 

An Essay on the construction 6f Wheel-Carriages, as they affect 
both the Loads.and the .Horses:- vritli suggestions i-elative to the 
Jf^inciplea^on wiaeh the Tolls ought Ip be impqij^d, and some tic- 
marks on tlie Formaiion of Roads. By Joseph iStorrs Fry. Svo, 

• 6s. boards. 

The Annual Registeror a View of the History^ Politics, and Li¬ 
terature, for the year 1819. Svo. 16s. 
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lUyingtoif'* Annotl Eegigler f or « View of the Hidtor/v Ft4lt>cs» 
nod Literature^ for the year 1809 ; being the Ninth Volume of the 
New Series. IZ. boards*. 

The Transactions of Uie Hortictilturai Society of London. Bart 
J. pfVol. IV, ]/. ISs. bohrds. <* 

Tramactions of Literary Society of Vhnabscy with engrayiags* 
Voi« II. 4ta. 31. Ss» boards. 

The Round Table. The Order and SoJemnitiea of Crowning the 
Kiagt &c. drc. 4«. 

Narrative of the Loss of the Winterton East Indiamati, on tlie 
Cotwt of Madagascar, and of the Sufferings connected with that 
event; to which is subjmned, an Account of the Natives of Mada* 
gascar, with Suggestions for their amelioration. By a Passeoger in 
the Ship. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Lacon; or, Many Things in a Few Words; addressed to those 
who think. By the Rev. C. C. Colton, 8vo. 76. boards. 

Essays and Sketches of Life and Character. 12n)o. 9s. boards. 

Annals of Oriental Literature. Part 1., to be continue quarter¬ 
ly. 8vo. 6s. 

The Italian Confectioner; or, Complete Economy of Desserts. By 
G. A. Jarrin. 8vo. 15s. 

Private Correspondence of David Hume, tlie Historian, with seve¬ 
ral distinguished Persons. 4to. ll. 11s. 6d. 

Fragments of a Civic Feast; being a Key to M. Voiney s Ruins ; 
or, the Revolutions of Empires. 2s. 

The Whole Correspondence of Horace Wal^role, Earl of Orford. 
4 vols. 8vo. 21. Ss. hoards. 

picks’s Annual Racing Calendar. 7s. 

The Improvement of English Roads urged, during the existing 
drarth of employment for the poor. 8vo. 26. 

The Parlour Portfolio ; or. Post Chaise Companion: being a cu- 
riotts selection of the most amusing mid interesting Articles and 
Anecdotes that have appeared in the Magazines, Newspapers, and 
other periodical Journ^, from the year J700 to the present time. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

The Classical Enuiamration of the Inhalntants oi the City of Glas¬ 
gow, Btatistaeal Tables, &c.; by James Cleland. 126. 

The Paneiples of MoriU and Political Pbilo^hy. By William 
Paley, Archdeacon of Carlisle. New edition, witli portraits. 12mo. 
5s. boards. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or General Geographical Dictionary, 
Vol. IV. Part II, 8vo, 9 b. sewed. w . 

Duncan’s Itinerary of Scotland, with Maps, Ac. &c* Fourth edi- 
|t 09 , with important alterations. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound in hkie than. 

A New Geologicid of England and Wales, reduced 
Shdth’s Map; exhibiting a general view of |he Stratificatkm of 
Qountiy; intended as an Eleroenrtary’Map. 148. 

A Geologic^ Map of England, coloured, witli a Momoii* and an 
Index to ^e Hills. By O. B. Greenough, F. R. $. Ac. President of 

4 • 
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tbe Geologfieal Sodbtyt oa 6 sheets. 6/. 64«, or % 10f» ffollnrs» 
or in a oase* • t r 

Essays and Sketches of Life and Character, By a Gentleman/nOkb 
has left bis Lodgings. ISmo. Os. 

The Pamphleteer, No. XXXII. fis, 6d. 4 

Letters from Germany and Holland during tbe years ISISmH; 
containing a detailed Account of the Operations of the British Army 
in those Countries. 12ino. 

Rules for Repairing Roads, drawn up from the evidence of Air 
Telford and Mr M^Adam. 8vo. 128. 

A Key to tbe Regalia; or the Kniblcmatic Dt?signof tlie \anoaii 
forms observed in the Cerf' lonial of a Coroitaliou. By die li«v. 
James Dennis. Svo. 7s. boartls. 

Thoughts on the Love of Excelling, and on the hove of Excei*’ 
lence. 8vo. 6s. 

Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse. Uy Thomas Jones. 68. 6d, 
Observations on the Nature and Extent ot the Cod Fishery, car¬ 
ried on off the coasts of Zetland and Orbio}’ Islands. By A. Ed- 
iiionstone, M. D» 2b. 

KATURAL HIHIORY. 

The Natural History of Ants; translated from the French of P. 
Huber ; with additional Notes; by J. II. Johnson, M.D. F.L.S. Ac, 
&c. 12rnu. 9s. 

The Natural Histor 3 f of British Quadrupeds, with Figures; accam- 
pauied by a Scientific and (ieneial Description of ttU tbe Species that 
are known to inliabit the British Isles. By E. Donovau, F. L. S., Are. 
Part VL ih. 

Taxidt rmy; or, a coniplote Treatise on the Art of preparing, 
mounting, and preserving every object of Natural History, for Mu¬ 
seums. Idnio. Ts. 6d. boards. 

NOVELS. 

Tbe Abbot; being a sequel of the Monahti’ry. By the Author of 
Wavcrlcy, &c. 6 Vols. I2nio. U. is. 

De Clifford; or. Passion more powerful than Reason, i vols. 

11 . 

The Hermit of Glenconella. By A. McDonnell. 7s, 

The Priory ; or a Sketch of the Wilton Family. I2mo. 3s. bds* 
The Hermit in London; or, Skctchta of English Manners. Vol. 
i and 5. I2e. 

The Orientali<it; or. Electioneering in Ircdand, 2 vols. 15s. 

The Italian Don Juan; or Mcuioir>s of die- Devil. Yranslaticll bv 
H. M. Milner. 5s. f. 

The Retreat; or, Sketches from Nature. Bv the Author of 
Aftecdon's ” 

^ Pki Della Pietta; a Tale. By the> Hon. HeriieFt'Clare. 

8v9. Sso Bd. * 

Tales of the Priory. By Mrs liogaivi. 1 vols. 12 iqo. U. 8a, bdtp 
like Distinctions. Post bvo, 10a. 6d, boards.'* ► 
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Ovt'elygordd ; or, the Child of Sin^.a Tale, By the Rev^^ilfasifles 
Lucas, author of thte Infernal Quixote.-' 5 vols. 16s. hosurds. 

Tragic Tales.* By Sir'^erton Brydges, Bart. 2 vols. l'2ttio* 10s. . 
boards. . 

Warbeck of Wolfttein. By Miss Holford. S vols. g4s. 

Theban, and Cardiagenitn Tales. By J. UiSard, Esq. > ISmo. 
68 . boards. . 

Laura; a Tala. By Mrs H. Woodcock. 8vo. 

Lochiel; or the Field of Culloden. 3 vols. ll. Ig, boards. 

Tales of Imagination. 3 v<ds. 12mo, 18s. 

.Tales of the Heart. By Mrs Opie. 4 vols. 12nio. Jj. Ss. boards. 
The Rector's Memorasi^m Book ; being the Memoirs oi' a Fami¬ 
ly in the North. ISnio. 6s. boards. 

CiiovunDi Sbogarro, a Venetian Tale. By Percival Gordon. 2 vols. 
12 nio. 12s. boards. 

Sintrani and his Companions, a Romance, from the German of 
Baron la Motto Fouque. 12mo. 

The Cruiaders, an Historical Romance of the Twelfth Ceutary. 
By Louisa Sidney Stanhope, .j x’ois. ]2ino. H. Ts. tkl. 

Carmvatli Mulr ; or Tale founded upon Facts, foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

POI’-TRV. 

The View, and other Poems. By C. Leigh. 

Poems. By B. Barton. 8vo. lOs. 6d. boards. 

, IsmueJ, an Oriental Tale, with other Poems. By li), G. L. Bul- 
mer. 12mo., 7s. boards. 

Fables of La Fontaine, translated. i0«. 6tl, 

The Fancy, a Selection from the Poetical Remains of the late Pe¬ 
ter Corcoran, ’ 

The Gallow'ay Flunt, or Actseon in the Glenkens, an Epic Ptjcni, 
in Limping Doggerel Measure, dedicated to Willy the Earth-Stop¬ 
per, near Bahnawhapple. 2s. 

Select Works of the British Poets, with Biograpliical and Critical 
Prefaces. By Dr Aikiu. 18s. boards. 

. The Fudge Family in Edinburgh. 5s. 

Advice to Julia; a Letter in Rhyme, foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Lgmia,. Isaballa, the Eve of St Agnes, and other Poems. By 
JfoW; Reats, author of Endymioa. 78. 6d. 

A Queen's Appeal. r/ mon JJroU. 8v0. 5Sk 

. Poems descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery. By John Clare, 
ds* 6d. boards. 

Sacred Leisure; Poems on Religious Subjects. By the Rev.'F. 
JHkodgson, A. M. Fookoap 8vo. :6s. boards. 

JEhviji Fits- Arthur ; a Metorjcal ^'alg, ka five .cantos.. Svo. 78* 6d.^bd8. 

^ Julia Alpiiiulii, the Captive of Stantbol, and other Poems. ,Bv 
J„-H.Widen.,, , ' ... ^ . -( ^ 

Le Gesta d'Enrico IV. in two cantos ; Italian verse. Gu-** 

az^^jirord; Igmo.7s.-6d. . , 

, - Tbe;|lpund T«d>le.; 8vo.- 48,. . . , “ ‘ 
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Tli« St)d)le Boy* I2n*o. 5s. ^ 

America, «.n Epistle in Verse; with other- Poems. ]2mo. _ 

The Battle of Tevrkesbury, a Poem; with Historical Kotes And 
Observations. By Cecilia Cooper. 3s. 

Poems Iba Youth. By a Faftiily Circle. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Poems. By one of die authors of Poems for Youth. Foolscap 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The l^rothers, a Monody, and other Poems. By Charles Abra¬ 
ham Elton, Esq. 

Sonnets, Amatory, Incidimtal, and Descriptive, with other Poems. 
By C. -Webb. Is. 

Marcian Colonna, an Italian Tale, with tliree Dramatic Scenes, 
and other Poems. By Barry Cornwall. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Fitz-Florian’s Alphabet; or, Lyrical Fables for CbHdren grown 
up. 5s. Gd. 

Hedin ; or, the Spectre of the Tomb. By the Hon. W. Herbert. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Anderson, author of ** Cumberland 
Ballads, ” &c. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 128. 

The Inliuence of the Holy Bible, a Poem. By T. Hogg. 4s. 

IsBiacl. an Oriental Tale, with other Poems. By E. G. L. Bul- 
mcr: written bctw'cen the age of 13 and 15. 12mo. 7s. 

Occasional and Miscellaneous Poems. By I/Ucy Joynes. 12mo. 3s. 

Lorenzo ; or, the Tale of Redemption. By ,T. Roby. Svo. 3s. 

'I'hc Legend of St Loy, a poem, in four cantos. By John Abra¬ 
ham Heraud, author of ‘‘ Tottenham,.” a poem. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Fragment of the History of John Bull, with the Birth, Parent¬ 
age, &c. ol' Jack Radical, with incidental Remarks. Svo. 5s. 

The Trial of Henry Hunt and nine others, for an alleged Con- 
s liracy. 5s. Gd. 

7'hc Political Constitution of the Spanish Monarchy, as proclaim¬ 
ed by the Cortes, at Cadiz, 10th March, 1812. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Speech intended to have been delivered at the Meeting of tlic 
Pitt Club of Scotland, 27th May 1820. Is, 
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Art. I. The Comedies of Aristophanes. By T. MirciiEi.t, 
A. M. late Fellow of ISidney-Sussex College, Cambridge. 
\'^ol. I. London. John Murray, Albeniarlc-strcet, 1829. 
pj). iS-l-. 


’VJ’oi’wiTirsTANDiNG the great success of the Greek writers 
in tragic composition, there were circumstances affecting 
the state of ancient Greece, very adverse to their efforts in that 
department of poetry. There was a clumsy, cumbrous, intri¬ 
cate Mythology,—within the mazes of which, when once involv¬ 
ed, the poet could do little but fatigue himselti and weary his 
audience. There was a Religion, addressed so much to the 
senses, and so little to the heart or understanding, that at bo.st 
it was but a gorgeous plaything to amuse, or a bugbear to ter¬ 
rify full-grown nurseries, and denied him all powerful topics of 
consolation or of terror. There was a restriction upon Female 
intercourse,—a confinement of the high-born dames of antiquity 
to littie better than mcniid ollkrcs,—that obstructeil or obscuretl 
all the more delicate workings of the female breast, and thus 
deprived him of one great charm of the modern drama. Wo¬ 
men, it is true, are sometimes made the leading characters in 
Grecian tragedies; but they want die discriminating stamp of 
womanhood; and, for the most part, their feelings and expres¬ 
sions might with etjual propriety be ascribed to pcisons of the 
other sex,—or, at any rate, thrown into a joint and common 
stock for almost indifferent use amongst themselves. There is 
hardly a shade of variation to break the sanjeness of this uni¬ 
formity, or to distmguish the heroines from each other. The 
sacrificed daughter of one play, is the devoted w ife of a seconr!, 
l^ifiuid the pious sister of a third. Difibreuce of circumstances 
^ makes little difference of language or of feeling. Pol;,x.enc 
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mitflit sit for the picture of Iphijareuia, or Alccstis stand 41 ,$. the 
reflection of Antij^one. Love, * so fruitful a source of interest 
with modern writers, is left uncultivated by the ancient dra- 
inntists. They have no Juliets, no Belvideras, n^ Ophelias, * 
'rhev till n sterner soil, and are more successful in the <ie- 
lincatioii of jealousy or revenge. Medea is indeed*the picture 
of a consuniinate artist—true to nature, and css^'nlially female. 
She is in revenge what Lady Macbeth is in ambition,—as bold, 
as resolute, as bloody,—^\’et wiih one touch of tendcrjicss to re¬ 
deem her from abhorrence. The last smile of her children — 
the 7r«vt;y^fl£T« ytxxcftx —is to her what the reheniblanco in the 
sh eping Duncan to her father is to the other. But with this ex¬ 
ception, the remark holds good. TiiC poet could tiot perceive 
the dch’ct, and of consc'qnence could not rcuu’dy it. To sup¬ 
ply the want of a pcjclical theology, he had two resources, ol' 
which nnsparitig use is made: — he could resort to the Furies 
or the Fates. The lirst, in the hands of f .tKschyhi«, were c- 
nongh to f ighter, women into miscarriages, and children into 
fits; and even modern breasts may thrill at the invocations of 
J CliljUpus, or the agonies of 1| Orestes. The m\sterious power 
of Destiny is made yet more potent and .ipoalling. Leading 
its unconscious, Ijclpless vlclitn, through the dreary vicissitudes 
of madness, crime, and misery, to a catastrophe of undesei vcd 
but in’MVOidahlc horror, it makes the gradual (hvclojnneut of 
the G'kHpiis Tyranmis the most heart-rending series of action 
that imagliniion can conceive. We drink the cup of agony by 
drops, and find it regularly increase in bitlenicss to the close. 
This masterpiece of Grecian tragedy stands single. It is as if 
the Muse had concentrated her whole strength to make one im- 


* Sophocles and ilCschylus have pourtrayed, one the jcalmv an¬ 
xieties of a Dejanira, and the other the jealous revenge of a f 'lytem- 
nestra; but they have nothing like love in any of tlieir ])lays. Eu¬ 
ripides introduced something like it, but it was in his hands a Hav- 
MS epvft (Aristot. Rhetor. 11. c. (i )—the passion, not the sentiment; 
not, in short, the kind of love which we evidently mean to signify 
in the text. See the Frogs of Aristophanes, v. lOiL and the Clouds, 

V. l^\72. 

t Aristophanes does not forget this circumstance. See tlie Fltdusy 
V. 4 2ft, and the Scholiast upon it. 

if QCdipus Coloneus, v. 84'. 

11 There is nothing in poetry more truly overwhelming than the 
picture of the sufllrings of Ore.sres under the persecution of these 
tremendous beings, as it is given in the Iplu'genia in Tauris of Euri-*, 
pides. 7 
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mortal effort. But in general l)er productions fall very sJiort 
of perfection. There are the marks of what might have been 
clone. It is the outline, not filled up—the elements, but not 
in combination—the low, imperfect murmurs ol Dodona, before 
Jicr oaks were masters of their inspired articulation. 

The Comic poet, on the contrary, had not to combat with 
any such obstacles as we have dcscribecl; or rather, the veu’y 
circumstances most inimical to the 'fragic writer, were projii- 
tiotis to him. If he could not catch the finer lineaments of fe¬ 
male character, which the nature of society in ancient times 
prevented from being fully developed—iJi like Tilhnriua in the 
Critic, hv could not see‘t hat n-ffs nol yrf. lu — still there 

were certain gross, dirtCriniinuting Icalnrcs, too marked and 
fetrikinfr in the females of everv age to be mistaken, that he 
eonld easily delineate for tlie amii^cmenl of iiis audience. Tlie 
heterogeneous attributes, pciplcxed relalioiisliipv, and hlill more 
ambiffuous characters of the Heathen dei^ie^, that ckigged 
and ilulled the spirit of the tragic chornsscs, supplied him v\ith 
an exhaustlcss source of ridicule and inerrimcril. A cowardly 
Bacchus, disguised, bcateu, and derided ; j a greedy, gorman¬ 
dizing Hercules, bafllcd in his projected gluttony; | or a diplo¬ 
matic Neptune, and a gibbering Triballus; 1)—^werc treats too 
exquisite to be withheld. I'he same profaneiiess, which in a 
grave tragedian or philosopher—an § ifOschylus or a Socrates— 
was visited with forfeiture or death, the fine or the hemlock,— 
from Aristophanes or Eiipolis, was welcomed with ihutiders of 
applause. Even from tlie Eleiisinian mysteries of Ceres,—the 
most solemn rites of the Grecian religion, the violation of which 
is esteemed by Horace as sufficient to excommunicato from all 
civil relations,—even from these the audacious hand of the Comic 
poet tore the veil, and gave more than a glimpse to the unini¬ 
tiated. The gods, the priests, the ceremonies,—the whole pa¬ 
raphernalia of Paganism,—were for him but a magazine on 
which to draw for blasphemous jests and impious buffbouerics. 


* Witness the Lysistratc, the Ecclesia/.usjc, the Thesinophoriazusae. 
-f See the humours of Bacchus and Xaiithias in the Frogs, 
j See again the Frogs, and the last act of the Birds. 

II See tlie last act of the Aves, a play in which, throughout, the 
most cutting sarcasms upon the Athenians are blended with the most 
daring mockery of the Gods. 

§ .^schylus was condemned to death for some expressions of im- 
. pious tendency in one of his plays. His brother Aniyuias saved him, 
. by uncovering an arm, of wliich the hand had been cut oil at Salamis. 
XOf Socrates we shall presently have to speak. 

S2 
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Nor is it merely by ambushed attacks—side blows or sly bsti- 
endos—that this incessant warfare is maintamed. The batte¬ 
ries are opcnc<l in due form, and with appropriate solemnity} 
and complete scenes, and acts,—nay almost entire i)iays, are le¬ 
velled against the sacred institutions, of wdiich these very repn*- 
sentiitions fonnod a part. Aristophanes is a great n)aster of 
this weapon. Ho can, indeed, wlterc it suits his purposes, as 
in the latter .‘-.cenes of the Clouds, where the atheism of the So¬ 
phists is to be brought into contempt and detestation, assume a 
far different tone, ujid vindicate, in glowing terms, the honours 
of Olynxpiis. But, generally speaking, the powers of his keen 
satire, brilliant wit, and humorous imagination, arc never so 
anxiously or so successl'ully exerted as when he has to expose 
the crafts of the priesthood, f ridicule the authority of the ora¬ 
cles, :j: or lash the vices of the celestial personages. [J This, 
perhaps, us much as his elegance of style tir purity of phrase, 
might recommend his works to the pillow of St Chrysostom; 
but we caniiot but be struck wdlh surprise at the inconsistency 
of a people, who could tolerate so unbounded a licentiousness 
in one class of writers, while they punished so severely the least 
freedom of the same sort in another. 

We would not be supposed to assert, that the cii cumstanccs 
we have described were the sole or the chief causes which tended 
to favour the Comic writers, and to raise the Grecian Corned}', 
as we think it vras raised, to a much liigher pitch of perfection 
than Grecian Tragedy ever attained. The nunked peculiari¬ 
ties of female character, and Uie wild absurdities wiiich the most 
orthodox Pagan must liavc perceived in the iieatlieu theolo^, 
were indeed, as we have remarked, of great weight to incline 
the balance to the side of the Comedian. But Greece, under 
€*very aspect in which it can be viewed, was the very land for 
Comedy,—a soil, selected and prepared, on winch it might 
fasten tuid luxuriate. With Greece Ibr the country,—Athens 
ftn* the city,—-and Athenians for the audience, w'e cannot ima¬ 
gine a more happy combinatioji for tlie Comic bard. We must 
consider the country,—portioned out into a number of petty" 
communities, all diUcring more or less in llicir habits, interests, 
dialects, § and customs, each state conceiving itself the first in 
the world, and looking down upon its neighbours with unutter¬ 
able loat'iing and disdain. Wo imist add to this a city,, split 
into innumerable factions,—with its war party and its peace 


f Plutus. J Plutus, E(juitcs, &c. II Aves, &c. 

The harsh pronuuciation and strange idioms of a MegarensiaM 
•r Umutiau,—tlie course fare or the panteiles af the Spartan,— as.. 
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party,—'its aristocratic and its popular,—its students of philo¬ 
sophy and its lovers of fun,—containing within the circuit of iu 
walls characters the most eccentric, and modes of life the most 
extraordinaly,—and ofleriiig, as the greatest naval power iu 
Greece, a mart for the regular importation of all the follies, 
fashions, and vices that foreign countries could supply. * We 
must recollect the constitution of the audience:—the (]uick sus¬ 
ceptibility of ridicule, the lively sensibility to humour, the eager 
appetite for novelty, that distinguished the Athenians,—and 
which, as they were a hearing and a seeing, not a reading public 
(according lo the just observation of Mr Mitchell), were best 
and most easily gratified by the poet from the stage at the seve¬ 
ral festivals when the corr'?die8 were acted before ihein. Nor 
can we at all agree with Mr M. in considering this audience as 
usually made up of a mere ‘ rabble, ’ ripe for nothing but ‘ the 
nonsense of holiday reveir}', ’ and totally unfit to appreciate 
merit of an higher order. Indeed, Mr M. plainly contradicU 
himself on tliis head,—in one place characterizing the composi¬ 
tion of the Clouds, as the ‘ legitimcete ridicule of a Dionysian 
Festival, ^ f—while in anotlier he asks, wdiat possible connexion 
could exist between it and ‘ the Dionysian Festival, where 
ev^ery one came to be amused; where he who laughed loudest 
was the merriest; and he that laughed longest was the wisest ? ’ 


well as the barbarous language of a Persian envoy or Triballian deity, 
.—^were reckoned as good subjects of ridicule, and excited full as 
hearty laughter in an Athenian theatre, as tiic odd figure and broken 
English of a Canton or a Foigard may do upon our own stage. See 
the Achaniians, Wasps, &c. r 

* Thucyd. Lib. II. c. 38. \ Prelim. Disc. p. cl. 

J Ibid. p. cxv. We cannot see why the authority of A^iian should 
be alternately allowed and rejected as suits the purpose of the vrriter, 
(Prelim. Discourse, pp. cxvii. cxiii.); or why it should be laid dowm 
ao decidedly, tliat the failure of the Clouds was owing to its matter 
being too grave for the taste of the audience. The Parabasts of tlie 
second Clouds (prcbc-rvcd In the first as it now stands), and t^e con¬ 
clusion of that in the Wasps, tlie play of the succeeding year, are 
chiefly urged in support of this opinion. But though we should not 
insist that the (Nubes, v, 524.), on wJioin Aristophanes 

charges tlie crime of* his discomfiture, might possihly be the Kgtreu or 
subsequent judges §—(the ISlonkir and Nekir of Athenian theatricals, 

^ This interpretation is the one given by Beck—“ i5?r’ 

** judicibus iraperitis pronunciantibus. Sic Latiui sub judice .- oinnino- 
** que war* sub sic dicitur, ut in genere causam alicujus rei indicet. '* 
Beckii Comment, in Nubes. The Scholiast giv^s the same nicauiqg 
,to the words. 









The chnracter of the Old Comedy (to which our ob^rvu^ous 
arc confined), as it is drawn by the invidious hand of Plutarch, 
might perhaps warrant the conclusion, that none but the «< 


who passed final sentence on a piece after it had lived its one day 
upon the stage, and assigned the prize of competition according to 
tlteir pleasure),—still there is no ground for supposing that the majo¬ 
rity oK the spectators were ol that stamp, since the poet seems to spe¬ 
cify them as an exception from the itatlau, — Sietretij — <re^K]ctret 
6,stl»iy —the usual terms in wliich he addresses or describes the body of 
his hearers. There is a singular degree of confusion in Mr Mitchell's 
reafoning on this point. He admits that the ‘ gentlemen ’ of Athens, 
—the KaXoiKetyci^ci ,—probably attended at the representation of the 
Clouds, and assisted in its demolition ; and yet he would ascribe that 
demolition to the Athenian rabble’s being ‘ cheated of their Baccha- 
‘ nalian festivity,' and * passed off with a lecture, which, though 

* conveyed through the medium of two hghting-cocks, had yet some- 

* thing in it too serious to be sufficiently piquant ’ for their paiate. 

(Prelim. Discourse, p. cxv.) He goes on ,—* MTat was it to them 
‘ how the education of the higher classes was conducted;’—(quite 
forgetting tlie admitted presence of the ‘ or what did 

‘ tlicy care for the opinions of Protagoras or Polus, of Prodicus or 

* (iorgias? 77/*’ persons mid the sentimnits of these Jh&hinnnbte so- 

* pin t.' \v:‘uld he equnlhf nnkuoiWi it is wost probable, to the greater 

* p'ui of Midi an a udi dice as general IpJl7cd thecomic thcatiesat ■ifhens. * 
(lind. p. cxvi.); and yet in another place he talks of such ‘ personal 

* knowledge’ of a philosopher, as must have ‘ neces<>anlp happened 
‘ in a town not of very considerable population, and whose customs 
‘ and manners brought uU- persons more into contact, than the habits 
‘ ot‘ modern society dq. ’ (Ibid. p. cxxwii.)—Leaving these incon- 
slstenc'cs to shift for them.selves, we wil' not lengthen this Note fur- 
P er tlum to observe, that though w/‘ should not credit TEJian’s ac¬ 
count, that the audience received the Dloud^ with rapture, crying 
oiU that the victory belongctl to Aristop!iane.s, and ordering liie 
judges to inscribe his name accordingly, (Var. Hist. b. il. cap. lii.)— 
ye;t it is to no want of wit, or even of farcical humour, in which it 
abounds almost as much as any oi that author’s compositions, that 
we are to ascribe its damnation. (Angiice.) The fact seems to be, 
that the party of the Sophists, who were of course adverse to tha 
play, was at that time extremely strong ; and that Alcibiades (whose 
early intimacy with Socrates, Xenojihon is very far from denying, as 

• Mr^T. would make him do), exerted his intriguing abilities to the 
utmo.st against an attack aimed at a philosopher whose political sen- 
tiincnti and prejudices so entirely coincided with his own. Whether 
the spectators, or the k^itxi (as we rather incline to siqipose), were 
the tools this, crafty politician would use, w'e can easily imagine his 
machinations quite powerful enough to inflame the one or to corrupt * 
the other. ' 



18 ;^. ' Aristq^^ STf 

•—the lowest and meanest of the pet>ple,— would endure to wit¬ 
ness its exhibitions. The abuse wliicli this most pleasing of 
bioirrapliers, but most blind aiul bic^ottiHl of moralists, and most 
ii'jfair of crdies, pours with such pitiless profusion, in his Syni- 
pO'iiiiC'^, * upon the Ancient Cottedy, must however he consi¬ 
dered as little belter than a trick of conip(i>itiuu. It is the foil 
mid contrasl to the iiit^h-flown praises c)f his adored Menan¬ 
der,—that Mensiniler whom he esteems as indispensable as wine 
itself to the enjoyments of a drinliing-bvuit; whose diction he 
declares as sweet ami unambitious as liis sentiments are preci¬ 
ous and profound ; whoso erotic lucubrations (a commendation 
w'c should Iiave ratlier evpected from 'I'inioxena tlian I’iutareh) 
lie exttils a.r. so jieciiharly ‘easonablo for revellers who are slusrt- 
ly to retire from the baiKpiet to their spouses; | aiul whose pa¬ 
negyric he .sums iio iir the enthusiastic sentence—that as the 
painter, wlieu his eyes arc wearied out, turns lor reetcation to 
ihnid hues and verdant colours, so must tiic pliilosopher or la¬ 
borious student find refreshment for his unremitted and intense 
ex^’itioTis in tlie }>ages of a bard who ‘ laps the soul in an ely- 
siain ’ of his own,—a incndow rich in shade, pro.ligal of flowers, 
and haunted by the breeze. | In fact he proves too much fir 
lus own hypothesis. In spile of his decUunation, and against 
bis wish, he forces us to a conclusion that the Uld Coiuetiy, 
diflfia'ing little from the New', § exccot in coarser pars inalilii'S 
and more grotesijue bulllumcry, could not be altogether wiih- 
out attractions I'or the pinlosophic mind, that explores the 
principles of human nature, or the cultivated ta.ste, that de¬ 
lights in the triuni})hs of geniu".—The Ilalicarnassensian Dio¬ 
nysius, whose sound sense ami exquisite acumen rank him Ingh 
among the critics of antiquity, displays ai once more judgment 
and more candour, where lie talks ol‘ those beauties of stvle 
which characterizeil the Comedians in gemn-al. ‘ They are, * 


* Plutarch. Symjios, L. vii. 

"I" KXt rot UVTM ViVMX.iS'iV a* § 6pUV6li Kttt tiitei- 

fiCtcc. efjfiHTi rct^ htt^lav yvyx'xec ^,— Ibid. 


^tXoFo^potf Oi xtti UTTt^ oTzv oi y^xpuf rets 

*4'**f, ET* Tse uvSr.^ei. kxi woa/Jai TPi7rv~tv, tmv xk^x- 

*}xv (iieiskc) xxi rvflovxy g*s(v«», Mtvfevd«a; frrty, atoy ivxy^u Mt/xayt xxt 
rxii^su xxt Tyfjftxluy ^t^QOfctvos tijv Siaveiat?.—Plutarch. Arist. et Me- 
nan. t'omp. 

§ We mean, of course, in the points in which they can be compar¬ 
ed. A much greater variety of incidents was admitted into the plot 
^ of the New Comedy,—but wc speak merely of tlie style aiul the ex* 

position of character. 

i 





he saya, ‘ in their thoughts both clear and pffl^ieuoit%*— 

* terse and yei in.'igniiicent,—^powerful and ethical.’ * Quali¬ 
ties tliese, somewhat above the coarse apprehension of a mere 
mob, and fit to gain applause more precious than the unintel¬ 
lectual roar of plebeian acclamation. 

We must be allowed a few words further on this subject, as 
efur veneration lor the Old Comedy, as far as its remains are 
embalmed in the writings of Aristophanes, will not suffer us to 
let it be imagined, that tlie Comic poet was no better than, a 
holiday jester, or his audience on a level with the modern dei¬ 
ties of the one-shilling gallery. We would ask Mr Mitchell, 
who seems to regard Aristophanes with the half-parental fond¬ 
ness of a translator,—^whether he will be reallv content to 
let his author rank with the puppet-showman of a Venetian 
Carnival, looking for his guerdon to the obstreperous laugh¬ 
ter of a rabble, and elevated but one degree above the wire- 
moved figures on his stage? Would the numerous and po¬ 
tent body of Athenian sophists have been so anxious to crush 
an opponent, whose blows indeed were heavy, but who could 
hope for no better witnesses and applauders of his gymnas¬ 
tic energies than a set of Bacchanalian rioters, sworn foes to 
everything but nonsense and buffoonery ? W^mld they have 
been so solicitous to close the theatres and banish the comedi¬ 
ans, had they not known that the rich and the noble, the gift¬ 
ed as well as the gay, to whom they looked for jmpils and ad¬ 
mirers, would be found upon the benches, and crowded round 
the very statue of Bacchus ?f When Socrates himself was 
there, where were his disciples ? Have we not the testimony 
of Aristophanes, as well as the voice of his contemporaries, to 
prove that he of all the Comic writei's was incredibly honoured 

* Tftiy ftiuuTM ret^ XTrxTXi' h(ri yx^ ««« T«;f 

vdj^xert xxS'X^tt, KXt a-x4>iiit ^tx.t xxt (*tyx?\ 0 T^t's-Uif xxt ^ ^uyo<, 

Kxi Dion. Hal. de Vett. Script. Censura. We need scarcely 

add to this the testimony of another great Critic, Qiiinctilian,—‘ An- 
^ tiqua comcedia cum sinceram illam- sernionis Attici gratiain prope 

* sofa retinet, turn facundissimm libertatis, ctsi in iusectandis vitiis 
‘ praccipua, plurlmum tamen virium ctiam in ceteris partibus habet. 

‘ Nam et graadis, ot elegans, et venusta, et nescio an ulla, i)ost Ho- 

* mcrum tamen, quern, ut Achilleni, semper excipi par cst, aut si- 

* niilior sit oratoribus, aut ad oratores faciendos aptior. ’—Quinctil. 
Institut. p. 897. Bunnan. Vide etiarn Cic. de Offic. Lib. I. c. xxix. 
ed. P'ac. 

f The best place in the Athenian comic theatre. 

I Dionysius, who wrote an express treatise ms iuvoltyras Aa-, 
well understood the value of this epithet. ' . 





®nd mn after,?* f**y‘*5» »** «$ eviu; vavSt i* Ifuv j-^— 

and was it not this very Aristophanes who sconrirccl from the 
stage with an unrelenting hand the low prov»)catives of vulgar 
approbation ? t who lo})ped off so many off-;&hoots of luxuri¬ 
ant absurdity ? who^ reformed the indccer.t Cordiix, ^ and 
tempered the obscenities in which his predecessors had indulg¬ 
ed ? w'ho’ breathed into the shape of Comedy,—tlic body he 
had chosen,—a new soul of sense, and feeling, and morality,— 
poetic rapture, and declamatory grandeur ? Was not his very 
first production (the Daptaleis) received, to use Mr M/s own 
words, with the ‘ most flattering attenl ion ? ^ And was not ‘ a 
‘ comparison between the temperate virliics of the good old 
‘ times, and the unrestrained and uuej;arnplc<l dissoluteness of 
‘ his own age, ’—^thc verj’- portion of the Clouds which Mr M. 
unfortunately selects as having caused, by its unseasonable gra¬ 
vity, the rejection of that play,—the whole jet and object that 
this performance had in view ? Were the two ligliting-coclis 
of the Nubes less welcome to a laughter-loving rabble than the 
ordinary characters of Sophron and Catapygon ? or had the 
whole enlightened population of Athens been scared aw'ay by 
the sober horrors of the Uivtaleis, abttudoning sense and poetry 
to the mercy t)f the mob ? 

We have said enough to vindicate the audience of the Athe¬ 
nian theatre from the aspersions of Mr Mitchell; aial to show 
•tliat its applause, instead of being a nu;rc ‘ ebullition ’ of ‘ noisy 
jollity, ’ uiiw'orthy the ambition of a liberal mind, might vrell 
rank with the prize,—the procession,—the banquet,—and all 
the other honours that stimulated the exertions, or rewarded 
the successes of the comic writer. Nor wjvs it only an assembly, 
whose anticipated presence would etihaiice the vigour of his ef¬ 
forts,—but one on whom lie might he sure, beforehand, that no 
effort w'ould be wasted. Keen to observe, and quick to appre¬ 
hend,—no Stroke of humour, no slyness of allusion, no fine ethe- 
rial touch of subtlety, could bo lost upon it. It was an atmo¬ 
sphere impregnated w’ith the electricity of wit, that needed 
but a spark from the j)Oct to inflame it. In every mixture, 
however, there must be dregs,—and undoubtedly together with 
the better judges of poetical merit, there was blended a propor¬ 
tion of the lower orders, who, like our own imperious vulgar, 
were to be amused with jiantominiic tricks and boorish jocula¬ 
rity. The smiles of the polite few were not enough for the co¬ 
median,—he must join to them llie shouts of the million; and 
the variety of functions he had to discharge—^the diversified at- 


f Vespae. v. 1059. 


X Nubes. V. 53S. 


f Ibid. r. S40; 



tractions oF the ancient comedy—^gave liim dharmd 
For :dl tastes he had to cater; ami all—provided he spar^ hot 
for high seasoning, but mado^ the most of his materiel —he was 
sure to please. As Public Satirist, an office with which he 
found himself virtually invested, he had to exercise a Censorship 
far mt)rc formidable than that of the Archon: there was no 
shift to elude hih Saw/ww-Mt: nor could any bribe persuade bim to 
arrest the lash, when once his arm was raised for flagellation. * 
As State Journalist,—for no daily reams then issued from the 
press to pour a deluge of intelligence, and pall the appetite of 
curiosity itself,—he liad to chronicle the events of the passing 
year, to comment on the conduct of the ruling powers, to ani¬ 
mate the patriotism, instruct the zeal, or direct the aversions of 
his countrymen. As Periodical Critic, he had to watcli witli a 
jealous eye the productions of contemporary writers,—as Prize- 
Competitor, he had so to regulate, or so to humour the public 
taste, as to secure indulgence lor his own. 

In the last-mentioned capacity, Aristophanes boldly chose the 
no’olcr part; anti made the caprices of even Athenians bend be¬ 
fore his jusler notions t)f the and nSw,—wliat should be at 

once beneficial and agreeable,—in the line of composition he bad 
pitc hetl upon. ‘ Hie straui they heard was of an higher mootl* 
than they had been woirt to listen to; but it came upon them 
recommended by such a richness of melody, and such a ftirceof 
inspiration, that they could not turn a tlcaf ear to its euciiant- 
ments. The chord he struck was now, but every bosom vibrat¬ 
ed in answer to its toiie.s. Not that in bis hands Comedy for¬ 
got. her broadest grins, though she acquired graces of a more ma¬ 
jestic ca«t. Never was ciiluniny so ungrounded as that mon¬ 
strous position maintiilncd by Plutarcli,—‘ that Aristophanefi 
‘ can neither ph ase the mnlritiulo, nor be endured by the re- 
‘ fined,—but that his IMum', resembling a decayed courtesan 
‘ that imitate s the dignity o< a matron, is at once disgusting to 
* the many from her insolent assumptions, and abomiiiatecf by 
‘ the graver few for her lewdne>s and malignity.’ f The literal 
reverse of this judgment might be stated as the true one*. Coin- 
P'-unding and concocting the utile and duLcc, —with many a 
laughable jest, and. many a serious appeal; § for the lively rab- 


* See the Wasps, v. 10(32, ^c. 
d* fcs* isli t6k; ;raAAAi; irs tm; 

^TTt^ ei-etfpxe fiK ‘WJiriws ulx ftiftHfttyzt yetfJtiTiity Sit it 

X9( Tvi* eev.^at^ .n” i/v^fttvunvy (fleiske.) M re nfinot to aK6hit9^ 

K»t —Plutarch. Aristoph. ut Meiiandri Comp. 

^ ilaJvAat |«5» ytXoiX 

n-siv, h lianac. v. 389. 



ble lbifr tuM good-humoured merriment, intermi- 

k liable slang,—* the puns of the Peiraeus, ^ ‘ the proverbs of the 
VAgora,' the ribaldry of the popular assembly, and the profes¬ 
sional pleasantries of the courts of justice;—while for souls df 
' brighter mould he unveils the awful face of genuine Poesy, 
and bids the mighty mother smile upon her votaries. * The 
patriot learned from him to glow at the recollections of Mara¬ 
thon ;f the poetical aspirant to invoke the shade of Homer 
the youth to shudder at the liideousness of vice; § uud the aged 
to repose in the security of virtue. § The ugh dilfulencc (for 
modesty was no stranger to the breast of Aristopivaiies) induced 
hyn to have his first play acted under the shelter of aiuuher’s 
name, ^ the sentiments, ivt ma^’ safely coi’jectu^o, as well as the 
tendon^ of that compo.sitioii, were conceived in a spirit all liis 
own. We know that the subject was serious, anti it would 
neither be weakened nor degraded by his treatment of it. ^l lic 
applause which crowned this cflbrt taught liiiu, thal, even among 
such an audience as Democratic Athens aflbvcb'd,—however fu¬ 
ture Mitchells or Mitfords w'crc to blnvkcn at the notion,—there 
were icnnc hearts that beat in perfect unison with bis own, and 
many that, while they had clioseu the wrong path, could yet 
discern the right, and had neither lost the sense to understan(4 
nor the feeling to admire him. 

We feel ns if treading upon holy ground, in venturing to 
treat of a subject that has so lately been discussed and adorn¬ 
ed by the labours of the Messrs Scblcgels. Wc promise that 
our Steps shall be as light and rapid as we can make them,— 
but mixed with the gratitude w’c entertain towards those distin¬ 
guished critics, for rescuing Aristo})hanes from the obloquies, of 
ignorant contempt, and asserting with so much spirit his proper 
place among I he poets cf antiquit v,— there is a w'isli, for which 
our readers must hold us excused, to add our own homage, 
however insignificant, to theirs. In every light in which we 
can view the works of this extraordinary genius, there is an 
union of ditfert nt cjualities perceptible,—singular and striking 
when coiitemplaied separately, but utterly amazing when con¬ 
sidered in tlie aggregate. ‘ As a patriot,' .say'.s Mons. Schh’gel, 
‘ his principal merit consists in the fidelity with which he paint)* 


• His own words are— 

y v^roSticrSett roig K^trxtTt 
Ttif fttv TUf ropU¥ ifti* 

Tetg •ysXao'i S* ^tec ra x^t»Si¥ CccleSiaz. V. 1151* 

f Vespae. V. 1109. J llanae. v. 1061. §§ Passim. 

^ Vespse. V. 1054. ^ 






* all the coiTuptions of the state, and in the chastisetitMoi^ wiiich 

* he inflicts on the pestilent demagogues who caused li^teor- 
‘ ruption, or profited by its effects. * But to the tone of proud - 
defiance and indicant eloquence in which, at all personal ha¬ 
zards to himself, he so discharged this* patriotic duty, as to de¬ 
serve the mown of sacred Olive from the hands of his country¬ 
men,—there is to be added that spirit of impai’tial scrutiny, pre¬ 
served amid the rage of declamation, and that minuteness of 
historical detail, that caused even his adversary Plato to send 
his comedies to Dionysius in Sicily, as the most faithful record 
of Grecian affairs ant? politics for the period during which he 
wrote. In satire, thougli, ivhen justice demands it, he can bfis 
severe, caustic,,terrible,—^yet the vein of brisk and sprightly 
raillery,—of lively and not illnatured quizzing, if we may use suen 
an expression, in which he so often indulges, seems more con¬ 
genial to hi.« temper and dispositions. If he might have sai^ 
with .Tunius, in his haughtier moments,—* What public ques- 
*■ tion have I declined? Wliat villain have I spared?*—we 
suspect that in general he would have been more pleased to 
claim that ‘ facHims and civil 'way jesting, * that Heinsius 
commends in Horace, and Scaliger means to describe wh«jre 
lie talks of a poet’s grinning merely to sJum his white tecdi, 
without a thought of using tlieni. There is sometimes, to be 
sore, a little butchering,—as when he falls foul of a Cleon or 
a Cleisthencs; but, for the most part, we have to admire that 
decisive criterion of a superior genius, the insinuated sarcasm, 
the delicate invective,—in Dryden’s language ‘ the fineness of 

* the stroke that separates the head from the body, and leavea 

* it standing in its place. * ‘ Any man, * said the wife of a very 

useful though ignoble member of the commonwealth,—‘ any 
‘ man is capable of a plain piece of work— a bare hanging ; but 
‘ to make a malefactor die sweetly, —’tis only my Mr Ketch can 

* do that I ’ Aristophanes has all this merit. He certainly 
executes with grace; and the very victim must have found it 
difficult to refrain from joining in the laughter raised at his ex¬ 


pense. 

But the prominent feature—the differential quality that diskr 
tingnishes his .satire from that of other poets, is neither ita 
occasional vigour, nor its general facetiousness. Among the ' 
Latins, w e have Juvenal his equal in the first respect, ana Ho¬ 
race in the last. It is that untailing fluency and copiousness— 
that sort of active magnetism, by i^ich one conception rising 
in his mind draws after it in full exuberance an endless train of 
corresponding thoughts and connected allusions—that magio^ 
power that conjures and compels into its service the inc^t ^ 





Mitchell*^ Aristopfianfs, 




y«ote, refractory Ideas, and surprises us at every turn, like u«- 
sucpected light, wiA something tliat at once startles and delights 
the mind.—Xs the fabled touch of the Phrygian monarch trans- 
'niuted the meanest materials into gold,—or as the chemist ex- 


^ tracts a spirit from a thousand seemingly unpromising subsUin- 
'ces,—^the unwearied and prolific fancy of Aristophanes can find 
matter for his drollery or sarcasm, where a less fertile or less 
energetic genius would slumber or despair. A beard, *—a puff 
of smoke,-f—a terniination, %—the bluntler of a clown, \\—die 
lisp of Alcibiades, §—everj tiling and any thing is made subser¬ 
vient to his purposes of personal attack. Once let him be start¬ 
ed, and it is vain to conjecture whither lie will lead, or where 
please to stop. His rcatless wit flows on—sometimes sparkling 
in antithesis—sometimes pungent in a gibe—sometimes insip^l 
in a pun, f—but never for an instant failing him, or threatening 
his readers with a drought. Porsius,ff—a satirist to whom Dry- 


* Ecclesiaz, v, 101. t Vespac, v. 342. 

% Nubes, V. 642. 11 Ib. v.213. § Vespa?, v. 45. 

^ His passion for puns might have made him, in later times, the 
pride and envy of a Cambridge common-room. Attic ears may have 
relished than well enough,—but we should pity the translator who 
could think it worth while to imitate them in his vernacular idiom. 

"f f A word in behalf of a favourite author, who is not near so much 
read or admired as he ought to be, must be allowed us. We forget 
whose observation it is—‘ that the difficulty in Juvenal is to chouse 
* a meaning—^in Persius to Jiiid one in which there is much more 
quaintness than truth. His difficulties are much magnified through 
the self-created mists with which la/Jness surrounds liiin, and may 
generally be easily dispelled if we will but recollect the dramatic air 
he has studiously given to his compositions, and the extreme com¬ 
pression of thought at which he aims. His metre may be called 
‘ scabrous and hobbling ; ’ but it is at least as hannouious as that of 
Horace, and, for more important particulars, even Dryiieu acknow¬ 
ledges that ‘ he is never wanting to us in some profitable doctrine, 
‘ and in exposing tlie opposite vices to it; ’ nor can he .stigmatize 
him for great indecency, except in one passage of his 4lli Satire.—In 
^ %ome bursts of serious poetry he is wonderfully striking and sublime, 
^here can be notliing finer than that apostrophe in the 3d Satire, 
Magne pater Divum ! ’ &c., whence Milton has taken, 

• ■«••• StlW 

Virtue in her shape how loycly ; saw, and pin'd 
His loss 

' and the magnificent close of the 2d, eulogized by Lord Chatham, 
kVflvhicJh we trace in Milton’s lines— 

\ . ... O Spirit, that dost prefer 

Before all temples th’ upriglit heart and puic!— 



« /t 

den by no means does justice, and whom no commebt^r ^Tsip 
cept Casaiibon seems to have thoroughly understood,—^is tre , 
only writer we can mention wlio comes at all near to Aristo¬ 
phanes in this quality of inexhaustible fertility. Perhaps the 
consciousness of such resemblance might heighten the enthu- 
sinsm with which that Roman hails him as the PRJEGRAN- 
DIS SEN EX * of the Grecian comedy; but it is an epithet to 
which the ‘ audacious ’ Cratiiius, or the* * angry ’ Eiipolis 
himself, could hardly have objected.—The boast Aristophanes 
has pul into the mouth of his Chorus in the Achaniians,— 

«WT» 5’ <*vTov riK ToP^pus wogffsJ xASd; «««> 
ore Kcti BctffiMvft Acat^etifAcnay rqv (isnrccyi^m, 

TT^MTet fttv eiiiTovi, yrcTi^ot rett? veiucri x^etrovrti- 
«T« Tevrov tav yrMtr?iv, von^avt ttyirai kxm voXh». 
rturovi yat^ e ^!5 revs TreXv ^iXriffvs ysysviiT^afij 

»at T« mXifM yroXv ytKnirm^ vwTcy |v^,SevXe« £jj9vt* 5 -j- 

—may appear plausible enough to have been more than a ‘ mere 
jeu de tlicatre, ’ if our readers tliall think that wc are borne out 
by the reality in the praises wc have bestowed upon the bold¬ 
ness of his patriotism, and the richness of his satire. 

Language and versification are points of scarcely less import- 
fince, when wc are considering the merits of a Poet; knei in these, 
says Mons. JSchlegcl, ‘ })is excellence is not barely acknowledged 
—‘ it is such as to entitle him to take his place among the first 
* ]>oets to whom Greece has^^ given birth.’ lie might have said 
still more:—Aristojdiancs is wholly without a competitor in 
these respects. The tripping lightness and airy grace of his 
trochaic metres, and the majestic sw'cll of the unapmstic tetra¬ 
meter that has taken its name from him, arc fraught with mu- 


* Pers. Sat. I. v. 121-. 

■f* Thus rendered by Mr Mitchell.— 

* And so far, sirs, hath Fame tongued his boldness and name, 
that when Sparta to Persia sent mission, 

Her ambassadors tell, how the king sifting well, 
question’d deep and with learned precision. 

And foremost ask’d he, of the twain who at sea 
shew’d most prowess, commanding the ocean;— 

**■ In which nation next teach docs the bard by his speech 
and his taunts stir oifcnce and commotion. 

Who, ” says he, most incline* to that poet divine, 

to his counsels of wisdom low bending; 

In war shall that state most her fortunes make great 

and her morals at home best be mending. ” , 

Achar, v, 653. Trans, p, 83.' 
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Wc the most * eloquent, * even untler all the disn^lvantagcs of* 
^eglected accents and modern pronunciation: while a single 
glance at SuWas or Hesycliius is sufficient to convince ns how 
‘much of his native tongue owes its prcsoiration to his writ- 
ingfij-'-and how vast those treasures must he, from whose roposi- 
^ tories the Ofccian Lexicographers have drawm such ovcifl* wing 
stores. Had the flames of Omar reached the whole of liis 
productions, posterity could never have rightly rstiuiated the 
exhaustless power, the endless flexibility, the prodigal exube¬ 
rance of tlie magnificent language in which they arc embodied: 
—could never nave tasted the true relish of that Attic Silt, 
which though soinetiuies harsh and acrid—the * salrn trnenaii* 
of Seneca—miglit oftener scorn to have been collected from that 
very wave which gave birth to Aphrodite * her!>clf:—nor have 
traced to one maternal womb so iniiny of what apjiear, on a su¬ 
perficial inspection, the idiomutic graces of other ttmgucs.—If 
we allow the name, of Plutarch once more to cross our pages, 
it is not for the purpose of confuting his ridiculons charges un¬ 
der this head, whicli even the zealous Frischlinus tlismisses with 
a smile, f but merely to show how far the ardour of a thorough 
PlaU)nist—(for Plutarcli, as the tievoted admirer of Socrates 
and Plato, had his own motives for endeavouring to depreciate 
Aristophanes)—could hurry him, in spite of tlic conviction of his 
very ears. The following is his alroci(nts\ criticism, as Frisclilin 
justly terms it: ‘ Theie is, sooth to say, in the structure of 
‘ his phraseology something tragi-comic, bombastic as well as 
' pedestrian,—there is obscurity,—there is vnlgarlty,—there are 

• turgidity and pompous ostentation,-—together with a garrulity 

• and trifling that are enough to turn the stoniaeli! ' f— Bona 
verba IHutarchr !—we wel^ may cry with honest Nicotlemus- It 
is .amusing enough to find such blasphemies as these in a writ¬ 
er, who reckons it one of the worst symptoms of mrligniiy 
to use rough or violent exin-essions where milder phrases arc at 
hand—?r«£o»T6 iv), ^—and who would soften down the 
J'erocittufi insanity ot C.'ieou into thfc gentle re^mobation oi aJutik 
levity! II 


7 * The compliment ol Pluta'‘cli to Menander. 

•f t Nicod. Frischlini defensio Aristophanis contra Plutarch! crimi- 
nationes. 


t wtv* bv s» T>i K,etTU<r)ciur, 7m xCrai rt r^xyintit^ t* KSiiu.t;icy^ 

« erolSx^oyf rt ?rs^6», a,<rx<t>si», K9<v«THf, xcei acu 

. fxvTix^nt.. —Plut. Aristoph. et Menandri Comp. 

, » f De Herodoti Malignitate Comment, 

' II 4 Bf^X'-v’^riTX XXI fAxv-xt •C.Afftini; fcx^Koy^ i jcif.pflAtfyiafi'.—Dc Hcrodot^ 

"'Malig. Comment, p. 395. edit. Xylan. _ 
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It is an observation of Mens. Schlegdi that ‘ in /nial^ ^ 

* of serious and earliest poetry, which (thank's to the botnadlehs// 

* variety and lawless ibrmntioii of the popular comedy of A- 

‘ thens) he has here and there introduced, Aristophanes shows • 

* hlniself to be a true poet, and capable, had he so chosen, of 

‘ reaching the highest eminence even in the more dignified de- ' 
‘ partments of his art. ’—This is in fact a very strong point in 
his poetical diameter,-—^mid our applause is due, not only to 
tlie great intrinsic merit of tlie passages themselves, but to the 
extreme taste with which they are uniformly introduced. There 
is no false glare, that would be misplaced and unnatural if dif¬ 
fused over the surface of comic composition:—they kre but the 
streaks of sunshine, that give variety and beauty to a landscape, 
w c are never disagreeably reminded of tlie * purpureus pannus,* 
—tlic purple rag botdnxi in to shame the circumjacent mean¬ 
ness of a beggar’s apparel. It is the * illusec auro vestes, ’—the 
garment trirhrd with gold, but not overloaded. — It always seems 
suited to the texture it adorns,—and truly the ground is rich 
enough to bear a little embroidery.—Aristophanes is no osten¬ 
tatious coxcomb to drag dowm Poetry from her car of fire, and 
parade her in the common eye, merely for die vanity of dis¬ 
playing his acquaintance,—yet he will sometimes fling the 
reins into her hands, and is not the man to balk her if she in¬ 
vite him to her side. TJiere are a thousand places W'c could 
refer to, that hear the stamp of this ‘ communion high. ’—Wc 
question whether the united genius of Pindar and Euripides,— 
fond as the latter is of the nightingale,—could have produc¬ 
ed any thing superior to that burst of lyric ccstacy * in w'hich 
he calls on Philomela from her * leafy yew ’ to challenge the 
minstrelsy of Heaven.—Nor will the descriptions of Ovid or of 
Milton, stand a competition with that tone of melancholy gran¬ 
deur in which he opens the Parabasis of the ‘ Birds* and 
penetrates the mysteries of Chaos and ‘ Old Night.* f—Iii- 
dec<I we might salely stake the justice of our panegyric upon the 
whole conception and exccutioli of th.at fascinating drama,—the 
most fantastic production <)f his fantastic genius,—^that seems 
meant for fays alone to act in fairy-land;—that Midsummet^s~ , 
Nhj:hl-D7 cam of the Grecian stage, of which it is not too much 
to >ay, that it is what »Sliakespearc, had he been an Athenian, . 
would have written, or, had he read Greek, would have admir¬ 
ed. 

Wo Isavc much too slender data to proceed upon, did we 
wish to institute a comparison, in this respect, between Aristo- 


* Aves. V. 209. 


j- Ibid. V. 68S. 
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Jniinn^ Hiiii his precursors or contcm|>oraries in tlie same line^ 
of whose works nothing but the most ineojfrc frii^ments have 
Escaped the ravages of time. But with regard to his immediate 
rivals;—the remains of Cratiniis are by no means of a nature 
to justify the praises of Quinctilian;—and the precocious talent 
of Eupolis^$ fails in competition, when we find it cmplo\cd up¬ 
on the same subject with the muse of Aristophanes. Tltat ce¬ 
lebrated verse of the Achariiians, in which we seem yet to hear 
the eloquence of Pericles convulsing Greece,—tluit verse which 
Cicero f and Pliny, if Diodorus j{ and Lucian, § have alike ap- 
})ealcd to as the best monument of the orjtor’s lame,—if con- 
tnisted with the cold and laboured eulogy ofEupolis, will leave 
little doubt upon the mind, * that his superior vigour in the pas¬ 
sages of serious poetry was one of the grounds upon which the 
title of Aristophanes to the acksiowledged sovereignI 3 'of the an¬ 
cient comedy was founded. 

So many brilliant qualities almost required a foil; or at least 
may cover one transgression. It is the severity of impartial criti¬ 
cism that forces us to admit, that although Arlstopbaucs undoubt¬ 
edly moderated the spirit of unrestrained and profligate obscenity 
that wantoned in the old hags and drunkards of jjrcceding bards, 
enough of it remains in his writings to form a foul blot upon a mind 
which, in the language of a well-known epigram, the Graces Imtl 
selected for tlicir peculiar portion*.ff Those Powers of the Ce- 


J J Eupolis is said to have written 17 comedies by the time that ho 
had lived as many years. 

■f* Cic. in Oratore ad Urutura. Num. 29. Ed. Gronov. 

J Plin. Sec. LI. ep. 20. 

11 Diod. Sic. LXir. p. 907* 

^ Lucian, in Domosth. encom. p. 693. Ed. Arnst. 

♦ The lines ol’ Eupolis referred to are as follow's: 

K^ecrifei ovre^ ey»>ST A8y.-;i'* 

‘OTTeti TTeteiXfief, et ayxhi 

Tre^sfv Xsy*>» tkj pi) rag*, ‘ 

‘Tetj^vi Xiyav ptsv, ^s■|a 5 r §6 V eevra t« Tae^w 
T <5 tTSTiKa^iffi* ItI TCfJ 

0(n»( SkdAm* I6«i peere; ruf f^Te^aivy 
T* xtvr^ev £y*«T*Aj?ri Tois «x^4A'p6£ysi$. Eupolis h Aiifieiu 
^ Vid. Nubes. v- 555. 

++ This epigram is ascribed to Plato,—it runs thus, 

A, TifiSfei t; mretrxt, 

Zvravreuf ^v^r,r iu^at 'A^t^d<px»6Vin 

tOI.. XXX JV. JSO. 68 , T 




{Vision wave, pimit tliew it die. i% 

Phoebus, and di^MUBeto momis tW three best of heavenly .0^ i 
—wisdom, beauty, and &<ne, $::|:^—should have shrunk away ironi* 
such contamination, or have expelled it from the chosen temple, 
that was never to fall. It is an unnatural coalition of ugliness 
with elegance,—a Caliban basking on the lap of an Ariel. Yet, 
without allowing the spirit of the Advocate to interfere with the 
calmer duties oi the Judge, we may urge for Aristophanes, that 
his greatest grossiicss is always playful, and his longest indul¬ 
gence in it comparatively short. It is a sop—and nothing more 
—for the Cerberus of the prevailing taste of the age. This at 
least is the (' iso in eight out of the eleven of his plays that re¬ 
main witli pc^stcrity. It was certainly not the bent of his mind 
to be immoral,— tljnngh, like Swift, he might not care to wade 
through a little nastiness for the sake of a joke. There is nt> 
in the ima:; no indecency that clings to its ground, 
or rdnel.intly gives way ' with n>any a longing, lingering look 
bohincl. ’ I]i>’ movt indelicate v.'riting is geuenilly introductory 

to some passage of exceeding spirit or j)octiCEd beauty, ^ to 
which his mind rt'turns 'wdth an elastic iinjjulse from having 
bet*u forced out of its native jnclinatioii. Like Antams he may 
grovel on the earth for a moment,—but it is only to rise into the 
fresh air again with increascil alacrity and renovated vigour. 
Springing from such fonrccs as llie l*11aliic Myron and the 
Margeites of Homer, the Ancient t’omedy could not be expect¬ 
ed, under any inanageinenL, to become a pcribct model of iiii- 
interriipted purity. We cannot be surprised ti) find some pol¬ 
lutions in the stream, A\'hcn its fountain-heads were these,—nor 
offended at detecting those ]a)lliiiious in the c*;irlier part of its 
course, when wc know tl»at it Ijcd not left tliern all behind, even 
w'hf;n filtered-through into tlu? pages of Menander. * Omms 
Jjiiocxirue hilci'iires^ —the chaicct«r w'hicli Pliny bestows upon 
that poet,—is pretty intelligible testimony against him, although 
we had not Terence f(jr a stronger und iiu)rc suhsiamial evi- 
<leiice. 

Wc are persuaded that what >ve have ndvancr-vl concerning 
the nature of the Old C; niedy, and the merhs (»!’ him who was 
its prince, however cxlijivi.gant it may appear to superficial 
students or to timid rea&oncrh, will be fully admitted by all that 
are thorougldy acquainted uith the Arisloj)lianic writings:—and 
we have the rather avoided ifoy attempt at ovcrstraincKi ingenuity. 


.1} Pindar. Olymp. XIV. v. 1.——15. 

^ Vide Kan. v. 'JliO, Kubes. \. 975, Aves. v. CG9, &c. &c.' 





«n<i At a , pNBrfis<Jt simpUchj in our observatiozi% thatcbe 
Cofliplete sincerity of o«r oah conviction might be m&de as jaaii^ 
nifest as possible. Aristx^hwies will of course continue to be 
underrated by all who ohoose to submit ancient subjects to the' 
test of modern opinions: who cannot perceive any excellence 
in dramas that are composed upon rules entirely different from 
the only principles they can understand: or who are gene¬ 
rously satisfied to draw decided inferences from what floats up¬ 
on the surface, without the pants or perhaps without tlie pow¬ 
er of diving into those depths which so often iiido the gems of 
‘ purest ny, ’ Juotice to Mr Mitchell makes it now high time 
fi>r ns l<> hjisten to the consideration of liis work. 


Shonstone—or some one who was as hmd, as that very in¬ 
considerable author, of turning commftnplaces—has remarked, 
‘ thfit every origitial writer w'onders no one ever therght td’ the 

* best possible subject before,—every Imnshitor—of the best pos- 

* sibh; original. ’—Though Aristophanes h is undeniably been 

thought or before,—and by sundry aspirants,—w'e still think 
that, in one respect at least, Mr Mitchell has hit upon the * best 
‘ possible original, ’—inasimteb as no translation hat, hitherto 
appeared by any means satisfactory. It has seemed as if his 
spirit could not be rninsfused, without losing all its and 

flavour, into any other language than his native longue: that 
we might alnu'st write Dante ’s terrible inscription for tt.e gates of 
hell upon bis tide-page,—anti warn the most resolute interpreter 
to expect nothing for his portion but despair.—in Latin wo 
have Bcrgler’s translation of the trovs, which is much * a) ti¬ 
morously literal, to afford any satisfaction to the reader oi l :sl., or 
any illustration of obscure anti doubtful passages to the scJuilar;— 
Plulus, the Ciouth, the Frugs, (he Kni<j,hts^ and the Achaniiaits^ by 
Nicodemus Frischlin, are so intolerably full of the grossest blun¬ 
ders that xvc cannot conceive why Kusivr should have printed 
this traduction in liis otherwise excellent ctlitioii, except as a 
continual excuse for his own comments;—aiul the fVasg^, Peace, 
and JLijsisIrale, rue rendered by Septimus Kiorus iiiio such a 
strain of crabbed phraseology and obsolete diction, as makes liis 
explanation far more difficult to coiu})rchciK'l tiian the original.— 
Franco has given us tlie ‘ Theatre of Aristophanes, ’ by Poin- 
sinet do-Sivry, written partly in prose and partly in verse,—a 
work of no conspicuous merit; the Birds by jkiivin the voung- 
er; and Phituu and the Clouds from the pen of Madame 1 Jncier, 
—whose 200 perusals of the latter play have not saved her front 
falling into many strange mistakes. Wieland, tlic Cfcrnian 
translator of the Clouds, has the advantage of writing in a lan¬ 
guage, that alonCv of modern tongues may compete vritli the 
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rich niclod}" and tuneful inflections of the Greek;—^but^not- / 
\vitlisr,a)iding his extensive erndition and great impartiality, } 
which Mr Mitchell gratefully acknowledges,—we cannot quote 
either that translation,—nor his IJema^oguat ^—as more than use- ■ 
fill aids to a person engagwl in a similar task.—Tiic literature of 
England has not been enriched by any complete version of this 
Ptift,—and the attempts that have been made, from time to 
time, to ellect one, are not such as to make us regret that the 
labour has been reserved for the bands into which it has fallen 
at last. White’s translation of the Clmtds and Pluius we have 
never seen ; but that of Theobald is taken, nbt from Aristo¬ 
phanes, whom he could not understand, but from the French 
of Marlamc Dacier, which he has servilely imitated. Tiie Clouds 
of Cumberland is a well-wTitten, liigh>sounding poem,—but its 
is not the lie has not caught the tone, nor expressed 

the manner of the Athenian bard. He has made it too stiff’, 
too pompous. It is Aristophanes imprisonetl in brocady, and 
mounted upon stilts into the bargain. The T'rogs by Dunster 
has not only this fault, but is exceedingly dull and vapid be¬ 
sides; which cannot be affirmed with any truth of Cuniberlatid’s 
production. We believe we liavc enumerated all the versions 
that have been essayed in our own language, except it be the 
very stupid translation in prose of Plutus that disgraces the 
memories of Fielding and William Young; and a most impu¬ 
dent version of the Jiirds ,—every seconti wokI an error,—pub¬ 
lished by an anonymous * Member of one of tiie. UnivcTaitics, ’ 
ill what he calls a comico-prosaie style, with this modest motto 
from Juvenal, 

IJaud^faenc cwtrjtunly giiorwn virlalihits olislat 

Res august a da mi :— 

which, as it has no coneeivable reference to Aristofdumes, mijst 
be presumed to apply to the translator himself. Knowledge of 
Greek, or an ability for translation, are not to he reckoned a- 
niong his wlniiever they may be.— It is no greaf com¬ 

pliment to Mr Mitchell, after this, to siythai Isis veivion, as 
far as the present volume carries it, is icccM.iparably the best 
that has been given to the public, licit wIk’H wc cnid that we 
consider him, judging from his publication, to be a writer (id¬ 
ly and admiraldy qualified to uccomjilish the difficult task he 
has undertaken,—and to present the literary world in this coun¬ 
try with a translat'ioii of Aristophanes completely adccjualc to 
the merits of the great Original,—we esteem this as jiriiise so 
exceedingly high, that it shall make us ihe less tender of ex¬ 
pressing our dissatisfaction wherever ho has fallen short—w'c 
w'ill not say of our expectations —but of our wislies anti his 

\ 
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powers. TIic English translators hitherto have never proceed- 
beyond ,oife p»ay» or two at the utmost:—like the * chat- 
t^boxes ’ ■* .of the Ranne, they liave done no more than ap¬ 
proach the Muse, or have retired exhausted by a single em¬ 
brace. Mitchell seems made of stouter stufpj—and wo 

doubt not will maintain his promise of greater perseverance. 
We have yet only the foot of Hercult's,—-but if he will correct 
some parts of his design, and—under favour—attend to a few 
hints vve shall leel it our office to administer, we believe tliat 
the renniimlcf of his work will even impnn'c upon the sample.— 
The volume now put forth is niade up of two distinct parts:— 
versions of the Acharnians and the Knigh(Sf —which have never 
yet been rendered into English,—^and a most interesting Preli¬ 
minary Di^scoursc, to which we shall beg leave first, to call the 
attention of our readers. 

With a few inaccuracies and iiiconsistencics of reasoning,—of 
wlilch We have already pointed out some speeijneus;—without 
.^.ny attempt to support his arguments by the aid of verbal cri¬ 
ticism,—for indeed Mr Mitdiell is too good a soldier in the cause 
of literature to make himself a mere pioneer, nsid has too just a 
notion of his own peculiar powers to tlevote himself to Avliat—- 
except in the hands of a Pors<m or an Elmsicy—is w'orse than 
triHing-;—and with here and there a little needless episodic de¬ 
viation from the straight path of his design, for tlie sake of dis¬ 
playing stores of information that are extremely cojiious;—wc 
consider this Prelimmnry Discourse to be one of tile most anins- 
inti, Jiiid at the same time valuable treatises, we ever remcrnlier 
to'have perused. It is amusing—as the work oi' a man who 
has thought nnich, and read perhaps still more; and whose 
command of a style at once so ricli, si) lively, and so dramatic, 
would of itself give interest to a much duller .subject than he ha* 
chosen to discuss. It is valuable—not only as it is always an 
important matter that Truth should be clearly ascertained and 
placed in as conspicuous a light as possible,—but as it draws the 
curtain from a department of knowledge that has heretolore Iain 
as a sort of terra incognita ,— opens a new world upon the eyes of 
»curious .speculation,—and guides the student to a greater farailia- 
1 rity than has usually been attained with topics very inteiesting 
in thcinsclve.s, and essential towards a tborougli coniprehensiori 
of the Grecian classics. 8t’i/ing with particular felicity upon 
ground that has been strangely lel't unoccupied by precciling 
writers, he makes it a vehicle for conveying to ins readers a 
^reat variety of collateral information on almost every poia 


T« 4r«^vA^T«.—Vide Kanas. v. 92. 
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connected with the ancient comic drama,—and though we can¬ 
not always coincide with his sentiments incidatinU^ expressed, * 
we cordially assent to the main object of his reasoning, and Q*mQ 
him all gratitude for tlie pains he seems to have bestowed upon 
his task, and the learning he has adduced in support^of opinions 
with tlie general tenor of which we so heartily agree. 

Chnnberland—while he defended Aristophanes from the ab¬ 
surd charge of collusion with Anytus and Melitus in their pro¬ 
secution of Socrates—a charge directly confuted by the stub- 
boi n argiiinont of dates, if indeed the contemptuous ianguage 
of the Apologia * aid not evince it to be one that it is ridicu¬ 
lous to ativaucc with any appearance of seriousness,—did not 
venture to juslil’y tlu* piiol’s motives for his celebrated attack 
upon that philosoplier, but, barely claiming for them the cha¬ 
racter of being naiuraU gave up the point of their liberality ancl 
fairntjss.— The Messrs 8clilegels—while they place the prince of 
Ancient Comedy on the lofty eminence he deserves to occu¬ 
py as a poet and a patriot—can find no excuse for his ‘ repre- 
senting in so odious colours the most wise ami the most vir- 

< tuou> of all his fellow-citizens, ’ the title they choose to apply 
to Soti ales, but an almost inconceivable perplexity of intellect, 
by which they say ‘ he mingled and confounded in his own 
‘ mind, even w'ithout wishing it, this inestimable sage with his 
‘ enemies the Sophists, wh(»sc schools lie freejnentod in his ma- 
‘ tunr 5 'ears, solely with the view of making himself master of 
‘ that which he intended to refute and ovt-rl^irow. ’ 

Mr Milcheil makes a bolder stand for Aristo))hanes; and while 
be grapples so closely with his subject, and follows it up so minute¬ 
ly llirougli all its bearings and -winding';, that no one can call 
llis defence a piece ol simple declamation or of partial sophis¬ 
try, he contrives, partly by his ingenuity, partly by his forcible 
statements, but still inon; by his candour, and even tenderness 
towards the great Pliilosojilier, so to turn the whole current of 
our schoolhnif prediiociloris, that the most prejudiced person, wo 
think, must rise from the examination of bis treatise convinced 
that the (x>niic lard—so fir from deserving blame for the course 
Ifl; pur'-ued in voiist queuce of what he saw and felt—is ‘ entitled | 
‘ to til. gratitude of posterity for the assumption and execution > 

< of the task, * In order to make out this position, it is evident 
that the writer has only to iilentify the Aristophanic Socrates 
with what must be supposed tlie fiiiliful, or rather the favour¬ 
able character of that remarkable man, as it is detailed in the 
works of his aflectionate disciples, Xenophon and I*lato,—to, 


Vide Platonis * Apologiam Socratis, * 2.3< 
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connect this character with tliat of the Sophists,—and by point¬ 
ing out the evils and mischiefs inflicted on society by the misdi- 
^•^ed ingenuity of that pestilential race, to set in its true light 
the spirit and the patriotisnj of him who was reaUjj their great 
antagonist, and who has left u-. in the Clouds so abhorrent a 
picture of £lie noxious reptiles he was euvleavouring to crush. 
'T\\Q^first and the last ol’ these propositions have been fully la¬ 
boured by Mr Mitchell—and witli a great deal of honesty as 
well as of eloquence;—on the sreond head,—the actual simili¬ 
tude h(?twceii the ‘vjcrate.- of Plato and the Sophists with whom 
that Socrates waged so incessant a warfare—he has not so much 
insisted, although it be a p'oint necessary to be made out for the 
cumiplete justification of Arislt»])hancs. Without doing this, no 
one can he said to have done full * justice to a man, whose mo- 
‘ tives have been much mistaken, and whose character, in con- 
‘ sequence, has been unduly dcipreciated. ’ But w'liilo Mr Mit- 
ciiell contends that j^roofs have been displayed by him, ‘ that 
‘ the character of Socrates is a little more open to remark, 
* than some admirers in their ignorance arc aware of, and more 
‘ than some in their knowledge arc willing to bring into notice, ’ 
—he seems, like the cxceulioner of Marius, so struck with llie 
dignity of his victim, so awed by the splendid powers of Socra¬ 
tes, and the sublimity of some of the doctrines he unfolds, that 
ho has no heart to ileal the final blow, or to press his assault so 
closely as he might have done. We confess that our own nerves 
are much more hardy. Wc have not that respect for the whole 
fabric oi' uncicnl philosophy—a fabric, within whose dark c dls 
the poetic genius of VIJIGJL * Jiad so nearly been immured, to 
waste its radiance like the lamp in a sepulchre,—a philosophy, 
in Physics so wildly visionary, so indolently satisfied with unex- 
perimental error,—in Etincs so perplexed, so fluctuating, so un- 
satisfactorv,—which can make us tremble to approach its shrine 
with any tiling sliort of llie incense of adulation, or regret to 
see the IsollowncHS and contradictions of the princi{)les upon 
which it proceeded, exposed even in the speculations of him 
who went so much further in his advances low'ards truth than 
any other of his comitrymen. Wc care not what reproachc? 
wc may incur in the exposition of truth,—and shall, therefore, 
in following Mr M. througli his exarauiation of this question, 
at least avoid the inconsistencies into which he has betrayed 
himself by his too great timidity. 

^Ir Mitchell begins liis task willi a slight and rapid sketch of 

* Vide Georgic. Lib. ii. v. 495. See also Dryden’s Life of Virgil 
p. 33. 
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Grecian education, which is thus introrlufed; « The fipis* of 

* the dramatic pieces of Aristophanes seems to hare heen directed 

* against the state of private manners in Athens; in his Achan^/s ‘ 

* he endeavoured to moderate the insolence of national success^ and 

* to infuse juster notions respecting a great public measure, wliich 

* was putting the existence of the Athenians as a people at stake; 

‘ while in the Knights, or, as it may more properly he termed, the 
' Demagogues, a mirror was held up to his felloW'Citizons, where 
‘ the ruler and the ruled saw themselves reflected with equal fidelity, 

* and by which posterity has gained a complete knowledge of the 
‘ greatest historical phtmomenw that ever appeared, the Athenian 

* Demus. It romnined fur the author to strike at the root of all 

* these evils, private and public, domestic and political,—a mischiev- 

* ous and most pernicious system of Education. This was undoubt- 

* ly the origin and object of the Clouds , and a brief outline of the 

* progress of knowledge among the Greeks, and more particularly 
of that branch of it, which was comprehended under the name of 
Piiilosophy, " will at once tend to explain the aim of the author, 

* and throw some light upon the comedy itself. ’—He accordingly 
traces the Athenian Pupil through the hands of the Grairiinarian 

who taught him Homer, with all his own criticisms, 
coMMientaries, explanations, and interpolations, upon that great 
Text-book ef his instructions,—into those of the teacher of 
Music (it«5-g<sTK), who continued to cultivate the imagination at the 
expense ol the understanding,—of the master of the Gymna¬ 
sium, where he was exposed to learn something worse than the 
mere exercises of the Palaestra, *—and lastly of the Sophist, 
whoso sole object—besides the accjuisition of fame and of money 
—seems to have been to fit his disciple for the ruin of his coun¬ 
try, and the utter destruction of his own character. Mr Mit¬ 
chell’s strong and masterly delineation of these insidious pseudo- 
philosophers is well worthy of a little attention. 

Protageras of Ahdcra, the great ‘ Belial * the Sophists, 
and the first person who suquired distinction in this profession, 
culled by the hand of Democritus from the obscurity of iiis ori¬ 
ginal trade, and phmtcd on a iiital elevation by the instructions 
<if that philos<>pher, and the a«l of his own talents, became the 
UPAS of society, which was to spread far and wide its de^Iy 
branches, and droj) a mortal poison upon all that came beneath' 
its shade. He was the first to announce, that ‘ with him might 

* ho ac(juircd, for a proper compensation, that species of know- 
‘"w'ledge, which was able to confound right and wrong, and make 

* the w'tjrse appear the belter cause. ’ He and his followers in 
the same School openly incuScated, ‘ that not only wliat is whole^ 


* Vide Aristophanun in Pace. v. 762. in Vespis. v. 1025. 
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* some and useful bad no actual siihsttmcc in tin tnsclvcs; but 
that honour and virtue, being llie beginning and aim of what 

‘N’-s useful, existed only in the opinions and Jiabits of men : that 
■ * th?^ fiist and best of all aci|«ishions was Ehxjucnce, such as in 
‘ the senate, the ecclesia, the courts of law, and the common in- 

* tercourse of society, cf>uhl steal, like the songs by which ser- 
‘ pents were charmed, upon the cars ol‘the’ir audit(7rs, mid sway 
‘ their minds at the will of the speaker : that, on all tx-cusloiis, 
‘ might makes riglit; that die property of the weak belongs to 
< tlie strong, and that, whatever the law might say t« the con- 
‘ trary, the voice of nature taught and jijstilaed the doctrine: 
‘ that luxury, intemperance, licentiousness, were alone virtue 
‘ 'and happiness: that the greatest of hlcs'^ings was tfie power of 
‘ committing wrong with inijiunity, and the greatest of evils the 

* inability to revenge an injury receivc<l. ’—* Such were some 
‘ of the doctrines, * says Mr Mitchell, ‘ which, a<!vanced with 
‘ all the pow-ers of dialectic skill, and dropping upon a soil too 
‘ well fitted by an imperfect cilucation ibr tiseir reception, con- 
‘ fused the intellects, and perverted the notions of the young 

* Athenians. * Their passion for disputation upon all subjects 
is described by Plato as somcliiing be^’oml the rcacli of decay 
or lnortalit 3 ^ ‘ No sooner, ’ he says, ^ does one of our young 
‘ men get a taste of it, than he feels delighted, as if he had dis- 

* covered a trea.«>urc of wisdom. C'arricd away by a pleasure 
‘ that amounts to madness, ho finds a subject of dispute in every 

* thing that occurs. At (me time both sides of the subject are 

* considered and reduced.to one. *• At another, the subject is 
‘ analyzed and split into parts: himself becomes tlic first and 
‘ principal victim of ids own doubts and difficulties: his ncigh- 
‘ hour, whether jufiior, senior, or equal, no matter, is the jiext 

* .sufferer; he s{>aie.s not father nor mother, nor any one who 

* will give him the loan of his etu's; scarcely animals escape 
‘ him- and much less his fellow-creatures; even iIjo foreigner 
‘ hawp seenritj' but the want of an interpreter at hand to go 
‘ bet^en iheiu. ’ f We may imagine how rejoiced vouthsof 


Wc renieiiiber the oj)ening of a lawyer’s speech upon the Cir¬ 
cuit, which may give an idea of the sophistieul pinat^cology and moda 
of reasoning:—‘ My Lord, if there eva- was a case,—iu w’hich one 

* case ought to be conjoined with another case,— fhii ca.se is that 

* case 1'—‘ Which case, Mr * * * ? ’—was his Lordship’s gruff but 
humorous reply. 

, f IMnljbus, p, 74'.—Gil Bias, describing his own disputai intis pro¬ 
pensities, while a student at Oviedo, draws a similar picture : ‘ 1 was 
^ so much in love with dispute, that I stopped patscngeis, known, or 
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this (lisposition would be to fall in the way of instructors who, 
ns FJato describes them in the Phsedon, ‘ when they were di^ 
‘ cussing any question, cared not how the subject tbfey were 
‘ in^ really stood,-—rbut only considered how the positioiu^Hhey 
‘ themselves laid down mi^ht be uiado appear true to tlie by- 

* atmulers.And, agjim, in the Thcjetetiis—‘ If is ns easy to 

* talk with madmen as it is W'ith them. Their writings have 
‘ nothing steady in them : nil are in a stole ol perpetual mo- 
‘ tioji- As for a pause in {lisputati(?n and interrogation, or a 

* tjuicL question or Musvver, it is a ehaiice infinitely Jess lhau no- 
tfiinjx tl'.at you £>’ot such a tliin:^ frou) them. For their minds 

‘ are in a perpetual s-t it<i of restlessness: and woe to Inm that 
‘ puts tin interrapativc 1 instiuitiy comes a flight of enigmatical 
‘ liille words, iiio' arrows from a (piivor; juid if you ask a rea- 

* soji of this a-suult, the result is another discharge, with mcrc- 
‘ [v einn'r<* of ua.ines. ’ j] 

AeeoAiingly Protagoras four.d his new trade more profit- 
abi.: than binclivig faggots. Incited by ins success, a numer¬ 
ous tri’.in of adventurers still move ilagitious flocked to A- 
fcluMis, and taught the same maxims in tenns yet more open. 
— Knowledge is PoLtn\ — says Lord Bticou : Knowletlge is 
Guii !^—saiti the Sophists,—and they brought their wits to a 
good market for substontiating the l)oast. Like tlie admirable 
C'ric hton, and other cfiaylaLar,s of the miildle ages, who were 
aeeu^tomed to set up challenges, oflering to dispute de mini 
srihili ,—they j>rofesscd themselves ready to answer every ques¬ 
tion, and to teach every branch .of knowledge. The effect 
of such tuition upon the maimers and the morals of Atlicnian 


* unknown, and ju’ojiosed argunientR to them ; and sometimes meet- 

* ing with iliberniau geniuses, who were very glad of the occasion, it 

* was a good jest to see us dispute : by our extravagant gestures, 

‘ grimace, contortions, our eyes lull of fury, and our mouths full of 
‘ foam, one would have taken us fur bedlamites rather than||hiIosu- 

* pheis. ’—Vo!. I. p. d. ^ 

j In i’ha'donc, ^ '1-0. Ld. Oxon. 

[[ In 'riu'.etcto, p. lyo. 'i'he process of rtitioclnation taught by 
Raimoiid Lully, as it is described by Jus follower Cornelius Agrippa, ’ 
stvo.'jgiy reminds us of the CJrecian Sophists. Ly this art, says he, 

* cvLi’ye man might pleutifuliyc dispute of wliat matter be wmlde, 

* and with a certain artificial and lingo heap of nowncs-and verbes 

* inveute and dispute with osientation, full of trifling dcceites upon 

* both (-ides. ’ (Corn. Agrip. of ilic. Vanity of Sciences, Englished 
by .la. San. Gent. Loud. 1575.) It is this, rneclianieal process which*^ 
Swifr ridicules by his machine in the ucadciny of Lagado.—Scott's 
Lift of Swift, p. Slif. 
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society we tnay easily conjecture. Plato and Aristophanes 
.bear ample testimony to the perversion of manners in both the 
«])pcr and tht lower classes: and the impartial pen of Tliucy- 
'didc^ias left upon record a deterioration of morals not only in 
Athfcns, but Uiroughoiit Giccce, adequate, and yet not more 
than adequaft*, to the causes which were tlius set at wtnk to pro- 
fliice it. * A' baneful and malignant vapour was spreading 
abroad beneath the surface; and drooping flowers and withered 
verdure upon every side gave tokens j)f its di'solaling course. 

‘ To dispel by the powc’-’ftd weaposi of ruJicule tl'ese nfists of 

• error,—to give a flnished picture of a plain unlettered man as 
‘ he was likely to come from the hands of the Sophi.Ms,—to res- 
‘ cue the young men of family fron> the liands of such flagitious 
‘ preceptors, and restore them to that no'ole simplicity of man- 
‘ ners, which liad prevailed in Grc'ece in tlio time <)f Homer, 
‘ aj'.d which had not entirely disapnciared even iji the d.ays of 

* Herodotus, was unquestionably the objivt of the Clouds.’ 
The object w'as laudable—was noble—and tlie manner in which 
it wa-i attempted docs as much credit to the heart and under¬ 
standing, as it {loc^ to the inventive genius and poetic powers 
of Aristoplirines. IJ<nv the attempt was made—the plot and 
plan of the meinorabh^ drama, on whicli the Poet bestowed 
the W'hole force of his consutnniate skill—must, from die writ¬ 
ings of Cumberlaiul, be well known to the generality of read¬ 
ers. It is not our purpose to linger upon this part of the sul)» 
ject: wc have a )»rv)position to make out, from which Mr 
Mitchell’s courage has shrunk, tlurngh he lias collected such 
ample matter I'e.r snjiporting it: ai;tl, despite that halo of glory, 
wdiich virtues and intellect that ‘ form an epoch in the history 
‘ of man* have ilirown a'ound the son of Sephroniscus, we can 
see enough to bvdieve that Aristophanes was as happy in se¬ 
lecting the conu al figure for his piece, as he was in the other 
constituent ]>arts of this his greatest production. We certainly 
should*not be Cv^ntent to rest the defence of t!ie comic bard up¬ 
on either of the lame and impotent conclusions to which all Mr 
M.’s reasoning conducts him ; namely—eillier * that the parties 
‘ w-ero very liUlo known to each other, ’ and tliat Aristophanes 
wrote rather in ignorance than with any intenlioii of exposing 
thc.sc faults in S<uratcs, which his personal virtues and magna- 
riiniily made only the more tlatigcrous,—or, that he described 
fcjocratcs only as he ivas at flic time, or such as he amccived him 
to be,—a conjecture that Mr M. has tlie flagrant iricon-.iftten- 

* See the Account of the C’-orcyraBan Setiitioa: Thucyd. Book 3* 

f. 188 . 
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cy to urge in the face of his own argument that ‘ovety smgle 
‘ trait ot the As istopJiamc Socrates may be traced in the 

* nic ’—a picture drawn from the most intimate knbwledge^?»6re 
than twenty years after tlie Clouds had been acted, and limned ' 
in such favourable colours as the very safety of the artist made 
it necessary should be employed. (| 

We know from the various authorities upon the Life and 
Conversation of Socrates, that have come down to us, that 
he was the immediate disciple of Archelans, one of the Io¬ 
nian school, and thus derived his philosophical descent regu¬ 
larly from Thales, of w'hose disciples it is with truth affirmed 
—‘ Their facts were few, but their disputes were Jong; if 

* they could not convince, they could at least reason: one 
‘ absurdity led them to ancUher; but every absurdity fur- 
‘ nished a dis)iutation of words,—and words, even without 
‘ ideas, were as the breath of life to the loquacious Athe- 
‘ niaiis. * *We have himself, or Plato for him, laying down 
as a fundamental principle, ‘ that the Wicked man sins only 
‘ through ignora7we, and that the end of his actions, like 

* that of all other men, is good, but that he mistakes the na- 
‘ turc of it, and uses wrong means to attain it,"—and in the 
same way, defining a virtue like bravery to be nothing but 
hioiscledge. f We have him described as one who, * if not a So- 

* pbist hiniscUi was always in the company of Sophists, *— 

‘ who like them had given himself up deeply and unremitledlv 
< to physical researches, *—and who ‘ in vanity and self-conceft 

* surpassed them all. ’ We find him spending his time not on¬ 
ly with sucli ambitious and unprincipled young men as Alcibia- 
des and Critias, who left Idm as soon as they had gained their 
objects—a power oi speaking and an aptitude for action, % upon 
principles which, it is very plain, notwithstanding the example 
of Socrates himself, might lead to any thing but jiatriodstn and 
moral excellence,—but with an Enclcid, an Antlstliehes, an 
Aristippus, men who, as Mr Mitchell expresses it, went from 
him * to form schools, whose names have since been synonymous 
‘ with sophistry, the coarsest effrontery, and the most undis- 

* guised voluptuousness.' The noble stand he made for the» 
laws of his country, in the famous case of the ten generals, *—• 


)| Preliminary Piscoprae, p. cxxxii. 

■f Viil. Aristot. Ethic. Lib. 111. c. viii. ct Platonem in Lachete et 
Protagora. 

ItutMrteTe/ Xtyn* ti xett ^^ecTreo. Xen. McniOr. Lib* Xl, 

C. ii. § 15. 

* Hist. Grace* LiB. 1. c. 7* 
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a stand so perfectly in unison with the personal virtue and mag¬ 
nanimity of mind conspicuous in his character, and which may 
safciv be allo\^^ed and atlmired without at all touching tlic cjues- 
,tion Olathe danger that lurked in his philosophical principles,— 
must save him from the repraach ‘ that neither practice nor rc- 
‘ flexion hati \nade him aeqiuiintod with tlie (heties of his onico 

* as a senator: but we have his own words to assure ns ‘ that 

‘ to ask questions [j or to answer them—to convict or to be 
‘ convicted*—were in his opinion ‘ the great purposes for which 
‘ men should meet together; *—‘ and a person, * says Mr M. 

* who had decreed that his life should he a complete Jogoina- 

* chy, could not have come to the contest better prepared; 

‘ nor, where § words were to be the weapons of warfare, could 
‘ any man draw them from a better provided arpiory.* Let ns add. 
to tliis the terrible catalogue of * falsc^ * ‘ aOsurd, * ‘ unfeeling, * 
anti ‘ gniltif * opinions put into the mouth of Socrates by Plato, 
in the fifth b(X)k of the llcpublic, and visited with such just .and 
spirited reprobation by Mr Mitchell, and—for lighter matters— 
the actual conversations of Socrates in the Lysis, the Cratylus, 
the Philebus, or the Parmenides of Plato, which give so fair 
occasion for the scenes in tlie Clouds, representing tlie bolting- 
tub—the cock and ben pullet—&c.,-—the constant appeals to 
the Daunon who was the T^equiel of this Ton^alba — the slovenly 
appearance and want of cleanliness objected to him by Diogenes 
—and wc sViall not only admit with Mr Mitchell that ‘ the my- 

* sticism, the garrulity, the hair-splitting niceties of language, 

* the contempt for exterior appearance, the melancholy tem- 
< perament, the strong addiction to physical pursuits, the belief 
*• in a supernatural agency, to an extent not precisely recoguis- 
‘ od by the religion of his country, cmiy single irait the 
‘ Ari^tophanic tiocraies may be traced in the Platonic, ’ but we 
shall feel compelled to go at least so much beyond him as to be¬ 
lieve that Aristoplianes wrote from a most intimate acquaintance 
with the object his attack, and selected him as one w'hose 
principles he conscientiously believed wovtld prove preeminent¬ 
ly dangerous. Nor, when we find Mr Mitchell asserting that 
'n this Platonic Socrates, a picture, as W'e must remind our 
readers, drawn more than tv/enty years after the date of the 

, Clouds, there are even •worse and aggravating * circumstances, 
Mllii^iressed by the comic bard, than tlu^C' he has introduced, 
can we conceive by what confusion of judgment he sii})po‘=e.s 


Prelim. Discourse, p. xcvii. 11 In Pt:ot. 

§ See the whole of the dialogue called Cfatylus. 

*. * Prelim. Discourse, p. cxxxvii. 
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that nn alteration took place in the interval,—that the Socra¬ 
tes ot* Aristophanes was not the Socrates of later clays, or tliat 
the reproof of the poet had changed the pursuits Or aflectejd*the 
principles of the philosopher. § Such a notion, notwithstand¬ 
ing the extravagant compliment to oiirseives with which it 
linked, |{ we must pronounce most palpably absurd. The soul 
of Socrates, of that Socrates 

—who scorn’d to fear or fiy, 

WIio liv’d and died, as none can live or die— 
w'as not moulded ol’ siudi a malleable temper: nor is it to be 
imagined timt any cubtigation from the huml oi' a Comedian, 
a c Ja.'S of writers held in utter contempt by all the pldiosophoi's, 
could hiive worked so nowerful an eUect. 

\Vc are convinced that whoever will take the pains to com¬ 
pare these two slight sketches of the Sojihlsts and of Socrates 
which wc have abstracted, chiefly from th.e pregnant })ages of 
Mr Mitchell, will be struck with points of siniilsirMy tinit, pro¬ 
perly urged home, might have staggeretl even Piato, or Xeno¬ 
phon himself, and that might Ixi cxhibitetl iii a still stronger 
light, had wc time or space tor a more minute detail. Even 
fj om the ‘golden * Memorabilia, in which Mr M. will allow but 
a few blots to be discoverable, and from that * immortal ’ Tri- 
iogy ‘ which has been embalmed by the tears of all ages,'—we 
should not despair, however invitlious the task, of extracting 
quite cnongh to support our view of the subject. In the very 
lirst book of the I'ormer wc find the charge of receiving pay for 
philosophical instructions, to which Mr M. excepts as a ialse fea¬ 
ture in the portrait of the Clouds, * not indeccl directly fasteji- 
eti upon ISocrales himself, but strongly countenaiicetl by the 
mode of remuneration to which lie would recommend the phi¬ 
losopher to trust, f It is no impolitic disinterestedness that 
leaves rccompeiice to gratitude: and even J*rotagoras would 
5 jf>nictimes rather appeal for his reward to the leeliiigs of his 
schf>lars, than to previous stijiulation. f A liir darker imputa- 
ti('n upon the Socratic code of morals,—for we shut our cars as 
we must our hearts against any impeachment of the sage’s in¬ 
dividual imrity,—is only too well w'arrantcd by the disgusting., 
c(x>lucss with which, in the same book, ho is made to argue on 
the subject of a crime, that all ages and all religions have 
ctaicurred in branding as the most horrible of treasons 


§ Prelira. Discourse, p. cxxxviii. !! Ibid. p. cxxxix., 

* Ibid. p. cxxxiv. \ 

f Xcn. Mem. Lib. I. c. ii. J 7. 
i; Plato ill Prolagura. 
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gainst nature. § We shudder at tlie bare idea of pressing a 
point like this: but tlie Trilogy of l’!ato, in some respects i** 
not more iuijJregntible. The Apologia, which stands first in 
jrliat cxJUecliori, notwithstanding its powerful and toucliing rhe¬ 
toric, is debased by a vein t.f quibbling tliat blends but ill 
v/ith the siniplte’and manly eloquence with which it closes. So¬ 
crates must have known that th<* cbarqes exprensrU by his ae- 
cusers were mere pretexts; ll'at in’' poiilical sentiments wese 
the real cause flu* which lie was prosecuted; and wliy did l*c 
not boldly /bree his assailunl'j to dro]) the mask ? why strain liis 
ingenuity to repel allege.tions which, alter all, lie could n.>t 
wliolly or implicitly dej\v?—VV{)y does he figlit so .sl»y of the 
cliarge concerning religion, as it is’awdid in ihc iudhimrni^ if 
he tlionght it woril* while to an^wrr it at all ? Why shift Ins 
ground by aid i/f his sophistical intwrogutives, or ily for shel¬ 
ter lo llnu palliy ]diiy upon tlm rlt finitiou of his IJmmon, wlncli 
might do well enough for Aristotle to (^11010 aiuong his spcci- 


§ Xeii. Mem. Lib. I. c. iii.—Mr Mitchell has with good taste avoid¬ 
ed this topic. If any thing could provoke us to dilate upon so od’ot.* 
a theme, it would be to find Di'mIoji extolling Socrates for siieii dan- 
gerous reasonings r.s the following: (see DrYdeifs Life of 'fiigil, fi|[ 
p. 67.) ‘ There is hat one Eternal, Ii»inntal)!c, IJniforni hf aiU^ ,• hs 

contemplation of ni.'i -h., oar sovereign happiness const.,t',: and 
therefore a tru'* hr. i-r rnasiders beauty and proportion as so ma¬ 
ny step.s and degrees, by which he may ascend from the parti¬ 
cular to the gciurai, from all that is lovely of feature, or rcgnlar 
in proportion, or charming in sound, to the general fonnrain of a!i 
perfection. At.d if you are so nucli transported with the sight of 
beautiful persons, as to wisli neither to eat or drink, but pass your 
whole life in theii conversation; to what. cC'Laiy would it lai-^e you 
to behold the original beauty, not filled up nith iksh ami blood, 
or varnished nitli a fading mixture of ct)louis, and the re*.t of mor¬ 
tal trifles and Ihoieri* fi, separate, uiv.nixcd. imiforin, nnd di¬ 
vine, ’ ^'C.—The man who could choose so luscious a basi*. for hi.s 
speculations, 01 lo whom the presence of ‘ the beautiful Ag.itlion, ’ 
or the ‘ interesting Autoiyrus ’ was necessary, before he could work 
and pamper up bin ivvioies 1.0 the «'/]<» avre —5ho.‘ orioinal bvav^ 

* ty' and ^Jounlain vf all 'Cijl-diony' inii.st have had too presuinp- 
a contideucc in hi.s ov. n strength, or too disdainful a contempt 
for the opinion of the wutlii. 


,51 TiyryAw declares himself ind- bied 'to Mr Walsh for this Life of 
Virgil, but It bears strong sarii k.^ ol‘ his revision, and at any rate tiie 
'^^pipious expret.sed in it mo set fonh* undechia sanction. 
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mens of ciulijmonintic rrnsontng, * but cun hmdly be comiclcr- 
ed bv us as any thing better than what Shakespeare would have 
called ‘ some quip, some quillet to deceive. ’ f In the Criton, 
which displays the magnanimity of Socrates in the m^t con-.^ 
sj)icuou9 and alFecting manner, we may entertain some doubts 
as to the soundness of an argument, that makes' the highest re¬ 
verence towards the law's, consist in aiding them to accouipitsb 
an act of the most monstrous injustice. But the exquisite l^au- 
ty of that suicidal dialogue, as well as its indisputable alieitation 
of Se//f may be allowed to shield it from a cavil. The Phee- 
don, iiowevcr—splendid, overpowering as it is—lies a little 
more open to remark. \Vc would not deny the fanciful grace, 
the spell-like enchantment of its uitraimindane speculations; 
still less would we militate against the soul-piercing pathos of 
its final scenes, though that pathos be much impaiml by the 
studied suppression of all natural tenderness, and the artful am¬ 
biguity of die expiring sneer, which give too much the air of 
dying, as in many points the philosopher had lived, ft>r 
But amid all the tccUousness of the metaphysical subtleties 
that Socrates brings forward in this dialogue for proving the 
soul’s immortality, there is that vile doctrine of referring all 
abstract knowdedgo to the memory of a previt>us existciice, 
more futile than the theory of innate ideas overturjicd l)y 
Locke, and as dangerous, when viewed in connexion with 
the otlicr Socratic doctrine of ascribing all virtue to know'- 
ledge, as any of the moral heresies maintained by the So¬ 
phists,—which ’would confound the whole distinctions between 
probity and vice, destroy the real merit of every ^ecies of 
oKcellcncc, and make the moral world a mere realm of anar¬ 
chy for chance to riot in uncontrouled. It is vain to ufgc a- 
guinst the mischief of doctrines like this, an example of inno¬ 
cence, however sj>ollcsh, or a reach of thouglit, however sub¬ 
lime. Eudoxus hiniseir, w'hile he would have had all mankind 
devote themselves to pleasure as the highest good, was a model 
of temperance and self-denial. J The ethics of Socrates con-, 
tain maxims as pure as any that Christianity unfolds, and po¬ 
litical reflections that might instruct even the absolute 'aiisdcftn of 


• * Vide Aristofc Rlictor. Lib. II. c. xxiv. 

t Mr Mitchell has noticed the gross contradiction between oSiT* 
part of the Apologia and the language of the Phaidan on the subject 
of physical pursuits. He might have added the testimony of Dio¬ 
genes Laertius'to prove th^ Socrates had been most violently ad¬ 
dicted to those studies. 

Aristot. Ethic. Lib. X. e. iL 
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tome Btitfesmen at tlic present day. * They who are treated 

* with violence^ hat^ #s though tjiey were bereft of a right: 

• they who are ■conc^ated by persuasion, love, as tliuugh they 
; ‘ we«:e gratified with a favour i therefore it is not the part of 
' * those who stody prudence, to coerce by violence, but of those 

‘ who have* mere force without judgment to guide it, ’ f—is a 
jeoaork, to which certain rulers wc could mention might attend 
with advantage. Bat all this forms no excuse or palli aiou fur 
« .philosophy which weaker heads or more depraved hearts 
•eOi^d so easily wrest to the most pernicious purpo^cs. It was 
A weapon that might be wielded to destroy as well as to del end: 
a sort of Lesbtoii {{ that might be made to acc<mmiodatc itself 

to any shape, or be twisted into any tortuosity. We can hardly 
think it a suiiicient compensation Ibr such an evil, to find the 
folly of the hean^clectim exposed in one treatise f of the So- 
eratic school, or ‘ the originally happy’state of man, ’ * the de¬ 
luge, * or ‘the doctrine of freewill,* dajkly suggested in an¬ 
other. But our readers may think it full ,time for us to have 
done with this subject; and as we draw near the close of Mr 
Mitchell’s dissertation, we feel half-infected by his softness. It 
is impossible to read the few last pages of his Essay, without 
losing every other feeling in admiration of' their eloquent beau¬ 
ty. His Jorte certainly does not lie in syllogism: But to his 
purity of taste, and his liveliness of manner] the warmth of 
his classical devotions, and the graces of the language in which 
he clothes tliem; we are glad to bear most cordial testimony; 
and it makes us pass, with every kindly inclination, to examine 
the translations that constitute tnc remainder of his work. 

Yet we must begin with a protest against the plan upon 
which these translations are executed. It is really not fair 
in Mr M. to garble bis poetry with so much prose: to give 
us Aristophanes in stripes^ like the cuts and slashes of a Spa¬ 
nish doublet. Wc can hardly pretend to fathom his reason 
for doing so. It cannot be laziness surely, with such an unli¬ 
mited command of language and versification as he seems to 
possess. It cannot be a minciim delicacy, that wishes to pass 
mco pede over all that might offond prudish ears,—for many of 
die passages omitted in the translation are purer than some that 


■{* Xen. Mem. Lib. 1. c. ii. f 
}j Vid. Aristot. Ethic. Lib. V. c. x. 
^ Xen. Mem. Lib. 1. c. ii. § 9. 

% Vide Platonemda Legibus* 
toil ZXXIT. KO. 68. U 
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find a place. Besides we suppose tliat Mr M. does not BKon 
to publish a Family Aristophanes, or pretend to a more scjueam* 
ish stomach than Madame Dacier, who has mana|(cd to let us 
have her translations served up vdwUy an instance of 8omcv<reso- 
lution as well as ingenuity in that remarkable lady. We shall 
be sincerely sorry to have our favourites the Clauds and die 
Birds tlius mangled; nor Ls it just in Mr M. towards his au¬ 
thor, to stand behind the scenes, like Master Peter in Don 
Quixote, and bring in his characters with a flourish of the rhe¬ 
torical trumpet, or lvce}» them ofli merely as it suits his con¬ 
venience. Mr M. must know the old Greek proverb, 

« (Jtn ‘ either cat the whole snail, or let it quite a- 

Jone, ’—a:ul is the sort of treat his readers will expect of 

Jurn. Of the Acharnians, a play of about 1200 lines altogether, 
his version omits nearly 500, —not very far from the half. The 
1400 lines of the Knights, arc despoiled of upwards of 400. 
Whether the passages left untranslated be of much consequence 
or not, we object to the plan in loio. The merely English reader 
may imagine himself cheated of something valuable,—and 
tliink that he does not get all he was promised for his money; 
wliile the scholar will certainly grumble to see omitted any op¬ 
portunity ft)r spirited inlerprclulion or useful remark. 

A person with a rage for classification might arrange the re¬ 
maining plays of AribLo})hanes under the three heads of Critical, 
which would comprclicnd theA'/'f>g.?,—Philosophical, which would 
contain the CluiuiSi —and Political, which might be made to em¬ 
brace all the rest. But these diflerciit qualities are so intcrw'ov- 
en in the tissue of each individual piece, that it would be silly 


to lay mucJi stress upon any such arrangement. The two plays 
which IMr M. has given us in the present volume, may be con¬ 
sidered as tw'o of the most exclusively political,—each having a 
specific object of policy in view, that is kept sight of through¬ 
out. The Acharjiians, wiiich stands first, is likewise the ear¬ 


liest of its author’s productions, that has come down to us en¬ 
tire. The plot U!ay be told in a very few words. 

* Dicicopolis, a citizen uf Athens, is irritated at the continuance 


of the Peloponnesian w'ar, that calamitous event, which furnished 


Aristophanes with so many topics of complaint, and which ended in 
the ruin of lus native country. Dicseopolis endeavours to persuade 
his countrymen to make a peace with Lacedemon.—^his efforts fai^ 
irritated at their obstinacy, the worthy rustic resolves to make a s^ 
Igmatc peace fot himself aud family, and despatches one Aniphitheua 
to Sparta for the pui:|>osc. We are not to look for probability ia 
these Grecian farces: or, rather, it is in an utter contempt for pre^- 
bability, and an entire departure from all the ordinary prosaic occur- 
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r^ces of (Httximon life, tliat the principal * entertainment of these 
wild salli^ of humouf consists. This journey of one or two hundred 
■miles is accordingly accomplished in the course of a lew nunutos. f 
Thoyrest of the play consists in a succession of panegyrics upon the 
■ blessings which this treaty brings to DicoeopoUb—(among which the 
additions to^his culinary enjoyments are not forgotten, in a country 
where cookery is ranked by one of its poets among the libernl arts); 
and a series of satires upon the young statesmen of the day, who 
were impatient for the continuance of the war, and who, it should 
seem, had as yet shown nothing but that spirit of foppery, haughti¬ 
ness, and vain-gloriness, which often precedes the development of 
powerful and active minds: such were Alcibiades and Lamachus, 
upon the latter of whom the dramatist's lasli falls very heavily. ’ 

Thus far Mr Mitchell. Tliough the Greek argument cha¬ 
racterizes this play as iv Tn^ftnutuv —‘ exceeding-well con¬ 

cocted ;' and though there is no piece of Aristophanes more 
rich in that pregnant, iinlooked-for, round^t/ie-coimer sort of 
personal satire he so much excelled in, we cannot regard it, in 
comparison with his other compositions, as so interesting as any 
of them. Spite of tlie chronological propriety of beginning with 
it, wc think a translator, conscious of the force of first impres¬ 
sions, might have hesitated as to putting it foremost. The best 
scenes arc the fanunis interview l^etween Dicaeopolis and Euri¬ 
pides, whom Aristophanes is delighted to bring as soon as pos¬ 
sible into ridicule,—a scene uncommonly brisk in the original, 
but rather tame and vapid in Mr M.'s transfusion of it,—and 
those farcical and broadly-huniorons scenes witli the Megaren- 
sian and his daughters, tlie Rceotian and the little sycophant, 
which Mr M. has not translated at all, at least has only given 
hashed up with his descriptive prose. 

Mr M. is not happy in the dialogue of this drama. He has 
not caught the Aristophanic brevity and roughness. It is alto- 

f ether too much wirc*drawn, and too much inflated, to please us. 

ic says a good tlcal that Aristophanes does not say, and be¬ 
stows a meretricious glare and glossiness upon a good deal that 
he does. He gives us the cold glitter of an icicle, for the licar- 
ty though less polished glow of liis author’s phraseology. We 


» Not the principal surely. Mr M. should have added, as far as 
, ilie plot is concerned, 

f It is much more violent in Shakespeare to whisk his characters 
from Italy to England and back again, as he has done in Cymbe- 
Vme: or to slide over sixteen years between two acts, m in the Win¬ 
ter’s Tale. 




wnilcl not be thought nni^onable in bVilr demand. Wi6' dd 
not want Mr M. to rival the inimitably tbttipressive powers 
of the Greek tongue. It would be as as tJi’e' attempt of 
Bfirten Holiday, in his tistsion of* Juvenal, to make every^ifae 
of his comprehend the stflise of one of the Original,—forgetting 
th^t he wrote under the disadvantage of four sytlsibles less Iri 
each verse. But we need not have such a word, for instance^ 
as (Un. 3.) spun out into < whole battalions, In 

num'-er-. ninnht iless, like Ocean’s waves;*—^nor such a phrase 
as (lin. 9.) rendered by * t*oth,er trouble, A trou- 

‘ bic that might give the U'agic Muse Fit theme and matter, *— 
which, by the by, is by much the Sead comk meaning that the 
woitls can be in any way made to bear. Neither can we see 
why Mr Mitchell should not have imitated better the collotjuial 
easts hnlf-conrsc, half-degag4, that runs through the lambics 
of Aristoohanes. Why ^lould a homely phrase like irev 
fvjrrofuit (lin. I t.), become in bis dainty transformation ‘ Since 
1 took to living cleanly. And making my ablutions, * when 
the Poet meant it tor nothing more than a rude CKpression for 
the iniar.cy of life ? We believe it is Fielding that recommends 
a play or two of Johnson’s, (who was a diligent student though 
no imitator of Aristophanes), to be taken as a kind of prepara¬ 
tive before one commences the perusal of this Author, lest, as 
he figuratively says, the simplicity of his style, for want of being 
sweetened with modern quaintness, may, like old wine after 
sugar^plunis, appear insipid, and without any flavour, to paiates- 
that have been vitiated with the common theatrical diet. * Read 
not to believe and take for granted,* is one advice of Lord Ba- 
con*s. * We fear that Mr Mitchell has given more authority 
over himself than it deserved to this recommendation of at 
writer who failc<l in his own attempted version of a Greek 
comedy. Tor periLsal he has understood iranslatiout and has 
dev(ited too much time to working in the mines of our early 
dramatists, instead of undergoing the greater trouble it would 
have cost him to form a style of his own more suited to die exi¬ 
gency. Johnson, and Beaumont and Fletcher, with all dieir 
high and undisputed merit in their own line, are the worst pos¬ 
sible models for a translation of Aristophanes. Fielding pro¬ 
bably meant to do nothing more than round a period; but he 
])as done considcrahli^ mischief to Mr M.’s translations of dia^ 

* * Dubitarc in singulis non est inutile,' says Thomas Langsehnei- 
derius to the most scientific Ortuinus Gratius—£pist« Obscuronui^ 
Virorum, p. 1. ed. Franc. 
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l<^ef His chorusses are good, almost without exception; for 
in them he is treadii^ a path of his own, without miy blunder- 
ing finger-posts to, mislead him. 

At line 79 (pf the ^original) we think Brunck, and Mr M. 
after nim, have fallen into a mistake; h 
ffmSf nvs fii^fWT* ivHiftnm n x«t vaiy* 

—‘ For these barbarians, 

T^e rogues! allow no manhood but to those 
Who show a vigour at their meals, and drink 
A hogshead at a draught ’— 

says the ambassador. ., Then foljlows the remark of Dicoeopolis, 
iifiui hf rt KdU tu^Txwyems' which Mr M. according to 

Brunck’s Latin, and in bis own amplifying manner, renders 

—Say you ? we hold 

Hioughts quite diverse, and think such fellows are 
The stuff that pimps and profligates are made of. ’ 

*^IM!!!illBOpolis means to be much more sarcastic, ‘ The barbari- 
‘ ans think those alone worth naming Men, that can gorge and 
‘ swill the mightiest quantities, * says the envoy,—‘ And we— 

* your debauchees and profligates, *■—observes the citizen: that 
is surely, those arc the persons we think Men, a stroke of satire 
quite Aristophanic. At line 140 we have another err<»r. ©m- 
y »*5 is translated ‘ our frosty bard, Tlieognis, Was writ¬ 

ing for the prize. * The meaning is, ‘ one ol his plays was 
being acted.' At lin^ 174/eturwiw* had better have been ren¬ 
dered salmagundi/ than sallad. It was a dish precisely answer¬ 
ing to Morgan’s preparation in the cock-pit. * At line 279, « ^ 
ivxif h rai ^g4<a}iai K^ifui^rta is rendered ‘ What serve shields un¬ 
less for fuel ?’-^Dicaeopolis only intends to signify among the 
blessings of peace, that the shield may be now hung up to get 
smoked in the chimney. But we are tired, as our readers must’ 
be, of this minuteness of remark. All we w-ant is to impress 
upon Mr M. that he had better take more pains, especially with 
the dialogue. He seems to have imagined that the features of 
his original could be best copied in a hurry. (Preface, p. i.) 
But he should recollect, that a light band is not necessarily a 
careless one. ItistoMhe patient touches of unwearied art’ 
that we owe the truest copies of nature. Simplicity of style is 
always the result of labour; and simplicity should never be for- 
gotten in a translation of Aristophanes. 

We are glad to get Mr M. to a chorus. He has imitated 
with great success both the trochaic and anapa;stic measures of 




* lloderick HamliHQ. 
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the Greek. The first appearance of the Chorus in tin's play is 

very spirited. 

Scene Vll. Full Chorus in pursuit if DiceeopOlis, address 

each other. 

* Double, double toil and trouble, quicken step and change your plan, 

Inquisition or petition must arrest the shameless man 

It concerns her pride and honour that our town his motions know; 

Wlio has back’d him, or has track'd him, forward let him come and 
show. 

Senii-Chorus, Toil and search arc in vain, 

He is gone,—ded amain. 

Now shame to my age. 

And to life’s parting stage. 

Other tale it had been, 

When my years were yet green, 

And my youth in her pride 
Follow'd fast at the side 
Of Phayllus the racer! 

A fleet-going pacer, 

Though coals a full sack 
Press’d hard at nsy back. 

Then had not tlui> maker 
Of peace, and a breaker 
With his best friends, I ween, 

Long space put between 
His country’s undoer 
And me his pursuer, 

Nor should we thus part 
For a leap and a start. 

But now my leg with age is heavy, and In vengeance for my sins, 

* Lacratides and nil his frost sure winter in these stiflen’d shins. 

So the rogue both scapes and flouts me- 

Semi-Chorus. Forward, forward, friend, ’twere sliame. 

Should wc, tho’ slow, the search forego, and the varlet vict'ry claim. * 

The scene lu‘twecii Dicmopolis and the Chorus is still better; 

we wish It bad bi-eu given entire. 

Die, ‘ Explaitjition—supplication— 

Chor. Both are preaching to the wind. 

Die. Warm petition and submission— 

C/,or, Seas are deaf and rocks are blind. 

Die. Bended knees and hands uplifted— 

Chor. We have eyes and cannot see. 


* I.acratides was a former archon of Athens, during whose ma¬ 
gistracy there happened a prodigious fall of snow. 
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Die* Falling tear ap^ PT^y?”* submissive— 

Chor, We have ears, but not for thee. 

Die. Kesift O hear me! 

Chor. ni not bear thee—death must guerdon deeds so bold. 

Die. {enraged.) Blow for blow then let us bandy, damn’d be he 
that first cries hold. 

On a wight your vengeance falls not—unprovided—unprepared— 
With the nearest and the dearest of your friends must it be shared. 
Chor. (to his companions.) Sons and wardsmen of Acharnse, w'hence 
this threat of retribution ? 

Speak,—explain,—my wildered brain seeks in vain for a solution. 
Hath he bairn of any present, hath i»e prisoner hous’d within 
Whence hath he such boldjiess gather’d ? 

l'>ic. {exhiffiting something in his hand.) Now let Fate her work begin: 
We have here that in the drama shall enact a Ibreiuost part— 
Surest test to prove who best loves his craft and trade at licart. 
Cljpr. All is over—darkness cover me and mine within the grave! 
o Die.) O let prayer and humble tear tliis my toy, my darling 
save! 

Explanation—supplication— 

Die. Both are preaching to Uie wind. 

Char. Warm petition and submission— 

Die. Seas are deaf and rocks arc blind. * 

Wo have no room for further extracts from this pl.'^y. Wo 
would only allude to the famous defence of Dicaeopolis, begin¬ 
ning in the original at line 497, (which Mr M. has translated 
with considerable spirit), in order to notice a singular mistake 
of a most ingenious and lamented author, the late Member for 
Banbury.—Mr Douglas refers the animated picture of bustling 
preparation so well described in the concluding lines of the 
speech to the fltting-oiit of the Sicilian expedition. % As the 
Acharniavs w’as written in the sixth year of tlic Peloponnesian 
war, and the armament against Syracuse w'as not sent out till 
the seventeenth, it is needless to point out that this is an er¬ 
roneous notion. Our Kditiburgh readers will perhaps forgive 
us too for hinting at an Athenian custont expressed in line 617, 
which will be verv intelligible to those who remember how rife 
tlie cry of Garden reau^ || once was in tlie streets ol onr beau¬ 
tiful metropolis, and what it portended. Edinburgh has been 
called the modern Athens:—but we trust that no one will sup¬ 
pose this to be llic strongest point of similitude. 


^ Douglas on tlie Modern Greeks, p. 164. 

H The warning at Athens was not so specifically worded; 

AKTTrtg et‘Tm9rr«6}) ht^mrss hgiMfotf, 

MTretrrtf ££I£T£1 vra^povf ti 
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It must be evident by this time to our readers, that tli* An*-. 
cient Comedy rested none of its claiiHs to admiration upon va¬ 
riety of incident or intricacy of plot. The plays of Aristo¬ 
phanes, with the highest finish of execuUoii, display the ujtmost 
baldness of design. We cannot indeed agree with Lord Shaftes-'' 
bury—(who seems to follow Aristotle in assigning a greift 
preeminence to the Grecian Tragedy)—in thinking that the 
truth of characters, the beauty ol order, and the imitation of 
nature, were wholly unknown to the comedians; to tVhom 
he yet Assigns a perfection in style and and an a- 

mazing fertility in all the turns and diversitat'es of humour. * 
We think, on the contrary, the imitation of nature exact; the 
truth of character uniformly preserved; and the beauty of order 
maintained,—as far as order can be beautiful that is entirely 
simple, that never diverges from straight lines, nor deviates into 

• tlic winding lineaments of grace.* xhe character of D^'inus 
in the very play we are now going to examine, which, as p7o-'' 
fessing to exfabit an exact portrait of a wliole people witli all 
their peculiarities, required great powers for accurate observa¬ 
tion and faithful copying, is, says Mr Mitchell, ‘ an immortal 

‘ proof of rich invention, ducrimination, and acuteness. * * Even 

• as a drama, * he elsewhere observes, ‘ the Knights has always 

• held a very high rank, and not undeservedly. ’ But the Gi'e- 
cian Comedies though true in the delineation of character, and 
of consequence in those delineations strict in tJieir fidelity to 
nature, disdained the additional embellishment of interesting 
action. They have abut)dnnce of jokes vTr^ma*, pleasantries 
by surprise, but few incidents of the same description. Any 
simple fiction served as a vehicle for Satire, Politics, Criti¬ 
cism, and Poetry, the prime ingredients in the intellectual 
repast offered by tlie comic poet to his audience; and d. little 

* Characteristicks, p. 245. We do not precisely see how a writer 
can be perfect in style and language, which arc to be put in tl» 
mouths of different characters, without keeping to the truth of cha¬ 
racter : or fertile in all the turns and varieties of humour, without 
imitating nature.—Sotne critics will have it that the characters of 
Aristophanes are all generic, that is, that each is the embodied like¬ 
ness of n tribe or gen^s, the personification of an abstract idea, not 
of a real individual.—In this way, every comic or tragic character 
may be called the representative of a genus, at least as long as there 
shull be points of resehiblance among mankind,—as long as each in¬ 
dividual does not stand per se, dittinct, isolated, without model and 
witlioiit copy. Is not Socrates an individual portrait ? are not Chon^ -■ 
fiuripictes (in the Progs) strong individual portraits ? 







g amifthi^tvf bofibonarv miaced up with them^ made the treat 
e exquisitdy reiiaked % every da«s of Athenians* The plan 
of the Knights is even more straight*forward atui unadorned 
^ • than that of the Achaarnians; but it is a play of a much higher 
'^rdar m every other point. * The professed object,' says Mr 
Mitcheih * of this, siogular composition is the overthrow of that 
powerfu] demagogue, whom the author had professed in his Achar* 
nians (4ct II.) that it was his intention at some future day ** to cut 
into shoe-leather; ” and,his assistants on tlie occasion arc the very 
, persons, for whose service the exploit was to take place,—the rich 
proprietors, who amoi^g the Athenians constituted the class of Horse¬ 
men or Knights. For this purpose Athens is here represented as a 
house: Deinus (a personification of the whole Athenian people) is 
the master of it; Nicias hnd Demosthenes (the General not the Ora¬ 
tor), names too familiar to the reader of history to need explanation, 
are his slaves; and Cleon is his confidential servant and slave-driver. 
V .Xh^^velling disposition of the Athenians could not have been pre¬ 
sented with a more agreeable picture. If the dramaiis jicrsones are 
few, the plot of the piece is still more meagre; it cimsists merely of 
a series ot humiliating pictures of Cleon, and a succession of proofs 
to Demus, that this favourite servant is wholly unworthy of the trust 
and confidence reposed in him* The manners are strictly confined 
to Athens, and might almost be thou^t to belong to a people who 
imagined with the Indian, that his own little valley comprehended the 
whole world; and that tlie sun rose on one side of it, only to set a- 
gain on the other.' 

Mr Mitchell justly ascribes great value to this comedy * aa 
* an historical document, giving a strong, full, and faithful pic- 
‘ ture of the. most singular people that ever esisted. * Yet vra 
cannot but observe that he dwells, both in bis argument and 
notes, with too much satisfaction upon tlie darker shades of the 
portrait. He seems to lose ail sight of moderation, and abso¬ 
lutely run riot in his unsparing abuse of republicanism and po¬ 
pular orators. We would just beg leave to accompany him in 
his triumph, like the slave of the Homan chariot, and whisper 
in his car ‘ THOU aUo art a man;—with all your national par- 
* tiality you must confess lliot Demus and 3 ’^oiir own John Bull 
* have somewhat more than an exterior resemblance. ^ Demus 
indeed has no wife 10 rend him lectures ‘ on the indispensable 
duty of cuckoUIom, ’ but he ha« th.“ kilavish servant, the false 
ally, the traitorous friend, and ail the wgntonness of humour, 
wildness of caprice, and licpili of gullibility, that distinguish the 
famous representative of 1 ho Knglish national character. Wo 
cannot be supposed to enlei tciiu affection fpr a people 

^ho could suffer Miiii ides to die iti and.’HieniistocJes 

. in exile ; but aversion way be pusbpd to the limits of injustice* 
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How are we to expect any candottr from a writer wlio lyegina 
his work by making Uie Cato-street Conspircuy * a grave, and 
doubtless in liis c^inion a powerful, argument, for taking that 
exclusive view of politics which he at the same time acknow¬ 
ledges should be carefully avoided: f who eulogizes Dante for" 
his very doubtful equity, to say no worse of it, in„condemning 
Brutus and Cassius, with Judas Iscariot betwixt them, to a 
place which Julias Cmsar or Augustus had a much better claim 
to occupy: % and who can express his cordial concurrence with 
that most violent and groundless dogma of Xenophon, that 
. ‘ any one, not immediately in the rank of the people, who pro 

* fers living in a dcmocratical rather than in an oligarchical 

* government, must be a villain by anticipation, and acts upon 
‘ the consciousness, that it is easier .to be a bad man and to 
‘ escape detection in a state where the government is In the 
‘ hands of tlic many, than it is in a state where the gOji-crn- 

‘ ment is in the hands of the few?* ]| What will Mr MitSleU" 
say to Montaigne, whose honest o])iriion ‘ that a man ought to 
‘ be contented with that form of government, and tliosc funda- 
‘ mental constitutions of it, which lie received from his ances- 
‘ tors, and under which himself was born, * gives him a right 
to be heard on this question,—^and who nevertheless freely con¬ 
fesses, that if he could hav^e chosen his place of birth, it should 
have been under the republic of Venice,—a government ap¬ 
proaching tnuch nearer to the democracy of Athens, than to 
the odious oligarchy, or monarch}', or whatever else wc must 
term it, of Xenophon’s favourite Laccda‘mon? Mitford ap¬ 
pears to be the great master of political wisdom, whom Mr 
Mitchell has chosen to folhfw: and our readers must be pretty 
generally aware of what respect is due to the prejudices of an 
historlaT) who mahes heroes of the cold-blooded Darius, the 
cruel Xerxts, and almost of the frantic Cambyses, while he can 
bestow an elaborate frigidity upon his account of Marathon, 
and toil to deepen every stain upon the patriotic virtues of De¬ 
mosthenes. Vv’’e say this without meaning in the least to de¬ 
tract from the praises he deserves for the great care and atten¬ 
tion ho has empioyed in the compilation of his history; but the 
student will be bitterly disappointed who expects to find it rich 
cither in impartial views or liberal opinions. 


* Preface, p. xii. + Ibid, 

:{; T/ie ffrrat Dex'iFe mnu^, —as Dryden calls it; see the Inferno, 
Canto XXXIV* and Mitchell’s Preface, p. xiii. 

Ij Mr Mitcliell seems so fond of this sentiment that he quotes it*^ 
twice ; see his Prelim. Discourse, p. cxUii. and Translation, p. 293* 
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Without:, however, being hurried away in our feelings by any 
glosses or remarks of cmnnientator or translator, we must con¬ 
sider the Knights an everlasting monument of the power, pa¬ 
triotism, and skill of Aristophanes, ‘ Cleon appears to Imve 
TSeen in his imagination as the centre of a circle, into which all that 
society exhibit^ ot the mean and tlie ridiculous, all that folly contains 
of the weak aud the imbecile, and all that vice displays of the odi¬ 
ous and disgusting, was, as a matter of course, to be drawn. * 
That good humour, which, in spite of the opposite opinion general¬ 
ly entertained of him, formed, 1 think, a conspicuous part of the 
cliaracter of Aristophanes, displays itself here but rarely :—^l>e had 
set his all upon a cast, and tlie danger he was running evidently sits 
heavy upon his mind. His Chorus, who arc generally to his plays 
what the female faces have been observed to be to the pieces of Ho¬ 
garth, a means of keeping tlte acrimonious feelings within the limits 
of legitimately pleasureable sensation, here assume a ferocity of cha- 
poet has written their parts with gall, and armed their 
han^ w’ith a dagger. The German critics, whose feelings are as 
correct as their learning is profound, have observed the diiference 
between the Knights of Aristophanes and his otlier plays. It is a 
struggle for life and death, says Wieland: it is a true dramatic phi¬ 
lippic, says Schlegel. ’ 

* In attacking Cleon so continually upon the point where he seemed 
least assailable, viz. the affair at Pylus, the poet has shown th[it deep 
knowledge of the people collectively, which forms the most consi¬ 
derable feature in his literary character.' ‘ It was politic to nau¬ 

seate the audience with a continual recitation of the only event upon, 
which any real notion of his capacity could be grounded. The pea¬ 
sant who signed the vote for the banishmeiit of Aristeides, had no 
other reason for it but that he was tired of hearing him continually 
styled the Just. ’ 

Mr Mitchell has risen with lus author. The translation of 
the Knights is much superior to that of the other play. Even, 
the lambic dialogue, though still geiicTally heavy, is very brisk 
in one or tw'o {passages. VVe shall give a specimen or two. The 
following is from JSccne I. iii which Nicias and Demosthenes, 
habited as slaves, arc debatii^g on some means of overreaching 
Cleon. Demosthenes calls for a flask of wine to sliniulate his 
ingenuity: 

* A flask ! thy soul is ever in thy cups: 

'VViiat thoughts can habit in a toper’s brmn ? 


* This is representing the character of Cleon in this play as too 
ideal, too generic. The fact is, that Cleon seems adnoM^ to have 
Combined in himself, all the detestable qualities enumerated in Uie ■ 
text. 
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J^em, Harkye, thou trifling, bubbling wat^-drinkerf 

Who dwest speak treason thus against good liquor! 

Resolve me—speak-^Wbat stirs the adt mask ? 

What makes the purse feel heaviest, or gives 
Most life to bus*ne88?t--wine I What ma^rs all * 
Disputes ?—>a merry cup! What gives the spirits 
Their briskest dow ?>-^good liquor! What moSiu sets 
The soul afloat in love and friendly benefits ?•<— 

A mantling bowl 2—hand me a pitcher then:— 

Quick, quick, nay quick! Ill bathe my vary mind 
‘ And soul therein, and then see who caa'idt 
Upon a trim device. 

^ic. A>lack a-day f 

What will that drunkenness of thine engender! in doors.) 
Dem. Much good, believe me : quick, and bring the wine then. 

1*11 lay me down,-—let but the generous fumes 
Once mount into my head, and they will gender a 
Such dainty little schemes—such tit-bit thoughts— ' 

Such trim devices i 

*rhe next, from the last scene of the play, gives a spirited 
sketch of the young political coxcombs of Athens.—Demos is 
recounting to Agorucritus the Sausage-seller, who has suc¬ 
ceeded to his favour in the place of &e degraded Cleon, his 
prelected reformations in the state; 

Dem. * ril have no speeches in the Agora 

From tiiosc whose chins have not yet budded. 

JLgor. Clisthenes 

And Stmton then must use despatch, and straight 
Look out imother school of oratory. 

Z>Mf. My meaning ratlier points to those same sparks, 

For ever haunting the perfumer’s shops, 

Who sit and chatter to this tune—* Commend me (mtmtcKng) 
To Phffiax—swinge me !—'tis a man of parts— 

Vers’d in all school-points most divinely-—^none 
Takes firmer hold upon his hearer—split me !— 

And then such art in hammering his sentiments. 

So clear, so powerful to sway the passions !— 

He'll take tliem in their highest storm and buifetings, 

And—stap my vitals—^lay them in a moment. ’ 

Jkgpr* {mimeking) A rape I a rape! thou’rt gone, thou’rt lost—tliia 
phrase-maker 

Hath ta’en thy wery senses—split my wind-pipe 2' 

We must ri^urn to the first Act to give the scene between 
the Knights or Chorus, the Sausage-seller, who is to contend 
against Cleon for the mastery in impudence, and Cleon him- 
■elfi Mr Mitch^l has translated it with amazing fire and vi- 
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^our. Nothiittg.cw^ ^rbetter than the burst of doable trochaic%' 
m which the Jww^hte^cwiiwtaence their attack: * 

* Chokus. 

^JStripes and tormenty whips and scourges, for the toll-collecting 
knave! 

Knighthood wounded, troops confonnded, chastisement and ven** 
geance crave. 

Taxes sinking, tributes shrinking, mark his appetite for jdunder; 

At his craw and rav’nmg. maw dy^es and whirlpools fail for wonder f 
Explanation and evasien—eovert art and close deceit— 

Fraudful funning, force and cunning, who with hint in these com* 
pete ? 

He can cheat and eke repeat twenty times his felon feat. 

All before yon bl^ised sun has quench'd his lamp of glowing heat. 
Then to him—puisne him-^trike, shirm*, end hew him; 

Confound him and pound him, and storm all around him &c. 

^ trembles at so furious an assault^ and calls for aid upon huf 

favourites and abettors, the dica&ts of the courts, under a curious 
combination of ciiaracters. It is a combination which we had 
not expected to see imitated by any assembly of the present day s 
but as Claudio says, ‘ Oh 1 what men dare do I what men may 
^ do 1 what men daily do I not knowing what they do ! * f 
Cl. * JudgeSiJtirumen. and pleaderSf you whose soul is in your fee; 
You that in a ^ree-piec'd obol, father, mother, brother see; 

You, XKthose food rm stUlproviding, straining voice through right and 
xorong-—. 

Mark.and see—Conspiracy drives and buffets me along! 

Char. 'Tis with reason—'tis in season—'tisasyou yourself have donet 
Thuu fang, thou claw—-thou gulph, thou maw 1 yielding partage fair 
to none. 

Where’s the officer at audit but has felt your cursed gripe ? 

Squeez’d and tried with nice discernment, whether yet the wretch be ri]^ 
Like the men our figs who gather, you are skilful to discern. 

Which is green and which is ripe, and which is just upon the turn. 

Is there one well-purs’d among us, lamb-like in heart and life, 

Link’d and wedded to retirement, bating bus’ness, hating strife ? 
Soon your greedy eye’s upon him—when his mind is least at bonie,-« 
Room and place—from farthest Thrace, at your bidding he must come. 
Foot and hand are straight upon him—^neck and shoulder in your grip. 
To the grouud anon he’s thrown, and you smite liim on the hip. 

CL (favonhtg.J III from you comes this irrupUen, you for whoQ^ 
my cares provide. 

To reward old deeds of valour, stone and monument^ pride. 

^ * The want of some English metre similar to the ftnd ana- 

^ paestic metres in Greek, formed one great deficiency in all former 
' translations of this poet. Mr M. has entirely supplied this defect, 
f Much Ado about Nothing, Act iv. ac. I. 
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*Twas my purpose to deliver words and speech to that intent— 

And for such inv intentions must 1 thus be tempest-rent ? 

Chor, Fawning braggart, proud deceiver, yielding likeapiiantthong! 

"We are not old men to cozen and to gull with Ij'ing longue. 

Fraud or force—assault or parry—at all points will we pursue thcef* 

And the course which first exalted, knave, that sarae^shall now undo 
thee. 

CL {to the audiencf.) Town and weal—I make appeal—back and 
breast these monsters fee!. 

Chor, Have we wrung a clamour from thee, pest imdruin of our town? 

Haus, ('’lamour as he will, I’llraiscavoiccthatshallhisclamourdrowru 

Chor. To outreach this knave in speech were a great and glorious 
feat— 

Hut to pass in face and brass—that were triumph all complete. 

Then might fly to earth and sky notes of victVy psean’d liigli ! 

CL {to t!ii‘ audience.) Allegation—affirmation—I am here prepar'd 
to make , _ 

That this man, {■pointing!; ta the Saumjrc-vender) shipp’d spars anotim- 
ber and—sausages for Sparta’s sake. 

Sous, Heat! and oath, 1 stake them both, and free before this pre¬ 
sence say. 

That the Hall a guest most hungry sees in this man {pointing to Cleoii) 
ev’ry day ; 

• He walks in v/ith belly empty and with full one goes away,' &c. 

The next interruption of the Chorus is very powerful; 

Chor. * 'Wretch! without a parallel— 

Son of thunder—child of hell,— 

Creature of one mighty sense, 

Concentrated impudence!— 

From earth’s centre to ihev^^ea, 

Nature stinks of that and thee, ’ 

* But thon, {turning to the. Saumge-vr,tder) whose breeding and 
whose feeding were in those schools and masters, 

From whence proceed all those who breed our present state-dis¬ 
asters,— 

Unfold thy speech—direct and teach in eloquent oration 

That they are naicjit who'd have us taught a virtuous education. 

Sfius. Then at a word must first be hoard my rival’s estimation. 

Cl, {eagerhj.) I claim precedence in my speech—nor you my right 
den}', Sir. 

Saus. Your reason,—plea?—^mcrc knavery! {prouSy) marry and 
what am I, Sir ? 

I slake my fame and this way claim a right to prior speaking. 

Chor. {graxrly.) The reason’s good, well understood ;—if more the 
foe be seeking, 

Be it replied—that you’re a knave, and not of new creation, 

But known and tried—on either side—through all your generation. 

4 
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CL {to Sms.) Dost still oppose ? 

Sffus. Tore friends and foes. 

CL • My soul is in commotion 

By Earth!— 

• Said* ByAirl—- 

CL ^ I vow I 

Saus, I swear! 

CL By Jupiter!— 

Saus. By Ocean !— 

CL O I shall choke— 

Saus. You shall not choke—myself am your prevention. 

Chor. {to Saus.) Forbear, forbear, my friend, nor mai' so useful an 
intention! 

VI. {to Sam.) Discuss—propound your cause—your ground for 
these your words nefarious. 

Saus. My pow’rs of speech—my art to reach phrase season'd high 
jA and various— 

ctT {contempt uQusly.) Your pow’rs of speech!—ill fare the cause 
beneath your hands e’er falling— 

Batter’d and rent, ’twill soon present a sample of your calling. 

The same disease will fortune you—that meets our eyes not rarely 
Hear—mark—reply, and own that 1 discuss the matter fairly. 

Some petty suit ’gainst strangers gain'd—anon you’re set a-crowing ; 
The mighty feat becomes forthwith u birtli that’s ever growing, 
liy day, by night, on foot, on horse, when riding or when walking,— 
Your life a mere solilotpiy —still of this feat you’re talking. 

You fail to drinking water next—on generous w'ine you trample, 
WIrilc friends are sore—worn o’er and o’er with specimen and sample. 
And this attain’d, you think you’ve gain’d the palm of oratory— 
Ileuv’n help thee, silly one, you’ve yet to learn another story. ’ 

It may Ire fair to give an exainulc of IMr M.’.s powers in rcn* 
tiering those touches of poetry wlricli so oileii illuminate the 
pages of Aristophunesr. "i'hc Ibllowdng lines arc very pretty : 
CnojiAL Hywn. 

‘ Oh then, whom Patroness we call 
Of this the holiest land of all. 

That circling seas admire; 

The land where Power delights to dwell, 

And War his mightiest feats cun tell, 

And Poesy to sweetest swell 
Attunes her voice and lyre; 

Come, blue-ey'd Maid, and with thee bring 
The goddess of the eagle w^ing; 

To help our bold tndeavour: . 

Long have our armies ow n'd thy aid, 

O Victory, immortal maid ; 

Now other deeds befits thee tell 
A bolder foe remains to quell; 

Clive aid then now or never. * 
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A much deepen spirit breathes in the following e^isig»ctt which 
is tlie last we can afibrd room for, from the Parabasis. ,The 
poet, througlk the lips of liis Chm'us, is alluding to the fortunes 
of his precursors in the art: . 

* Could it ’scape observing sight what was Magncs* wretched plight, 
when his hairs and his temples were hoary; r 
Yet who battled with more zeal or more trophies left to tell 

of his former achievements and glory ? [^clapping,— 

He came piping, $ dancing, tapping,~^g>gnatting and wing< 
frog-besniear’d and with Lydian grimaces 2 
Yet he too had his date, nor could wit nor merit great 
preserve him, unchang’d, in your graces. 

Youth pass’d brilliantly and bright ;~~when his head was old and white, 
strange reverse and hard fortune confronted; 

What boots taste and tact forsooth, if they’ve lost their nicest truth, 
or a wit where the edge has groam blunted! 

Who Cratinus may forget, or the storm of whim and wit 
which shook theatres under his guiding ? 

When Panegyric's song pour’d her flood of praise along, 
who but he on the top wave was riding ? 

Toe nor rival might him meet; plane and oak ta’en by the feet 
did him instant and humble prostration ; 

For his step was as the tread of a flood that leaves its bed, 
and his march it was rude desolation. 

Who but he the foremost guest then on gala-day and feast ? 

what strain fell from harp or musicians. 

But “ Doro, Doro sweet, nymph with fig-beslipper’d feet 
or—“ Ye verse-smiths and bard-mechanicians. ” * 

Tlius in glory was he seen, while his years a* yet were green i 
, but now that his dotage is on him, 

God help him! for no eye, of all those who pass him by, 
throws a look of compassion upon him. 

'^Tis a couch, but with the loss of its garnish and its gloss;—* 

*lis a harp that hath lost all its cuuni' 

*Tis a pipe where deftest hand may the stops no more commandt 
nor OH its divi'iions be running. 

Connus-like, he's chaplet-cruwn’d, and he paces round and round 
in a circle which never is ended ;— 

On his head a chaplet hangs, but the curses and the pangs 
of a drought on his lips are suspended. ’ 

We would not willingly interrupt the current of strong feeling, 
ao simply and yet so beautifully exfircssed as in tfiese latter lines 
especially,-—but we must remark, that in the verses printed in 

f The poet alludes in his peculiar manner to the titles of some 
tbo dramatic works of Magnes. 
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italics, Mr M. has deserted his author to introduce omameni 
of his Qwn, Aristophanes takes his metaphor siroply from 
a couch. ‘ But now, * he says, * ye take no pity on him, be- 
holding him In his dotage like an aj^od couch, 

iKiffOTovirwr xen xeu no mw ivx it ’ lurrtii 

* with its bosses tumbling olF—its straining-cords no longer fixed 

* —Its joints wide-gaping. ’ The turn which Mr M. has given 
to the words may be more beautiful and more poetical, but it is 
not tlic sense of the original. 

We must now bid Mr Mitchell farewell, with every assurance 
of the pleasure it will give us to meet with him again in the 
course of his entertaining and instructive labours. He professes 
himself no friend to indiscriminate praise, and will not tiierefore 
be offended by any portion of our animadversions. Let him 
drop a tew prejudices, and the general tone of his work will be 
more pleasing: let him bestow a little more pains, and its gene¬ 
ral execution will be more correct. For what wo have said in 
commendation, wc think the extracts we have given will fully 
justify us to our classical readers. We hail with much satisfac¬ 
tion the prospect now aflbrded us of seeing ably and agreeably 
translated into our native language, an author who has hitherto 
had so much fewer readers and admirers than bis merits deserve. 
It will be no slight lionour to Mr Mitchell, if he succeed in 
iTiakii g Aristophanes a more familiar and more popular study 
than he has been; and in spite of the despairing motto he has 
adopted, we have good Iiopes of his doing so. We rejoice to 
have laboured in o, small jtortion of the same vineyard; and 
shal! be glad if onr assistance can in any way contribute to so 
desiiMole a result. We would recommend a more cheerful in¬ 
scription for tlie next volume:—Aristophanes has long been 
under a sort of cloud, 

But shall anon repair his drooping head, 

• “ And trick l>is beams, and with new-s|)angled ore 
Fiauic in the forehead of the Morning sky 1 ” 


^ VOL. ^XXIV. NO. 68^ 
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Art. II. 1. JVh.'itiaiio's History of the City of Duhlpi» d-to, 
C^ulolJ & D.ivics, 

2. Ohserrafinns tm the State of Irelafid, prinr^pafh drreCfed to 
its indture and Mural J*ojwh;tinn ; in a Series of Ijetters, 
’:eri(icii on a 'Ihur through that Coantry. In 2 Vols. By J. C. 
CuRv.'icN, bLs(]. M. P. Loiuhui. 1818. 

3. Gambit's Vines (f Suciely in In land. 


'fii:sr. art' all ili? laU' publications that treat of Irish interests 
in 'JL'sK ;* i!,—und none of tliem are offiiNt-rato iinj). M.n.ce. 
i\jr G:im!jlL'’s Travels in Ireland arc of a very ordinary !.'■-nrlp- 
li'.a'—!:>w and low humour making uj> ll'.e priiiei;):*! part 

t/l lilt* nThere are readers, however, '4\!ioin it wdl 
anni'e; ;*i;d tiu; reading market becomes rriore and more ex- 
tei’.'ive, and embraces a greater variety of persons every «l.iy. 
IVir V/iiheiawb*, liislcrv o! Dublin is a book of great aceur ay 
and research, Id'^hly eredinbie to the industry, g/od sense, ancl 
benevolcnee of il.> ainhor. Of the 'iVitvel.s of ?ilr C'ln’istian 
C'mwon, we Iiardle krae.v whe.l to y.ix. lie i-* boh! •mkI lioi'-'st 
in ill', polities—a gi'cat ent:!S»y to abi:,es—v spidi in hi" levity and 
lilea'-Jiniry, ami iuhaiiely too muel! i-ielined to tiej l.dm tipoii 
conunonplate topics of moKility and bcao volcncw But v^'tli 
the'>e drawbacks, tiie Icok is not, ill v. j-pon: aiid aaiy be ;id- 
vanbigoousiy read !)\ lIjoso v,!ii> me dosuou' of nifenuatiou 
upon the rnx’seut SbUe rjf Ireland. 
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that it is almost needless to remind owr readers, that d(irin£?the 
reigns of G^*orgc I. and Cloorge II., ti)c Irish llu:nan Catholics 
; were disabled from holding any civil or military ofiice, from 
• voting at elections, from admission into corporations, from prac- 
liblng law or physic. A younger brotlicr, by turning Pi*o- 
testant, miglit deprive his elder brother of his birthright: by 
the slfmc jirocess, he miglit force liis hitiier, under tlic navne 
of a liberal provisioTi, to yield u{) to hinj a port of his land- 
e<l pro})erty; and if an eldest son, he niiglit, in ihe same 
way, reduce his father’s fee-simpie to a life estate. A J^ipist was 
disftbled from purchasing freehold lands—and eveJi from holding 
long leiscs—and any persoft might take his Catholic neigli- 
bour’s iunise by paying five pounds for it. If tiie ehild of a 
Catholic father turned Protestant, he was taken awe.y (rom his 
fatl>er and jnit into the hands (jf a Pr-aestnit rel.u'ois. No Pa¬ 
pist could purchase a freehold, or !ea>e for more limn tliirty 
vciirs—or inf:erit from an intestate Prote^tani—nor fr.nui tui in¬ 
testate Catholic—nor dwell in Lnueriek or Chtlw.';.—nor hold 
uti aalvowson, nor bav ,a'i annnitv f* ’ li!<‘. ^>0/. w v-. niven for 

discovering a popish Archbisb -p- 90/. tor i p i -. sh Ciergynuiti 
—aijvl lOs. for a Sclioolriaftter. No t'u<‘ t> be 


trustee for Catholics ; no Calholic was aliowe.i to t'»ke nu vo 
than two appreutie'"' ; no i^''|)i'‘t U> l:e srliei-or, sjn.jMj}' 
serve on grand juries, lloisesof Papists mi'i'it tie sfuix.i 'i>r 
the luililia ; lor which niihlia Papi-^ti were to p ly doul’Ie; and 
to find Prote>tant rub^litutes. Papbts were j'loliiiuted from 
being pieseiit at ve-<tries, i-r ti'oni b<'\' g high er f.el*y e.'n i •- 
bias; ertd, when resid'’nt in tev/ns, they W'X' eo'-'f.i M«'d i-' ihxl 
Pp.test-int watchmeti. IVirrisU-rs end se,!'' ''»i'u.'iyri..^‘('a- 
thoiICS,'wci'e exposed lo l!;e penalsles ' f C ibiCrfis. 
p'unriered by jirivateers iluriug- a w ir widi -nv tiph i-ri’.u'e, 

were reitp-bur^ed bv a levy the C.ttbelic i .ba'./il./.ns \v!«ere 

« ■ 

they lived. .Mi Popish prie‘-ts celehi.uiiig • ; iric iit-iry 
to 12 (lenr> e bt, e ;p' "» were lo b* biM ve b 


'I'he gr»':.ier }:arr f 1'these iucapacnics ap r''e''ve<!. l-'oueji 
many oi’aviuy a-ious end ('ppreiisive naUne mIiI r. e .’n. P* !t 
the gr.and niisfugune is, liiat liic spii.t w if'U >'■ s'i |”ue, 

L 'ws engendered mnains. Tlu' Pr* le-t nn k- uj im 

the Catholic as a tlegmsied being: d t'c Cum ' - tlis-.s moi ,.t; 

it s' ^ ^ « 

consider himself upon etjuality wiih it s ‘orjner :vra”L a;.-.! 
t.T'km.aster. Th.at religious lrnr.“d wnicji ret{usred ail ii<e fu’..*- 
h'fl)tt|ng vigilance of the l.e.v ibr its resiraint, has roun:! in i',o 
Jkiw its stnnigc.st suppm-t; ’uhI tije spirit wliieli the itv fist 
exiit^j^crated anti einoittere •, contiinies lo act l ^ng .aacr faj 
♦original slimukts is withdrawn. The law whicii prevCtUc,:! 
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Catholics froni serving on Grand Juries is repealed; butCatho* 
lies are not called upon Grand Juries in the proportion in which 
they arc entitled, by their rank and fortune. Tbe Duke of 
Bedford did all he could to give them the benefit of those* laws 
which are already passed in their favour. But power is seldom 
entrusted in this countiy to one of the Duke of Bedford’s liber¬ 
ality; and every thing has fallen back in the hands of his suc¬ 
cessors into the antient division of the privileged and degraded 
castes. We do not mean to cast any reflexion upon the present 
Secretary for Ireland, whom we believe to be'upon this subject 
a verv liberal politician, and on all subjects an honourable and 
excellent man. The Government‘Under which he serves allows 
him to indulge in a little harmless liberality; but it is perfectly 
understood that notliing is intended to be done for the Catho¬ 
lics ; that no loaves and fishes will be lost by indulgence in 
Protestant insolence and tyranny; and, therefore, among the 
generality'of Irish Protestants, insolence, tyranny, and exclu¬ 
sion continue to operate. However eli^ble the Catholic may 
be, he is not electeci;—^whatever barriers may be thrown down, 
he does not advance a step. He was first kept out by law; he 
is now kept out by opinion and habit. They have been so long 
in chains, that nobody believes tliey are capable of using their 
hands and feet. 

It is not however the only or the worst misfortune of the Ca¬ 
tholics, that the relaxations of the law are hitherto of little bene¬ 
fit to them: the law is not yet sufficiently relaxed, A Catholic, 
as every body knows, cannot be made sheriff; cannot be in 
Parliament; cannot be a director of the Irish Bank; cannot 
fill the great departments of tlic law, the army and the navy; 
is cut off from all the high objects of human ambition, and 
treated as a marked and degraded person. 

The comnson admission now is, diat the Catholics are to the 
^ Protestants in Ireland as about 4 to I—of which Protestants, 
not more than om.’ half belong to the Church of Ireland. This, 
then, is one of the most striking features in the state of Ireland, 
That the great mass of the population is completely subjugated 
and overawed by an handful of comparatively recent settlers,— 
in whom all the power and patronage of the country is vested,— 
'<^rho have been reluctantly compelled to desist from still greater 
abuses of authority,—and who look with trembling apprehension 
to the increasing iibmlity of the Parliament and the country to¬ 
wards these untortuiiate persons, whom they have always Pok¬ 
ed upon as their property and their prey. i 

Whatever evils may result from these proportions bet’.vj‘cn 
, the oppressor and the oppressed—to whatever dangers a coun-. 
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tiy so situate^, may be considered to be exposed—~these evils 
- and da^ers are r^dly increasing in Ireland. The propor¬ 
tion of Catholics to Frotestants is infinitely geater now than it 
^ was diirty years ago, and is becoming more and more favour- 
* able to tne former. By a return made to the Irish House of 
Lords in 1?92,‘ the proportion of Catholics to Protestants was 
not 2 to 1. It is now (aawe have already observed) 4 to 1; 
and the causes which have thus altered the proportion in fa¬ 
vour of the Catholics, are sufficiently obvious to any one ac¬ 
quainted with the state of Ireland.’ The Roman Catholic 
priest resides; his income entirely depends upon the num¬ 
ber of ids fiock; and he must exert himself, or he starves. 
There is some chance of succe^ therefore, in his efforts to 
convert; but the Protestant clergyman, if he were equally eager, 
has little or no probability of persuading so much larger a pro¬ 
portion of the population to come over to his cliurch. The Ca¬ 
tholic clergyman belongs to a religion that has always been 
more desirous of gaining proselytes than the Protestant church; 
and he is animated by a sense of injury and a desire of revenge. 
Another reason for the disproportionate increase of Catholics 
is, that the Catholic will marry upon means which the Protest¬ 
ant considers as insufficient for marriage. A few potatoes and 
a shed of turf, are all that Luther has left for the Romanist; 
and, when the latter gets these, he instantly begins u[)on the 
great Irish manufacture of children. But a Protestant belongs 
to ^he sect that eats the fine flour, and leaves the bran to others: 
—he must have comfoits, and he does not marry till he gets 
them. He would be ashamed it’ he were seen living as a Catlio- 
lic lives. This is the principal reason why the Protestants who 
remain attached to their church do not increase sc fast as the Ca¬ 
tholics. But in common minds, daily scenes, the e^ianiple of the 
majority, the power of imitation, decide then* habits religious as 
well as civil. A Protestant labourer who w orks among Catho¬ 
lics, soon learns to think and act and talk as they do—lie is not 
proof against the eternal panegyric which he hears of Father 
O’Leary. His Protestantism is rubbed aw'aj'; and he goes at 
last, after some little resistance, to the chapel, where he sees 
every body else going. 

These eight Catholics not only hate the ninth man, the 
Protestant of the Establishment, for the unjust privileges he 
enjoys—not only remember that the^l^ds of their father 
were given to his father—but they find themselves forced to' 
jjpay for the support of his religion. In the wretched rtate 
of^overty in which the lower orders of Irish are plunged, 
ilu not without considerable effort that they can pay the 
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fow •‘liiilljigs nccpssary Tdr the support of their Catholic priest^ 
aiitl whoM ihis ejected, a tenth oi’ the potatoes in the gar¬ 
den ei'c to be set out tor tlse supp; rt of a pervasion, the 
iutiodueTion oi w]t»eh into Ireland they '-onsider as the great 
caij>e e.f'tlieir pi htifiil niferi'.ni\, and all their manifold wrctch- 
ediies,'.. In England, a labourer (an procure constant em¬ 
ploy jnent—oi- lf(‘ can, at tl'e woist, obtain relief from his pa¬ 
rish. Whether tithe o| ernes as-a tax upwi him, is known 
only to the p« liticil ecoiK.inist; if he does pay it, he does 
not know that he tviys It; a.ui the burthen of supporting the 
Clergy is at h'c.st kept out (;f !iis view. Buf^ in Ireland, the 
only nieilnxi in whicli n poor man lives, is by taking a sauill 
portion of land, in. which lie can grow potatoes: seven or eight 
nioiiilis out of twelve, in many parts of Ireland, there is no 
constant ei 'i'loy.i.ent of thep-oor: an<l the potatoe farm is all 
that shelters them from absolute famine. If the Pope were to 
come in persem, and seize ujion t veiy tenth potatoe, the potir 
peasant would scarcely endure it: With what patience; then, 
can ho sec ii tossed into the cart of the heretic llcctbr, wla; has 
u church williout a coiiirrcgatioii, ant! a revenue without dutie.-,? 

We do not say whet'ier these things are rigi t <a’ wrong—whe¬ 
ther tlicy want a remedy at all—or uliai remedy they want; but 
wc paint t!ieni in those colours in width iJiey appear to the eye 
of poverty and ignorance, without sayiu'g whctlier those colours 
are faUe or true : Nor is the case at ail comparable to tliat of 
Dihsente/s paying tithe in England ; which case is precisely J:hc 
reverse of what happens in Ireland ; for it is ib.e contribution of 
a vciy small niinoriiy^ to the religion of a very large majority; 
and the minjbers on cither side make all the difmTencc iu the 
argumenr. To cxas))cratc Uie poor Catholic stbl more, the rich 
graziers t/’ the parish—or the Sfjuire in his jinrisli—pay no 
titlie at all for their gy.iss land. Agfi'-tnicnt tithe is abolistio l in 
Ireland ; and the burthen ol‘ f-npporting twr? Churches seems to 
devedve ujion the poorer Cmlndics, struggling v\!th plough and 
spade in small scraps of den ly-i'enled land, 'i'ilhes seem to be 
coliected in a in''ro harslj m oner tii'in they are collect 'd in 
Iv.jkiud. Toe indiuile .snl (bvidtajs (»| |;i;id In jrelujul—the lit¬ 
tle co*'cxion wbUi ilic i’lMlt'- '.iU cicrgvman cornnonlv has 
wills the Catiiob.c p<.:j*ul.i.lio’) i f !>i.s jrni^.h, h've made the in- 
Irofiiution of Dihe-prectovs vs-rv '.to.u'ra!—some'.imt'.s as the a- 
of the chrgyniuzj-'—soiiiellmtsi jis tise hssee or }>jiddic-maii 
betwee:! tlie ciergyjstan and l!ie cultivaror of tiio lantl: but, in 
eitlier ca.sc, —pracUst'd, dextei Mis estimatoj-s of tithe. The Eng¬ 
lish clergymen, in general, are bir fr-'m oxactitig the wliolq^ of 
what is due to them, but sacrifice a iitlle to the love of popular 
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rity, or to the dread of odium. A system of tithc-proctors c- 
stablished all over VjU^ImtkI (;is it is in Ireiaiul), would produce 
general <lisg-u>t fuxl alicjia' (uj froui the Kstablislied C'liurch. 

! ‘ During; the adininistratitjn of Lord Halifax,' says Mr Hanly» in 

•quotiitg the opinion «)f Lord Cliarlenjont upon tithes paid hy Ca¬ 
tholics, ^ Ireland was dangeiously diiJurhed in its soulheii) and 
northern regions. In the south prineip.iDy, in the counties ol Kil¬ 
kenny, Limerick, Cork, and Ti})perarv, the White Bojs now made 
their first apptarar»c« 4 ; those White T3o\s, who have o\er since occa¬ 
sionally disturbed the public tranquiility^, without any rational iuethod 
having been as yet^ursued to eradicate this disgraceful evil. W hen 
we consider, that me very same distnet has been for the lo»g space 
of sevt n and tuctUv years liaulc to frequent rciurns of (he same dis¬ 
order inti) which if has continually relajj-wul, iu spite of all the violent 
rcmedicM h 0*0 tiiac totlme adtuinistered by our ps»litical rpMclv,?, we can¬ 
not doubt bi'i th It some real, peculiar, and topical cause :nust exi'^t; 
null yet, neither llie removal, nor even the h.vt .-ligation of this enutc, 
l»a< tM-T hi e^i seriously aiteinprcd. Law-, -n' tie- oei-i saiiguiiuiry 
and uneon-iitutiotsal nature life.e hvcn < nacud ; ti.e couiury has beeu 
disLUacL-d. a"d ex. i pert*: d by ^Veqin i*! osd bloo.iy t x> c. lions ; and 

the uih'jLl, il't p. ijifiii..! Ol v,t„! ai'ii 1.1. '-'i icgi-iurors, Ins 

greentd ti'Kiei ti>o 'nntll*’ue u! stt f'-un* eri'nin..'.^ ; v e*, v\!iiie the 
cinise i')to e-.i-r, (het'^'.e'^ v.iiliv , I’oMov The amti ,ta- 
lion of li'.vbi v.il' t'.'.i.jicU!, ;i p’-ai.cit Jn.a’ou:’, w!iic't must he 

aoLiahr in iis snurci e -d re c'-r.i^tiied 

‘ 1 ' eo 'ti’U"- ’t‘- Vv:,’ lu'icl, ‘ f.-r the sa* ' nfl.Mf nuiiti', and 

for the honour of the Iri ;i el iv.’iic»Fr. that tiu p' nt.o,' cn of that 

conkitvv V. o'.'ifl ' t!;i' 1 ■ .livr dieir scriou'- consideration. Let 
then, on'i jbr a ni in.; I \ ieei liKiuscive.*! iii the xitvi-rioM of the had- 
lli i.ish d (idior, si’! 1 ei !iy a v,reached xeudy, c amorous for 
foM ',1 ; a. i I'nlge who If,5 fniu-t b. . when he .see.s the tenth 
jni' l ol I'oe prod ’ee of lU ;e.i;,e go o, r i.> posed at liarvest time to 
*pubiu; •i'-'/ ; or, it’ lu’ have etveu a p eu*'.ss.!i', note for the paymcitt 
of a Certam sum of money, to t(<iiipeiisiiie lor such titho wlieu it 
b.’CouKS de.e. ro heav :he heart-rinuling cries oi’lns ofKprmg clinging 
round him. and '"e^ietajog for the milk of which tiu \ are fkprived, 
by the cow- n.:.' •'> -en to the pound, to bn sifid to I'isciiaige the 
debt. Sue!; a -e meis are not the creations o!‘ fimcv : iiie fads do 
exist, and nrt bui t^'o coimnon in Ireland. Vfere on* cd them trails- 
feiTt^l lo canvas l)\ tin' h.iud of genius, and i xhibiicd to r.'.i_:ilv.h lui- 
manity, that hi art nui't ite callous indeed tliat couUi r. ‘c.- e its ^y;u- 
pathy. 1 liavc seen ilic cow, the 1‘uvourite cow, drh.i n au.:y, ac¬ 
companied by the srglis. tlie tears, uud the iiiiprocuions ol a whoh; 
family, vvho w'cre paddling after, througii wet and (hit, to take ilu'r 
last ati'ectionatc l^t^wcll of this tl'cir only friend and bcnciactoi. at 
^he pound gate, I have heard wiili'emotions wliich 1 can Marcciy 
desjyiibe, deep corses repeated from village to village as the caval- 
* proceeded. 1 have witnessctl the group pass the tioniain walls 

ef the opulent gruzicr, whose numerous herds w’crc croppiiu* tli^ 
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most luxuriant pastures, while he was secure from my dmaud for 
the tithe of their food, looking on with the most unfeeling indiSer- 
ence. ’—Ibid. p. 486. » 

In Munster, where tithe of potatoes is exacted, risings against 
the system have constantly occurred during the last forty years. 
In Ulster, where no such tithe is required, these insurrec¬ 
tions are unknown. The double church which Ireland sup¬ 
ports, and that pmnful visible contribution towards it which 
the poor Irishman is compelled to make froqj his miserable pit¬ 
tance, is one great cause of those never-ending insurrections, 
burnings, murders and robberies, which hage laid w;aste that 
ill-fated .coiintry for so many years. The unfortunate conse¬ 
quence of the civil disabilities, and the church payments under 
which the Catholics labour, is a rooted antipathy to tins coun¬ 
try. They hate the English Government irom historical re¬ 
collection, actual sulfering, and disappointed hope; and till 
they are better treated, they will continue to hate it. At this 
moment, in a period of the most profound pfeace, there are 
twenty-five thousand of the best disciplined and best af)})ointed 
troops in the world in Ireland, with bayonets fixed, presented 
arms, and in the attitude of present war: nor is there a niaii 
too much—nor would Ireland be tenable without them. When 
it was necessary last year (or thought necessary) to put down 
the children of Reform, we were forced to make a new le\y of 
troops in this country—^not a man could be spared from Ireland. 
The moment they had embarked, Peep-of-day Boys, lleart- 
of-Oak Boys, Twelve-o^Clock Boys, Heart-of-Flint Boys, uiul 
all the bloody boyhood of the Bog of Allen, would have pro¬ 
ceeded to the antient work of riot, rapine, and disaffection. 
Ireland, in short, till her wrongs are redresst'd, and a more li¬ 
beral policy is adopted towards her, ‘will always be a cause of 
anxiety ana suspicion to this country; and, in some moment 
of our weakness and depression, will fomibly extort what she 
would now receive with gratitude and exultation. 

Ireland is situated close to another island of greater size, 
speaking the same language, very superior in civilization, and 
the seat of government. The consequence of this is the emigra¬ 
tion of the richest and most powerful part of the commiiui^— 
a vast drain of wealth—and the absence of all that wholesome 
influence which the representatives of ancient families residing 
upon their estates, produce upon their tenantry and depcn(£ 
ants. Can any man imagine that the scenes which have been 
acted in Ireland within these last twenty years, would have taken 
place, if such vast proprietors as the Duke of Devonshire, the*^ 
Marquis of Hertford, the Marquis of Lansdown, Earl FitzVv^Jr 
ham, and many other men of equal wealth, had been in the 
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constant habit of residing upon their Irish, as they are upon 
their English estates ? Is it of no consequence to the order, 
and the civilization '*of a lar^e district, whether the ^reat man- 
:sion is inhabited by an insignificant, perhaps a mischievous, 
attorney, in the shape of agent, or whether the first and 

f reatest men,of the United Kingdoms, after the business of 
'arliament is over, come with their friends and families, to 
exercise hospHJility, to spend large revenues, to diffuse infor¬ 
mation, and to improve manners ? Tljis evil is a very serious 
one to Ireland; and, as far as we see, incurable. For if the 
present large estates were, by die dilapidation of families, to 
, be broken to pieces, and '^old,—others equally great would, in 
the free circulation of property, speedily accumulate; and the 
moment any possessor arrived at a certain pitch of fortune, he 
would probably chiise to reside in the better country,—^iicar die 
Parliament, or the Court. 

Th is absence of great proprietors in Ireland, necessarily 
brings with it, or, if not necessarily, has actually brought with 
it, the employment of middlemen, which forms one other stand¬ 
ing and regular Irish grievance. * We are well aware of all 
that can bo said in defence of middlemen ; that they stand be¬ 
tween the little farmer and the great proprietor, as the shop¬ 
keeper does between the nianufaclurer and consumer;—and, in 
fact, by their intervention, save time, and therefore expense. 
This may be true enough in the abstract; but the particular 
nature of Idiul must be attended to. The object of the man 
who inakes cloth, is to sell his cloth at the present market for 
as high a price as he can obtain. If that price is too high, it 
soon falls; but no injury is done to his machinery by the supe¬ 
rior price he has enjoyed for a season—he is just as able to 
produce cloth with it, as if the profits he enjoyed had always 
. been equally moflerater he has no fear, therefore, of the mid¬ 
dleman, or of any species of moral inachinefv which may help to 
obtain i’or him die gi’catest present prices. The same would be 
the feeling of any one who let out a steam engine, or any other 
machine, for the purposes of manufacture; he would naturally 
take the highest price he could get; fca- he might either Jet his 
machine for a price proportionate to the work it did, or the re¬ 
pairs, estimable widi the greatest precision, might be thrown 
upon the tenant;—in sliort, he could hardly ask any rent too 
high for his machine which a responsible person would give;— 
dilapidation would be so visible, and so calculable in such in¬ 
stances, that any secondary lease, or subletting, would be rather 
aft increase of security than. a source of alarm. Any evil from 
practice would be imp^bable^ incasureable, and reme? 
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ilialilc., In land, on the contrary, llie object ig not to ^eltftc 
liiftliest prices absolutely, but to get the highest pricciTwhich 
will not iiijuro the machine. (Ine tenant ^Jnay offer and pay 
double the rent of another, und in a few years leave the land' 
in a state which will effectually bar all future offers of tenancy. 
It is of no use to fill a lease full of clauses and, covenants; a 
tcr.ant who pays more iban be on^^t to pay, or who pays even 
to the last farthing w'lie!i he ought to pay, will.rob the land, 
und injure the in spile of ail the attornies in Eng- 

hand. He will rob it c\ en if he means to remain upon it— driven 
on by p!eseiil(h^,tres'«, ar;d aiixious to put off the day of detalca- 
tion nrron-. Th(‘ (iarn.ige is dmyn difiiciilt of detection ; 
not c isily cclcnrUod, r easily to be provedsuch, for ivhich 
juries (Uic.n^t'tves pcrls'ifis farmers) will not willingly give suffi¬ 
cient cf'inpcr- A^'u If this is true in England, it is imich 
m. .isir'kiiipjy irur in Ircl n-oh win re it is extremely difficult to 
ol'ii.'.hi \cidic(s for breaches of covenant in leases. 

Th.c only irtlbcd ibcn c:f giMvdit'g theinachinc From real inju¬ 
ry, is by givn'ijr to the actual i'cca}iit’r ‘■ucli advantfsg ■ ifi hista u- 
tract, th.-ii he i“ u;(\\lltiiig to give it up;—lb.*i lie luis a re.d inter- 
Cs* in ictaini-'g it, and is not driveti by the ol tiiei re- 

M ;;t uioiiic'nt to dc.'tn'v iho riittin pruducfivenes.s I'ldho mil. A y 
rc.:i wire!) ilu' i iiiJIord uccejits rnoie than this., or jjny sytUi^ui 
b'. idvi' increi* nl tli;?)! tlsis i.s obfaiiu'd, is to borrow n-oi’ey tin- 

• . m ** ■ 

oi; n;e i ost usuriou.s ai)ii | roH'*,: intcrc'r-t—to uif^caso the 

rcvt '.’iio ol the prc.-eui day by the c.bo lute ruiu of the piopr iiv. 
Much h- th’e efi'ect pioduccd l.'V a niulJicman i—lie gives inoh 
prices tluit he may obtain higiu r fnar^ ifu* occupici ; nj' re is, 
paid by the actual octupier than is with tise satily 

and presevvalion of the «'.'ich'iH'; the Imci is run out, and, in 
tlio end, tlu'-t ruaxinuisu c.f rent wc hav" dcberibed is n.)t ob- 
tuUK’d: and not only is the or<'‘j>e!ty infured by ^iich a "ys*' 
tcDi, but in Ire lai^l the niO'.: shocking c- 'isccpiences ensue 
from it. There is little manut^eciuro in Leland; the jn'ieo of 
labour i' ]'w, d’.e deinaiu! fu labour inepuiar. If a po-^r man 
is driven, In distress of rent, from his p .Laii,e garden, lie has 
no other res' ineo—all is lest; lie will do the impossible (as tlie 
I'Vetich sa\) lo iotain it; subscribe anj bond, ^d promise any 
rent. The iid^Idlcnian Jjas no character to^hisc; ami he knew, 
when lie tt>ob up the cccupation, that it was one with which 
pity liat! nothing to ,clo. On he drives; 4ind backward the poor 
pca'-aiit r(’tedes, losing soinctlnnir at every .step, till he comes 
to th‘e vm y brink of desjmir; ami tJien he recoils and murders 
his opjjressor, and is a U'/uie Hq^ or a Jtiig/it Bey :—the sw- 
dier shoots him, and the Judge'hangs him. 
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In thje debate which took place in the Irish of Com¬ 

mons, upon the bill for preventing tumultuous i.-ings and as¬ 
semblies, on the 31st of January 1787^, the Attorney- Gcmeral 
submitted t'o the fioiise the fWlowing nanntivc ol facls. 

‘ The coMnienpernent, ’ said he, ‘ was in one or two parishes in 
the county of Kerry; >and they proceeded thus. I'he jjcopie assem¬ 
bled ill a CatholicIChapel, add there took an oath to obey tlio laws 
of Captain Kigbt, and to starve the Clergy. They then proceeded 
to tlie next parishes, on the following Sunday, and there swore t!ie 
people in t/ie same manner; with.this addition, tliat they (the peo!>ie 
last sworn) should on the ensuing Sunday proceed to the (JiapeU of 
their next neighbouring parishes, and swear the inhabitants of tliose 
parishes in like manner. Proceeding in this maniur, they very soon 
went through the province of Munster, r The first object was, the 
rr/hrmalion of iiihes. Thej' swore not to gi'.e more than a eeriaiti 
jiricc per acre; liot to assist, or allow' them to be a^^istcd, in drawing 
the tithe, and to permit prooiw. They next tock upon them to 
prevent the collection of parish cesses; next to nominate parish 
clerks, and in some cases curates; to say w hat Clnireh shonld or 
sJiould not h(‘ rcpaireil; and in one case to threaten that tluy would 
burn a vciv Cliureh, if the old cm were not given lor a Mats imu.-se. 
At last, lliev pro-'oeiled to regulate ihc price of lands ; to lais - the 
pric!' of labour; and to opjioso tlic eoiiectiou of the hearth money, 
and o^her taxes, bodies of .'iOOO of them have been seen t>> march 


throuj;!i the country unarmed, and if met by any Mag’sumte, 
vevcf offrred tht yinalL ^t rii.lrnrss or ojji'uce; on the contrary, they 
had allowed persons charged w'ith crime'* to be taken from amongst 
them liy the Magis-strate alone, unaided by any three, ’ ^ 

* I'lio .Mlorney-General said, was well acquainted will) the 
prmincu oiWJunster, and that :t w'as impossible fur human wreiched- 
nes» to e.ircer/ of ike per.-anlry^tyf that province. The unhappy 
tenant ry wc'cv. ground to jmxula'hy relentless landlords; that, fartVoiii 
being able to give the Clergy their just dues, the> had not food or 
raiment for themselves,—the landlord grasped the wliolo; and ftoriy 
wsis h;. to add, that, not satisfied with the present extortion. Ss):ne 
lanciicrd-^ had been so base as to instigate the insurg'nt^ to rob the 
Clergy of their tithes ; not in order to alleviate iht disircsse.s of die 
tenantry, but that they might add the Clergy's share .to the cruel 
rack-rents they already paid. I'he poor people ol‘ IMimster lived in 
a more abject state (^'povertij than human nature could be supposed etjual 
to bear, ’— Grattan's Spetches, Vol. /. $92. 

Wc are not, of course, in such a discussion, to he governed 


by names. A middleman might be tied up by the slroiigost le¬ 
gal restriction, as to the price he was to exact from the iin.der- 
’ants, and then he would be no more pernicious to the estate 
than ^ steward. A steward might be protected in exactions as 
'sCfifere as the must rapacious middleman ; and then, of course, 
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it would bo the same tbing under another naiue« The mcdce 
to which we object, is, the too common method' in. Irdand of 
extorting the last farthinj;^ which the tenant is willing to mve for 
land, rather than quit it; and the machinery by whi^ ^nch 
practice is carried into efiPect, is that of the hpddleman. It is 
not only that it ruins the land; it ;^jtuns the p^ple also. They 
are made so poor—^brought so near the g^ouhaT*!^^^ 
sink no lower; and burst out at last into ail the atts of despera¬ 
tion and revenge, for which Ireland irso notozibusr, Men who 
have money in their pockets, and dnd that th^ are Improving 
in their circumstances, don’t do these things. Opulence, or the 
hope of opulence or comfort, is the parent of decen(w»hrder, and 
submission to the laws. A landlord in Ireli^d understands the 
luxury of carriages and hotses; but has no relish for the greater 
luxury of surrounding himself with a moral and jgi^teful tenantry. 
TIic absent proprietor looks only to revenue, anAcares nothing for 
the disorder and degradation of a Country whicli he never means 
to visit. There arc very honourable exceptions to this charge; 
but there are too many living instances that it is just. The rapa¬ 
city of the Irish landlord induces him to allow of the extreme divi¬ 
sion of his lands. When the daughter marries, a little portion of 
the little farm is broken off—another corner for Patrick, and ano¬ 
ther f'r Dermot—till the land is broken into sections, upon one 
of which an English cow could not stand. Twenty mansions of 
misery arc thus reared instead of one. A louder cry of oppression 
is lifted up to Heaven; and fiesh enemies to the English name, 
and^^ower, are multiplied on th^ earth. The Irish gentlemen, 
too, are extremely desirous of political influence, by multiply¬ 
ing freeholds splitting votes; and this propensity tends of 
course to increase the miserable redundance of living beings, 
under wliich Ireland is groaning. Among the manifold wretch¬ 
edness to which the poor Irish tenant is liable, we must not 
pass over the practice of driving for rent. A lets land to B, 
who lets it to C, who lets it again to D. D pays C his rent, 
and C pays 13. But if B fails to pay A, the cattle of B, C, D 
arc all driven to the pound, and, after the. interval of a few days, 
sold by auction. A general driving of this kind very frequently 
leads to a bloody insurrection. It may be ranked among the 
classical grievances of Ireland. ’ 

Potatoes enter for a great deal into the present condition of 
Ireland. They are much cheaper than wheat; and it is so easy 
to rear a family upon them, that there is no check to popula¬ 
tion from the difoculty of procuring food. The population 
therefore goes on with a rapidity approaching almost to that of 
pew couQUies, and lu a web greater ratio than the impro?tnk 
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agriculture and maifu&ctures of the country ean find employ¬ 
ment iot it All degrees of all nations begin with living in pig- 
ftyes. The king or the priest first gets out of them; then the 
noble, then the pauper, in proportion as each class becomes 
more and more opulent: Better tastes arise from better circum¬ 
stances ; and thic luxury Of one period is the wretchedness and 
poverty of ai^her. fTnglish peasants, in the time of Henry the 
Seventh, were lodged as badly as Irish peasants now are; but 
the population vrm linlited by the difficulty of procuring a corn 
subsistence. The improvements of this kingdom were more 
rapid; the price of labour rose; and, with it, the luxury imd 
comfort of the peUsan^ who is now decently lodged and cloth¬ 
ed, and who would think himself in the last stage of wTetched- 
ness, if he had nothing but an iron pot in a turf house, and 
plenty of potatoes in it. The use of the potatoe was introduced 
into Ireland when the wretched accommodation of her own pea¬ 
santry bore some proportion to the state of those accommoda¬ 
tions ail over Europe. But they have increased their population 
80 fast, and, in conjunction with the oppressive government of 
Ireland retarding improvement, have kept tlic price of labour 
so low, that the Irish poor have never been able to emerge 
from their mud cabins, or to acquire any taste for cleanliness 
and decency of appearance. Mr Curwen has the following de¬ 
scription of Irish cottages. 

‘ Tliese mansions of miserable existence, for so they may truly be 
described, conformably to our general estimation of those indispens¬ 
able comforts requisite to constitute the happiness of rational beings, 
are most commonly composed of two rooms on ihe grountP floor, a 
most appropriate term, for they are literally on the earth ; the sur¬ 
face of which is not unfrcquenlly reduced a foot or more, to save the 
expense of so rhuch outward walling. The one is a refectory, the 
other the dormitory. The furniture of the former, if tlie owner ranks 
in the upper part of the scale of scantiness, will consist of a kitchen 
dresser, well provided and highly decorated with crokeiy—not less 
apparently the pride of the husband, than the result of female vanity 
in the wife; which, with a table—-a chest—a few stools—and an iron 
pot, complete tlie catalogue of conveniences generally found, as be¬ 
longing to the cabin; while a spinning-wheel, furnished by the Li¬ 
nen Board, and a loom, ornament vacant spaces, that otl'eru ise would 
remain unfurnished. In fitting up the latter, which cannot, on any 
occasion, or by any display, add a feather to the we ight or import¬ 
ance expected to bc^exclted by the appearance of the former, the 
inventory is limited to one, and sometimes two beds, serving for 
tile repose of the whole family! llowever downy these mu)’ he to 
liinha*impatient for rest, their toverings appeared to be very slight; 

JWM the whole of the apfhttiiment created reflectiwis of a very pa;n- 
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ful nature. Under such privations, with a wet tnud floor, and a roof 
in tatters, how idle the search for comforts!'— Cumen, I. 112, iliJ* 

To this extract we shall athl one more on the same subject. 

* The fjij^antic figure, bare-headed before rnc, had a bc^rd thjtt 
would not have disgraced an anciejit Isriieliie—he was without shoes 
or stockings—and almost a saiJs-culotte—with i coat, or rather a 
jacket, tliat appeared as if the first blast of wind would* tear it to tat¬ 
ters. Though his gaib was thus tattered, he Had a manly command¬ 
ing countenance. 1 asked permission to see $he inside of his cabin, 
to which 1 received his inosi courteous assent, (fn stooping to enter 
at tlic door I was stopped, and foimd that permission from another 
was m ct:?sary before 1 could l>e admitted. A pig, whitfli was fas¬ 
tened lo a stake driven into the floor, with length of rope sufficient 
to permit him tlie enjoyment of sun and air, demanded some courfe- 
fiy, which I showed him, and was sufibred to enter. The wife was 
engaged in boiling thread; and by her, side, near tlie fire, a lovely 
infant was sleeping, without any coverinjg^ on a bare boanl. N\’hc- 
ther the fire gave additional pjow to the covCn^naiice of tl>e babe, or 
that Nature impres.ved on its unconscious cbetdi a blusl) that the lot 
of man should be exposed to such privalions, I will not decide ; but 
if the cause be referiibie to the latter, it was in perfect unison witlt 
my on n feelings. Two or thn e ojher children crowaled round llic 
niotlier: on tlieir rosy counienanccs health seemed established in 


sr.ito of filth and ragged garment^. The dress of the poor woman 
sui'Mcient to satis/'} decency. Her countenance boiv the 
iui;)r^f.^iiln of a set melancholy, tinctured with an appearance of ill 


beahli. The hovel, which did not exceed twelve or fifteen in 


jei.gth. ^nd ten in breadth, was half Ob'-cured by smoke—climnicy 
or window I .saw none; the door served the various pur[>o,s<‘.s of .-m 
iislrt to light, and the outlet to smoke. The fumiluro t ou.'-isied of 


two sfoob, an iron pot, and a spinning-wheel—^hiie a s'.ek stulfed 
with stra^v, and ff .single blanket laid on planks,' scived as a lied for 
the reuo-e of th.e whoJe family. Need I attempt to dcscril)e my sen- 


sfitions ? '1 Ik- statement alone cannot fail of conveying, to a mind 


like vouns, an adequate idea of tlu-m —1 could not long reni:',in a 


w'itnevs to this acme of human misery. As 1 left the deploralde ha- 
bitatton, the mi.strtss follow'ed me to repeat her thanks for the tiifle 
1 had bc.stowed : 'rhis gave me :tn opportunity of observing !scr per¬ 


son more pariicuhirly. She w’as a tall figure, sber countenance com- 
}u)s, d of iiitcrcsiing features, and with every apjicai’ance of having 
once been handsome. , 

‘ 1 'nwilliug to quit the village w’ithout first satisfying myeeff whe¬ 
ther what I had seen was a solitary instapee, or .a sample of,its ge¬ 
neral state ; or whether the extremity cf poverty I liad just beheld 
had ari.sen from peculiar itrjprovMenee and want of ingnagentent «ii 
one wretched family ; I went into an adjoining habitation, wjvvrel 
fntnd a poor old W'oman of eighty, whoio^mbtrablc existcnceWSs 
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painfully, continued-by thn maintenance of her ^randdaujfliter. Their 
condition, ii poswble, u'u* more deplorable.’—6'Mncf'H, J. ] 81—183. 

This wreicjediK's.'', ol wliith all stranp-era who jrelni'.d 
’a)C sa Mensiblt’, certaijdy, hi j^roiit nicahure, Ironi 

th i’* accidewliii ii'^o ol a Ibou. hO chi'i'.p, that it cncoiirapcs po- 
p::' .'.i«.Hi to jui*p'ttrriCM'dinary dej?rce, lowers the price ol labour, 
:i.\j leave-i the multitudes whicK it calls iiilo exigence ahnost 
d.-tiuite of every thin.^ but footl. Many more live, inconse- 
ij.ieuce ofthe imrodiictloa of potatoes; but all live ii\ greater 
%\rc!c'!iedne.ss. ia the progress of population, the potatoe jivnst 
of course become at last as difncuh to be procured as any other 
I'lVi'.i; and then let the political economist calculate what the 
iimucnsity and wretclietiness of a people must be, \vl»ore the 
farther orpgress of poijiilatioii is checked by the dllKcuIty of 
pi ocurijig potatoes. 

The corMeouciice of the long mismanagement and oppression 
of Ireland, and of the singulMr clrcu’.islimces in which ills plac¬ 
ed, i>, tiial it is a '■emibaibarous countrymore <^hairie to tliO'.e 
who laive (-'Us hi trealed a fine country, and a line peorle; hut 
it i;. p ;rf of tlm present case of Ireland. The burhariol’ Ire- 
Lad is evinced by tbe frequency and feroci.y <'f diuels.—the 
iiereditiry chranlhli feuds of the coininoji pea]»:e,— a.id ilie 
ih;-:'!'- to %vhid> they give birth,—t!ie atrocious ci uehhr.ractised 
in tin- i isurrectioiirt. o^* the common people—a’ld ili m;- nro-nt*- 
s \p insurrection. Tlie iuw’er Irish live in a state oi’ "re'ter 
e^s tLni at;y oilier ptople in Euvor.e, i:;I ’ i-anr 
so tine :i and chnr.ue. It is diflicnl;, ‘aile’i i.hie, 
to exe<-:!!,e the pr,>cc^.-ef» of ia^'. In case'.', w!' -re gtaliemevi 
nr*' c 'i'cc'iere), it i‘- often not e.ven atternpiod. ^'i.e covcitv'i uf 
under”'’'!' i’'' oli-'ni very eorrtrpt. We are Jur ad the ni'i'f.s- 

tre''*v C-. L-’ml is vta'v inib’.'ioi to ■:h'.t of fi's. ‘cami'v; h.iC 
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spirit oi'j 'hi'.hig and bribery is very v\ideh, ti'i e-. si. ni 
oecisio-oi, who’' the iil:nt>st purity pievails ii' I'le '! .* i. 

Mh lavy Inrcc is nc!'’s-ary aH over the coimlrv, e .1 
tl'.o .iU.st comrion a id just operations of (loveini » o, :,e- 

havij.ur of the higf 0 - lo the lower orders, is iS!iui» h- , er'iitle 
and do'^eni tlir.n i . Knglaiid. Blow’s from i > n o’ ; ’-rs 

are more fretpient, and ton* panlslinicnt for sec n • r, < .Mi isort* 
do»’’Tlie wort y.’tf'fci'Wit. sooms, in : tc’ init '-'ri 

end to most proces-k-'- m .nv\. Avaest r, . 

out. a Vj^ari ant agaii’st gentleman—-aio nn'd'<• ci or''r.!..)u i.r.i 
v.ry common i t the adnunistralion of Irish jii l'e". !* a ^ "i 

slpikes tbo inc'iMtV't pr is.in! in Knglano, he ia eiumr k‘.\ ''d 
doi'i\i.i!i his turn, ;m- h*' ;? ,ii-itely t'lh-' - iieha'.' a r s;!g. . It 

TTiinpossibie to hve in ireUnid, vvilhcui perceiving tiie 
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points in which it is inferiot in civilization. Want of unit^ in 
feeling and interest among the people,—-irritability, violaict^ and 
revenge,—wont of comfort add cleanliness in the lower orders^. 
—habitual disobedience to the law,—want of confidence in ma-r 
gistrates,—corruption, venality, the perjpetutd necessity of re¬ 
curring td military force,—all carryy ba^^, the t^^uegver to that 
remote and early condition of mankincL- which an * Englishman 
can learn only in the pages of the anpquary or the historian. 
We do not oraw this picture for ceniure, but for truth. We 
admire the Irish,—^feel the most sinc^e , pity for the state of 
Ireland,—and tliink the conduct of the ^gUsh to lha;t country 
to have been a system of atrocious cruelly and cdntomptible 
meanness. With such a climate, such a soil, and su^^ a peo¬ 
ple, the inferiority of Ireland to the rest of Europe is directly 
chargeable to the long wickedness of tlie English Government. 

A direct consequence of the present uncivilized state of Ireland 
is, that very little English capital travdlsl^re. ,TIie man who 
deals in steam-engines, and warps and woc^ is naturally alarm¬ 
ed by Peep-of-Day Boys, and noctiirnal Carders; hit, object is 
to buy and sell as quickly and quietly as he can; and he will 
naturally bear high taxes and rivalry in England, or emigrate 
to any part of tlie Continent, or to America, rather than plunge 
into the tumuli of Irish politics and passions. There is no¬ 
thing whicli Ireland wants more than large mAnufiictiiring towns, 
to take off its superfluous population. But internal peaco must 
come first, and then the arts of peace will follow. 'J'he fetteign 
manufacturer will hardly think of embarking his capital, where 
he cannot be sure that his existence is safe. Another check to 
the manufacturing greatness of Ireland, is the scarcity—not of 
coal—but of good coal, cheaply raised j an article in which (in 
spite of papers in the Irish Transactions) they are lamentably 
inferior to the English. 

Another consequence from-some of the causes we have stated, 
is tlie.extreme idleness of the Irish labourer. There is nothing 
of the value of which the Irish seem to.have so little notion as 
that of time. They scratch, pick, daudle, stare, gape, and do 
any thing but strive and wrestle with the task before them. The 
most ludicrous of all human objects, is an Irishmaji ploughing. 
—A gigciptic figure—a seven foot machine for turning potatoes 
into hiimmi nature, -wrapt*up in an immrense great coat, and 
urging on ^o starved ponies, with dreadful, imprecations, and 
upTiltotl shmala. The Irish croW discerns a coming perquisite, 
and is not inattentive to the proceedings of the steeds. The 
furrow which is to be the depositary of the future crop, is 434 ^. 

unlike, cither in depdi or regularity, to tliose domestic furrows. 

‘ J 
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which the nails of the meek and much-iiijnrcd wife plough, in 
some family quarrel, upon the cheeks of the deservedly-punish¬ 
ed husband. The weeds seem to fall contenteclly, knowing that 
•they have fulfilled their destiny, and left behind them, for the 
resurrection of the ensuing spring, an abundant and healthy 
progeny. The whole is a scene of idleness, laziness, and po¬ 
verty, of which it is impossible, in this active and enterprising 
country, to form the most distant conception ; but strongly in¬ 
dicative of habits, w’hcther secondary or original, which will long 
present a powerful Impediment to tlje improvement of Ireland. 

The Irish character contributes something to retard the im¬ 
provements of that country. The Irishman has many good 
qualities f He is brave, witty, generous, eloquent, hospitable, 
and open-hearted; but he is vain, ostentatious, extrav’.gaat, and 
fond of display—light in counsel—deficient in perseverance— 
without skill in private or public economy—an enjoycr, not an 
ac<juirer—one who despises the slow and patient virtues—who 
wants the superstructure without the foundation—the result 
without the previous operation—the oak without the acorn and 
the three hundred years of expectation. 'I’he Irish arc irasci¬ 
ble, prone to debt, and to fight, and very impatient of the re¬ 
straints of law. Such a people are not likely to keep their eyes 
steadily upon the main chance, like the .Scotch or the Dutch. 
Sngland strove very hard, at one period, to compel the Scotch 
to pay a double Church;—^but Sawney took his pen and ink; 
alia finding what a sum it amounted to, became furious, and 
drev^ his sword. God forbid the Irishman should do the same ■ 
the remedj', now, would be worse than the disease: But if the 
oppressions of England had been more steadily resisted a cen¬ 
tury ago, Ireland would not have been the scene of poverty, 
misery, and distress which it now is. 

The Catholic religion, among other causes, contributes to the 
backwardness and barbarism of Ireland. Its debasing super¬ 
stition, childish ceremonies, and the profound submission to 
the priesthoml which it teaches, all tend to darken men’s minds, 
to impede the progress of knowledge and inquirj’, and to pre¬ 
vent Ireland from becoming as free, os powerful, and a-s rich as 
the sister kingdom. Thou^ sincere friends to Catholic eman¬ 
cipation, we are no advocates for the Catholic religion. We 
should be very glad to see a general conversion to Protestantism 
among the Irish; but w'e do not think that violence, privations, 
afid incapacities, are the proper methods of making proselytes. 

Such then is Ireland at this period,—a J.and more barbarous 
flian the rest of Europe, becau.se it has been w'orse treated iuid 
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more cruelly oppre&scd. Many of the incapaaties and priva¬ 
tions to which the Catholics were exposed, Fiave been removed by 
law; but, in such instances, they are still incapacitated and de¬ 
prived by custom. Many cruel and oppressive laws are s^ill en- ’ 
forced against them. A ninth part of the population engrosses 
all the honours of the country; the other nine pay (a tenth of the 
product of the earth for the support of a religion in which they 
do not believe. There is little capital in the country. The 
great and rich men arc called by business, or allured by plea¬ 
sure, into England; their estates are given up to factors, and 
the utmost farthing of rent extorted from the poor, who, if they 
give up the land, cannot get employment in manufa^ures, or 
regular employment in husbanclr)\ The common people use st 
sort of food so very cheap, that, they can rear families, who can¬ 
not procure employment, and who have little more of the com- 
fc)its of life than food. The Irish arc light-tninded— want of 
employment has made them idle—they are irritable and brave 
—have a Ttcen remeinbraiice of the pa^-wrongs they have suf¬ 
fered, and the present \Vrongs they are suffering from England, 
The consequence of all this is, eternal riot and insurrection, a 
whole army of soldiers in time of profound peace, and genera! 
rebellion whenever England is busy with other enemies, or off 
her guard ! And thns'itw'ill be while the same causes continue 
to operate, for ages to come,—and woi’sc and worse as the ra¬ 
pidly increasing population of the Catholics becomes more and 
more numerous. ’ ^ 

The remedies are, time and justice; and that justice con¬ 
sists in repealing all laws which make any distinction between 
the two religions; in placing over the government of Ireland, 
not the stupid, amiable and insignificant Noblemen who have 
too often been sent there, but men who feel deeply the wrongs 
of Ireland, and who have an ardent wish to heal them; 
who will take care that Catholics, when eligible, shall be elect¬ 
ed; who will share the patronage of Ireland proportionally 
among the two parties, and to just and liberal laws the 
same vigour of execution which has hitherto been reserved 
only for decrees of tyranny, and the enactments of oppres-s 
sion. The injustice and hardship cf supporting two churches 
must be put out of sight, if it cannot or ought not to be cured. 

I'The political economist, the moralist and the satirist, must com¬ 
bine to teach moderation and superintendence to the great Irish 
proprietors. Public talk and clamour may do something for 
the poor Irish, as it did for the slaves in the West Indies. 
Ireland will become more quiet under such trealmcnt, and then 
more rich) more comfortable, and more civilized; and the hor- 




rid spectacle of folly and tyranny, which it at present exhibits, 
ratw in time be removed from the eyes of Europe. 

, There are two eminent Irishmen now in the House of 
ComnKiris, Lord Castlereagli and Mr Canning, %vl'.o will sub¬ 
scribe to the justness of every syllable we have said upon 
this subject; 'and who have it in their power, by making 
it the condition of their remaining in office, to liberate their 
native country, and raise it fo its just rank among the na¬ 
tions of the earth. Yet the Court buys them over, year af- 
tdr year, by the pomp and perquisites of office; and year 
after year, they come into the House of Commons, lading 
deeply, and describing powerfully, the injuries of five millions 
of tneir countrymen,—and continue members of a Government 
that inflicts those evils, under the pitiful delusion that it is not 
a Cabinet Question,*—as if the scratch lug's nnd quarrellings of 
Kings and Queens could alone cement politicians together in in¬ 
dissoluble unity, while the fete and fortune of one-third of the em- 
'pire might be complimented away from one ini.nister to another, 
without the smallest breach in their Cabinet alliance. Politi¬ 
cians, at least honest politicians, should be very flexible and ac¬ 
commodating in little things, very rigid and inflexible in great 
things. And is this not a great thing? Who has painted it in fin¬ 
er and more commanding elo(jue)ice than Mr Canning ? Who 
has taken a more sensible and statesman-like view of our miser¬ 
able and cruel policy, than Lord €Iastlereagh ? You w'ould 
tliinlq to hear them, that the same planet could not contain 
them and the oppressors of their country,—perhaps not tlic same 
solar system. Yet for money, claret and pjitronage, they lend 
their countenance, assistance and friendship, to the Ministers 
who arc the stern and inflexible enemies to the emancipation of 
Ireland ! 

Thank God that all is not profligacy and corruption in the 
history of that devoted people—and that the name of Irishman 
docs not always carry with it the idea of the oppressor or 
the oppressed—the plunderer or the plundered—the tyrant 
or the slave. Great men hallow a whole people, and lift uj> 
all who live in their time. What Irishman docs not feel piwud 
that he has lived in the days of Grattan ? who lias not turn¬ 
ed to him for comfort, from tlie false friends and open enemies 
of Ireland ? who did not remember him in the days of its 
burnings and wastings and murders? No Government ever 
tlismayed him—the w'orld could not bribe him—he thought 
onty of Ireland—lived for no other object—dedicated to her his 
beautiful fancy, his elegant wit, his manly courage, and all the 
^lendour o/ his astonishing eloqtieiicc. He was so born, ^n^, 
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ho gifted, that poetry, foreiulc sk31, degant literat&rc, imd all 
the highest attaiuments of human genius, were within hisTeadh; 
but he thought the noMest occupation of a man was to nmke 
other men happy and free; and in that straight line he went on' 
icr fifty years, without one side-look, without one yielding 
tliouglit, without one motive in his heart %htch he might not 
have laid open to the view of God and man. He is gone!—but 
t liere is ru't a single day of his honest j^e of which every good 
li'Uhman would not be more proud, Uian oi the whole political 
cxiftlence of his countirmcn,—>the annual d<^rters and betray¬ 
ers ol' tlicir native land. 


Art. III. A7i Account of 3sperment$ for determining the 
Variation in the Length of the Vihf'oting AVroKcA 

at the p7'incipal Stations of tke '^rigonojis^rical Survey of 
iireat Btitain. By Captain H. Kateu, F. R. S. Froi^ 
Phil. Transactions. London, 181$). Part 111. 

Ti' is not long since we laid before our readers a detailed ac- 
count of the experiments made by Captain Kater, with a 
view to determine the length of a pendulum vibrating .seconds 
in the latitude of London. Wc have now to direct their atten¬ 
tion to a more extended investigation of the same careful ob¬ 
server, by which he has ascertained the length of a Seconds 
Pendulum, at the principal stations of the great survey of this 
Island. 

It may be recollected, that this inquiry originated in a bill 
submitted to Parliament, for the general regulation of Weights 
and Measures, and fortunately thrown out in the House of 
Lords. We say fortunately,—l)ccause those who most readily 
admit the expediency of adopting some uniform system, will na¬ 
turally be the first to reject a plan so crude and so ill calculated 
to attain that desirable object. One good, however, resulted 
from the discussion; an ^dress was presented to the Crown, 

f iraying that instructions might be given for determining the 
ength of a Seconds Pendulum in the latitude of London, as 
compared with the standard made for the House of Commons 
in 1758, known by the name of Bird’s Parliamentaiy Standard— 
for ascertaining the variations in the length of the Pendulum 
at the different stations, and for comparing the standard mea¬ 
sures with the ten>millionth part of the (juadrant of the reeri-f 
dian, the basis of linear measure in Frurice. In order .to carry^ 
j;hls purpose into effect, a Committee w as appointed by the RoyaV 
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Society; Cf^stain J^atov a Member of it, was desired to 
(X)nduct the inquiry. *I^e choice was amply justified by the 
success which attended bis ]aboui*s in the first branch of the 
' ^operajtions j and still more decisive testimony is borne to the 
*same point, by the satisfactory manner in which he has now 
brought the to its close, attended as it was with great diffi¬ 
culty, and demanding ^e utmost patience which a mind, ardent 
in the punuit of its object, could bestow upon the endless de¬ 
tails essential to the atfauimeiit of perfect accuracy. 

If in Captain Kater the inquiry found a most able conductor, 
in the Gkiverument it met with no less efficient supporters. Every 
aid was given him which the enterprise could p^sibly require. 
He had sloops of war at his orders, to convey his atteiidants and 
instruments; the use of barracks wherever they were to be found; 
and all the minor accommodations of waggons, non-commis¬ 
sioned officers, gpunn^Sy artillery horses and tents. With an 
establishment thus liberally provided, he left London on the 
— Si-th of June 1818j accompanied by Lieutenant Frank of the 
Iloyal Navy, and arrived at Unst, one of the Shctlanil islands, 
on the 9th of July. This was the most northern station of the 
Mcridionsil Arc of the Trigonometrical Survey; and Dunnosc, 
in the Isle of Wight, the southernmost. The intermediate st.a- 
tions were Portsoy, lat. 57° 40'; Leith Fort, lat. 55" 58'; Clif¬ 
ton, lat. 53® 27'; Arbury-hilJ, lat. 52® 12'; and Loudon, lat. 
.51® 31'. The latitudes of the extreme points, Unst and Dun- 
nos^, were 60® 45', and 50® 37' respectively. 

As the operations for determining the length of the pendu- 
hini were the same at each station, it will only be necessary to 
enter into the detail of the experiments made at any one of 
them; and we shall take for example the experiment made at 
Unst. But before proceeding to this abstract, wc njust express 
our regret that Captain Kater should have departed from the 
old received method of describing the various parts of his ap¬ 
paratus, by references with letters to the parts of the plates re¬ 
presenting it. Tills is peculiarly requisite towards forming, 
speedily, a distinct idea of instruments w'bich we are not in the 
habit of seeing; and it enables us to avoid erroneous notions, 
tvhich a verbal description is apt to create. This defect is no 
doubt remedied in some degree by the plates annexed to Cap¬ 
tain Kater’s former paper in the Phil. Trans, for 1818: but 
they are useful only as a general reference; they present a 
handsome perspective of the apparatus, while the reader would 
|>refer a more ordinary drawing, with specifick references to the 
several parts described in the text. 

Jt may be remeihbercd tliat the former experiments for the 
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latitude of London, were founded upon n verj ingenious ap]:dtr 
cation of the well known property of oscillating bodies, namely, 
that the centres of oscillation and suspension are I'eclproc^. 
From hence it follows, that the time of oscillation is same, 
whether the centre of suspension or of oscillation be taken ;* and,' 
conversely, if any two points of suspension can be found in a 
pendulum, such, that the time of vibration is the'same in both 
cases,—then one is the centre of oscillation, when the otlier is the 
centre of suspension; and thus, from the distance between the 
two, we ascertain the true length of the pendulum, lu Captain 
K.’s convertible pendulum, one point of suspemiion being fixed, 
the other is p|^ccd as near as possible to the calculated centre 
of oscillation: any inequality in the vibration when it is sus¬ 
pended from different points, is regulated by shiffing a move¬ 
able weight made to slide between the two centra*» and as soon 
as the oscillations in die two opposite positions are accurately 
adjusted to one another, the wcighfr.is ffited in ita place, and die 
pendulum is complete. 

In extending the observations made in London to the other 
stations, very little alteration was made upon the apparatus de¬ 
scribed in the former paper, and in our drirtieth volume. Tlie 
pendulum was of the same construction, and the other parts of 
die machinery were similar, excepting the frame to which the 
pendulum, with its support, was attached. This, in all the 
latter cases, was made of cast-iron, and furnished with a back 
pierced to receive veir large screws, by which it might be firm¬ 
ly fixed to the wall of a building. For further security against 
any lateral motion, there were brackets below, so formed as to 
spread at the bottom to a distance of three feet. Every pre- 
cauUon was thus taken to render the point of suspension per¬ 
fectly immoveable. The clock with whicli the pendulum was 
compared, was made by Arnold, and had a gridiron jicndulum 
for the compensation of temperature. The other instruments 
with which Captain Kater was provided, were a box chrono¬ 
meter by Arnold, a transit by Dolland three fcet|Mid a half 
in lengUi, and u repeating circl.e, of one foot drameter, by 
Troughtoii. 

On his arrival at Unst, Captain Kater was received by Mr 
Edmonstonc with an hospitality which supplied every thing 
that might be wanting in so remote a spot. The place which 
be chose fur his experiments was the shell of a cottage adjoin¬ 
ing to Mr Edmonstone’s house: one i;vall of it being ancient, 
und upwards of three feet in thickness, seemed to have all the 
stability requisite for his purpose. It was^ the same, too, in** 
y^hich M. Biot had, tlic summer before, made his observations 



Into this tliick wall, strong oak wedges, a- ^ 
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bove a foot in length, were driven; to these the projecting frame 
of cast'iron was fixed by the long screws mentioned above. 
Underneath this frame were fustened, to the wall by long nails, 

* two deal planks, two inches and a half in thickness, to which 
the clock-case was screwed, at such a distance below the frame, 
as to allow the end ot the brass pendulum to reach a little be¬ 
low the clock pendulum. The bcll-inetal support was next put 
in Us place on the frame; and, being properly levelled, the 
]>endulum was carefully lowered until the knife edges rested on 
the agate planes. The stand for the telescope was then fixed 
to the floor at about eight feet and a half from the front of the 
clock, and the telescope so adjusted, that the centre of the ob¬ 
ject glass might be in the line joiniiig the while disk and the ex¬ 
tremity of the pendulum. The diaphragm was finally brought 
to correspond with the edges of the pendulum ; and the divided 
arc for indicating the extent of the vibrations, was placed so, 
that its zero coincided with the extremity of the peiuhiluni. 

. T1 le Transit instrument was placed on a large stone laid in a 
box nearly filled with sand, and adjusted so as to be nearly in 
the meridian, this being suflicient in finding the intervals of 
time between the transits of the same star. The weather was 
iinravourable for observations during the first part of Captain 
Kateris stay in Unst; and it w'as not till the 22tl of July that he 
began to observe the transits of a few stars. In observing the 
time of the transits, the chronometer was used, and found to be 
ver^ convenient from beating half seconds. A comparison of 
this w'ith the clock (applying a correctum for the gain or loss cf 
the clock during the interval between the observation and the 
comparison) gave the time shown by the clock at the instant of 
the transit. From observations of the transits of the sun and of 
six fixed stars, the rates of the clock for several intervals were 
obtained, by dividing the dillcrence between the times of the 
transits of each star by the interval in days; and subtracting 
this from 3'55".9l (the acceleration of the fixed stars in 24> 
hours.) gives the rate of the clock for a sidereal day; 

while to obtain the rate for a solar day, the gain of the clock in 
four minutes, namely, 0". 14 must be added. 

On the 23d of July, Captain Kater began to observe the co- 
incide|ices of the two pendulums; and he found, between the 
22d and 28tlj, from two series of experiments, each of ten in¬ 
tervals, taken on each <lay, that the mean number of vibrations 
in 24 hours amounted to 88090.7 f, the temperature being cor¬ 
rected for 62°, while the clock made in the same time 86450.63 
vibrations. The iiiiinber of vibrations for each day of the iiiter- 
»;als, was deduced frtmi the rate of the clock, gaining 50".63 

I t. ^ 
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during the observe<l intervid; eonsequendy> for any <^h6r 1^- 
er interval and rate, the mean of the vibrations during such in¬ 
terval is taken> and to this Is added the difference between the 
corresponding rate and 50",63, w^hich corrected is positive or^ 
negative, according as the rate of the clc'.ck has diminished or 
increased. Proceeding in this way, results were /nbtaiiied for 
seven different intervals, the greatest of which was from the 
22d to the 28th of July—the least from the 26th to the 28th. 
In four of these intervals, the rate of the clock was deduced 
from observations upon stars; and in the other three, Iroin ob¬ 
servations upon the sun. But before employing those seven re¬ 
sults to obtain a mean, it is necessary to attend to the errors 
w'Jiich are likely to accompany each. In observations on file 
stars, the chief source of error will arise from the position of the 
transit instrument with respect to the meridian mark, a flat 
board fixed in the ground at a distance from the transit, and so 
adjusted, that when the middle wifre of the transit bisected it, 
the instrument was nearly in the mmdiui. This board w'as c-" 
rected for the convenience of more readily placing the transit 
in the same position previously to every observation; and so 
much depended on the accuracy of’ tlie position, and on the le¬ 
velling of the instrument’s axis, that a deviation only equal to 
the diameter of the silk-worm’s thread in the focus of the eye¬ 
glass, was found to occasion an error, in th.e time of transit, a- 
mounting to three-tenths of a s' cond. The greater the number 
of days between the two transits, the less will this error affect 
the daily rate of the clock; becunsc the w’hole amount of the 
error is divided by the number of days which compose the in¬ 
terval between the two traiisits. The accuracy also in a great 
measure depends on the number of stars observed. It thus ap¬ 
pears, tliat a correct mcjan will be obtained by multiplying the 
result for each interval by the product of the number of stars 
into the interval, and then dividing the sum of the final pro¬ 
ducts by the sum of the factora. In this w'^ay the ultjimate mean 
obtained was 86090.77 vibrations in24 hours, by obsl^atioiis of 
the stars; and in like manner, by observations of the sun, con¬ 
sidering the transits of both limbs as equal to the transits of two 
stars, we find the vibrations amount to 86090.79. Now in the 
case of the stars, tl^ sum of the multipliers is 60; in Hhat of 
the sun, 16; and as the accuracy of the results is in the ratio 
of those sums, that is, as 8 to 1 nearly, we are entitled to take 
the final mean equal to 86090.77 vibrations in a mean solar 
day. ♦ 

next correction to be applied, is the allowance for the 
height of the station above the level of the sea. This rei^Uy 
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obtained from the considemation that the force of gravity varies 
inversely as the squares of the distance from the ]^rth’s centre { 
and this force is represented by the square of the number of vi- 
^atioris of tlic pendulum, 'rherefore, if we divide the height 
of the station by the radius oF the l*Wth, and multiply the 
number of vibrations in at hours by the quotient, the correc¬ 
tion will be obtained. Now, in a vuluaide paper published by 
13r Young in the Phil. for 1819, Part I., upon the den¬ 

sity of the Earth as affecting the reduction of experiments on 
the pendulum, some conjectures are hazarded as to the effect 
whicii may lie produced by the attraction of the elevated part 
that lies between the general surface and the place of observa¬ 
tion ; and as to the allowance to be made For this, in reducing 
an elevated place of observation to the level of the sea, the 
meaning of v»'hicli appears to be merely this, that if we make 
an observation upon the motion of a pendulum at the height of 
100 feet, for example, above the level of the sea, then, m or- 
to bring our observation to the level of the sea, not only is a 
correction necessary for the elevation of 100 feet, at which the 
observation was actually made, but a further correction is requir¬ 
ed, to compensate the attraction produced by the matter accumu¬ 
lated between the level of the?e:i and the higher position. Put- 
tiii/ for the present out of vie*, wie accuracy of Dr Young’s csti- 
, mate of the probable amount of this equation, w*e may observe 
th.at C’aplain Katcr seems lo have mistaken the import of Dr Y.’s 
stateanvit, when he uses ihis correction for the attraction of 
matter surrounding the elevated situation. That statement ap¬ 
plies only to the attraction of the ‘ elevated pait interposed be- 

* tween the general surface 'md the place of observation, ’ {Phil, 
Trans. 181.9, Pf. I. p. 93), iiotljing being s.aid of lateral attrac¬ 
tion caused by surrounding matter. But Captain Katef applies 
the correction for the error produced by bills lying round the 
point of observation; and says, ‘ the height of the station at 

• Unst was found to be 28 feet above low water; whence we 
‘ have 0.12 for the correction, as deduced from the squares of 
‘ tlic^distanccs from the Earth’s centre; and as the station at 
‘ IJnst teus surrounded, by hills composed of serpentine^ I shall 
‘ take O.'l 2 X ^ = 0.00 tor the correction to be applied in or- 
‘ der tdobtain the nujuber of vibrations which would be made 
‘ at the level of the sea.* {Phil, Trans, 1819. Pt. III. p. 354.) 
It may be said, that the smallness of the quantity makes it im¬ 
material ; but in this investigation, extreme accuracy is the on- 
Ijfobject, and no cuiantity, however minute, can be disregard¬ 
ed. But suppose Captain Kater’s application of the correction 
was aceor^ng to Dr Young*s true meaning which we conceive 
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a reference to his own words has disproved,, still we tMidc the ,a- 
mount of the correction, as given by that author, should have 
been adopted with caution in an inquiry like the present, both 
because the method of arriving at it is somewhat too conj^ectur- ‘ 
al, and also because, admitting its general accuracy, we can 
hardly allow it to be the precise equation forCaptaiii Rater’s case. 

*. It is obvious, ’ says Dr Young, ‘ that if we were raised on a sphere 
of cardi a mile in diameter, its attraction would be about of 
that of the whole globe, and instead of a reduction of in the 
force of gravity, we should obtain only or three-fourths as 

much ; nor is it at all probable, that the attraction of any hill a mile 
in height would be so little as this, even supposing its density to be 
only two-thirds of the medium density of the Earth ;,that of a hemi¬ 
spherical hill would be more than half as much more, and in the pro- 
j)ortion of 1.586 to 1 ; and it may easily bf, shown, that the at¬ 
traction of a large tract of table land, considered as an extensivt? 
flat surface a mile in thickness, would be three times as great as that 
of a sphere a mile in diameter, or about twice as great as that of such 
a sphere of the mean density of the Earth ; so that, fur a plane so si^' 
tuated, the allowance for elevation would be reduced to one-half; and 
in almost any country chosen for the experiment, it must remain less 
than three-fourths ol' the whole correction, deduced immediately from 
the duplicate proportion of the distance from the Earth's centre. 
Supposing the mean density of the Earth 5.5, and that of the sur- 
I'ace y.5 only, the correctionyor a tract table land of a viih in thick- 

nest, will of course be reduced to 1 — - . —^ of the whole. ’ 

4 ,5.5 100 

{Phil. Trans. ISH), p. i)3.) If then ,^''?ybe the correction for an ele¬ 
vation of one mile, on tlic supposition of its being filled by a 
solid ring of eailh, we cannot perceive tlie grounds on whicli 
Ca})tain Katcr takes i,only a little K'ssthan for the correc¬ 
tion applicable to an clevuliojj of liS feet in ilic actual stJite of 
the superficial inetiuulities. W'e may have overlooked some 
step in his reasoning, or in Dr Young’s, but we feel bound to 
state our difiicitUy as it occurs. 

One other etjuation of error remains, and that is for the 
buf)yancy of the AtmospluMV. The sjiecific gravity of tliQ^pen- 
<lulnin was taken at 8.610: and it was found to be, at the time 
of making the experimeats, to the specific gravity of th/^ Air, as 
7.01)9 to 1. This ratio expresses the diminution of thcTorce of 
gravity arising from the buoyancy of tlic atmosphere; out the 
force of gravity varies directly as the length of the pendulum, or 
inversely as the sciuare of the number of vibrations. Hence, 
if the square of the number of vibrations in 24 hours be i|gi- 
creased in the ratio of 7.0.99 to 1, that is, if 6.07 be added fo the 
sntmber of vibrations, the number invaruo in the same time will 
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be obtained. We liay©:aJ,reatly stated the mean number of vi¬ 
brations to be 86090 .77» as determined by observations of the 
coincidences of the clock and pendulum : We liave, therefore, 

• 86096.84 for the number madp by the pendulum in a mean so- 
in vacuos to which must be added the correction for ele- 
vatiot^bovc the level of the sea, or 0.12. Captain Katcr de¬ 
ducts from, this 0.06, to allow ft)r attraction. Wc have given 
our reasons fotj holding this to be too large .an allowance, and 
we should thlnk’p.l2 sufficiently near the trutlj, without any al¬ 
lowance, for so small a hciglit as 28 leet. According to Captain 
Kater, however, the corrected number of vibrations in vacm^ 
and at the level of the sea, is 86096.90. 

On the 29th July, having iinished his experiments at Unst, 
Captain K. proceed^ to Portsoy, the next station of tlie Sur¬ 
vey, where he arrival on the 1st of August. By a process of 
jfrcciscly the same kind with the fonner, he ascertained tlie 
number of vibrations there to be 86086.01 in vacuo and at the 
cl of the sea. The following Table exhibits the results of 
"his observations at all the stations, the experiments being the 
.same at each. They were concluded at the Isle of Wight on 
the 16th of May 1819. , 


Place of Obsen'otion. 


Unst 
Portsoy 
Leith Fort 
Clifton 

Arbury Hill - 
London 

Shanklin Farm - 



- X'ibnitinns 
in a nieaa 
solar day. 


86096.90 I 
86()86.0.'3; 
86079.40 

86068.90 
86065.0.5 
86061..52 
86058.07 


Lciigtli of tilt* ; 
I Pctuliilutn vibiaiiii^ ^ 
jScroiids, in parts of iSir 
, G. Shuckbi iigh’s scale. i 

89.17146 inches. ' 
99.161.59 1 

99.15554 \ 

99 146(X) \ 

89. i 4250 1 

99.1.8929 1 

39.13614 ; 


The instrument used in determining the latitudes of tlicse 
stations, was the repeating circle of one foot diameter, made by 
Troughwn; and we cannot omit recording the close agree¬ 
ment wMicli appears between those observations and the lati¬ 
tudes a^ determined by Colonel Mudge with the zenith sector ^ 
in the Trigonometrical Survey. This is, in juvSticc, due to the 
accuracy of that skilful observer; because in a paper of Don 
Sjj^ph Rodriguez, in Phil. Tran*, for 1812 , some doubts were 
<'xpresscd upon the subject. In the measurement of an arc ot 
meridian extending nearly three degrees, from Clifton ia 
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' Yorkshire to Dunnc^e in tlie lsle of Wiftht, & remfii^j^hTe 
lualj' r.;>peared, for which it was very difficult to accounttiiie 
degrees, instead of increasing with the latitude, seemed, if the 
measurement could be trusted, to decrease. Thus, for latitude' 
51® 2'54", a degree in ibthoms, as given by Colonel ]^5'ffge 
{Phil. Trans. 1803), was 60884; for lat. 52® 2' 20'J;it was i^82b; 
and for lat. 52® 50' 30" it was 60766. Hence we should be led 
to suppose that the Earth, instead of. being jflatte^d at tlic Poles, 
is more elevated there tlian at the Equator, contrary to the re¬ 
ceived notions of its figure. The apparent variance between 
these results and the results obtained by the National Institute, 
led Don J. Rodriguez to examine the matter, in order to re¬ 
concile the difference and to detect the error which be con¬ 
cluded must exist in the English observ/dions; and, without 
adverting more particularly to his measurements and calcula¬ 
tions, we may state tliat he ascribes the appearance of progres¬ 
sive augmentation in the degrees, to e9*ror in Colonel Mud^:.c:’s 
observe latitudes. {Phil. Trans. for.l$12, p. 336.) Bearing thw*., 
in mind. Captain Kater prepared to/ashertain the latitudts at 
the stations in question with all the exactness possible. The 
corrections Ibr^rcccssion, &c. were these used at Greenwich Ob¬ 
servatory ; and the mean polar distance of the Pole Star, was 
taken from the latest observations of the Astronomer Royal. 
The mean of five series of observations, made between the 3d 
and 12th of October, gave the latitude of Clifton Beacon 53® 
27'29".89. The observed arc betw’een Greenwich and Cjifton 
Beacon, as given b}' Colonel Mudge, was 1® 58'51".59. Add 
this to the latitude of Greenwich, 51® 23' 38".01, and we have for 
the latitude of Clifton Beacon, 53® 27' 29".6, differing only by 
0".29 in defect from that obtained by the repeating circle. A- 
gain, at Arbury Hill, the mean of three series of observations, 
made on the 18th, 22d, and 2Gth of October, gave the latitude 
equal to 52® 1S'25''.72. The observed arc between Greenwich 
and Arbury Hill was 0®44'48".19, which therefore gives 52 
13'26".20 for the latitude by the Trigonometrical Survey; dif¬ 
fering only 0".48 in^excess from the latitude obtained by the 
repeating circle. Lastly, the latitude of Dunnose wrs found 
by the repeating circle to he 50‘* 37' 5".27> and by tKe zenith 
sector, 50®37'6".61; the difference being l".34 in exj^ss. It 
is very probable that this difference, small as it is, arose from 
Captain Kater being compelled, by the nature of the groun^j lu 
take a station at some distance fcrom that used in the Survey, j 
Jle chose Shanklin Farm instead of Dunnose; and the groui^’ 
ivas so unfavourable for measuring a base, that there was gi*eat ^ 

4 lifficu 1 ty in connecting the two points. We are the,.bctter eu- 
•r V I ^ 




titled to ascrl]be l^e in this case to the circumstance 

now mention^, because the difference was so very minute in 
the other stitions where, tl)e points of observation coincided. 

' That these latitudes, then, are as correct as observed latitudes 
caliSje, we may safely assume; but it is possible that they may 
diffe^rom th| true latitudes of the several stations. If this dif¬ 
ferent can be accounted for, the anomaly above alluded to will 
bfe satisfactorily explained. 

The diminutmn of the force of gravitation from the Poles to 
the Equator, m^ be found by the difference of the lengths of 
pendulums oscillating in equal times at the Poles and at the K- 
(juator; or by tiie^ ratio of the squares of the number of vibra¬ 
tions in 24? hours, observed in different latitudes, with the same 
pendulum. The almmution indicated by the decrease observed 
take place in thenumbea* of vibrations between any two given 
latitudes, must be the same, from whatever pordons of the me- 
rUian it is computed, tmless it be affected by some irregular 
‘^traction. But it is found from observations at Unst, and 
each of the other stations in succession, diat the diminution de¬ 
duced from the arc between Unst and Portsoy, is less than that 
obtmned from die arc between Unst and Leith; the number 
expressing the diminution being .0053639 in the former case, 
and .005480 in the latter. When Unst and Clifton are the two 


latitudes, the diminution is .0056S40; Unst and Arbury HUl 
I give .0054282, denoting an increase of gravitation; Unst and 
l«g;idoii give .00^5510; and a still further decrease apjiears 
from comparing the observations at Unst and Diinnose, the 
diminution thus obtained being .0055262. Again, Portsoy and 
Dunnose give .0055920, being a greater diminulioii than the 
last mentioned. Clifton and Dunnose make it only ,0052616, 
which is smaller; while Arbury Hill and Dunnose give .0060212, 
which is greater than any of the preceding. 

From mese statements we gather, that in advancing towards the 
Equator, the decrease of gravity is greater than it ought to be by 
the theory; and also, that at some of the stations the action of a 
disturbing force, proceeding probably from the greater density of 
the nfuterials in the neighbourhood, has proiluced an irregulari¬ 
ty in tie diminution of gravity. The sudden increase perceptible 
at A»ury Hill deserves particular attention. It should also be 
observed, lliat the action of this disturbing force does not ex- 
•i^^d far; for, by the e^eriments at London and Dunnose^ 
me number expressing diminution is reduced to .0052687* We 
^a&y thence infer, that there exists very near Arbury Hill a 
mass of matter of considerable density. Captain Kater con- 
jectore^that tliis mass is Mount Sorrel, which consists: of gra^ 
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nite; and other rocks of primitive formatioa are aituet^ iirt ite 
vicinity’. 15e this as it may, the <!isturbance inu|t arise frdin 
some such masses; and they must be situated to the north of . 
Arbury Hill, because we have seen that, at a very small dista^i;^ 
in a southerly direction, the force ceases to act. Anot^i* ef- 
lect of these disturbing forces will be to attract the pluipj-line 
northward : in which case the obset’ved latitude wU be less than 
the true; consequently the length of the degrei^omputed from 
the arc between Arbury Hill and DunntW will exceed, and 
that deduced from the arc between Clifton Arbury Hill, 
will fall short of the true latitudes. This difference between the 
j’eal and apparent latitudes, sufficiently accour^ for the variance 
wliich seemed to exist between the lengths tlie degrejps and 
the latitudes, in the statements.of the Trig^jftottietrical Survey. 

We have extended this account of Captain Kater’s paper so^ 
far,’ that we have left no room for any additional remarks. Tb ‘ 
Appendix to his Report contains all the observations from whit^li 
the results were derived which we have now analyzed. These 
observations arc arranged in distinct Tables, according to the 
different places of observation. To •persons who maybe en¬ 
gaged in similar inquiries, they cannot fail to be of the greatest 
use; while they are the best vouchers of that extreme accuracy 
which gives to the author’s own conclusions the whole value 
that belongs to such investigations. This is not to be attained, , 
indeed, without the greatest labour and perseverance: But we ' 
should be infinitely mistaken in supposing that very great 
genuity is not abo retjuired, both in planning the operations, 
and conducting their details. 


Art. IV. Poems. By Bervakd Barton. 8vo. pp. 280 . 

London, 1820 . 

^T^houoh there is much that is pleasing in this little volume, 
the thing that has pleased us most about it, is to lefh’U 
that it is the work of a Quaker;—and that, not merely ^causc 
a Quaker poet is a natural curiosity, but because it is gr*ifying 
to find that the most tolerant and philanthropic and bli|heless 
of all our sectaries, are beginning to recommend themselves by 
the graces of elegant literature, and to think it lawful to be 
tinguished for tneir successful cultivation of letters as well - 
IScience. The interdiction of all light and frivolous amused 
merits, and of all those pastimes which merely dissipate the 
mind, and distract the affections, ought never to have con- 
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Stnied as extending pursuit wliich not only implies the 

most vigorous exerdse of the intellectuiil faculties, but may be 
truly defined to be the art of recommending moral truth, and 
v.!ijn^ing virtue attractive. Poetry has been commonly suppos- 
’ cu^^deed, to aim more at the gratification than the instructioii 
of its ^rotaries, and to have for its end rather delight than im- 
provenifent; but it has not, we think, been sidficicntly consider¬ 
ed, that its povt^r of delighting is founded chiefly on its moral 
energies, and the highest interest it excites has always rested 
on the rcpresentulioa of ncAilc seiitinionrs and amiable attbe- 
lions, or on deterwiig pictuies of the agonies arising from iin- 
govbrned passions.! The gifts of imagination may no doubt be 
abused and niisapp^d', like other gifts; but their legitimate ap¬ 
plication is not, for^is, less laudable or blameless;—and much 
of the finest poetry imour language may mujiiestionably be read 
'^y the most rigid moralist, not only with safety, but advantage, 
a Quaker poet, it is perhaps true that the principles or pre- 
,-.5«*oices of his sect would oppose some restraints, from which other 
adventurers are free; and that the whole range of Parnassus could 
not be cou^sidered as quite open to his exenrsiems—some of its 
loftiest, ns well as some of its gayest recesses, being interdicted 
to his muse. The sober-mindedness vvliich it is the great dis¬ 
tinction and aim of the Society to inculcate and mainlaiii, will 
scarcely permit hiin to deal very freely witii the stronger pns- 
Vdhs: and the more play of lively arul sportive imagination, 
'*'tl^“>dyholo department of witty and comic invention, would, we 
suspect, be looked upon as erjiiallj' beterod(»x arul suspicious. 
Tl>oy have no reason, however, to complain of the scantiness of 
what remains at their disposalall the si)lcmnity, warmth, 
and sublimity of devotion—all the weiglit and sanctity of nro* 
faU precept—all that is tender in sorrow—all that is geiitlo 
in affection—all that is elegant and touching in description, 
is as open to them as to poets of any other persuasion; and 
may certainly afford scope for the most varied as well as the 
most exalted Song. Wlien employed upon such themes, and 
oausecrated to such objects, it is impossible, w'c should think, 
for tb<?iuiost austere sectary, to consider poetrj' as a vain or 
unprofitk^Je occupation, or to deem amiss of an attempt to 
recomiAnd the purest sentiments, and enforce tire noblest prac- 
^ticc, Izrail the beauty of diction, and all the attractions of stylo. 
-^^C^^^ociety was for a good while confined to the lower das'-- 
m when it first became numerous and respectable, the 

'^liyrolting corruptions of poetry which took place after the Ilc- 
>jStt5ration, dd^rded but too good an apology for the prejudices 
fki^hich cUnceived against it; and as the Quakers are pc- 
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ciiliarly tenacious of all maxims jbave becsti haniiad 
if own from the patriarchal times of their institution, it is easy 
to understand how this prejudice should have outlived the causes 
that produced it. It should not however be forgotten, that • 
W, Penn amused himself with verses, and that Elwod(Lc4ilft 
Quaker is remembered as the friend and aJanur of IVj^on, 
and the man to whose suggestion the world is ii|tiebte(Mor the 
Paradise Regained. In later times, we onljyremcmbcr Mr 
Scott of Airnwcll as a poetical writer of the Society. 

The volume before us has all the purity, tiro piety and g<?n- 
tlcness, of tlie Sect to which its author belonop^—with something 
too much perhaps of their sobriety. Thestpc is rather diidiise 
and wordy, though generally graceful, jflowmg, and ensy; and 
though it cannot be said to contain many ^ignt thoughts or o- 
riginal images, it is recommended throughout by a truth of 
feeling and an unstudied earnestness of manner, that wins bot! 
upon the heart and the attention. In these qualities, as welh 
in the copiousness of tlie diction and the faedity of the versS Sr,^ 
cation, it frequently reminds us of the smaller pieces of Cow- 
per,—the author, like that eminent and most amiable writer, 
never disdaining ordinary words and sentimmits when they come 
in his way, and combining, with his most solemn and contem¬ 
plative strains, a certain air of homeliness and simplicity, which 
seems to show that the matter was more in his thoughts than the 
manner, and that the glory of fine writing was less consider<*d ■ 
than the clear and complete expression of the sentiments, 
the sake of which alone he was induced to become a writ&.— 


Though the volume contains sixty or seventy different pieces, 
and almost every variety of versification, there is something of 
unifonnity in the strain and tenor of the poetry. There is no 
story, and of course no incident, nor any characters shown in 
action. The staple of the whole is description and meditation-— 
description of quiet, home scenery, sweetly and feelingly wrought 
out—and meditation oversliaded with tenderness, and exalted by 
devotion—but all terminatmg in soothing and even cheerful views 
of the condition and prospects of mortality* The bool ^ J *-. 
short, is evidently the work of a man of a nne and cr^vated, 
rather than of a bold and original mind—of a man wlfc prefers 
following out the suggestions of his own mild and cont^plative 
spirit, to counterfeiting the raptures of more vehemenii^atures, 
and thinks it bettef to work up the genuine though less s^^dj^ 
materials of his actual experience and observation, than t^us-. 
tract himself and his readers with more ambitious and less 
nngeuble imaginations. His thoughts and rcfiecW/lis, acco^-' 
ihj^y, have not only the merit of truth and consisl^ni^ but beai^^ 
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the distinct Impr^ 4l^ditidaal character*—and of a cfaaractef' 
■with which no reader can thus become acquainted without 
loving and Wishing share in its virtues. 

We opeii tlie volume almost at random for a few specimens* 
rst piece consists of ‘ Verses written in a Quaker Burial<* 
^An^contain^ amon^ other things, this justification 


PinoiinuTiinCT 


* Could we cmceive Death was indeed the close 
Of our exntence, Nature might demand 
lhat, where Vie reliques of our friends repose, 

Some record to their memory should stand. 

To keep them anforgotten in the land. 

Then, then iMeeo, urn, tomb, or marble bust. 

By sculptor’s artVelaborately plann’d. 

Would seem a debt due to their mouldering dust> 

Though time would soon efface the perishable trust. 

\ But hiding, fmd heliesmg; yea, through Faith, 

^ Knovring,,because Hzs word has told us so. 

That Christ, our Captain, triumph’d over Death, 

And is the firat fmts of the dead below 
That he has trod for man this path of woe. 

Dying—to rise again!—we would not grace 
Death’s transitory spell with trophied show; 

As if that ** shadowy vale ” supply’d no trace 
prove the grave is not our final dwelling-place. ’ 

^ Then, be our burial-grounds, as should become 
A simple, but a not unfeeling race: 

Let thdm appear, to outward semblance, dumb 
As best befits the quiet dwelling-place 
Appointed for tlie prisoners of Grace, 

Who wait the promise by the Gospel given,— 

When the last trump shall sound,—the trembling base 
Of tombs, of temples, pyramids be riven, 

And all tlie dead arise before the hosts of Heaven ! 

Oh! in that awful hour, of what avail 
Unto the •^iritual body ” will be found 

a canopy, or proudest tale 

on it r—^what avail the bound 
unconsecrated ground? 
will the unencumber’d sod 
ider at that trumpet's sound, 
y’s magnificent abode: 

late rise, and stand before his OoB. * pp. 2—8# 

; extract fi om Verses on the Death of a Youth 
, will remind the admirers of Cowper of some 
jailer pieces. 

voju xxxj^. iro. 68. Z 


' We had hopes it was to 

(Then how shall be'lij&te?) 

That tho.su bright buds of genids would flourishi 
And burst into blossoms and fruit. 

But our hopes and our prospects are shaded, 

For the plant which inspir’d them hath shed 
Its foliage- all green and unfaded. 

Ere the beauty of spring-time hath flc 
Like foam on the crest of the billow, 

Which sparkles, and sinks from th^ ^ht; 

Like leaf of the wind-shaken willow, 

Though transiently, beauteously brfeht- 
Like dew-drops, exhal’d as they ; 

Like perfume, which dies soon a&^ed; 

Like melody, hush’d while we listef 
Is Memory’s dream of the dead. * p. TO. 

The following, inscribed ‘ To the Meiiu>ry of Mary Fietcl^,* 
are nearly of the same character. , ^ 

* Enthusiast, fanatic, and fool, 

Many who read thy life will style thee; 

And others, more sedate and cool, 

Will pity, who dare not revile thee. 


For me, I feel, on laying down 

The volume, neither power nor will 
To ape the critic’s frigid frown: 

To flatter thee were idler still. 


While livrng, praise of man to thee 

Was nothing: o’er thy mouldering earth, 
Its empty echo now would be 

But mockery of thy Christian worth! 


Yet there are those, with whom the test 
Of trudi is not the Gospel creed; 

To whom thy life will be a jest, 

Thy path—a parable indeed! 

And these, perchance, to show their wit, 
Will heap thy name wiUi obloquy; 

And o’er thy hallow’d pages sit, 

“ Drest up in brief authority. ” 


To thee it mattehs not; but those 
Who honour and revere thy name. 
May be allow’d to interpose, 

And vindicate thy well-eam’d fame. 


Not for thy sake alone, but tlieirs 
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Who tr^ the path which thou hast titodf pp. 76-T^/ 



And the saini; be traced in the following lines to 

Bonaparte in his n^ison. 

* Far from the battle's shock, 

Fate hath fast bound thee; 

Chain’d to the rugged rock, 

Waves warring round thee. 

Insead of ^ the trumpet’s sound, 
gea-birtk are shrieking; 

Hoame on thy rampart’s bound, ' 

Billbws are breaung. 

For einigns unfurling, 

LikeKunbeams in brightness; 

Are crated waves curling, 

Like slimw-wreaths in whiteness. 

No sycopnants mock thee 
With dreams of dominion; 

But rude tempests rock thee. 

And ruffle thy pinion.’ pp. 122, 123. 

This stanza shows, that the author^s dislike to tombstones is 
not altogether insuperable. 

* Onward the (|ueeh of night advances i slow * 

Through fl^cy clouds with majesty she wlieels : 

Yon tower’s indented outline, tombstones low. 

And mossy grey, her silver light reveals : 

*'• Now quivering through the lime-trees’ foliage steals ; 

And now each humble, narrow, nameless bed, 

Whose grassy hillock not in vain appeals 
To eyes that pass by epitaphs unread, 

Rise to the view. How still the dwelling of the dead ! ’ p. 88 


And the same image is brought still more prominently for¬ 
ward in the following, * 

‘ How lonely and lovely their resting place seem’d ! 

An enclosure which care could not enter : 

And how sweetly the grey lights of evening gleam’d, 

On the solitary tomb in its cenj^re! 


len at morn, or at eve, I have wander’d near, 
id in various lights have View’d it, 
what differing forms, unto friendship dear, 
tas the magic of fancy endued it! 
letimes it has seem’d like a lonely sail, 

A white spot on the emerald billow; 
letimes like a iamb, in a low grassy vale, , 
^h’d in peace on its verdant pillow. 

But noTbage ^ gloom, or of care, or strife, 
Has it given birth to one minute; 

I hr Z2 



For lainented in death;' 

Was he, who now sldiid?^;?^thin it. 

He was one wlio in youth on the stomy seas 
Was a far and a fearless ranger; 

W'ho, borne on the billow* and blown by the breeze, 

Counted lightly of death or of danger. 

Yet in this rude school had his heart still ki^t. I 
All the ftesbnesB of gentlest feeHng s , / 

Nor in woman’s warm eye has a tear ev^ slepw 

More of softness and kindness revealing.' ^p. 230, 231. 

The following is in a more gay aod d^wrslvef vein; anil 
affords a pleasing view of the literary ‘ns which are now 

permitted to those self-denying sectarii£^^ ,‘\U 
* To be by taste's and fashion's laws f 
The favourite of this fickle day ; 

To win the drawing>room*8 applause, . ' 

To strike, to startle, to dispi^/ 

And give effect, would seejn the ahn 
Of most who bear the Poet’s name. 

For this, one idol of the hour, 

Brilliant ^d sparkling as the beams 
Of the glad sun, culls every flower, * *• 

And scatters round dews, gems, and streams,. 

Until the wearied, aching sight, 

Is “ blasted with excess of light. ” 

Another leads his readers on 

With scenery, narrative, and tales 
Of K'geiids wild, and buttles won— 
or craggy rocks, and verdant vales ; 

Till, always on amazement’s brink. 

We find we have no ti^nc to think. 

And last, not least, a master-mind, 

Around whose proud and haughty brow, 

Had he but chosen, might have twin’d 
'I'he muses’ brightest, greenest bough. 

Who, would he his own victor be, 

Might seize on immortality. 

He too, forsooth, with morbid vein, 

Must fling a glorious fame away ; 

Instruction and delight disdain, 

.\nd make us own, yet loathe his sway: 

From Helicon lie might have quaff’d. 

Yet turn’d to Acheron’s deadly draught. 

O shame and glory of our age! 

With talents such as scarcely met 
In bard before: thy magic page 
Who can peruse without regret ?- 
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Or thinky ’irilib iwld) unpitying utien, 

Of what thou art* wd mights have been ? ’ pp. 107-109. 

What follows has rather more of the ardour and teiiderness 
jrf Igyc* than we had supposed tolerated in the Society of 
Fhkads. 

*' li^d not farget how with th]se I had paced 

On the SBore 1 now trod, and how pleasant it seem’d; 

How my emthen soi^ht thine, and how gladly it traced 
Every glance of alfection which mildly it beam’d. 

The beginning\^d end of our loves were before me ; 

And both toaeb’d & chord of the tenderest tone ; 

For thy spiRtri then near, shed its influence o’er me. 

And told me ahat adU thou wert truly my own. 

Ves, I thought athhe moment, (how dear was the thought!) 

That there still was a union which death could not break ; 

And if with some sorrow the feeling was fraught. 

Yet even that sorrow was sweet for iby sake. 

’Thus musing on thee, every object around 

Seem’d to borrow thy sweetness to make itself dear; 

Each murmuring wave reach’d the shore with a sound 
As soft as the tone of iby voice to my ear. 

The lights and the ^ades on the surface of ocean. 

Seem’d to give back the glimpses of feeling and grace, 

% Which once so expressively told each emotion 

{. ^ Of thy innocent heart as 1 gaz’d on thy face. 

And, when I look’d up to the beautiful sky. 

So cloudless and calm ; oh! it harmoniz’d well 

With the gentle expression which spoke in that eye, 

Ere the curtain of death on its loveliness fell 1 ’ pp. 176-7. 

The following stanzas on the Sea appear to us at once simple 
and powerful. 

* Oh ! I shall not forget, until memory depart, 

When first I belield it, the glow of my heart; 

The wonder, the awe, the delight that stole o’er me, 
en its biliatey boundlesmess open’d before me ! 

A^ stood on its margin, or roam’d on its strand, 

I f^ilt new ideas within me expand, 

glory and grandeur, unknown till that hour, 
nd my bpiril was mute in the presence of Power ! 

»4^^he surf-beaten sands thnt encircl’d it ropnd, 

Iir'l^jJiillow’t- retreat and the kieakcr’s rebound. 

In its wkitc-diifted foam, and i dark-heaving green, 

^ach m^Q^ I gaz'd son fire |beauty w’as seen. 




And thus, while I 

And survey’d its vast surfa^^^d hiwi^:iti wgv^ Wl*# . ,' 

I seem’d wrapt in a dream of Vomantic ddight 
And haunted by majesty, glory, and might!' pp. 

_ - . * 4 

These specimens, v»re believe, will^sufHcc:—we shall adtL^ttc 
one more from the conelutlirjjaf verses, as a further illustj^itm 
of the author’s descriptive talent. 

* It is the very carnival of nature, 

Tlie loveliest season that the year eau show 4 
When earth, obedient to her great ,CreatOT, ^ 

Her richest boons delighteth to bestow. M " 

The gently-sighing breezes, as they, blow, f 
Have more than vernal softness; and ihfSsvaa. 

Sheds on the landscape round a mdlower g^ow 
. Than in his summer splendour he has li^e, 

As if he near'd his goal, and knew the race was woo* 


It is the season when the green delight 
Of leafy luxury begins to fade; 

When leaves are changing daily to the sight, 

Yet seem but lovelier from each deepening shade. 
Or tint, by autumn’s touch upon them l^id; 

Ir is the season when each streamlet’s sound. 
Flowing through lonely vale, or woody glade. 
Assumes u tone more pensive, more profound ; 
And yet that hoarser voice spreads melody around. 


And I have wander’d far, since the bright east 
Was glorious with the dawning light of day ; 

Seeing, as that effulgence more increas’d, 

The mists of morning slowly melt away : 

And, as I pass’d along, from every spray 

With dew-drops glistening, evermore have heard 
Some feather'd songster chant bis roundelay ; 

Or bleat of sheep, or lowing of the herd ; 

Or rustling of fall’n leaf, when morning’s breezes stirr’d. ’ pp.282-3. 

Our readers, we think, may now judge for themselves pret¬ 
ty fairly of the nterits of this volume. It is not calculated ^cer¬ 
tainly to make a verj* strong or lasting sensation in the y^k'ding 
worl !; and has no chance either of eclipsing any of tl s poeti¬ 
cal luminaries that arc now in their ascendant, or even of fall- 
mg into their orbit witii its attendunt fires. Yet we relieve 
tliere is a very large chiss of readers in this country to wh^m i^ 
is capable of affording the greatest delight—all those tranj^ 
pious, unanibitiouls peri'Oiis by whom the higher excitr ** 
more energetic poetry is either dreaded as a snare,.' 
as a disturbance; but who can sUil be intere^et^ 

_ ( 





'byijie of the feelings they 

' hare bcKi iOdw*JiS'ibHij|^i^^ thiiik it a duty to cherish. To 
the iH^hers of his o^l'Bbdiety in- particular, we cannot help 
•thirife ni y that a work like this must be a most accojitablc prc- 
se8%*i|/I«eir amusements and recreations have altvaj s, we think, 
bden rl^er too few; and both they and their wellwishors in o- 
ther ewbmunidps must rejoice wlien they can add to llicin the 
perusal of elegant poetry, in whicli they arc sure of meeting 
with nothing mtrt <;!an revolt or olFend ; and from the very suc¬ 
cess and ceml)rity>of which their whole body must receive new 
credit and respoiftwility... 

-- 

Aet. V. The Tra%&actiom of the Horticxdtural Society of 
London. Vols. 1. II. & Ill. 1 »20. 


*^HE original state of most of those vegetables which occupy 
the attention of the horticulturist, is unknown; and we 
are still ignorant of the native country, and existence in a w'*ld 
state, of some of the most important of our plants, such as 
w'hcat, &c. We know-, however, that impn»vetl flowers ami 


fruits arc the produce of improved culture, and that the offspring 
in a greater or less degree partakes of the character of its parent. 

Crab has been thus converted into the Ch>lden pippin; 
many excellent varieties of the Plum boast no other pa¬ 
rent than the Sloe. Yet, till lately, few experiments have been 
made, the objects of which liave been new produciions of this 
nature; and nearly every ameliorated variety appefirs to Imve 
been the offspring of accident, or of culture applied to other 
purposes : An extensive field of discovery is still tliercfore oi>en 
to the scientific horticulturist. Societies for iuiprovt merits in 
domestic animals, and all branches of agriculture, have been 
long since founded; but it was not till within these few years 
^ that the London Horticultural Society was established, fi>r the 

R jiit of Gardening. Judging from the past exertions 
ty, we may hope that in a very short time we shall 
jrd improvements and discoveries ol eons'derable 
as, till within a few years, Horticulture was left to 
gardener, who, in general, implicitly lolloped the 
a predecessor. 

an article of general food in this country, is coin¬ 
ed in very small i]U:intities. Yet it is well known, 
Mat inanufcieturing towns, in those s>’as(nis when it 
^^^^^ach the inhabitants have been far from healthy. 
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or the different varieties jOiltiiflMied far epmmm fforpoaOBf Hunt 
are of inferior quality, ^Ufid thi^ produce of tntnaoitted or no- 
healthy parents: Hithoto little care has been taken (exec|K; in 
the gardens of the rich) to procure the better sorts of ^it-tUees, 
or to renew the worn out trees which so generally incumber 
gardens of our cottagers. A good sort, however, is as easy qFcul- 
tivation as an austere or barren variety; and one,of the princi¬ 
pal benefits to be derived from the establishment, of the Horti¬ 
cultural Society, is the distribution of scions of new varieties, 
as well as of the scarcer sorts already known. Much in this 
respect has been done; already the taste fbr/horticulture has 
increased; and the spirit of liberality, and therdesire of commu¬ 
nication, is rapidly taking place of the meaiy and selfish desire 
of concealment so prevalent amongst collectors and virtuosi of 
all descriptions. « 

As an article of luxury, much fine fruit is produced in this« 
country; but, owing to the little aitention which has been pai i 
to the mode of raising it, and the small and unceriaiti dt- 
mand for it when produced, it is one of the most expensive 
articles at the table: yet perhaps there are few luxuries so 
sought after by our countrymen on the Continent; and, amongst 
their estimates of the comparative difference of cost, none seems 
to surprise them so much, as tliat of the prices of fruit in Eng¬ 
land and in France. Every one who has been on the Conti¬ 
nent returns with stories of the number of peaches and }>e^.s i 
purchased in France for a franc; or of the still larger qiiantitigp/ 
of figs and grapes procured in Italy for tlie same price. C9ur 
climate forbids us to hope to rival our more fortunate neigh¬ 
bours in the growth of outdoors fruit; yet much is to be expect¬ 
ed from the production of more hardy varieties, which will bet¬ 
ter withstand the chilling effects of our tardy springs and un- 
genial summers,—and also from the improved and more econo¬ 
mical construction and management of our forcing-houses. By 
some it is conceived, that the coldness and the dampness of our 
climate render fruit an unfit article of food. To this we do not 


agree. Others also may have an objection to any diminution- 
in the quantity of roast beef eaten by John Bull, lest jgHyil- 
teration should take place in his national character ; bu^ we are 
willing the experiment should be tried, leaving these al^ymista 
in the mean time to the undivided enjoyment of their ({pasted 
crabs and sloes. It may be obsci vtd, that the introduct* vfi of 
fruit as an article of consumption amongst the poor| is not 
likely to diminish their quota of roast beef*—the poor-J/**^ 
taxes, our wars, and the ‘ transition state ’ from 
^ave effectually done that long ago, ^ 
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*nie has a garden in the vicinity of 

Xondon, estabUihad toUfy (or the pinpoae of experiment: and 
from this much nsefc^h^oan:^ has been ah eady procured. In 
. France^ agriculture h considered to have derived considerable 
ftd.in|ntages from the establishment of the Jardin dts Plantes g 
anol^more than equal advantages may be expected to arise in 
this CTsintry* ^here the cultivators are in general much more 
enlightened^ and always prepared to introduce improvements 
of every kind. We have chosen the Transactions of the Hor¬ 
ticultural Society for notice, that we may lay before out readers 
some of the modern improvements in Gardening: in doing 
which, we shall pursue no particular plan ; but select from the 
different volumes before us, those parts which we think will be 
most amusing. 

1. Wc have already had occasion to notice the two papers of 
Mr T. A. Knight, (the President of the Society), on the mo¬ 
tion of sap in trees; f and the result of this was, * that the sap 
*/>ls absorbed from the soil by the bark of the roots, and carried 
‘ upwards by the alburnum of the root, trunk, and branches; 

* that it passes through the central vessels into the succulent 
‘ matter of the annual shoot, the leaf-stalk, and leaf; and that 
< it is returned to the baik through certain vessels of the Icaf- 

* stalk, and, descending through tlie bark, contributes to tlie 
‘ process of forming the wood. * 

’ ^The work before us contains several curious papers by the 
j^ame author, on the subject of Vegetable Physiology, and some 
ingenious applications of the result of his experiments to the 
practical purposes of horticulture. All plants have a tendency 
to adapt their habits to the climate in which art or accidcut 
places them. Thus the Pear, which is probably a native of the 


* We are sorry to be compelled to remark, that the Royal Gar¬ 
dens at Kew partake of none of the liberality of the Experimental 
Garden of the Horticultural Society.—Not a single plant raised there 
is distributed—all access is dented, except the liberty to run through 
the gardens at the pas de charge, with a labourer at your heels. The 
ot^^isfortune however is, that these gardens being considered 
BS theVublic botanical gardens of the kingdom, all seeds of rare 
plants, ^c. are sent there, and ore therefore lust to the public.—But, 
fortun^ely, the Hoiticultural Society is not within the witliering and 
banew influence of Government Patronage; and it will, we hope, 
[jjjhEyilHore flourish. If a ministerial member could ask of I^ord Sid- 
the appointment of the gardener, the secretary, or the very 
• KitOThi^^ousekeeper to the Society, w'e should expect little good 
.M arise f^Lits institution, except to those who enjoyed the salary, 
t Vol. V\). g2. 



southern parts of £aro] 
as in some instances to 


an unfavourable summer $ In the , , 

iier, adapted its habits to the iBfozen reg^s of Sib#iir|' %it': 
either of these fruits imported in their cultivated state Itom 
pier climates, are often found incapable of acquiring maturity, 
even when trained to a south wall. /' 

As the pear and crab tree have acquired the powers of ripen¬ 
ing their fruit in climates much colder Uian those in wliich they 
nre placccl by nature, ground is afforded (observes Mr Knight) 
to expect that the vine and the pear tree may made to amtpt 
their habits to our climate, so as to ripen their fruits withom the 
aid of artificial heat, or the reflexion of a wall, though hither¬ 
to but little has been done to learn the niode of cwture best 
calculated to produce these changes: But the experiments of 
that gentleman already show, that as fine varieties, or nearly 
so, of fruit, may be raised in this coiHitiry, as any which have 
been imported. 

Variety is the constant attendant on etdtlvation ; and, in the 
oflfepring, is constantly seen, in a grdgti^ or, less degree, the 
character of the parent from which they Spring. 

Early maturity and hardiness are the two qualities which 
the cofd and unsteady climate of England render most desir¬ 
able in the production of new varieties. ‘ If two plants of 

* vine w’cre obtained from cuttings of the same tree, and placed 

‘ during successive seasons, die one to vegetate on the baiiks,^ 

* of the Kfiine^ the other on those of the 'Nile, and both sub¬ 
sequently transplanted in early spring to a climate similar to 

‘ Italy,—that which had adapted its habits to a cold climate 
‘ w’ould instantly vegetate, whilst the other would remain tor- 
‘ pi'd. The same occurs in our hothouses. A plant accus- 
‘ tomed to the temperature of the open air will, on being in- 
‘ troduced into a hothouse, vegetate strongly in December, 

‘ whilst a plant sprung from a cutting of the same stock, but 
‘ habituated to the temperature of the stove, remains appa- 
‘ rently lifeless. The powers, therefore, of plants habit natedU 

* to cold climates, arc more easily brought into action, o^roore 

< excitable; and as every quality in plants become hcrenitary, 

* when the causes which first gave existence to these qtialities 

* continue to operate,—it follows that their seedling offv^^ng 

* have a constant tendency to adapt their habits to any^^i-- 
‘ mate in which art or accident places them. But the 

‘ ence of climate will depend probably less on the 

< quantity of heat in each country# than its tlistribut^-^'' o'in each 
‘ season. Thus, die aggregate temperature 




‘ tJbosc^riiy^ ^ same parallels of la-.* 

* but izi thd. 

* hot, and the winters in» 

great degrees <jf heat suddenlr 

on plants which have been exposed to intense 

* kiTwhich excitability has been accumulating during a longf- 
‘ period of almost total inaclion, and the progress of vegetation 

* is consequently extremely raf>id. ’ 

These principles and facts are the grounds on which Mr 
Knight commenced his attempts to produce trees which should 
ripen their fruits, earlier dzan usual. An apple tree was train¬ 
ed to a south w^l, and the branches were in the M'intcr de¬ 
tached and removed to as great a distance fi'om it as their 
stems would admit, in order that the greatest quantity of ex- 
citabiiity might acctnnulate by the inaction of the tree; and, 
in tlie succeraing spring, when the flower buils begun to ap¬ 
pear, the branches were ^ain trained to the wall; the blossoms 
soon expanded, and produced fruit which early attained'perfect 
maturity; and the seeds from their fruits aflbrdcd plants which, 
'partaking of the quality ^ the parent, ripened their fruit xmy 
ctmsiderubly earlier th^ oiInn' trees raised at the same time from 
seeds of the same fruit vchich had gi'o'&'fi in the orchard: this, of 
course, must be considered as a confirmation ol’ the truth of 


Mr Knight’s theory. Nearly every plant, the existence of 
jwlijch is not confined to a single summer, admits of two modes 

? |f propagation, viz. by division of its plants, and by seed. By 
fie first, an individual plant is divided into many, each of 
which, ill its leaves, its flowers and fruit, permanently retains, in. 
every respect, the character of the original stock ; no new life it 
generated; and the graft, the layer, and cutting, appear to pos- 
se>s, in a great degree, the youth and vigour, age or debility, of 
the plant of which they once formed a part. No permanent im¬ 
provement, therefore, can be derived from a graft or cutting 
which is but a continuation of the parent tree. On the con¬ 
trary, seedling plants of every cultivated spccie.s sport in end- 
variety; and it is by a selection from these only, tJiat new 
amfUl^oved varieties of each species of plant or fruit can be 
looketTto. 


'II,.,The progressive influence of decay upon old varietie.s 
of friMti’ees is now admitted; and the general law of Nature 
seem||rto be, that no living organized substance shall exist 
D^jjl^d a limited term. The diseased appearance of young 
gl^te&ii^es, particularly of the golden pljipin, strongly con¬ 
firms thi^^msition, although we are not willing to suppose 
tjhat> like thg^^plemental noses of Talincotiiis, the grafts are 
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it lb impossible to continue, fwas, an¥ sd 

infinUunu Mr Knight is a strcnuo^ aKvoaate for thlsljjmo'^^ 
bis: though we think there ore some points of considoiilt)!^ 
difficulty to be got over* There are many well known variedes^ 
of trees which have been cultivated in this oonatry for a very 
considerable time, such as the rose, the elm, without any 
apparent loss of vigour. These, we however are aware, are pro¬ 
pagated by an extension of the root; and this ifkct Mr Knight 
seems to consider as likely to insure grafts a longer continuance 
of vigorous existence. Mr Williamson, in a paper now before us, 
has in some degree controverted this position, that the cause of 
the diseased appearance of young grai^ trees arises solely from 
tlie grafts being taken from old and decayed stocks. He states 
that, in the course of a lew years, several young trees, which had 
been raised from seed, began to exhibit the same diseases, and 
to be affected by them in a greater degree than many of our 
older varieUes; and that it is therefore evident that tAd age was 
not the only cause of these appearances. Mr W. ascribes the 
premature decay to the supposed diminution of the waimth of 
our summers. As a confirmation of this, it is to be remarked, 
that the golden }}ip})in, which with us has become a shy bearer, in 
France, where tlie climate is warm, is still considered as u very 
productive tree. Witliout entering farther into the discussionrof * 
the question, there can be no doubt of the fact, that several q^ 
the older varictic^s of our fruits have been gradually decaying ; 
and we owe principally to the scientific exertions of Mr Knight, 
toe introduction of many new and excellent vaiietics, which 
supply the loss of the old; and, from the spirit which has arisen, 
every season will no doubt continue to increase our stock. Mr 
Knight’s theory, he conceives, is confirmed by Columella, who 
seems to have known that a cutting of a bearing branch did not 
form a young tree; for, speaking of the cutting of the vine— 
Semina (be says) optima habenUir d lumbts, secunda ah huincris$ 
icitia summd in vite lecia, qna: (cUiTime cumpiehendunf, etmg^ 
Jeraciora—sed ei qiiam Ct In > ime Smescunt. 

The inuring plants of warmer climates to bear, without Cover¬ 
ing, the frosts, the ungenial sjirings, and cold summers of tois 
country, is a subject of considerable importance to the 
turisi. Little hitherto has been clone in this respect with 
because in general the propagation has been effected b' 
tings or layers from the parent plant, which have ther^.,i, ii 
great measure, retained its original habits; and wc ai^nowpro^ 
bably grow ing in our gardens the identical introduced 









* some years he^ 
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fe«r i( 

rafHm tmvsiris. 

* l^j(oit of our present wall trees are merely continuations, by 
ghi^, of trees raised in a warmer climate; and althouj»h it w 
not probable that either near London or Edinburgh the peach 
tree will ever bh brought to bear fruit so perfect and so deli¬ 
cious as that which is ripened in warmer climates, much may 
be expected from the production of new varieties, raised in the 
manner suggested by Mr Knight's experiments to procure early 
fruiting apples, and which shall have the habit of enduring our 
rougher climate* It is probable, observes Sir Joseph Banks, 
that wheats nqw our pruicipal food, did not bring its seed to 
perfection in this country till hardened to it by repeated sowings; 
and though some spring wheat from Gvzerat, which was bown 
by him, eared and blossomed with a healthy appearance, many 
ears were, when ripe, without corn, and few brought more than 
three or four grains to perfection. Some seeds of %izcmia aqua- 
tica were sown in a pond : the first crop produced strong plants 
and ripe seeds, the produce of which, however, was in tne next 
year t^cak, and not half the size of the parent plants; but in 
each succeeding year they grew stronger, and in a few jears at¬ 
tained their full size. Thus a plant, at first scarcely able to bear 
the cold burahier of England, in fourteen generations became 
gs strung and as vigorous as our indigenous plants. 

* III. ITie creation of hybrid or mule productions, from two 
pl'ints of distinct species or varieties, by fecundating the blossoin 
of one with the farina of the other, is also one of the ingenious 
devices adopted by Mr Knight, in order to obtain varieties of 
fruit, partaking of the different ({ualitics of the two parent 
plants. Mr Herbert (Vol. IV. Part 1.), as far us we can un¬ 
derstand him, is persu'ided that, by such intt>rmixtures, new 
species may be created amongst vegetables, capable of continu¬ 
ing a distinct race by the natural desccMit of an unadulterated 
orogeny to an indefinite extent, and without reverting to tlie 
sChgi^orm of either parent plant. It is impossible to conceive 
any thing more improbable than such a position; and wc en¬ 
tirely concur with the opinion intimated on this point in the 
Botam^l Jiegistci (Vol. III. p. 195.), ‘ that no truly hybrid 

•,* plai^lrundcr any circumstances, wifi continue an unadulterated 
'dbi'jMlmt through seeds, beyond a very limited number of degrets; 

the less complete productions of this kind, such as take 
•plhce be^v^f*pn remarkable varieties of one species, revert to the sin¬ 
gle likeness of, either one or the other parent, or assume new appear* 
oncesjn endlest vHtissitudes. * 
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Sevcfal hybrid appl^^l^jfSi^-'S^g: 
and the richest of our ^ apj^Kj 
Knight’.* exj)(M'iinents j and 


ness of the Siberian crab, and ripening in cold and 4* 

tuations, yet possess the fine qualities of the other parentV-fe 
'Some, the varieties inherit the character of tlie mule, and o- 
thers of the female parent, in the greatest de|g(ree; and from 
some varieties of fruit, pariicularly wie golden pippin, a better 
copy was obtained by introducing the farina into the blossom of 
another apple, than by sowing the seed ‘of it. The excellent 
variety called the Downton pippin, was obtained from the fa¬ 
rina of the Golden, mid the female flower of the Orange pippin. 

We extract from \\iq Pomona Hert^brdimsisihe account given 
by Mr Knight of the course he adopted in bis experiments. 

‘ Preparatory to these experiments, many varieties of the apple 
were collected, which had been proved to afibrd, in mixture with - 
each other, the finest ciders. A tree of each was then obtained, by 
grafting upon a Paradise stock; and these trees were trained to a 
south wall, or, if a Siberian crab, to a west wall, till they aft'orded 
blossoms; and the soil in winch tliey were .plantedwtts made of die 
most rich and favourable kind. Each blossom of this species of fruit 
contains about twenty chives or males, and generally five pointals or 
females, which spring from the centre of the cup or cavity of the 
blossom. The mules statid in circle, just within the bpses of the pe¬ 
tals or flow'er leaves, and are formed of slender threads, each of 
which tonninates in a small yellow bail or anther. It is necessary in 
these experiments, that both the fruit and seed should attain as large 
a sii^e, and as much perfection, as poasible; and therefore a few 
blossoms only were suffered to remain upon each tree, from which it 
was intended to obtain seed. As soon as the blossoms were nearly 
full grown, every male in each was carefully extracted—proper care 
being taken not to injure the pointals or females; and the blossoms, 
thus prepared, Vere closed again, and suffered to remain till they 
opened spontaneously. The blossoms of the tree wliich it was pro¬ 
posed to make the male parent of the future variety, were accelerat¬ 
ed by being brought into contact with the wall, or retarded by being 
detached from it, so that lliose were made to unfold at the 
period ; and a portion of their pollen or farina, when reader to fall 
from the mature autlicrs, was, during three or four successive morn¬ 
ings, deposited upon the pointals of the blossoms, which, conse¬ 
quently, afforded seed. It-is necessary, in this experiment,^bat one 
variety of apple only should bear in unnmtilated blossom^L forj^, 
where other varieties are in flower at the same time, the poa( rqf 
these will often be conveyed by the bees to the prepared jhS>6soit'8 t 
and the result of the experiment will, in consequence, 'be uncertain 
and unsatisfactory. - / 

* Every seed, though many be taken from a apple, 





ford a IM^ aad which ^nerally be found to bear 

aQcne reae^lan^ ite j^rc^r Examples of this are pre* 

eeat^ m the Grange and Pbwhton pippin, and in the Foxley 
apple ahd Siberian Harvey. 

After varieties are thus formed, the operator has still to wait long 
before he can estimate the success of his labours. A seedling pear 
tree does not often bear fruit till it is ten, and sometimes not till it is 


sixteen or eighteen years bid ; but a seedling apple tree will general- 
ly produce fruit at six' or seven years old, and sometimes even at four, 
when either of its parents has been the Siberian Crab. The success 
of the expenment is also still uncertain: many of the new varie¬ 
ties will be worthless; and where the fruits arc good, the trees will 
often prove unproductive or defective in health and vigour; and the 
planter must think himself fortunate if, under the best management, 
fifty seeds afford a single fine variety for the press; though many will 
probably he above mediocrity. ’ 

IV. Experience shows that the different v,arieties of vegetables, 
when long propagated, gradually lose some of the good quali¬ 
ties which they possessed in their earlier stages of existence. A- 
bout fourteen years, it seems, is allotted to the duration of a 
variety in a state of perfection; and Mr Knight has applied 
the principles before noticed to the protluction of new and ear¬ 
ly varieties of the potatoe. Observing that those varieties which 
were early, produced little blossom and no seed, he conceived 
this to arise from the nutriment being chiefly carried away to 
supply the tuberous roots (or potatoe; which are produced on 
jjjruuxicrs, and are distinct from the fibrous roots. By destroy¬ 
ing the runners, and only permitting the fibrous roots to grow, 
early blossom and perfect fruit was procured; from whicli new 
varieties were obtained, which iii a gi’eat degree inherited the 
early habit thus given to the parent plant. 

The trouble and the uncertainty, and the length of time 
which it was supposed was necessary for the production of va¬ 
rieties from seed, arc tlic principal reasons why so little has 
hitherto been done: but considerable error and prejudice has 
existed on this subject. In New South Wales, a IVach tree 


(whifdi arrives at puberty earlier than any other fruit) is said to 
havem>rnc at the end of sixteen months from tlic planting of 


have Bl>rnc at the end of sixteen months from tlic planting of 
the stone. In America, whole orchards of peaches are used for 
making brandy and feeding hogs ; and these arc always planted 
' from^ife stone, and bear at the end of the third year. And a 
pc^lfln stone planted by Mr Knight in the middle of Februai;y, 
/xtfpUunder ^lass, and frequently supplied with fresh manure, 
* l^hd, in f llowing autumn, formed blossom buds, capable, as 
he conceived, of bearing fruit. 

V.*The coa^uctiou and form of forcing-houses is an object 



see • ^ 
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of consideniWe 

very defective; and two 'thoa^^ira^|illW 

for the same purposes. The object is to procure o W 

which the greatest possible quantity ,of space has been 
and of light and heal admitted, in proportion to the capital ex¬ 
pended. 

The introduction of steam, in metal pipes, for. the purpose of 
warmuig forcing-houses, instead of thicx brjck ftues^ and the 
.improvement in the form, which admit of ripening more 
fruit in a house built at a smaller price, render it probable that 
they will become much more conirao*!, and that larger onea 
will be built, in which the tropicalfniUs may be ripened with 
facility; more especially as a greater slid more regularly con- 
tinuetl degree of beat may be rorniabed by i^i|i at a eompara* 
lively trifling expense. Already tlie.fi'uit ofthe Gtvnadilla, the 
Loaufit, and the Mango, have been ripened in ^is countrv; 
and it is probable that, at no very distant periodjj . •the Aki, the 
Avocado pear, the Plot Peach, the Mand^iHe the LAt^ 

chi of China, the Mungosteen, and the Dmim of the East In¬ 
dies, and otlier valuable fruits, will add toiiirtiie luxury of the 
tables of the rich. One .war in three has already been saved 
in the time of fruiting the Bne,—and the necessity of the use of 
tan in its cultivation in a great measure done away with, as stat¬ 
ed by the President; and we are led to suppose that the time 
is at no great distance, when this expensive fruit will be no long- .. 
er an object of rarity, from the cost of its cultivation. 

Considerable diflerence of opinion exists as to the best form 
of a forcing-house* It is however evident, that when fruit i# 
to be ripened in the same climate and season of the year, one 
peculiar fonn must be superior to every other; and that in our 
climate, where ‘'U.islnne and natural heat do not dbonnd, iho 
form which admits of the greatest quantity ol light through the 
least breadth of glass, a id which affords the greatest regular 
heat with the least expenditure of fuel, must generally be the 
best. The siiii, of course, operates most powerfully on the fore- * 
ing-house, when its rays ♦all most perpendicularly on th^,^^f; 
becau'-e the quantity of light that glances off without^ entering 
the house, is proportionate to iho degree of obliquity with wbicn 
it sirikes upon the surface of the glass. Mr Knight conceives 
tlie Ijest elevation for latitude SSJ, to be that of about<^ de- 
glfecs. ^ 

Hothouses are comparatively of modern intro(Juctiopr‘’*jB“ 
were probablv little, if at ul! used m this country, iti^Ahe begift- . 
ning of the last century. Lavly Worticy Montagu observes* 
en die circumstance of pine apples being servtd^p in the dea* 

il. .. i*' 



tert at die Hanoyer (1716), as a thing she 

|i«|i n:^yw h«wi e^. Sir Joseph Banks lias 

cbidiihapicfited sonae'li^rl^s remarks on the subject of the ibrc* 
• io^houses and the of the Romans, vol. i. 14<7> - 

* Pallida ne Cilicum timeant pomaria brumam, 

Mcffdeat et tenerum fortior aura nemus: 

Hyberois objecta notie specularia puros 
A^ittunt soles, et sine fsce diem, &c. 

Martial, Lib. viii. 14*. 

Qni Corcyrsi vtdit .pomaria re^U, 

Rus Entelle, tuie pretbrat lue domus. 

Invida purpureos urat ne bruma racemos, 

Et gelidihb Bbo^munera^rigus edat; 

Condita perspicua vhiit vihdemia gemma, 

^ tegitur fe^, neo taincn uva latet. * 

Fmmineum lucet sic bombycina corpus; 

Calculus in nittda sic nameratur aqua. 

Quid hon ingenio Y^iut natura liccre ? * 

AutuUiDum stei^ ferre jubetur hlems. ’—^Ibid. viii. 68. 

On the first E^dgram Sir Joseph remarks, that it in ail pro¬ 
bability describes a peach-house; and the word Pallida, which 
4s meant as,a ridicule on the practice, gives reason for tills sup¬ 
position ; as we now know, tliat peaches grown under glass can¬ 
not be endowed either with colour or with flavour, unless ex¬ 
posed by the removal of the lights whilst the fruit is ripening; 
jind, if this is not done, the best sorts are pale, green, and taste- 
/^esa when ripe. 

The second Epigram more plainly refers to •a grape-house: 
contrived however, probably, for securing a late crop, rather 
then as a forcing-house; and the last line leads to this opinion. 

Pliny also tells us, that Tiberius was fond of cucumbers, and 
had them in his garden throughout the year, by means of spe~ 
ctdaria (stoves), where they were grown in boxes, and wheeled 
out in fine weather. 

Theoretical writers on vegetation, as well as gardeners, arc apt 
to tcftpsfer the feelings of animal life to plants; whence arises 
the recommendation of hungry soils and cold situations for 
nurseries, seeing bow agreeable it is to go from worse to better; 
and this feeling anfbngst gardeners has led to a mode of treat- 
menlL^ plants in forcing-houses directly contrary to nature; 
ani;),^ they like a warm bed in a cold night, and fresh air in a 
1 k»% i^y, they are apt to treat their plants as they would wish to 
•bje treist^ themselves. But this is contrary to the mode of ex¬ 
istence of the plants in a state of nature; and Mr Knight con- 
, ceives the consecpience of this excess of heat during the night, 
vpL. xxxiy;.. no. 68. A a 
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in all ca^cs injurious to tlfc^ froiHr^ of t0ai^«tMe^ mi not M 
all beneficial to those of the kitdirllopied clilttites* 

In Jamaica, and other mountutioise islands of the Wist XiHh 
dies, the air upon the mounts^ becomes, soon afiet . 

chilled and condensed; and, in consequence of its superior 
vity, descends and displaces the warm air of the vall^s t ytt 
the sugar canes are not injured by the sudden decreatie of tem¬ 
perature. It must, on consideration, be devious, that the more 
nearly Nature in its be<)t climates and most favourable sea¬ 
sons is copied as to temperature, the mere perfect will be the 
production. As yet, according to the common practice, there 
is hardl\ a gaidener who does not imitate, as he supposes, the 
cool evening dews of nature, bv sprinklil^ hit fiUes with water, 
and filling his house abundantly with steam^the one in fact 
resembling the sudden chill of the shower-bath, and the latter 
that of the hot-vapour baths of Russia* 

Mr Knight, in his peach-house, reduced the temperature to 
the natural state of the air dui ing the night, dteept when there 
was an appearance of frost, and evdry evening sprinkled his 
]^)each-trees with abundance of water; and he states, that his 
fruit blossomed, set, and ripened more successfully than he 
had ever experience it. Although the succulent shoots of 
trees always appear to grow more rapidly on a damp heat dur¬ 
ing the night, it is rather an elongation than growth. The 
spaces between the bases of the leaves, indeed, become long¬ 
er, but no new organs are added; and it is in fact only the 
quantity of material extended to a greater length. Another of ^ 
the ill eflects of the high temperatuic duiing the night is, that ' 
it exhausts the excitability of the tree much more rapidly than 
it promotes the growth, or accelerates the maturity of the fruit, 
which in consequence, ill supplied witli nutriment at the p'c- 
riotl of its ripening, when most nutriment is probably wanted. 

VI. Sir Joseph Banks, some time since, published a pamphlet 
on the Rust or Mildew in Wheat, which we have alrea^ no¬ 
ticed s * and it contained strong evidence that this disease was a 
minute parasitic fungus, propagated like other plants by seeds. 

* The evidence, * Mr Knight imserves, ‘ would, I think, fcwisuf- 
‘ heient, if the means were ascertained by which the seeds of 

* this species of fungus are conveyed from ^he wheat plants of 

* one season to those of the succeeding jear. This, however, 

‘ has not been done; and some still consider that the mildew 
‘ of wheat consists only of pretei natural processes, which sming 

* from a diseased action of the powers of life in the plants thdhi- 
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* f A4Mwa!>ivig the verioos species of fungus axe 
brcpag;ai;ea by aei^ 9$ ti9te least objectionable hypothesis, Mr 
Kn^ht observes, it WjH bot be difficult to show that they are 
lAbffiieiently niuheroua to account for the ubiquity of the plants 

*^ey are supposed to produce; and as these apparent seeds are, 
by their lightness, capable of being everywhere dispersed by the 
^ *«irifids, Mr Knight, from an expei itueni made by him on a 
D^ushroom, conceives that £50 million seeds were produced in 
96 hourtk He bus endeavoured to point out some means by 
which the injurious eSEacta of the common white mildew may 
bo prevented. The scccmdary and immediate, causes, to him 
appear a want of sufficient supply Of moisture from the soil, 
with excess of humidity in the air j particularly if plants arc 
exposed to a temperature below that to which they have been 
accustomed. And it is observed, if damp and cold weather in 
July succeed that which has been vrarm and bright, witliout the 
intervention of sufficient rain to moisten the ground to some 
depth, the wheat crop is generally much injured by mildew. 

* 1 suspect that, in such cases, an injurious absorption of 

* moisture, by the leaves and stems of wheat plants, takes place; 

* and I have proved that, under similar circumstances, much 

* water w'ill be absorbed by the leaves of trees, and carried 

* downwai'ds through their alburnous substance, though it is 

* certainly through this substance that the sap rises under other 

* circumstances. If a branch be taken from a tree when its 

* leaves arc mature, and one leaf be kept constantly wet, that 
leaf will absorb moisture, and supply another leaf below it 

‘ upon the branch, even though all communication between 

* them through the bnik be intersected; and if a similar ab- 

* sorption takes place in the straws of wheat, or the stems of 

* other plants, and a rotiograde motion of the fluids be pro- 

* dneed, I conceive that the ascent of the trii(‘ jap, or orgiuiiza- 

* blc matter, in the seed vessels, uuist be retarded, and it may 

* become the food of parasitical plants, w Inch tlien only may 

_ » __ 

-f A liypothesis, differing little from liis, has been published in tlie 
Revieta^ respecting the dry rot, or Bolduc Lnoi/mam of* 
Finiber, in which it is supposed the different Linds of fungus which 
appear upon decaying timber, are produced by the remaining powers 
of life in the sap of the unsiasoned W'ood; and that the same kind of 
living organizable matter which, whilst its powers remained perfect, 
wp'jtfd have generated an oak branch, will, when debilitated, give 
isfeence to a species of fungus. It only requires to pursue this argu- 
' pient, to see its absurdity; which w'ould soon arrive at the conclusion, 
tliat a mass of animal matter, as old cheese, might generate a imte— 
and a larger mass of decomposing animal matter, produce us ele- 
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‘ grow luxuriant and ^ajtious. ’, /Ilita is % vi$;w 

the subject; and, whether correct or not, itk un{»ssihlen6| to 
see how much good must be derived from inquiries of 
ture, pursued with such unremitting care and attertdon as la' 
bestowed on them by the President. In some experiments made 
on the cultivation of the Pea, (a plant peculiarly sulyect to the 
mildew at the latter part of the year), considerable quantities of 
water was givds^^to the j^owing plants, and to the ground be¬ 
fore die sowing; and all appearance of mildew was avoided. 
Several of the more delicate fruits now cultivated in this coun* 
^y cannot be made to produce, urdess with the assistance of be¬ 
ing trained against a south wall, 

vJI. The fects observed by Mr Blniglht with respect to veget¬ 
able physiology, havecnablea him to improvemuch in the prac¬ 
tice of training wall trees, which wasir^c^ional and defective—no 
attention having been paid to the form which the species or variety 
naturally assumed; and, be its natural growth upright or pendent, 
it was constrained to tahe the same form' on the wall. From 
experiments, Mr Knight inferred, that ticnie of the forms in 
which fruit-trees are generally trmned, are idiose best calculated 
to promote an equal distribution of the circulating fluids, by 
which alone permanent health and vigour, and pow’er to aflPord 
a succession of abundant crop^ can be given. The principal 
of his improvements is, to expose a greater surface of leaf to the 
light, without placing any of the leaves so as to shade the o- 
tbers; and, by selecting the strongest and earliest buds towards 
the points of the year-old branches, and the weakest and latest 
near the bases, an equal vigour was thus given to each annual 
shoot; and when one grew with greater luxuriance by being 
depressed, and the weaker elevated, they acquired an equal de- 
, gree of vigour. In France there is an annual publication, call¬ 
ed Le BonJardinier, which contains much useml information on 
practical gardening; and we trust, before long, that a similar 
publication will be produced in this country, under the auspices 
of the Horticultural Society. In addition, however, to the dif¬ 
ficulties arising from the climate, the French materially surpass 
us in branches of horticulture; and one of their princi¬ 

pal meailpk/ success is the division of labour, which has not yet 
been adopted in-this country.- In France, whole villages are 
employed in the cultivation of one single sort of fruit; and, 
consequently, the whole attention of individuals, for generations. 
Is directed to one point only. At Montreal, the whole popula¬ 
tion has been long maintained by the cultivation of peache«,-r* 
their sole occupation; and the inhabitants of Argentmil derive 
their chief support from the cultivation of fig-trees. Near the 
town, are immense fields covered with these trees on the sides 
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of hills ikcins%M ';S^ in otlier places sheltered from 

the north andsouth-we^l and it is at these towns alone, per-' 
haps, that the true management of these delicious fruits can, be 

* •acquired. 

Next in interest to the papers by the President, are those 
aontribul^ by Mr Sabioe the Secretary, and by the late Sir 
Joseph Banks, who was ind^atigable in his exertions to pro^ 
mote the interests of the Society. * We cannot conclude our 
observations, without recommending that those entrusted with 
the selectitm of the papers for publication should in future be 
somewhat more careful, or at least more spanng in their choice; 
for though there are many containing useful practical infor¬ 
mation, there is mUch that might have been omitted; and 
we confess, that luid we, in' the early part of our examination, 
stumbled on some bf Mt*. B. Salisbury’s long papers, or the ac¬ 
count of Mr Seaton*8 invention of * marked tallies or garden 
stieksi accompanied ^ a '^te, * it is most probable wc should 
have been deterr^ lrom all further progress; in which case, 
our general readers^ohld have remained ignorant of the The¬ 
ory of hybrid platHk and the yrhole mystery of the propagation 
of apple-trees, whether by seeds or grafts. 

* All must regret the recent loss of the late venerable President 
of the Royal Society. The annals of science do not perhaps afford 
an instance of a man who so entirely demoted his time, talents and 
yfortune, to die advancement of knowledge. At his entrance ipto 
^ life, succeeding to a splendid inheritance, he turned aside from the 
paths of pleasure, and the usual pursuits of his age, to become the 
companion of Cook; and, scarcely arrived at manhood, was a sharer 
of the fame of that illustrious navigator. 

The zeal and eagerness with which he pursued all subjects coti- 
nected with science, continued one of the most striking featums oL' 
his character; and, at an advanced age, and although long sufiering 
under the most painful diseases, the freshness and vigour of his mind, 
and his interest in those subjects, were unabated. His valuable col¬ 
lections, and his unbounded stores of information, were at the service 
of all. His library (the richest perhaps in Europe on subjects of na¬ 
tural history) was of for more easy access than any other public library 
in England. His unostentatious readiness to supply the pecuniary 
wants of scientific persons will, w.e are persuaded, long live in the 
memory of many. No one perhaps, in our time, has gained such 
universal and unmixed admiration and esteem: unconnected with 
politics or party, he neither trenched upon the interests, nor inter- 

* iered with the prejudices of any. It will he long indeed before one 
shall be found capable of filling the vacancy made by his death— 

* Artium turn utilium, turn elgantiorum judex et patronus!' 
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Sefiange, 2 vol. Paris, 1820. 
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*^HE present state of France, though full of promise with' re-^ 
spect to her commercial and pmitical advancement, is not 
very favourable to the immediate interests of her literature. 
The minds of a great part of the population are still'too unset¬ 
tled for such calm pursuits, and—^to those, who study anything— 
politics is so new a study, that we wonder it'should take 

the lead of all others, and draw mbst of the thinking spirits of 
the day into its vortex, Accordit^Iy ym find that, out. of tlie 
circle of this temptii^ theme—which they pursue with all the 
freshness, as well as the rawness of ]$choj^IboyS 7 ~therc is but lit¬ 
tle original produced in any departmeiit-ofliterature;' and the 
Press is chiefly employed in circulatinjj^ eiljjier new editions of 
long-established works, .or translations from the popular writcr.s 
of other countries. In the field of poetry,' where it might be 
expected that the excitements of the Revol|||tion would have 
called forth something at least bold and new,’ l^ancc has been 
long without even a candidate for Fame; and M. Cliateau- 
briand, who has written nothing but prose, is the only real poot 
she at present possesses. There has appeared, indeed, within 
the last year, a little work entitled ‘ Meditations I’oetiqucs, * 
Mrhich has been, profusely lauded in certain circles, but which 
appears to us a very unsuccessful attempt to break through the 
aficfcn regime of the French Parnassus, and transplant the wild 
and irregular graces of English poetry into the trim parterre of 
the Gallic Muse. What this author's notions of sublimity are, 
.may be collected from the first stanza of pne of his ‘ Medita-. 
tions. * 

* Lorsque du Cr6atcur le paj^ole f6conde, 

Dans une heure fatale, eut enfant^ le monde 
Des germes du Chaos, 

De son oeuvre imparfaite il d6tourna sa face, 

Ft d’un pied di^daigneux le lan^ant dans I’espace, 

Rentra dans son repos. 

Va, dif-il, &c. &c. 

, Which may be thus, not unfairly, translated 

When the Deity saw what a world he had fram'd 
From the darkness of Chaos, surprised and ashame^ 

He turn'd from his work wiUi disdain; 

Then gave U a kick, to complete its disgrace, 

Which sent it o^, spinning through infinite space, 

And retiim’4 to his slumbers again; 
paying, “ Go and be, ” ’ &c. &c. 
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M. Chateadbfl<nd in his interesting work, * Les 

Martyrs,* whidh cbhla^s more bright pictures and fanciful 
. thou^ts thian are to be found, perhaps, in any one poem in his 
^language, yet sho^, throughout liis unlOcky descriptions of 
Meu and of paradise, how dangerous it is for a Frenchman to 
meddte until the sublime. The rollowing scene (worthy only of 
the Petites X)imaifdes), is st^posed to take place during a coun¬ 
cil held by Satan. 

* A ce discours 4e TBsprit le plus profond4noient corrompu de 
Tabime, les Demons applaudirent m tumulte, £e bruit de cette la¬ 
mentable joie se proion^a sosn liss voCites infemales. Les r^prouv^s 
crurent ^e leurs pers^uteurs venoient d'inventer de nouveaux tour- 
mens. Ausntdt ces' tea^t ^ui n’6toient plus gard^es dans leurs 
buchers, s’et^app^nt des Sammes, et accoururent au consei); elJes 
trainoient avec elles,r^<|peli^ partie de leurs supplices: Tune son 
suaire eipbras£, rautre^ii^ cluipe de plomb; celle-ci les glagons qui 
pendoient a ses yett^Teip|diB de lannes, celle-la les serpens dont elle 
etoit d^vorge. Les affireux spectateurs d'un affreux S6nat prennent 
leurs rangs dans les iribimes brblantes. Satan lui-meme appelle les 

spectres gardiens^^ umbres.** Remeftez, secrie-t-il, ces 

coupables dans les feri, ou craignez que Satan ne vous enchaine avec 
eux.” ’ 

lie is not more fortunate in revealing to us tlie mysteries of 
the other region. Thus, describiiig»a part of the ‘ Cite de 
Dieu, * he says,. 

‘ La sur-tout s’accomplit, loin de I’oeil des Anges, la mystire de 
/la Trinit e. L’Esprit qui remonte et descend sans cessc du Fils au 
Pere, et du Pere au Fils, s’unit avt»c eux dans ces pfofondeurs imp6- 
petrables. Un triangle de feu paroit aiors a I’entree du' Saint des 
Saints: les globes s'arrctent de respect et de crainte, I’Hosanna des 
Anges est suspendu, les milices immortelles ne savent quels seront les 
decrets de I’Unite vivante^ dies ne savent si le Trois Fois Saint ne 

point changer, &c. &c.Quand les essences primitives se 

separent, le triangle de feu disparoit: I'Oracle s’entr'ouvre, et fon 
aper 9 oit les trois Puissances.' 

After all, however, our, own Milton's actual artillery, and the 
, * broad extinguisher' with*which Dryden furnishes the hand of 
Omnipotence, for the purpose of putting out the fire of Lon¬ 
don, leaves us but little right to reproach M. Chateaubriand, in 
particular, for this disparagement of things divine,—this profane 
familiarity, which a too close approach to saci'ccl subjects has, 
in all times and all writings, prefaced. 

In the dramatic department—in addition to those countless 
f minora sidera * which twinkle out their gay and brief exist¬ 
ence on the Boulevards—there have lately appeared two or 
three successful tragedies j and though, in * Mane IStuart^ * 
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Queen Elizabeth is r(^)r^^ted as leading herself bx tke^ys 
of Fotheringay Castle^ ;4uriitg the coarse of ainormn^s ride 
from Loodon, and Maij, from the same accommodating s|>otf 
is enabled to catch a view of the mountains of Scotland, this 
tragedy is, upon the whole, of a superior order; and conf^S 
verses worthy of the admirable manner in which that fine actr 
ress, MaiiemoLseLle Duchesnois, recites them. 

In novel writing-^which brings ns mora dirccdy to the sub¬ 
ject of the present article—'since the death of Madame,Cottin, 
and of the inimitable author of. Corinne, as little has been done 
as in the other walks of literature. Madame de Gtolis stUl 
writes, but, of late, rather to than amusei and she is at 
present, we understand, most laudably employed in Direeding 
infidelity out of the umrks of Vedtaixe^ and wntu^ Jean Jacques 
Rousseau all over again. Madamedp fiiopnEa herself the aumor 
of the novel before u^ has been, if we snistake not^ a long 
time idle. Reposing upon the fame s^kh^^she iuxpnred as Com- 
tesse de Flahaul, this is, we believe, the first ^wreath with 
which she has circled her present name. > S^nange,' 

one of the earliest of her productions, is ^Vistofy of a young 
English nobleman. Lord Sydenham, a sot^ of Wandering, me¬ 
lancholy philosopher of twenty-two, who, ill the act of extri¬ 
cating a young lady out of an overturned carriage at Paris, is 
struck with her beauty, and falls violently in love with her. In 
the interval, however, between tliis and their subsequent inter¬ 
view, she becomes the wife of M. de Senange, a gouty old 
gentleman of Seven^, who, having once had a platonic afiec- 
tion for the young Lord’s grandmother, and promised her, at 
parting, that if ever chance should throw any of her children 
(including, of course, grandchildren) in his way, he would act 
as a father to them, is delighted to take this opportunity of ful¬ 
filling a promise made half a century before, and invites Lord 
^denham to spend the summer at ms countiyrhouse at Neuilly. 

natural consequence of this somewhat rash step of the kind- 
hearted old gentleman, whose character, indeed, throughout, ex¬ 
cites much more compassion and respect than it is, in general, 
the lot of these predestines to inspire, is an instant and ardent at¬ 
tachment between his wife and the young Englishman; and as, 
in the present times, the scale of familiarities and indecorams has 
been measured and graduated by such grave authority, that even 
bbhops themselves must now be completely learned on the sub¬ 
ject, it will not be difficult to ascertain at how high a point 
above zero the temperature of the folio wing scene is to be rated. 

* Adele^m’^coutait avec une esp^e de ravissement. £ile ^tait 

* si ^mue que, lorsque j*eus cesse de paricr, clle lalssa tomb^r 
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si\T mo!.’, Ndp 'vijspges se toucherent; nos larmes se con?- 

* {oNcltrent) mes bras r^tpuraient encore. Je la pressai contrp 

* tnon Goeur, en mo promettant intcrieurement de respecter en 
■ 4 elle b femme de mon ami. * 

The difHcuIties and struggles to which such a passion gives 
rjse, are at length happily terminated by a fit of apoplexy, 
which seizes on the old gentlenian on discovering the secret of 
the lovers;, and he dies, generously enjoining that they should 
marr^ieach other, after thedec^ interval of a year’s mourning 
for his loss. This novel lain lettem—the leai^ popular form, per¬ 
haps, into which a novel can be thrown. Young persons, the chief 
consumers of such articles generally, prefer the straight-forward 
sort of narrative to which they have been accustomed from thdr 
nurseries; and we coiii^s puiwelves young enough to be entire¬ 
ly of their opinion. much approve of the 

plan of makinghcro^ or lieroineb tell their own stories. Be¬ 
sides the inGompletdcje$S^wluc^ it necessarily entails upon their 
history—leavi^rthetn still alive and at large tor new adven¬ 
tures, after tl^^^er done widi them—they are generally 
supposed to be m^n old when they relate their adventures; 
wnich matter-ol&m^t luiticipation, as in the case of Marivaux’s 
Marianne, disturbs, at evny step, all the illusion and interest of 
the narrative. Instead of accompanying, in fancy, this young 
creature through her first moments of bloom and ignorance, we 
are continually reminded of the wise and withered personage 
she is now become;vend when, describing her having held out 
' her hand to some admirer, *6he adds in a paa*enthesis, ‘ et Jc 

* I’avais belle, * this unfortunate past tense throws the occur¬ 
rence so very far back, that we cannot help being disenchanted 
of a considerable part of our interest in it. 

‘ Euiilie et Alphonse, * another of Madame de Souza’s no¬ 
vels, is also in letters; and, in a similar manner, turns upon the 
misfortunes of a young lady, who unluckily marries the wrong 
man, being violently and irrecoverably in love with another. 
It displays, like all that the fair author has written, an acute 
knowledge of that part of the world which is called Society.— 
The follies even of her own sex assume a grace and charm in 
jher description of them, and their coquetry becomes of that 
kind lliiich a French poet describes— 

* La coquetterie 

* S’6pure en passant par son coeur. ’ 

The process, by which an innocent young married woman may 
' |)e transmuted into a heartless lady of fashion, (a result like 
that at which Lavoisier arrived in reducing diamonds to car¬ 
bon), is developed with much skill in the experiments of Ma- 
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dame d’Artigne upon tlic character dT Eini|j-->iv}io, having 
committed the fat^e of forgetting her hud^an^ is nemr felling 
into the crime of Ibrgetting her lover also. She is, b(n#ver« 
saved in time from utter worthlessness, by a circumstance whidt 
hardly would have occurred to a male philosopher, as likely to 
produce such a seasonable reformation. The accidental smell 
of a little fan of sandal-wood—^her lover having once had a little 
walking-stick of the same odorous material—so completely dis¬ 
sipates, at a whiff) all the collected fumes of vanity, that, bidding 
adieu to the rouge, flounces, and furbelows of this world, she 
takes to love, sentiment, and ‘ mousseline blanche * again* She 
is not, however, in the end, so lucky as Adele de S^^nge; for, 
though the lover performs his duty, by wounding the husband 
mortally in a duel, the husband, at the same motfienti returns 
the compliment, and poor Emily is obliged to end her days in 
a convent, without either. 

We cannot help considering this of stories, where maiv 
ried ladies arc brought into such itnconjugal. ri|uations, as very 
perilous things, in every sense of the wordj-^ei female writers 
have always been fond of them, from thO'l^yal Intrigues of 
Madame la Fayette, down to Madame Cottin's loves of the 
Manufacturers in Claire d’Albc. We remember, too, some 
years ago, a novel by one of our own countrymen, in which the 
heroine (Rhoda, we believe, she is called) loves one man, mar¬ 
ries a second, and intrigues with a third—* au reste, charmante 
‘ personne ’—and having at length drivAi her husband, who. 
is, as usual, the best sort of maA in the woiiijh blow out his' 
brains, retires from her capacity of heroine, at the end, upon a 
handsome independence of three-thousand a year. 

The story of ‘ Eugdnie ct Mathilde* is, pcrbaf>s, more art¬ 
fully constructed than any that Madame de Souza has hitherto 
lli^Gkhiced. The time of the events is during the first years of 
the French Revolution; and the struggles of an uncloistered 
nun with her vow of singleness, affords, if not the chief, the 
most touching source of its interest. The characters of the 
vlihree sisters—the prim, rigid Ernestine, ‘ qui des quinze ans 
* on eut voulu rejeunir ’—the capricious, but affectionate and 
natural Mathilde, who, when expostulated with on any of her 
faults, thinks it enough to answer gaily ‘ je suis comme cela' 
—and the gentle and sensitive young nun, Eugenie, whose sa¬ 
crifices to juiother w’orld arc enhanced by her susceptibility of 
thp best affections of this—all these vafious portraits are touch-^ 
ed with a delicacy, a discrimination and a truth, which throw an 
air of perfect reality over the painful story to which they belong. 

Hiere yet remaitis to be noticed, in this brief retrospect of 

5 
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Mad^e de.Sotiza’s worlc^ two other novels, ‘ Charles et Ma¬ 
rie, land ‘ Eugene de Bbthelin, *—in the latter of which, hy 
.the By, the wrong halves of the Androgynes are again brought 
tbgether.—But we have already dwelt so much longer tlian was 
necessary, upon books which every one has read, Umt we may 
now turn our readers into ‘ fresh fields and pastures new, ’ by 
giving soH^ account of the last, and, we rather think, tlie best 
of this lady's productions, ‘ Mademoiselle de Tournoii. ’ 

The ktory is founded upon a few pages in the Memoires de 
Marguerite de Valois, which relate the melancholy deatii of 
the young Helene de 'lonrnon, daughter of the celebrated wo¬ 
man of that name, who twice def^ded the town of Tournon a- 
gainst the Protestants. This heroic lady was the Dame d’hoii- 
ncur of Marguerite; and the character of ‘ femme un peu rude 
et terrible,' which the lively Queen has given her, is turned 
skilfully to account iii working up the interest of the novel. 
Having forced her eldest daughter into a marriage of cotivenanre 
w'ith M. Balan^ou, whom the King of Spain had lately appoint¬ 
ed governor of the Con^ de Bourgogne, she readily accedes 
to the request of Helene, at this period entering into her seven¬ 
teenth year, to be allowed to accompany her sister to the Pays 
Bas. From tbefbllowing short sketch of M. Baian 9 on, it will 
be seen that Madame de Souza possesses, as an i>bservcr of 
characer, what Cicero in a painter calls the ‘ oculum erudi- 
tuin.' 

* Monsieur de Balangon 4tait parvenu, seulement cn respectant 
Ics petits devoirs de la £Oci6te, d faire donner le nom d’une vertu a 
chacun de ses dC'fauts. Son avarice 6tait nominee de I'ordrc; sa 
faussetc paroissait de la prudence. 11 prouvait cc qu’une longue ob¬ 
servation du monde apprend ; e'est que la jeunesse, avec un peu de 
s6ricux, obtient des ^gards, inspire de la confiance: comme les vieil- 
lards, en se montrant parfois indulgents et faciles*, passent pour bons, 
quelque exigeants quhls soient dagf leur interieur. ’ 

M. Balaiicon has two brothers, Leopold and Auguste, whose 
situation and dispositions will be best learned from the account 
which he hipiself gives of his family affairs, in one of those com¬ 
municative moods which, providentially for the reader, gene¬ 
rally seizes some person or other at the beginning of every 
novel. 4 

“ Ma avait deux freres. L’ain^ poss^dait, comme il est 
d’usagc, tous les biens de sa maison; le second avait 6te destine k 
r^glise. Cct ain6 mourut peu apr^s le manage de sa sccur avec nion 
• pere. Sa fortune passa done d son jeune frere qui, fort heureuse* 
raent pour^ous, 6tait engage dans les ordres. Lorsqu'il par- 
yint a Telectorat de Treves, il se plais^it a rc'peter qu’il nqus regatf 
4iut comme ses h^ritiers. ^ " 
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** Ma men,* en mourant recoimnanda ft, laotf 4»vcle Anguste moa 
second frere, aujourd’bui marquis de 'Viurambtm. L^glectew de 
Treves voulut disposer de lui comme sll son fils* Moz^ pere 
cut la faiblesse d’y ponsehtir; ct un beau jour i'enfant parth'lr^' 
lui. Nous rest^es avec mon pdre. Mais depuis ce moment L6o* 
peld et moi nous fQimes regard^s par mon oncle comme des eollat§« 
raux incommodes. Toute son immense fortune ^tait ponr 

mon ; tl lid iKJCorda mlime line pension coosidSra^f^^’Auguste, 
loin d'gconomiser pour augmenter le patrimoiiic de disper- 

sait en pr^tendus actes de bienfaiiance tout ce que mon c^e lui 
doimait. Voild ce que j'appelle une premiere folie afeieuse. 

LY'lecteur I’a fait eiever pour i^tre son coadjuteur ^ lui 
er. Cependant, lorsque mon^eur Auguste a eu vingt aus, non- 
seul^ment il n'a point voulu entrer dans les ofdres, mahr zl a refuse 
positivement de prendre Tbabit eccl^siwlique^ declarant tpt’il ne se 
soumettrait d la volonti de mon pdre «l aux d4dcs de mon oncle^ 
que lorsqu’il aurait vingt-cinq ans. Et voild pe que i*appeUe une se- 
conde folie trb-s^rieuse; car, cn attendlint itelte i^poque, I’^lccteur 
peut mourir, et monsieur mou frere a^c .toutes les belles 

phrases qu'il nous dSbite: ** l>e ne conic^dr d^'prendre cet 4tat, 
** qu’apr^s en avoir bien cimnu les devoirs; depese rcsigner d sa- 
** crifier son independence, sa liberty, qu'apr^ avoir eu la certitude 
** que ses regrets ne seront pas plus forts que sa iaison. 

** Pendant qu’il se refuse a assurer les avanta^ de sa situation, a 
prendre Thabit qui prouverait du moins qu'il se destine d I’^glise, mon 
tres-cher frere se soumet d la vie severe et retiree qu’elle prescrit. 
J’appelle cela encore une folie si serieuse qu’elle m’en fait rire. Au¬ 
guste me parait un homme au bord d’un precipice, n’osant ni Ic fran- 
chir ni s’en d4tourner. ” 

After this interesting ‘ note of preparation, ’ the young Mar¬ 
quis de Varambon arrives at the chateau; and his first inter¬ 
view with the heroine is most happily imagined and described. 
She had been walj{:ing through the apartments prepared for hia^ 
reception, with an old housekeeper of the family, who had 
loved and watched over him from liis childhood, and who was 
now busy in ornamenting the rooms with all his favourite flowers. 
After showing her the library, whose * meubles de velours noir, 
sans aucunc broderic’ presented a severe and melancholv con¬ 
trast to the flowers which tins good old dame placed imohg 
them. 

* F.llc conduihit Helene dans un salon qui tenait a la bibliotlieqae, 
et, prenant mademuiscUe de Toumon par la main, elle la plai^ de- 
vant le portrait d’une femme de la plus grande beaut €.—** C'est ma- 
^me, c’est ma bonne et chere maitresse, dit Genevieve; la voild, 
^mme die 4tait, toujours environn^e de fleurs. ” £n e^t, le pein- 
tre I’avait repr6scnt^ pr^s d’une table, sur laquelle il avait pl«c4 lia 
vase d’alh4t|p rempli de fteurs, et entoure d’uue guirlande de resets 
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Genevieve dit, en montrint vme table qui ae trouvait au milieu du 
aaloia:—V( h 14 ce tase d'attiatre, cette table, qui out servi de mo¬ 
tile mu peintre; mois l^ ileurs ct madame n*y sent plus!" H^leue 
^mAida si ce vase 6tait cher k mensicur de Varttuben ?—“ Tout ce 
qoe madame aifectionnait lui est precieux. ” 

* Alors HCdene se mit d placer des fleurs dans cc vase; elletdch- 

ait de les arranger conatne elle les voyait dans le tableau; ensuite 
elle guirlande. Dame Genevidve la regardait travailler 

avec une torte de satisfaction; mais tout-d>coup, revenant i elle- 
mdme, elle lui dit:. Ne craignez'^vous pas que cette imitation ne lui 
caiise plus de peine que de plaisir ? '*—Vous avez bien raison, re- 
pondit H41dne. Rappcler une perte irr4parable, c’est renouveler une 
douleur. ” Centime edray^, elle rejeta sur la table ce qui Jui restait 
de 6eurs, Jaiasa sa guirlande a moitii finie, ct, se levant, elle dcmeura 
pensive devant ce tableau qui lui ofFrait la jeunesSe, la beaut4, les 
deurs, et la mort. Elle s^oubliait dans ses reflexions m^lancoliques, 
lorsque un cri 4cbapp6 k dame Genevieve la flt retourner. Elle fut 
interdite en voyant .pi^s d'eUe monsieur de Varambon occup6 a la 
consid^er. Son extreme ressetnblance avec sa tnSre Ic lui fit recon- 
naitre. Embarrass6e tfavoir 6t6 surprise par lui dans son apparte- 
ment, elle se troubl^ $’osa lui parl^, et sc mit a fuir, oubliant mdnie 
de le saluer. ’ 

Love follovps, of course; and the varieties of its progress and 
effects, in two sudb differently constituted natures—the reserv¬ 
ed, meditative, but jealous and impetuous, M. de Varambon, 
and the gentle, timid, but devoted and unchangeable Helene— 
are defined throughout with all that delicate power of analysis, 
w’hich women seem, instinctively to possess on such subjects. 
A visit with which M. Bidancon is honoured by Don John of 
Austria, whom his brother rhilip II. has just sent to take the 
government of the Low Countries, gives the first development 
to that fatal passion of jealousy, which is attended at last with 
%ich tragical consequences to the young lovers. A ball take^ 
place at the Chateau, on the arrival of the Prince, from which 
the sanctity of the line of life marked out for him imposes upon 
M. de Varambon the necessity of absenting himself; and there 
is considerable fancy, as well as pathos, in the description of lus 
solitary sufferings, within hearing of the gaieties by which his 
mistress is surrounded. 

* Revenu chez lui, il y 4tait poursuivi par le bruit des violons. 
L’appartement od Ton danssut £tait audessus du sien: tous les pas 
retenfissaient. U est inquiet de ce qui se passe dans le salon; il n'a 
pas uu instant de repos; il fait appeler Genevieve; et, oubliant toute 
jprudence, il lui dit: ** Ma bonne, ma chere amie, alicz voir le bal; 
s%chez ce que fait mademoiselle de Tournon. **—“ Ellc danse, mon¬ 
sieur, j'en ^ens. ”—“ Avec qui ? ’* demande-t-il en tremblant. Il le 
prtwoyait, il le savait, et il le demandait! Espgrait-il uni reponse 
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qui pflt calmer sa jalousie, passion cruelle dontS devaittuit souffrir ? 

Mademoiselle de Tournon danse avec le prince, r^pond Gene¬ 
vieve ; il ne voit qu elle, n'a dans^ qu'aTec ^e; c*est la re|^ 4u 
bal! ”—Comment re$oit>eIle ses attentions ? *’ reprend-il 
—“ Sans Ics remarquer; elle est ausst modeste que belle. ’* ' 

* Les danscurs se faisaient toujours entendre: monsieur de Varam- 
bon aurait pu compter la mesure de Icurs pas. Ce nouveau suppUpe 
]ui devient insupportable; il s’enfuit dans le pare. Ces all^s som- 

' bres, cette nuit paisible, ne pouvaient le rendre d Itd-m^me. Lea 
yeux constamment fixes sur les fen^tres du chateau, il voymt dea 
ombres fugitives sc dessiner sur le plafond de la salle; des plumes 
agitees se montraient, disparaissaient, suivant les^ mouvements anim^ 
des dnnseuses: il ne cberchait qu'une seule femme, ^nepouvmtla 
distinguer. 

* Tout>a-coup il vit arriver des doraestiques, s’empressant d’allu- 

ner des lampions qui eclairerent les jardins. Les chifires de dom Juan 
brillaient en verres de coUieur. Monsieur de V^rambon revint dans 
son appartement, plus vtte encore qu’il ne - 11 ^teignit 

ses luraieres, ne voulant point Hre vu da deHli’a; et, dans I’obscu- 
ritUi attache a sa fenetre, il regardait co^qtd se passait dans ie pare. 
Audessus de sa tete, la musique, la gaiet^i le tourbillon du bal; de- 
vant lui, Teclat des lumilres; ces jardins, brillants de chiffres odieux; 
luiy seui, dans le silence, dans Tonibre, et plus agitf) que personne. 

* On etait dans les plus beaux jours de raim^e. Bientot il vit 
plusieurs femmes qui dtaient sorties du bal pour venir se promener 
dans les jardins. Bom Juan parut, donnant le bras aux deux sceurs. 
Monsieur de Varambon ne se possedait plus. Mais combien il fut 
touche de voir Helene se retourner plusleurs fois, et regarder son 
appartem^t. £ile a fair triste: ellc pense done a lui! et des lur- 
mes s'^ebappaient de ses yeux, sans qu’il les sentit couler. 

* Apr^s quelques pas, Helene quitta dom Juan, et revint lente- 
inent du cot€ du chateau. Elle s’arreta devant cette fenetre oft 
Monsieur de Varambon venait d’^prouver des angoisses si cruelles, 
Gu’il 4tait 6mu! le bal, dom Juan, les cliiffres importuns, avaiei^ 
disparu; il n’y avait plus qu’Helcne de pr^sente ^ sa vue. 11 se dit 
qu’elle sera heureuse dans la retraite; its y vivront uniqueroent Tun 
pour Tautre; elle se contentera de la modeste fortune qu*il peut lui 
offrir.—O amour 1, toi scul peux peindre ,ces orages du emur, qu’ua 
rien fait naitre, qu’un mouvement dissipe! Le son de la musique* 
des pas legers, les ondulations de ces plumes fiottantes, avaient bou- 
le^rse son ame: un regard le cal me! D6ja il ne redoute plus Ta- 
venir; et passe le reste de la nuit a esp^rer une felicite parfaite. 

He declares at length to M. Balanqon the rcsolutiott which 
he has formed to renounce the religious profession for which 
he was destined ;--a scene of altercation ensues between the 
brothers; and M. Balancon, discovering that juap^ttacbment 
for Mademoiselle de Tournon Is the cause of a stew so ruinous 
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to the wordly upitere^a of family, writes such a letter to Ma¬ 
dams de Tournon, as det^miiies that proud and rigid woman^ 
not to refuse her consent to a marriage between the young 
persdlliF, but to recal her daughter instandy to Paris. Thither 
M. de Varambon secretly pursues her; and a new source of 
ftiel to his unreasonable jealousy presents itself in the person of 
Mk de Souvr^ the chief favourite of Henri III., who becomei 
de^iy enamoured of Mademoiselle de Tournon; and whose 
respectful attentions, mistaken by her for the assiduities of 
friendship, are receivetl with all the favour and gratitude which 
her esteem for his very amidiiie character dictates. The un¬ 
lucky appearances arising from such an intei’Coursc, and the 
edects which they produce upon the inflammable disposition of 
M. de Varambon, are delineated through a succession of ani¬ 
mated scenes* and incidrats, to which we should ill do justice 
by such a skeleton abstract—without either the colouring of 
style or the. llfi^.pf 4^tail—as the limits allowed for this subject 
afford, 'rhe cohcllM^ of the story is peculiarly affecting; and 
tlie description of M. V|irambon’s feelings, on seeing the cold 
remains of the innocent and faithful girl, whose heart his unjust 
suspicions had broken, is as simply and finel}' done as any tiling 
of the kind with which we are acquainted. 

* II s arrivent enfin it Liege. Les rues sont encorabrues d’uii peu- 
ple immense qui les arr£'te. 11s voient de loin uu convoi qui s’appru- 
che. Le char fun^bre est convert d’un drap blanc et argent, autour 
duquel sont lUtach^es des couronnes de roses blanches. Monsieur de 
Varambon fr8mit et serre la main de sonfrdre; ses Idvres trcmblantes 
ne peuvent prononcer une parole. Son air egarS attire I’attentioii 
d’un vieillard qui pr6c4dait le cortege. II passe en disant: “ Pauvre 
Mademoiselle de Tournon! ”—Monsieur tic Varambon tombe sans 
conn&issance. On femporte dans une maison voisinc, nu il resle 
plusienrs heures ewanoui.—Malheureux! quel r^eil fatteud! 

‘ Le convoi s’avance lentement vers I’^glise. Les chants religieux 
demandent au ciel la paix d’unc autre vie, pour cellc* qui n'a connu 
de ce monde que le maiheur et la souftrance. 

* Vers le soir, Monsieur de \raratnbon revient a lui en jetant des 
cris affreux. II appele Helene, no pent se persuader qu’il fa perdue; 
il la demande k son frerc, Ic supplie, le conjure de la lui rendre; il 
veut la revoir encore.... 11 s’echappe, et Leopold, ne pouvunt I'ar- 
r^ter, le suit. Ils arrivent a I’eglise. La foule est dispersee. Les 
fun^raiiles ne devant avoir lieu que le lendemain, Hi'lene est dtiposee 
dans une chapelle ardente. Cette lumiere le guide. Un pr^tre, a 
genoux, recite des pricres. Monsieur de Varambon sc jette au pied 
ducercuei). ’ 

* * Le pretag^ue sa presence C‘tonne, que son doiSespoir eflTraie, re-> 

* garde avec ^o^ietude Leopold qui lui dit: ** 11 devait etre son 
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^poux! *’ L’homnie pieux et charitable le plaint, et 6*41oigne pour 
ne point contraindre la douleur. ^ 

* L’infortun^, an^ti, prostcmc contre terre, cnunt de relwer bb 
tite coupabie, et ne cease de r6p4ter qu’il Taime, qu’il Taimait, you’ll va 
la suivre.... Enfin il ose dlever sea yeux jusqua ce visage/iiiaeoat- 
ble qu*aucun voile ne lui cache encore. Scs sangluts, ses cria, font 
retentir r(;gUi>e.... Malheureux qui as brise le coeur qui n’existait 
^e pour toi 1... 11 joint ses mains, pleurc, fr’accuse, demande A 
Vieu qu’un instant, un seul instant leur soit accorde! qu'elle le re- 
Yoie,encore! et puis tous deux mourir! ** Qu’elle sache que jc I’ai- 
xuais! que je Taaorais! ” crie*t'il en s’adressant au ciel.... iSa tCte 
se perd; il la regardc, il attend, il ^coute.... Le silence de la mort 
lui irpond!... Un sombre ggarement estdans ses yeux; il £tend ses 
bras et sc'crie: ** Ne m’entcndra-t-ellc done jamais! jamab!”—£t 
les voutes de Teglise rep^terent : jamais ! ’ 

The personages in this novel are almost all histcuicai; and 
the skill with which their real characters, as well as that of the 
gallant, superstitious, and cruel court to which they belonged, 
are made to serve the purposes of the author’s firtion, witnout 
deviating in the slighte<«t degree from their original and record¬ 
ed pecunanticb, is the more rcmaikable, from its rarity in works 
of this kind, where, as in the portraits of distinguish^ persons 
in print-shops, the name is cl ten the only part of the original 
that is preserved. Madame de Toumon is here exactly uhat 
the Queen, whom she served, has painted her;—M. <le Souvrd, 
though turned into a sentimental lover, (that coipmon late of 
all statesmen, heroes, and philosophers, that fall into the hands 
of French writers, and w'hich Racine would not suffer even 
Achilles himself to esaipe), is still the same sensible and amia¬ 
ble man of the world who was, as history tells us, the favourite 
of so many kings;—the brilliant Don John of Austria acts his 
part in the novel, without losing any of that splendour with 
which Strada and our own Hume have invest^ him;—and, 
though Madame de Souza has had the good taste not to distin¬ 
guish her facts from her fancies by pedantic reference to autho¬ 
rities, it is still satisfactory to trace the accuracy of her allusions, 
and to observe how, in uiis wedlock between History and Fic¬ 
tion, she has conti ived to preserve all the wild beauties of the 
latter, without saci ificing to them any of the masculine dignity 
of the foniier. This is particularly remarkable in the scene 
tween Don John and the Astrologei, (a scene of considerable 
effect throughout), in which the secret treaty entered into by 
this prince with the Due de Guise, and his project to carry off 
and espouse our Mary Queen of Scot% are introduced so as to 
give the stamp of authenticity to fiction, and is^'c the faiiy 
money of fancy pass current as real. f 
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We knovr but rtW) works with which this ndvel can properly 
b^^^mpared» the Princesse dc Cleves of Madame la Fayetre* 
anjfbe Mademoiselle de Clermont of Madame de Genlis* The 
•^grs^ merit of the former—in addition to its being the first of 
the kmd—is that insinuating naivet6 of detail^ that uniform flow 
of events which, like monotony in muMc, Wins more upon the 
6ar and heart than all the transitions and surprises that the most 
fertile can inveitt. The conclusion, however, is unsatis- 
fBcioEy:*-**^^! a lover should ever cease to love, however com- 
mon in li^» is against all the established rules of rummicc. The 
story of lill^demoiselle de Clermont is one of those which young 
people will read from generation to generation. The char mb 
of the i^le, the unity of the interest, and the association of both 
its pleaftimt and mel^choly scenes with the beautiful forest and 
gardens of^Chantilly, all combine to give it a degree of popu¬ 
larly which few of its most pretending competitors have attain¬ 
ed. Without entering into any fonnal comparison between, 
these two celebirated works and the novel before il^, we shall 
merely say, that, in o^ ow’nioii, it is in every respect woriliv to 
take Its station ly their side.—We have more wcighy ni itter^, 
however, to setUe with our French neighbours:—and cannot 
now ofibrd to dwdll Jbngci on this light prelude. 


Art. VIT. litcherches sur ks Biblwthcques An^iennes et Modernes 
jusqt^d la Fondation de la Bibliothe^e Mazarine, tt mt le& 
Causes qui ofitfavorihe Vjkctms^emeut successtf du Nmubre de\ 
hvores^ Pai L. C. F. Pltit Radul, Membre de Plnstitut 
de France et de la Lc^on d^Honneur; Bibh^thecaire Ad ni- 
nistrateur perpetuel de la Bibliothcque Mazarine. 1 Vol. 
Paris, 1819. 

T be title of this book has occasioned us some disappointment; 

for it promises much more of general matter tlian actually 
follows: the re^ and tiue object of tlie author being to give 
on account of the Libraries of Fiance—and porticulaily of that 
of. which he is librarian. 

Neither can we join with tliis learned person in bis surpiise 
that the nuniber of libraries and of’ books, to which the French 
public has access, should be greater now than it was SO ye >is 
ago; when we recollect, that twO'fifths of the groat mansuns 
• of Francej^re demolished duiing that period; that goveiii- 
riuent uniKmlly constituted itself the residuary legatee of their 
ruins; ano^hat, after the guillotine had ceased to coin {ballre mo* 
VOL. xxitiv ISO. G8. Bb 
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noie, as Barrere jocosely termed it), those who prosOnred thdr 
heads, lost their property. Some credit howerer is due to 
of the rulers a% in those days, respected literatiir<^ and TO|peii 
its monuments. ^ ^ 

Four principal libraries now exist in Paris; the Kiug*s*^ra- 
ry; that founoed by the cardinal Mazarine; that at §t Ocaie* 
vieve; and that of Uie Arsenal; besides some others belonmin^ 
to particular establishments, and dedicated to special llie 
sum total of volumes to which a public, coAsisdng lOE^nbout 
700,000 persons, has access in Paris, during about five hours 
daily, is ],135,4d7« » 

In the departments of France, the proportion ii^ very diflbr- 
ent: neither does it by anv means follow the ratio of the popula¬ 
tion, or the importance or the towns in which the hhttildi are si¬ 
tuated. Of this we could give examples^ whhdi ptbve that the 
materials were often brought tocher into sirdi 8tr|iMi|^o1ds as 
were ncares||,to the scene of spoliation f Haid have smee been 
distributed with a view to utility, llie atnn total of public libra¬ 
ries in France is 273: that of the TolumeS fh^ contain, as far as 
ascertained, is S,345,287: and thus deducting Paris, 2,219,850 
volumes are open to the daily inspection of twepty-i^ix millions of 
departmental students; that is to say, eleven rciiaers have one vo¬ 
lume; while, in Paris, seven readers have eleven volumes; con¬ 
sequently the balance of volumes is eighteen to one, in favour of 
the capital, against the departments. 

But there is redundant proof in history, that books arc not 
learning, and that learning is not wisdomas well as that the 
houndesl systems of policy and morality have flourished in coun¬ 
tries where DO libraries had been formed. Indeed we might al¬ 
most tsy, that, in a great many cases, collections of books have 
been resorted to, not as the complement, but as the supplement 
of Wisclom; and it is obvious that the same motives may induce 
iDonarchs to form stupendous heaps of volumes, as of other 
things. The Spartaifs had few books. The Romans, when 
they expelled the Tarquins, end long afterwards, had no libra¬ 
ry but the books of the Sybils. There were but few volumes^ 
we suspect, among the Barons who, at llunnamede, com¬ 
pelled King John to sign the British Charter; and when the 
Fripich themselves obtained from their monarch of the same 
name, hb ordinances of 1355—which however were not of 
much use to them—they had not yet opened a Royal library 
to the inspection of the curious. If Imoks were wisdom, 
Asia Minor would have been more civilized than tHje Pelopon¬ 
nesus; and Pergamus would not have found a rfv3>#ven iif ' 
Athens; Rome, under Julius Caesar and Augustus, wpnld have 
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,b^ wiser and more moral than in the days of Niimn, Fabioa, 
Ad *ni<^ city which contained the most renowned li- 

jgwy of antiqnity, waa Hot cither the best oar the wisest of those 
turns; for we find from Quinctilian, that Aleifcandrian volup- 
tttoAness was proverbial; and one of the Ptolemies, in pardcu- 
, lar, treated its inhabitants in a manner which no tyrant could 
have done with impunity, if their wisdom had bedn proportion¬ 
ed to tjl^r 700,000 volumes. 

Wirw infinitely far, however, from insinuating that books 
arc not to mankind; or iKat libraries are establishments 

of which human, happiness should not dread the destruction. 
But, in certain cases, their advantages may be all in specula¬ 
tion ; and they may conduce to purposes widely different fi'om 
those tii^ are nominally devoted. 

One of the ^freat benefits which men liave derived from libra¬ 
ries, and c»dlj^$toin4 t$. dH kinds, is the preservation of many 
precious doCtiJjdhi'dil, thrhegh ages inimical to intellectiial pro¬ 
gress In this*pdillii9!l^ <v|ew, monastic institutions claim a large 
portion of our gratititde; and we must even extend our thanks 
to some of the most detestable sovereigns that ever liave dis¬ 
graced human nethre. As conservatoi les of mental ticasuics 
their value, in times of darkness and barbarity, was incalcul¬ 
able ; und even in those h^ippier days, when men are incited to 
explore new regions of thought, tliey command respect, as de¬ 
pots of methodical and wcll-ordeied references for the research¬ 
es* of the curious. But what in one state of society is invalu<i- 
ble, may at another be worthless; and the progress which the 
world has made, within a very few centuries, has considerably 
reduced the estimation which is due to such establishments. 
We will say more. Such is tbe state of knowledge at this day 
in Europe, that we should be inclined to suspect the nations 
which make the greatest parade of their public libraries, and 
collections of volumes not to be those which have the most 
contributed to civilization. We think it not difficult to demon¬ 
strate this assertion, at least In the case before us. 

The principal event which destroyed the value of great pub¬ 
lic libraries, was that which multiplied their contents end open¬ 
ed the possession of wliat was valuable in them to a, greater 
number of persons. By the invention of Printing, the destruc¬ 
tion of knowledge became less probable; and the mesns ot lite- 
ran^ researches were diffused among classes of men, who never 
before asmred to such occupatious* The two great ends of 
. jbese stmi^ouses of instruedem were therefore more than answer¬ 
ed new process; and it is somewhat remarkable, that it 

dc<!UtTe(Pnt a time when a new inroad of Tartars, more alarm- 
. Bb2 
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In^ pel Imps than any which had preceded thejmi, was tbreaten<* 
iiifT the civilijuition of Europe; and the reflux of leaining, 
the invaded countries, gave greater value to every uioanjP>y 
which It could be pieservcnl, jy 

Mr Petit Kadel gives an enumeration of the number ofl^kB, 
or editions, published m different parts of Eiiiopc, from the time 
when the art of printing was invented, to the end of that cen¬ 
tury. They as follows— 


Before 1500. 


At \onicc 

2789 

l{o>ne 

972 

Pans 

789 

Stidsbourg 

298 

Eondon 

31 

Wt stmmster 

09 

Oxford 

7 

Spain and 1 
Voitugdl f 

126 


At a second period, From J500 te 1596. 
from 1500 to 15J6, Pans - 3056 

they are as follows, Vetuoe - S,*2Z0 


and show no small m 
crease for the time. 


Strashourg • 

liyous 

!C<ondon 

Rest of England 
i and 1 
Portugal J 
Oacou 

ConstanUn(>|>]e 


‘mzo 

1021 

997 

198 

108 


Tlie art of pi biting is certainlj, of all in'ventions, that which 
nations v^ould cluiish the most, in pioportima to their civili/i- 
tion • And 3 et the diffci ciice between the number of books print¬ 
ed in England and in hiance, at the periods now mentioin I, 
l>clongs not so much to the general pi ogress and state of the two 
<ountries, as to the special ciicmnslnices of these particular pc- 
iiods. It IS tiue that England did not cntei so early upoa the 
caieer of social impiovcneut as Frnnce; and the causes aie 
obvious. The advantages which N ituro h'ld bestowed upon 
the latter country, exempted her inhibitiits fioni stveie la- 
botu’, and gave them greater leisuie to floik togetlni; a'd 
thus to begin, the foundation of tut cisv mtcrcouise which is 
adv intageous to the Arst rudimenS o* ^ t ^ty. Fiante, too, lay 
noaier to the centre from which leiimnj ind the a»*ts weie 
spiead ovei Europe; ml the diicct 10 ul they must tike to 
Lt gland, was tlaough hti dmimims. Bit, ioi these leasons 
—^particularU the formei—^tUe civil /niorj of England is at 
this day of a higher oidei. Jt is the resnb ol inoic indent 110- 
cesaity. Men are tbeie drawn togcthei b} the i»op« if solid ad¬ 
vantages, which, though they do not operate so only as gicga- 
iious instincts, 01 the prospect ot mere plcasuic, vet when once 
they arc perceived and apprec lated, are moie bin hn^ atld^more 
powerful; and the advantage which France un Jonbi^ld<|y had in 
the bejpnning, is now more than comp ms itc d b} ilio*suj«fiar de- 
velapment of intellect, which has long since been oui innentance. 
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Jt wouW be difficult to say at what precise momcnf we began 
t^jalce a decided lead in the concerns of mind; especially as, 
•IMfmost other things, this too has had its vicissitudes. In 
• t¥e1|bno of Alfied, we were }irobably wiser and bettor than the 
FrenHi, or great a prince never would have conAded to the 
jmost unlettered among us, the duty of reciprocally sitting in 
judgment upon each other; a right which no French monarch 
ever thought bestowing upon his people, and which bis peo¬ 
ple ne^ thought of exercising or demanding. During tlie 
civil and Religious wars of that cowntiy, and tlie long train of 
perAdy and cruelty which accon^nied them, we again had a 
vast ami decided superiority. Wieij York and Lancaster drew 
Airth thdr battles in England, France perhaps took a mo¬ 
mentary lead. Bu1„ at the Reformation, we ^ain became su¬ 
perior; and, widi the exo^Aion of the most frenetic moments 
of our Arst revoluthai, hiwe never 'derogated for a single in¬ 
stant since that timn* TIn* of Louis the XlVth was In¬ 
deed a brilliant epodia mr France; and still more so for her 
monarch. Il was «||| age of glory, of splendour, of luxury,— 
of any thing but national wisdom: And il stood the more 
prominent, because it was not precedetl or followed by any 
thing that can be conijiared to if. The oven tenor ot oui con¬ 
stant pace has carried us farther in a wider road; and while 
we persevere in the same track, with as lew interiuptions to our 
general progress in political wisdom, in science, in liteiature, in 
tlie useful arts, as we have done for more tlian a century, our 
boast shall be, tiiat we have no Siccle dc Louis XIV. to be vain 
of; and, still more, our pride shall be, that of that, or any sin¬ 
gle age, we should think it humiliating to boast at all. 

It did so liappen, that the epoefaas which Mr Petit Radel 
mentions, immediately followed the most disastrous period Eng¬ 
land ever knew; our ci^il w’ars of York and Lancaster; wars 
undertaken for the advantage of one or other of two families, to 
choose between wlioni w'as not really w'oilh one single battle to 
the country; from which no portion of the nation expected to 
derive thp slightest bencAl; in which the name of liberty was 
never uttered; whicli had no object but to decide whether Eng* 
land was to be go\ei ned by a fool or a profligate; by the terma- 
gancy of IMnrgnrcl, or the nejmtism of Lady Elizabeth Wc^- 
ville; ond which form the most lasting and unavailing delirium 
that ever adlicted thit* nation. The misfortunes of France, on 
tliecontiar^ were relieved about the middle of llie 15th cen- 
-by |t|fe wise and vigorous reign of Chailes the Vllth, 
'^ring'^wbiCTi foreign invasion was repelled, and domestic 
discontent quieted. His successor, Louis Xltli, though a 
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tyrant, was not so hostile* to learning as moat of his kind. 
The protection he showed to the philosophers of 60 ^ 
the Nominalists and the Realists, sudh as they were; the esti j^ » 
tion in which Philip dc Comines was held; the establishme^^ . 
posts, are proofs that his reign was favourable to intellects In 
the same epocha are included Anne de Beaujeu; Charles Vllldi; 
stUl more, Louis Xllth; and, more than all, 20 years of Fran-* 
cis Ist. The end of the 15th, and the beginning of the 16th 
century, were more propitious in France, mini in England, to 
mental improvement; and the art of prinUng^. could not have 
been presented to the two countries, at a was 

more likely to be honoured^ in t)^ former, and ni^l^ti^in the 
latter, than those which our author ape(|3im. ^ ^e first 
volumes, however, which were ^l^ow» tja the ootgt ^ Louis 
Xlth, were suppo^d to he the wkchcraft« and poor 

Faust, the German printer, was neat' hahig burned as a 
conjurer—because all the dots in were alike. It 

was in the presence of this court, t0^ ‘ihik Margaret of Scot¬ 
land, first wife of Louis Xlth, who aftera^ds died by poison, 
impressed (such was the respect paid to liters) what Wieland 
would call a metaphysical kiss, upon the lips of the ugliest 
man in France, Alain Chartier, Secretary of State to the King, 
whom she one day found asleep, as a recompense for the sweet 
things they uttered. 

But, whatever may have been the superiority of the French 
press, in those days, things are now very dimrent; and the 
only advantage which France can justly claim at (his hour, 
with regard to books and all that is derived from them, is the 
possession of the richest public library in existence; of one im¬ 
mense depot, containing a greater number of valuable works 
and manuscripts, than can be found collected together in any 
single building or establishment. To every other pretension 
the French may urge, we must dispute their tide. 

In a former article we endeavoured to give a ske|ch of the 
French mind, drawn after the state of National Industry in that 
country. Such, certainly, is the widest view which can be taken, 
of the subject; for, in the productions of industry, every man 
is interested, anil exercises, in some respect, a legislative in- 
fiiliBDcc. We shall now attempt a similar picture, deduced from 
whsk is usually called a higher province of intellect, the com¬ 
parative state of Science in ihe two countries; and we shall mi- 
deavour to found our conclusions upon a wider basis than that 
which is afforded, merely, by the present moment. \Th^ plan, 
we shall adopt, is to consider science under the d0&bR!^pecl(;‘ ^ 
of depth and of diffusion; that is to say, we shall ^xamine^ 
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according to the history of each science, is/, in which of 
dl^wo countries it has made the greatest progress, and in 
its development has been maikcd with the v^idet>t views 

,_le profoumWt*thought; and, 2^/, among the population 

of wnicdi nation, are more generally diifused the results of those 
•c^ensive views and profound thoughts—together with such a 
general knowledge of science, as contributes to enlighten and 
improve maukind, and furnish useful stoies for meditation and 


The Itote of knowledge in France is so different from all 
that Englishmen ore in the habit of coiilemplatiug at home, 
that no Just estimate can be ma|^ of it by any one who decides 
acconiing to British rules.; and this may be adduced as one, 
among many instances, of the errors which arise from the very 
natural, but very defective practice, of judging of others by 
ourselves. In the dne arts,« in the exact sciences, and in many 
branches of human knowing, the French unquestionably rank 
very high among nOdstm ; and the reputation which they justly 
hold is above the reach of envy or detraction. While we ac¬ 
cede to this, however, there are two points which wc must al¬ 
lege against them; Is/, that in the political and moral sciences, 
as well as in some other branches of knowledge, they have not 
advanced in the same proportion; and, 2d/y, that the mass of 
general instruction diffused throughout the population of every 
rank, bears no ratio to the eclat which suirounds a smalbnum- 
ber of individuals, in the higher and more brilliant, but less 
important walks of science. 

As to their inferiority in the Moral and Political sciences, lit¬ 
tle more is necessary than to read their history, to be^convinc¬ 
ed of it; and further proof may be found in ^1 the details of 
their philosophy and literature. Of whatever has been said 
and written nipon this subject, in that country, the general cha¬ 
racteristic is a deficiency in extensive views of human nature, 
in profound investigation of the heart, portrayed in all its 
strongest feelings and multitudinous bearings. Ingenuity in 
discovering unexpected glimpses, and superficial coincidence 
in the ordinary relations of life, they assuredly possess in an emi¬ 
nent degree; hut these arc not sufficient for the great purposes 
cS polity and government. On the contrary, tliey tend to 
tract the mind, by giving importance to incidents too insignifi¬ 
cant to have an extensive infiiicnce upon the gieat interests of so¬ 
ciety. It is, upon the most comprehensive view of the nature of 
' IPftu ^at lb*e whole science of government depends; and, with- 
"^Suf it^*rto Ifystem, applicable at once to his imperfections and 
his virtues none which holds the just medium between his good 
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and evil propetisitie®, can be founded. It is not Uion to bf 
wrnidoreil at, that after so many centuries of inatlenlion to tfa^ 
qn.ihtics which mlcfht have fitt^ them for a better and a ngp^r 
Jot, the French, when on a sudden they began to spetwale.* 
upon revolutions, should lose sight of tne conditions vrithout 
which all such schemes must ever prove destructive to practi¬ 
cable freedom. 

If the authors who have spccuhtecl upon the philosophy of 
man, in the two countries, be compared, as well as those who 
have given active rcpre«.entntjons of him in the drama, and in 
fictitious history, the same charaCitenstic prevalfe-»««tbe tame want 
of acquaintance with the great siKrings of action---anii the same 
exclusive attention to the affections of conventiofi, and the eti¬ 
quette of passion. Human philosophy, the theory of the sen¬ 
tient creature, are among the thin^ which their authors have 
the least studied, and their public Ihe least inquired about, and 
the nation the least understood. 

As to sound speculations upon the undei^tanding, the phi- 

losophcis of France have always been deficient, not merely 

ill original mattei, but even in acquaintance with what has 

been doing in neighbouring nations. Voltaire disemered F.ng- 

land ; and not a little astonished his countrymen, when he 

told them that the natives of thi'i island could do something 

better than cut off the head', of ihoir kings and the tails of their 

horsed. It was he who intioduced to the acquaintance of the 

French, Shakespeare, Bacon, Locke, Newton, and almost all 

the writers of Britain : and it would be difficult to mention nnv 

• 

one mental philosopher of France, who, since the return of 
Voltaire,* has risen to respectable eminence, and lias not taken 
all his leading ideas from Biitish authors. Thus the two mot.t 
important branches of human knowledge, those which arc the 
ultimate aim of every other science, and which the most direct¬ 
ly tend to the happiness of the species, are the most neglected 
by the nation which claims exclusive civilization. We sliall 
take a future opportunity for returning to this part of onr sub¬ 
ject, and proceed to consider some hianthes of knowledge in 
which the French may found a juslcr title to nvality with Bri¬ 
tain. 

The mathematical, physical, and natural sciences, are those 
which the French particulnily cultivate. In tlie pure mathe¬ 
matics, indeed, which of late years have been tlie most brilliant 
of all the sciences in France, we aie ready to allow a temporary 
but a dec-ided superiority over Britain. It m.ay appear strange 
tliat a nation so little busied with profound or ahsti act fflougm,*^ 
should excel in a study so cniiucntly abstruse. But mcta|niy- 
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sllial.aDd algi^raical abstraction are operations of mind so dtf- 
jRs^t. that one cannot wdl comprehend by what accident they 
e^^were confounded. The objects of metaphysical specula- 
the immaterial properties of an immaterial being, in- 
tangibli even when concrete, demonstrable only as far ns pro¬ 
bability can reach, and incapable of any emblematic representa- 
tTon.. But mathematical inquiries arc, for the most part, direct¬ 
ed to sensible objects. In geometry, these objects are absolute¬ 
ly .tangible. In pure mathematics, they are magnitudes. In 
mixed madtematica, ^ey are either facts derived from actual 
experiment^ or hypothecs assumed upon analogy. 4 ^ But m every 
case, evendisengaged from matter, they cannot just¬ 
ly be catlap j^aumraet; fer t£e^»^^mderstanding con^siders them, in 
tlieir convet^onal r^reeientadvhs, a line, an angle, an .r, or a 

with as IH^ r^^ara to absti'action, as if the subject, together 
with hs propeities, was abso^tely submitted to mensuration. 
To this species of abstpsetkm the French mind is not unapt; 
and tlic rigor of mathematical demonstration may form an a- 
musing episode, in the midst of great usual laxity of ratiocina¬ 
tion. 

The superiority of the French in this science, however, is 
not ancient; neither do they, at this moment, so far surpass lis, 
as we, in the very long account of a general balance, would be 
found to have surpassed them. One of the earliest European 
mathematicians was tiie venerable Bede. Alcuin gave lessons 
in this science to Charlemagne. In the 13th century, Sacro- 
bosco, or plain John Holywcod, a native of Yorkshire, was 
professor of mathematics in Paris. Since that time, let the fol¬ 
lowing English mathematicians, and their discoveries—Roger 
Bacon, Lord Bacon, Lord Napier (logarithms), Briggs (ditto 
improved), Harris, Harriot, Lord Brounker (continued frac¬ 
tions), Wallis (arithmetic of infinites), , 1 . and D. Gregory, Bar- 
row, Hooke, Harastead (fixed stars), Newton, Bradley (aber¬ 
ration of stars) Hadley, TuyJor (increments, liis fundamental 
theorem), JSanderson, M‘Laurin, Simpson, W’alinlcy, Collins, 
Robins, Landen (residual analysis). Waring, Atwood, Maske- 
lyiie, &c. be compared with the following French laathemati- 
cians, and their disct>vcries—Cardan, Victa, lies Cartes, Gas¬ 
sendi, Fermat (de mux. et min. theory of numbers), Pascal 
(probabilities), D. J. and F. Cassini, jLa Hire, Clairaulti N. 
and D 'Bernoulli, La Caille, Bouquet, Jacquiers, Lo Seur, 
Maupertuis,. Ricard, Condamine^ D’Alembert, &c.—and an 
• ynmej^e preponderance will appear in the depth and conipre- 
of the views and methods discovered in this country. 
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Since the era which may justly be called the matbemadeal age 
of Newton, we have rather remained in the inaction iSto 
which our admiration of hU stupendous mind had plunggfli^; 
and the French, particularly when the name of La a 

Piedmontese is added, could produce a longer I'st of recent ma* 
thematical discovery's than we could. A reproach, indeed, hw 
been made to them, that they have indulged too much in tHe 
metaphysics of analysis, and surrounded it with too many diffi* 
culties. But this is a dangerous principle in science. What¬ 
ever is powerlul must be difficult to wield | andi^ by bolder 
methods, new^ truths are attained, or older systems finally ad¬ 
mitted or rgected, tlie world mnst not complain of the time or 
labour which they cost. It must be stated, howevei^ that the 
methods by which the modem French matbemaddans have ad¬ 
vanced, are of Newtonian invention, and among the gradual ef* 
lorts ot the mind of man. We are far from admiuing either 
that the improvements of La Grange, La Place, &c. bear any 
thing like the ratio to Newton, which Newton bmre to all his 
predecessors. 

Astronomy is so nearly connected with Mathynadcs, that we 
have put, under that head, many names which might be insert¬ 
ed here. Beside the greater vigour of reflexion wnich is a part 
of our temperament, and a more inquisitive spirit for great re¬ 
searches, as islanders we have always had the additional stimu¬ 
lus of more extensive navigation, waiiike, commercial, social, 
scientific; and we have always maintained a decide^ superiority, 
by wider views of astronomical phenomena and systems, even 
more than by the detached facts and observations we have add¬ 
ed. Much as we excel die French in the long balance of ma¬ 
thematical discovery, we should say, that, in the vast concep¬ 
tions of the heavenly bodies, we have a still more decided supe- 
udority. We are reiwy to abstract all that Newton has done; 
the fact and theory of gravitadon; the laws of motion of the 
heavenly bodies; the mathematical refutation of the vortices of 
Des Cartes, &c.; and we that the French cannot produce 
any discoveries of theirs comparable to the following—the first 
which occur to us upon a h‘isty recollection;—aberration; the 
changes of positii n whicii have taken place among the stars 
called fixed; the ievolutions of some round others, now well 
ascertained; the measurement of the diameters of some^ not 
long since deemed impossible; the translation of our solar sys¬ 
tem through absolute space, demonstrated by observation, alter 
lieing long suspected, upon one of the great general ide;^ en- • 
turely English, which elevate the whole human mind-i* 
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* ]a^o>» ^vpartS‘Of lirliush jjare free to move or to be at rest^ 
tvhielf fife govern^ by the ugui^ laws of gravitation, the 
l||l|tti^-that any one of them is in motion, the others canned 
If^llHlyiuiescent*' We might add, too, all that relates to 
donjaSIBfU coloured stars, &c* 

In .dptics we have a like superiority. One of the earliest 
vwrks published on this science, since the revival of letters, was 
^ Peecam, archbishop of Ointerbury, contemporary of Roger 
^con» The first notable French optician w^is Des Cartes, to 
whom it belongs to have explained the laws of refraction, upon 
plain mochatiical principles $ tc|^ have bixjuglu: Dioptrics into die 
form of a science^ and have odded much to the speculations 
of A. de on the rainboiv* This philoso];)ker, however, 

was not satisfi^, with what vea^y belonged to him, but took 
possession of th|if discoveries of Snellius, whose papers, as Huy- 
ghens solemnly deriai^ his own positive knowledge, Des 
Cartes had rummaged; and whose law of reflexion and refrao 
tiem having'^len into one of the Frenchman’s vortices, he 
brought to light again, in somewhat an ritered form, as the re¬ 
sult of his own researches. From Des Cartes till Mai us, the 
French made no leadii^ disooveiy in Optics; yet that period 
includes the most remarkable progress of this science. They 
do, indeed, efrim Mr Dolland as a Frenchman. This requires 
a few observations t and we must again say, that w'e wish some 
general law were fixed, about this kind of national property; 
and a treaty made to assign discoveries and inventions .to 
the countries either where their authors were born, or where 
they reside. In the present anarchy, the French rest their 
claims upon both of tliese gi ounds, and carry it down to genera¬ 
tion after generation. Now John Dolland, of achromatic me¬ 
mory, was bom January lOtii, 1706, in, Spitalfields, fif Norman 
Protestant refugee, parents; consequently^ as he w'ould have 
been liable to be hanged, and that without the privilege of a 
jury de medietate liugtmt had he been taken in arms against 
England, we cannot give him up to any claim from Fiance. ■ 
He was a true-born Briton; and we are proud of him. But, 
let us suppose that he was born in France; we assert that the 
most disastrous principle—unless reciprocity be excluded—whic^ 
the Frendi could.advance, would be the very one now in qu^ 
tion; tfaougli it certainly is the true and fair principle upon wnich 
justice should be distributed; for, of the persons already named 
in this article, they would lose Cardan, Dom. Cassini, the Ber- 
, v ipulli j ayLa Grange, and Berthollet; while, of our much longer 
>HSSr*{lie only names about which a doubt could be raised aie. 
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Herschel, aTsulgect of the King of Great Britain, tbongh^( 5 lf: 
a Briton bom; and Black, wHa^e father was a British ^nie* 
merchant, resident at Bourdcaux, where his son was bomJhil* 
deed, but where he did not end the years of his chiljfBiobi},' 
being si'nt to his father’s native town, Belfast, for the ^Orpoee 
of receivinfr a British education. Dom. Cassini was not nati^- 
ralized in France till he had attained the age of *S. We ‘have 
looked over the names of persons celebrated at <lilierent times 
in both countries, and in various departments of intellect; and 
we have found, that the number of foreigner who have contri- 
buted to the glory of France, and who have^” ihveblrisequence 
thereof, I)een received into th? bosoni of that counti^y, and 
claimed as its, own, is about live times as gseat as that of 
such foreigners in England. In this calculation are included 
two Frenchmen, to whom our Countrv is at this moment in¬ 
debted, Mons. Didot, who has established a manufactory of, 
paper of indefinite length; and, much more, Mons. Brunei, 
whose block machinery is one of the wonders of our naval ar¬ 
senals. W’e know the French will attribute this to their ame* 
nity lo strjujgrrs; but we could refute this argument by oar 
much more extensive and enlightened hospitality and benevo¬ 
lence, so often and so largely exercised, without hope of benc^t 
or return. 

The discovery of Malus is certainly very meritorious; but 
what lie lias to.rmed pf/larizaiiont was at least susT)<*cte^l by 
gliens long since; and Dr Higgins, in his Essay on Eighty 
maintains that the polarity of all parts of mutter va^es in the 
different arcs of each atom. To Malus we can oppose Dr Her- 
schd; and to the French corps de reserve we can bring up 
Brewster, Dalton, Leslie, Wdlaston, Yoinig, &c. over whom 
it would not be easy for the world combined to obtain a victory 
,at this moment. 

The accusation brought against Des Cartes by Huyghens re¬ 
lative to the pa])ers of Siiellius, reminds us of another instance 
of plagiarism in the same philosoplier. Sir (Charles Cavendish 
shewed RoHcrval Harriot’s algebra, from which Des Cartes 
lia<l stolen the method of placing all the terms of an equsAlon 
on one side, nnd making them = 0; and, upon further exa¬ 
mination, it was found, that he owed many of -his discoveries in 
algebra to the same source. 

The names which could be brouglit forward, in France, as 
having contributed to the advancement of tlie sciences, com¬ 
prised under the general title of Natural Philosophy, ai^wonr * 
derfuily few; and the discoveries made by French "philosopKeri^ 
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in this branch, are n^, not very generally in the first or- 
iiffjof iinj^rtance. Pes'Cartes, Pascal j llBaumur, are no 
'brilliant exceptions: But what a host ot* overpowering 
jbcl facts xnignt we not oppose to them !—Gilbert, two 
BactTul^ Boyle, Hooke, Newton, Halley, Gray, Hawkesbee, 
Holland, Hutton, Friestloy, ike, 

^In Natural History, the French possess a host in the name of 
Bu^n, w'ho, witii considerable defects as a philosopher, yet 
ranks very high us a poetical thinker, and an eloquent dis- 
CDurser upon the, works of Nature. But when he came to ge- 
ncralilies, he'i^ow^ the usual failings of his country intellect; 
and drew most'rash and hasty'conclunions from limited premi'- 
ses. His ivorks, however, will always be a favourite study of 
tiiose who take delight in adequate representations of the won¬ 
ders of the universe. 

A branch of natural history which the French have altoge¬ 
ther raised to the rardi of a mathematical science, and which, 
ill this point of view,, is in a great measure tlieir own, is Mine¬ 
ralogy; or, in a more restricted sense, Crj'stallography. They 
were not indeed the firi^ who discovered the tendency of certain 
ininerals, always to assupis regular forms; but Koine do Lisle, 
and infinitely more the Abbe Haiiy, have deduced trom this 
property such an admirable series of laws, so bcautii'ul a sys¬ 
tem of nature, that any previous kiunvledge which oihers may 
have bad of tlie mere leading iiact, dcies not in the least dimi¬ 
nish their glory. In England, we have not achieved any thing 
comparable to the immense crystallographic iaboms of the Ab¬ 
be Haiiy; but, wotwithstanding the pompousi establishments lor 
diffusing mineialogical kiiowiedgc in France, and the very inag- 
iiiucent cabinet at the King’s garden' in Paris, witli many other 
public cbUections, an acquaintance with minerals is mucK inore 
common in Britain. We defy the French, in all their inine- 
ruiogical annals, to produce such an example of zeal, talent, 
a^id public spirit, as the single geological society of London has 
evinced, duting the tew years it has exusted—and such a mass 
of taels and-observations as it lias communicated to the world 
wiihui so hhori a period. If we w-ere indineirto iollow' the ex- 
ample.oflhe FreiK'h, we slumld claim the labours oi the Counts 
de BoUruon as ours, lor they were perlbjnnctl uiicl pubfi&hed in 
London., * 

Is it liecause Botany is one of tlie sciences which demands the 
S’naUest rai'ge of iiitcllccu that the Freud) have, in;.do thein- 
iijpXl* cous^cuous in it than in otliers—r-and may ah- 

Im a superiority over England! Thcugli 1’y iu 
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England, and Tournafort in France, wetfe- rivals, we conl^^ot 
name any British botanists who could be compared with the 
Jusi»ietts, all of whom have made themselves iliustrioub the 
sagacity they have shown in botanical researches. In Vi^gefc(djle 
Statics, indeed, we have Hales, a translation of whom was the 
first work of In Zoology, we cannot say that the ba¬ 

lance inclines very ponderously either to the English or the 
French siife. Ih Comparative Anatomy the French have at this 
moment Cuvier, to whom we carmot find a rival in thb cotin- 
try; and the science was in a great measure cyreated by Dau- 
benton and Bufibn. 

In the anatomy and functions of the human firame, the French 
could not produce any discovery, or combination of discoveries 
to be compared to the single fact which Harvey first demonstrat¬ 
ed, and elucidated in all its points the circulation of the blood; 
and to which very little has been added since his time, 1688. 
Notwithstanding this however, the perawis employed in the 
art of hetding, particularly in the operative branches generally 
possess a com}ictcut knowledge of the structure of the human 
frame. In considering surgery and medicine, many persons 
have characterized them by ({ualities which wc do not think ap¬ 
propriate. Thus the former has been styled a more positive 
science, while the latter has been deemed hypothelicsd. It is 
true that medicine is o conjectural branch oi knowledge, deci¬ 
ding, something like the court of Chancer}', upon precedents. 
Like the court of Chancery too, its practitioners have less of 
positive law to guide them, and, m tlteir conclusions, are left 
more to their own sagacity, than in surgerj', or the King*!* 
Bench. But the conjectures of physicians, ns of chancery law¬ 
yers, must pass through severe tr^s, and dually be judged by 
consequences; and a greater exercise of sagacity is requisite to 
extricate them from the possible errors which surround them, 
than when they can lean on the absolute letter. The men whose 
names will reach the farthest to posterity as legists in this coun- 
tr}', have all been more versed in the proceedings of Chancery, 
tlian of any other court; and the chancellor, not merely as 
pilMident of the peers, but because his business is to judge ac¬ 
cording to the gre.at principles of equity, rather disn by what 
local wadts have substituted tor general justice, is always con¬ 
sidered as the first law officer of the kingdom. Id the same 
manner the physician must extend his views, not to what his 
eye can see, but to what his mind can reach. The better part 
of genius to him is sagacity; and this must be his.day 
commodity. In whatever community acuteness, promptnesr^ 

4 
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and accuracv of observatioii are predominant, tliere also, cateris 
will be the greatest number of eminent physicians* 
Surgery also has its conjectural as well as its operative 
^{2fli^,«The former is something like medicine, and requires its 
portlpnV)f sagacity. The other certainly cannot proceed with* 
out some intdlect; but the picture of an operative surgeon is 
tllhs drawn by Celsus. * He must not be too old, his hand must 

* not shake, he must be ambidexter, his sight must be clear and 

* penetrating, his mind pitile&s {immisertcors)^ and he must 1^ 

* needless the screams of his padent. * The only mention 
made of mind in all dits, is that it should be pitiless. Now it 
would be a strong argument in favour of what we advance upon 
the state of intellect in England and France, if the histoiy of 
these branches of knowledge should demonstrate that the only 
one in which the French can claim a superiority, is that in which 
ambidexterity and the pitiless mind are the chief ingredients. 

In 1271 Pitard estamished the college of sui^cons in France; 
but the father of improved French surgery is Ambroise Parti, 
a man of extraordinary genius, and, on that account, saved 
by the King himself, Charles IX., from the massacre of St Bar¬ 
tholomew. His mere presence in a besieged tovtn made the 
inhabitants as intrepid as if they were invulnerable. His dis¬ 
coveries and observations on tlie modes of operating aj’e innu¬ 
merable and invaluable. To him succeeded Housset, Guilie- 
meau, Covillai'd, Cabrol, Habicat: and about the same time 
Wiseman and Harvey flourished in England. In the 17th cen¬ 
tury surgery declined in France, and under Louis XLV. it was 
In a degraded state. In the last century. Petit gave new life to 
this study; and his principal cooperator was Dessault. In the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Surgery, may be found a 
list of celel>rated names, amounting to near twenty, among 
which arc Bordenavo, Le Cat, I<e Dran, Fabre, Faye, Fou- 
bert, Lassus, Livret, Louis, Peyrihle, Sabatier, Verdier, &c.; 
Now though it is difficult to decide upon the manual mci it of 
an operatwfi, which is transient, we will give up this to the 
French. But we will maintain, tlmt the weitimgs of the Eng¬ 
lish surgeons taken in toto^ contain much more comprehen¬ 
sive, just, and' philosophical views of their subjects, and forjti^ 
a more complete body of science, than thobc of the French 
authors; and the world would sustain a greater loss by die 
destruction of the former, than of the latter. Within the last 
30 years the operative part of surgery, in which we had been 
m^t^edcienti has made prodigious advances in Eiig- 
JanH fimd we should not hesitate to say that, at this moment, 
PVance docs not possess one single operating surgeon, equal in 
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meiit to many whom <we could uame in ,itricaiii; and, if we 
were to eatimeiate the coubuliing gnrfjoqpti in this couutr\, 
whoee opiniom are of higher value tlian ttoy in France, we 
ahi>uid eweil our list to an unconscionable The 

the reputation ot French surgery always, stood too high .with re- 
gitrd to tt'c ratiocinative part; and, at this moment, the manual 
part IS too Uittch indebted ibr its fame to the memory of, Api- 
broUe Pare, and Bo the operative skill of Frere, Cornie and 
bault» In both we are now sianetior; but still moic in consults* 
tion than in luanipuiation. We spare our readers the catalogue 
of namog which might be euiimernted on eith|^. One of 
the modern iiiventiona of French surgery, is wh#t Mr Larrey 
hag introduced into military medicine under the name of amtiu- 
laiue^ but which unibrtanirteiu for his pretepsioiae td ori^nality 
was thus described, some eignty years agq, 1^ Banhy sergeant 
surgeon to our George the Second, ii&Bn he accompanied in 
hib German wars. ‘ When the army isl forming for an eng igc* 

* ment, let tlie surgeons widi their respective mates, of the 
< three or four regiments that are posted near each other, collect 

* theinsr‘lves into a body, (the same me^od being ol^crved 

* throughout the line), and twe their station in the rear acoord- 

* ding to the command of the general. Here let the wounded 

* be put under immediate care and management. By this means 

* they will be enabled mutually to assist each other, and to per- 

* form with more exactness and despatch: ’i.-*and he concludes by 

painting the su0erings of. the wounded, who with large lat^rat- 
ed wouuds and bleeding arteries and fiactured Uiub^ were car¬ 
ried to a distance, as in the usual method. on Oun-iJwt 

WoundSy p. S3.} 

In tile other branch of Therapeutics, and which we deem to 
be the highest, the English have at all rimes been^ superior. 
The ignorance of French physician^ always has been missive; 
and even those who have read and written upon the sulyee^ |«re 
little skilful in the practice. The origin of this supetioriliy we 
conceive to be the same which has acted upon our whole mhtd; 
and, given it a greater reach of thought, and a wider of 

combination. Whut has particulaily turned tbatmintiM the 
channel of medical iiiquiiics, Is the uncertainty of ^ut; dfipate, 
which exposes ns to a greater variety of tUseases, and^lpw'ers 
the general average of health in this country; while t^^aisor- 
ders which fall under the cognisance of surgery are^ inrpait, 
prodiiceil by accidents imiepenefeRt of climate , From thes^ too 
has resulted another cause, which has net a little 
advance the study of medicine. Its practitioners, as bcnl^mdre < 
neccssaty lieic, arc upon a more dignified footing than ip any 
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other part of £««p»: m raaiik th^ hwre precedmef e£ m 
8ejq[taire : in eatimaipMi lliey are oonudercd'iiw gentieixMtn: 

of lepraiMfi ’iW tolwt, they are resp^stcd. Ther^fMBTf- 
'e&n ^to whom we Ay Ihk* aid in the diead aJtertlMtlve of life 404 
death, honouved» aa he diould be, by our eeteein, whUe 
Judde in his hnnde the web of our htie, ia not, dl»e momeHA afW- 
ihucds, discardc<I, and thrown into the wortidess lumber of eo* 
0Eil^, Bi> in France. Uddmr tbeae drcumstances, it k dear, 
» fHori^ that the medM MSHMOhi undjnrofeision cannot any 
wh^ etand mp^ii^so l|ir «lbotip^aii<# Bn|thin4. 
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haps^siipeilw^* to ^re^^ch .physicians,, ag? 

at whichl is little mqriO 

than :ria 4 JiOiif>^#>} 3 yfic.ism.;f. ^^iit-rnsvy bc^sajid, i#;«vary ^ciepcir 
not ^ap^dQinonMi^'atioil^ vaducccl pi^iictice. JBill' 

th^ |H»lri^c^H^#' iaU.these 4 s»uM^;hjen aucli consi^tancy is givon tp 
tha,i(:ationa’iVa'i^t(ptii^ s«|)€;r 8 e(ie the mer-e cinpvrical. This 
is 1 ^ work^^ sagacit}’:; aiul thi|.<hiiwnat the 

In prs^ifCsindoecI, w^ 

to.h%¥«?in^4ft*f sil^^^^»J^ partitioi?,;v^|jtb the,sEiieinfe^i 
, th«.:ariiless„w^^ W ^^^cept ih%^ 

ratiopaiei^o oiirselves. * . 

stale in M?hiw inenf^Jho-wi^^ff h for. they 

have th«;orifes wHhOBt|Sh&o^phy-^ 5 aP!f ^ placeL,i(^We.^ey'are' 
iijost inefficient » .' 'f.. . 

It is not so mitoh . 

hition oi'iTicdiesi^ieS) thatl tj^ ar^li^^^iept* 

The 4 ffi’ereiK: 0 .be^wi?fen>the,English,and F^^ach ipod^f^jpjlac- 
tice^ has been thusi The Eh^l^^phy***, 

sitian kills his .pfttiept?!;,Thp iF^ench physician lets hiiii. idte. 
Thi 8 ,«ay.iT.>g. laayibe ip thP same rank with the variofta an- 

tigakwcal apliojrisroa, of p^pns '^ho gnimblieit ]b«cwR!e |>hysi- 
cians have pojt^, ,.yfit;a»bpertcd the laws Pf na^e,.: and restored 
antedil^vipp Iftpg^^ty. But let. a pttjppriifat b@ eslabfifthi^d hftr > 
iwefeh Mm <^¥^dly of health and Mcknesadpft^ ifpyld 
be ’how many disorders have a fai^Mlpitdeiiqir^i^ h^j . 

Tnaas^-pf.thew arc, l^nhe laws of pature» land phiishk 

Provide# ha» assigned to human.e?ti 8 tepj£}p,^‘b^pdMWfdPh ^ 

of. any but.supernatural aid and how paapy^p^ihe rhipps^,,, 

by enlightened medieMi^?ossistanee:;>^and, front,tlKsmvd^ 

the.mean terHii which the science ^.i|^cinc 139 ^ 

expected to sKld to;the :esteotishei^<»ilin iihih l!ies;de^tJed*i?fft/.> 

and wc are convinced it would .'oedptotely little.; ,Ther|}^ 0 ^ ^r; 

of, life at which ,man has the'^rgfcfjpUty of th^,^ftat€st,fHI 0 hli|rr; 

of years'to. come, is the age!of,3|^.^fi!iiow weareirationfdlyi®^^ 

vinced that. aU themedW men ht^ve ow 

ed, nay, :^i<h thetCreator .ev^ will ^Iqw them 

coidd not wid 1 -^^Odth pajt to th^ peri^,and make i^ i^^tpad 

ofM yeap,'^^ years and one month ^that is t 0 » 8 ay, the^hl^urm 

ofSPicine have not made, and cannot makes P 

dSfc'to the :mcan term of lifeV How,muwk^<h*t 

m&h hasiscen oddetl in EnglntS, 5 i 0 ^ihpw ani 

we cannot f>rete)rid 

vance the former,^ whether 

\he proportion of ijjdivkhial; 

l eal advantage of medicine) to bi' 1 |iiiSnitely greater. 
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-p^3C1i4*^Ma!^a'‘J^s3Tca^ cif the French'fe very limited; btdi 
su<!}» its coiiteMi 'more ttieirtal wokb! -tbAn the 


ypose .tho rerytitiittfiS* of some substances’tv^fe Ideedly. They 
\^Th to kno^'Mt Jtttlc*, hd>o» of the Opposit€f'qkaUtie& of one 
epttre class ttf V^medlds which, in one p^opHitibn, 'excite, and, 
iii'flttpiher, d«^re8S J wid of the t^deniy-Whic^t ^particalarinc- 
to paHic4ilah’Oiil[^i^;^<;^S^Jr^^ The language 
df^^wia} is al^getb^'Tea Whips the 

blood ffe*;:^c!fi^oboranfesf into 

thd'body; baiht bf Wh'i^M%ienh^ii&^ityt?^'crispe(j''i4^i^^ and 
this is tlhe' ds-'Freiliali adihifs such 

sparing use of tropes present w^hen 

the'lvf0ldi’ft^i^'feij^dthy ordei^^^^ a pa- 
tieiit^' whb had iabotih'^iiftideir'aii ’seven months, * du 

th4'de4bt^F,''4^ Poaudefiearadahs PeaU.* 
Thefjpesult' of k cohsuitatiOn Of ^hte ^mliteht 'l^risian practi- 
tiori^sp’ill lftl8, W^ls to order iheir'^atioiit-to suck the dried 
sldit of tfn* Egyptiah nsS. A physa^an told a rheumatic lady, 
that bW ifln^sss procaedeclrfroitf not kavitijg' beea pa^g't'c at 
hdf Jlafltlyifi^inj-iuhSgr youngest chiitlbehigthdnaj^diSIJ;' Wo 
h«^' feh*ywitr cotis#il‘ de . famine, presided by ‘the ’femily TEs- 
ciilaphis^ itOf'sit fH'5det!bcPtttmn wheth^'a dose of hijffpecitouanha 
nc^'ba^ adimihiatei^^ in a days, to one nr its mi^bers 
amhkt^d Wltb^^ktarihi; Every person has, ft>r eyery disbreier, 
hi#thftfe'^6bdlti^6f-he mefiicines, sut^ as diose juat men- 
tidft^’f^rd «^iic^*iiiisi^%T6 added, in caises of indigestion, a verre 
d’^ih i^hbSd^’lmd^lhhM^^ls of their effects are ever spared in 

of Asia trumpet to the world 
whienbfhe^ thned ; tJib''sul^w^a''of Franco seem to have 
a ^phbhfc'^^i^tyUego of ’ ah Otppo&do'kind. Tfeeir physiemns 
M‘ afeHar epoebas^'^'^ddiLtoe any examples in their 
pi^aitke/bri'thOdiiy’ to be'Cpiaipal^d'to W'iliis on the brain and 
tpecwi^io>fta'pf''(D otIc^ the Brunonian theory, Dar- 
wioftS^^^Sory ^ fWerj nis^^^tdn^oh!'-of'animal motions anct 
di^M^!^';alaoctatk)tit ini^dillilbhs'Vttedhation, tire «6e of met- 
‘ l^iSiaxia, the impj^dved'iaodes of treating fever, paitjtjE|tT' 
fflfflfosion, &d.'''''• • ■ r 

which compare in the two coim- 

'itis'lhat ki'*t^hieh the French have claim- 
edjffn ih^}' ^0 s^eifority ; and have direct- 

e^dpeJ|^fll3^ to to the last half 

c^biWiy/^d^1itfdhl‘tbk'1^ehi^'d^f^f.''Ohcmistiy. ■ 'SVf' ii'ill not ■ 
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loci back iiit0 the hUta^ of thi» science, «ny ^Kthot thmi it 
whleh tiiut nation claiias s» its otirn« « ^ 

Tho 7ik<»4intiiHhcory 6f dh^Boiatiy^ ih (buodod upeU a grea^m* 
number ttf tp&fir discoveries than dver ^ere made m a like space 
of thne» or t^baai pttir had conttibirted to create a sysitcm 04^- 
ence j| and, nvhatf ik more extraordinary, those discoveries omr* 
slst, nht &cte, but in substances* More than a€di* 

tnry ^ffoir>e it vtas estabU&hed liowever, many, both of the oho 
ana orl^eotlMa', had been perceived; but they lay like heaps 
of ore upon the siiriace of die ground, visible to alLrhtibcir va¬ 
lue qttfte unseen. In the oldest tjincss of chemkrti^, since the 
revival of letters airs of diifemit natiira!i hod be4ii perceived 
by Van HrUnotit) Bay, Boyle, Hooker^ Halcb, Mfcyoii, BcUeek*, 
Priestley, »atKi oUmrs, befisre any of*the contusions now admit¬ 
ted were <li.iv n rchpecting them. And manj things then known 
to our great countrynien, but negiected by tlie agi^ in which 
they lived, might be held aa happy anticipations of the xodaiern 
theoiy. I 

The person who took up the .science in this state, and began 
to new-modsel is was Dr Black. In his investigation of the 
aeinal fluids, he discovered one iaet, the eikisience of carbooic 
acid; and one great point of theory, latent he it Mr’Caven¬ 
dish, by for the most completely minded of all modern che¬ 
mists, jmade*knotvn another aerial fluid, hydrdgen; and asoer- 



Priestley 

* P/ said Mr Kirwan, ‘ would be to enter into a detail of most 
‘ that have been made within the lastflftcen years*—* discbvmes 

* which have new-modelled that ijicience, and drawn to and 

* to tbis country, the attention of all Europe. It is certain 
‘ that, since the year I77£ft tbo eyes and regards of hll [<^e 
‘ leametl bodies of Europe, have been dn erted to ihit comuty 
. by hi. means. ^ By tliese three great men, a xtxu(^ .viObler 
scientific junto than the medicid triumvirate of a formtif 
Boerhaave, l^tald, and Hoflmangdke revolution lu chUnkMlry 
ivas lieglin. We must add WaAfre, VI att, Crawford, ^ lUr- 

Ac. in England ; M’^ilck, Schecle, Bcmcn, in ; 

^ome Ger uan*-; but the latter were moie mefallur^C and 
nnaccuik* than thuoi ('tjc chemists. , i 

A piodigious mass of new facts, and a large poftiSlM ofthao- 
jy begun, about tlie year 1770^ to be Imported fiom diis €j>un-e 
tjy into Viance, where they attracted the Attontion Qtf . 

A*s the claims which the French lay’to the title of flnindeini of 
the modem system of chemistry rest sokl} on the labouis of 
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this celebrated individuah we will examine Uiem. lu the year 
b«»lin^n to worli« on caihonic acid. The eUte 
r^of our knowledge couccjuing that cubstance then, was as fol- 


iSewly, isergtnan* Juane» JXL'nruie^ Jacqum# hsia exaniiined its 
WMmporties; and Black hod proved, by direct expcriinent, that 
It ve».ults horn l:hc combustion of coal and cliarcoal* tip 1772, 


l 4 ivpisicr burnt these substances in close vessels; and thus, by 
a more rigorous s}nthesis, gave oddithmsd weight to the disco¬ 
very of l^ck. 

2dfyf With regard to dmmond, hHewton first a&sovlpd its 
combustibility; the Ajcademy del Cimisnto burnt it in th^ focus 
of a lens; l^cqmer,'^Daroe^ Ronelle, in a crucible; and La¬ 
voisier in close Vesscls^liencc demmistradng its analogy widi 
charcoal. 


previous to die experiments of Lavoisier, on die cal- 
cinadon of metals, Rey, Hombei^, Hooke, Moyou, bad as¬ 
certained the fact; as also that, during calcination, the metals 
acquired weight. 

4M/y, ItJiad long been su<«pectcd that edmo^hertc ait was 
not a*Sample body; but Scheele and Priosdt^ proved its com¬ 
pound nature beyond a doubt. In 1774*, Lavoisie?’, M oper¬ 
ating in close vessels, showed that the weight acquired by me¬ 
tals during caldnaiion, is exaedy equal to that lost by the mr 
in those vcsbclL But he was not then acquainted with the ^la- 
<turb of the air combined, or of the change pioduccd. 
i In August of the same year, Priestley discovdbed the 

gas, since namud tfjn^en, and in 1775, LaVoidcr communi¬ 
cated to the Aioademy,.tbat, having reduced red oxide of pier- 
ctaty in a retott, he obtain^ from it a peculiar kind of air, 
which maintained combusuou betjseir tliaii common air; *atul 
irhibh be concluded to be an exo^dmgly pure portion of our 
ittnioqibcre. 

By reducing the red oxide of mercury with chauoal 
in close vessels, Lavoisier csbtained a farther confirmadou of 
Hr Block^s opinion conoeriiing carbonic acid. lie also varied, 
witli ji^reht sagacity, the researtbes to which tiiesc subjects ^had 
ghwn rise. %., 

7thjf^ Previously to this time, Lavoisier had not turned 
attention toward the theory of calom. Between 175^ and 
1 Vh Blqck had established his wliole system upon tins 
4subject { luidbefixrie 177(>» it had been examiue^l, confirmed, ex¬ 
tended, by Irwine^ Craw'fcwd,^ Wilf^ Cullen, Watt; and, what 
•camioimften be said in thhiga'of this nature, it came out ol die 
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mind of )U ^QtlKor^ ii<{ iaMA|)leto »s U nt this ho^s 

bincc its Hiigt pmmuijfi;Ktbni 'Ktot bo mtiefti 9S $> info^doatii^ faas 
been addedi Tbc same thlojp^ may be teaid’/oCfepbcifiofcead; yet> 
of both ibtEtse tlieoric% Lavotsm* i>a8 been ddtwfefbtbe autn(^9.* 
because n jfcw splits had been adilrcl^ and a nisw bisWttincgt -hod 
been applmd, by £a Maci^ and bina* to measure! the oapaicljliitBf 
of bodies fit* heat#! In the wane manner* every fundamental 
proposition reflfkotinp: ee«piration* anitntal beat^ &c.* had botm 
determideki bynBlack* iPriostlcy, Crawford^ &c., before l^vbi* 
sier had impcsdf^tcii the snb^t. 

8^^ The Iasi olajin of this celebrated chemist kto the de¬ 
composition of tiatcf* The coirpotind naume of dds quondam 
clcnient had been Jong aospectedr ahd many iottempts b«l been 
made to ascertninfitt rtRCare. Scbeele aicpfMi^ that the t^‘»tdt 
of the eembastion of hydrown and was*»calorie* in 

1776, Macqner and Sigsndde la Fond found drops of water on 
a s^u£ er winch they had under the flame of burning nydregen. 
In 1777, Bucqoel 'roppo'sed the product to be carbonic acW; 
and Lavoisier condaded it to be sulphuric or saJphurooUs acid. 
In 1761, Mr Waeitirc bumt a mixture of the two gases, and 
observed the vessel on which he operated to be moist in the aq- 
side. In the same year, Mr Cavendish combined the two gases 
together, and obtained from them a ponderphle and cxomusable 
quantity of water* such as aiabled him firmly to assert, W^tor 

* is composed of hydrogen and oxygen. * The likeconplusicui tOo 
waft ascertained by Watt, about the same iime. But, ^ hw* 
vv IS L ivoisier from havdng any title to a pariicipathm in the 
glory of the discovery, that hw pi'eccding oanclttsiona »erc 
^reateitied with subversion, and his whole system waa tpttering, 
became tlie production of hydiogen by iroct, while dissolving 
in dilute tulfuiuric arid, qpuld not be oca>Hnt»d for; iajnd»i«^ 
far was he from aiUicq)ating a feet so essential to hi# theory, 
that, to use the words of a phflCKopher w hose candour p^vur 
was M!rpasse<l (Mr Cavendish, JPbil. Trans. Vol. T#v P*/I64}, 

‘ until be wa-* prevailed upon to repeat the experiment 

‘ he found some difiicultj in believing that nearly the wb^ifef 

* thetwa gaws could be con\cited into water.’ It is 
wiSt renmifcabie t lo, and not very creditably to the indhtPltvp 

ts of the Ticnch cliMuist, while.it most triiupfilfomtly 
I'thc flooitiou^m s i{ '*s claim, that* ill the winter m 
^ -2, end six months . <u i the lumu.mii condusion sopar«*<v* 

ly drawn l^y \'/att end Cavendish, Lavoiwer, a.dtu Hv GiugH*ru- 
bre, burnt a quantity of Lydiogcrl g## (Mum* del*Atadoii*\r des 
Sciences dc Paris, 1783, p. 46d),"#til!l.1« the txpecla^u ul ob- 
<|ainiiig an acid like tliat produced Irom sulphur. Finally—on 
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! idl? ceasijR}^; ^iwamr^d i lhat; * CaT^c^bh 

%ai'i%hti^«aitd;<«d^i«ed c(mTi{*iom^sThff'Fi^wih 

*^p^hteA'i^e^^ y^er^ LaoPke^,Meimiier, 

i'’ef«iB,'''^irt«**i^5' 'JfbOTcrejrv VauqweWiA, i'.Seqtiini>&q.. 

^ Witfe-^lh^s# feicte atndtdktesr'beforeither tyestof- all Europe, it 
to ccihc^iveJbrwsI^voiei«?i$hpiildii)ever hare Isoeb named 
-»iif ^G ft>uttder of mdidfti^n ChGmifitryv'j’lE^fcslithiis^jbe^spirit of 
monopoly^witli which we have ti^jMt*^{mind5 iw.T^pmuch th 
Erendi ’upori many ckieastoiis* Ko sooner did disedwks begin, 
ta mtritiply^ E^kndy 'ffliil grand cbdcludons fovoe tiiemselveK 
upon the raii!Hls^«,oi«r pWiost)|»hien^ thojiio fiiw ^^pc^ of 
glory preseitt^^ilN#9|o Etofice, pro^id^nbairi^ ocademknins 
could 0y my tti^am cqntri^ to ti^(!)piiiitb>totthenieei^s ad that 
we bsd done. Eor tins purpose^ tbeil^.iBiitbmf Frmcii chemists, 
pounced atpon the science j*ami, ,in-oromr%o Mtedi.ifc'in indisso- 
Idtde braids, ‘ mimtbio slabUi, ‘‘llwy gaqe tbekjjowiii names to 
every'thing that belonged to iti Even >whde wo ndknowledge 
^the services which a methodical ncanenclature hhs rendered, we 
-mist slay that it has p4’oved the most powerhil ©f ail tho.means 
the French havet employed to support didr iClatni. No 

4iaCbn’has'«lo©tten proved the little wiles of language, in all its 
departments, aathe French ; and they very aatumly^oca^luded, 
"th^ thosoiiiveml ©nrrency'^of theU- atalect, which had so often 
iiirtiiereditheir politieai onda, might help them^in their stdentiftc 

^ Atf'&bvbns^fiietbid for^L to oKtrkate brmself from 


^liie/Stespick^ Of^jBso^mvmiee or oompUcity, was to disavow the 
,uth^a»t ^etntitioiie whk^h 'his ^paitisans alleged' in >his favour. 
rBut^this he-did wot 4o’; and# dtSM^n a fair mviefWj-of his writ- 
4hd oondubt, compared with ;tlin-diarges 'brought 'against 
Itim, and' Widi dates, it is dfffioult'<t©<d£i|nli^ ^dtot he stands 
SMy conviicmd of scientific pln^Branu ‘ In. his publications 
-dbepft^ ifiOt tfe^t fair and gvpentd'^ m'bwhl of th c meri t-s and 
Idiilie^erlesof'hia'fti^n^ at all 'times' just,..but>>which be- 
-^0mm Especial duty in*>ii' mom^t when his countrymea Were 
upon the rights of every fopeijLpi philhsopher. '^ 113 ', 
«l? #l^dUi stUcKously-avoided the TucMitioii of 
'^TjFSi 'W'hose^tide tp onglnalfty he knew to bo stronger 
■©[Wm rFIk’‘public ilbborality to Dr IJinck was cjcti’cmervadid, 
when-xbnt^sted ;wlth his privi^'dilttery,:'disgusting. Still 
.iwer«e w^dvis iK^din^^id 0 p. Friirttey, on iho,discovery of oxy- 
gk'iii a’!hldi‘’he<‘iufaiti!itH'fo<^'w in these words, (Lav. Ele¬ 
ments 'Chemist ryt) ^ This species of , air ivas discoveral 


* aimifth smmSne Mr my^ 

< lelf/ Ta wi)kl» midtilipiiieiy fvtr sltnU op- 

poBe ike preebe bskI of FneBtlq)^ I& m piBa>- 

phlet* iTii^ l>oct«iiieof Pl^btoa £s«a1i^ttbed, * pubiidbed* 
in 1800 by ihk tst^ e^QweDpiph^oso^ then ^ Amebice, ^ 
and 4ii ji iietired from science, and £Rom J&Gbv 

rope^ he says, ilwving made the dncovery (of oa^cn 

< some time belfere X vvlas in Paris, in the year 1774, i sieiammt^ 

< ed ^ttflble of Lavoisier, where moist of the philosc^iedl 

* peo^ in ithc city wore prcsmt, saying tJiaf it w«b a kind of 

* aus in whicli a candle burnt much better than in oommoit air; 

* but I had lu^t yet given it any ngme. At tbn, afi the com- 

* pany, and Mr and Madame XAvoisiery ae much as any, ex.^* 

< preset great sttepnae,* This oecotnred in 1774. In 177^5, 
Lavoisier, pf course, vms in readiness to communicate his own. 
dtBcovcjy of oxygen to the Academy. Taking in all die cir- 
oumstaivcos of we casn» and all collateral evidence^ together 
wklrthe too h;e«|iicnt preotice of the French, at least since the 
days of Dps Cartes, ire must say that nc implicitly behove Dr 
Priestley. 

The mat object of the Fiench was to take away the merit 
cd‘ all Modem Chemistlt from the English, and to bestow it on 
themselves, Who the snarertk m the spoil thould be, was a se¬ 
condary quefktioo, provided France was the theatre of glory. 
No person could have been more judiciously selected to wear 
the robes ot trinmph than Lavoisieiv. He had a pnneely for¬ 
tune ; aud, almost alone in the class of opulence in whidh be 
stood, he was tmsled upon science. Ho was respected in the 
hnancial o'orld of Paris; be ei^yed the conhilcnce of Governs 
ment $ in private 1I&, he was beloved; and his mind irae fraught 
with method and discenunent. His bouite then became the tem¬ 
ple of the new science. In it was erected the altar on which, 
while solemn dirges ^sung a requiem to dclimot Phlogiston 
the Fundamenta of Stahl were ofieicd up as a holocaust‘io 
the vanity of Fmich phUoaophers. Neither has the spirit AT 
monopoly diminished in proportion as the seienoe has gained 
strength; and, in the Report made by Cuvier to Bonfparte# in 
1808, the same in)ustice prevails. It U in that resfi<tol¥^hto^ 
li^ we may behold the melancholy spectacle of a mmi of* ethi- 
D^italents bowing with this phrase before nsurpaticn and dnif* 
petiem—‘ A word from your Mt^esty can cieato a work tehich 

* dial! surpass that of Aristotle (Hist, of Animals), ah much 

* your actions surpass m splenwkur those of the Matodonum 

‘ conqueror.’ t 

Upcm summing up the evidence on both sides of the question^ 



^d‘t)re«Mrles 

e<ir*Diia(v4ieUi^'‘'4««»i^'‘ft^^ Tfej^Jltettore 6# iii?b@*ik;‘-=ftc4ii'|',t^' 

..dul!^^< >caliijM!iiyn ^ > the 

^o6"*he*aiims«phero; tiw watdr j ihjei 

\^e thedi^^pf calorioji weUjkri^n\n^ had e^ 

meittd pohita upon w^hieh^diLC4$h9d}ic^ ''<^thi&()i 7 
iSttryidaw^fy nMits; 'and<<swe^‘j©Baitrf3 <b<»e^^^^ jttst 

claiofra^iiivd merits of LaTtfuiiter 4l^4^#}h>tvhi^^ atfd 
1st) He^pro^ed tha diatmsad'ijEo bi! dhtii^ohljjf hut mis¬ 

taken in 8u|::^osin^ th^bse t #0 «)^ub«fihncn$ to bo kktiMilJ 'Be¬ 
sides, tins is.a meiip m«ukted'feetj''5srety 

\^ipl regard to Ihose t«o sahMim^es, bm;<krb^)% mepebdioiM’^ 
an 3 i!>£^eral theory. > 2di Frtm^t the^etsp^iw^^ 
which nithaus jEras was (evolved iiro«^ mhdcr^acidf^Jind Idtrjic add 
aga^n'^med v^en nitrous gas \^as in^fixed^sdth'lj^^^en^'l^ diw 
the obviouS^ndusidn, that nitric j(Stan|!R>i^ pi' vrh^o^s 

and bscygen. Sd, He overthrew the iafli«enoe bf|^6gisfiOh 
in chemical phenomena, and ascribed to the new suli^tafnces/ 
and^their'Combhiation% 'tbe effects wSiich had till/thevi bteea “at¬ 
tributed to an'iibaginety. agent. 4th^ Heiinittd in >hne'single 
work the^oxp^riinenjtg and deductions of otllenH*'‘ivith' so > 9 ittfch 
ordsi'^and pei'spieuity, that ids * fSleisents 
over^resh^nr« modi^ of logical cornposltiohif^ifhtttsever be the 
Hthdidibtioaii^ whloh’th4 ecie^ioe may tinder^w' Sth, fie devised 
mim^xdew tand ihgemems experiments he dm^rsided those 
vrMcki had >b^re’'beeiv 'exccG(ted-’f’he imaged some now itti* 
attfiimienbi the' w^hb^o'wi^ and he was ittdeih<> 


a^snOiption ’ "of uxygjitt, 


tif^aide in'thopiorsuit of science, 
howevoi'; ;«s tlm<ui^ersal aPUhfymg'^nncipl<^vli^’bei^ 
tc^ bderroneout;^^ It was, indeed, a^Hteti.ittMrl^Hiyv ahd in 
dffspite of too^many corjlradictiona then khcavn^ amd'Wwhich 
i^dfeer experiments have added 'many^^inm*e'; mid it is Vitnark- 
ahlie^^ tliiit the ^si^y branch of the;geii^aii ayat«n really^t^ep- 
telsmw to dtsMsier is^nnw ibst nmolderSng intmdust; while; ail 
tll^5^ii&8||wsed devised by oho'JOwn great countryiraen is v^fy 
ggtMV^g^lp\|^eatht strength and solidity. . •= ■« t j i> 

' ;IJnlu h^okfi^ h^ become acquainted witli the-wew 
eMi!^dd4h^BrlU||n, 'he had gtvmi no earnest of his futtfre^vl^ey 



Ipstianii exuded. • In oi4ipixi^9^)ie!Hnicnt l>e remained 

inferior to.vBlack, Cavendish, IViestley, and many others. Ih 
powers ^^^nductiem BMk jniH^ more'so 



CaWmeniili’;' 

nay'iV’-itW 

'J^. . 1 . Jt. ^ .Z* . 1 > . V . . .w -.r.^ Bv . > . a. ..■ 



fSimlity. 



iiija;'i>ne^f(>ttrth is lik We liiltfe 


■abd tfe#other too iridifFcreht to fame. ‘ Aticsteit, it itiaylSip to 
‘iniikc ihein bcttOi* known to each ic0rei*,*'’iin,d td the %vorTtl. 


■ttho has ^ded%iore^j:lHflo«i'^hl<^a! 'Mi%sti^s^iotia‘t6ihe i^^ 
than ahy of his ttSojilin^ ‘^uhtiyiften] during^ ncfft ddriy wedrs: 


We dl^terie^s 'Vhltfe bf ktc years tbreateii the subversion 
of the ^henricail system, fals^ycallftl Lf>vhTsier*si haye'ftitdg^idi' 


thm, is Those discoveries ate' owing jirhicipahy 

to a huote eiigine thtin wW befdte possessed; 

the brilliant ifiliMtoation of Sir'H, 'Bavy^ %liohas mbstsdi^ie^ 
fhliy'wifeTdedjE’^ We will bbt entbr devils 

'bhertiistrV: but we' cbnifidentlv st^e bkrvfewinvKl-illi 


me phJi6ik>|:^y <^i^e sribhcb^ WitahshcmidiairoHikie af'Hvingliijt, 
't#lbe iflslbhg as 'dlht of Ffarthe^ and of equally b^lefe^abM^hiStti^ 
We ittOjriTc'thbdiyi''t^ of elements in'd;is^tlte 

rions, bxjpieirij^ integrjd numbers to forin boi^potiMb^mi^, 
^ a discqixry^^liolly British. ' ' » ; M 

This rapid sketchi which the tmeeasihg 'ifeS^rifon of 


Frcn<^, tljat they are the most scientific of nations^ l^s ind 
;and #hlch we consider toot aa c<!toifletei biit 

LLi- 5 £ . t-t I xi. »*'.•' .•/% I ‘ '• •.. V' * J* (V^>f m , • •- . i jf.'/* .At .’■ 


>hift is ^ftl'more gratifying, is, that our preesdlaedee* 

precisely'in those' b^^hms|ir^ 

*d4thand the highest po^rs of inJ^Uc^ ws 
'fhosOw'hds^ applications are thO most v^uable llo 
'thehiatics (Ixc'epting the pres^ mdine]^}| 
philosophy; m^icine; Consulting, aadj^^t prese^ traMl#f* 
•fl(^«i4^na chemistry tiS^Fr^ch' 'ca^^'pr4te8i|t;‘t^» 

Ifty^Tn thbfee branch^ otily #hfiS ij^bn A 

Btm of less powerful mind. Th^:*^mfd‘^combmat!to All tM 
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9nd ftt |lu^ 

^tUougJMid vcu»if pgo, ^p,mf;rit toe prcier^iice ?wWK <*i?#j^f tlie 
ablest 0f Ac ^(^ricoJa, ap reported by UK /»on-m- 

I *.l4W^,Tacjiji;as, gaye l^ritisb germw, ov<?jq iw^of the VfKiv, ^ 

^ i 3 /»w prcwj^wl to mr secpml cb^f^C,, the little 4i^u- 

pf knpwflci^ge i« Fxapc?Cf , 

Clio ruHpg pa'.si^on pf t|>p Prepdt pptioq, tljat to which they 
pa^tually sacrifice, is always to fippcpi* t> aclvantage; and, 
un^tunatoly for ihqujseives they too gcnerfily bound their 
y|evr8^,to the attxinmcnt of ibis single end. J3lut» while the in- 
ordmsjte desire to dazzle and to captivate is militating against 
their tine hopfiine'fs.^nd weij-bcinft, it answers th»' pnjrpose of 
seducing unsuspecting nutiops into an opinion of Ui^ir snipe- 
rioritv. Thus it i^ that the ^Icndour and brilliancy with which 
tUfiy have contrived to sunound the knowledge oF a few, has 
very generally diflUsed the belief tb'it tho netion at large is 
particularly i»cienttfic and insti’ucteth to judge soundly, 
it must ho remembered, thut, m pranpi^, gl^t'y h» the coiuh* 
ment to the whole feast of life; and that the trumpet of fame 
is that wliid) giakcs the sweetest music to thcii cal'*. i>ciencc, 
in tho hands of jthe Frcajcb, is like eve^ Uiing else. It fills a 
page of hjfttory, and adorns their tale. But, for this end, there 
IS no neces4.ily that it should be general. 4 legion of m ellrip* 
fongod men, but wlio make no discoveries, ‘docs not cut such a 
figgrg in the v^orld as a single hero of tlie crucible, v^ho iurqes 
t^afeMre ip her tcnti^chmcntb. We do not wish to depreciate 
c;iAaripji>ate of knowledge, tbr wu rejoice to find it upon nm 
teptis ; hut we do think, that oap thousand persons of moderate 
gemul instruction iorm a better, a wifer, and a ha]:^icr com- 
munhjf) than nine hundred and nii:mty-nine ignorant, and one 
diff^vjctor,,, h^py more, it is probable* ihut, among one thou^ 
sand persons of moderate general instruition, there will be nione 
dhcQverias, dpin atuoug ten, or twenty, or twice twenty, ol the 
d^ly learned. 

'|ho dispaiily between the learned and the unlcnined, in 
Fir^me, is greater than an any other pait of Kuropt: and forms 
tho strih)**l!i charACtcri'^lic featuies of that sivacious 
nah 9 Q. 4 , jin thr tountiics which may be eoi.sulci (*d a-* licr rjfvals 
in England, for instance, aiul man} pnis t;f (jcrniaiiy* 

pUjQ j^c^ly ipstiuctiou is mpeh moicgcncial, an d mpre know- 
iCdge throughout society; const (juentlyj a shorter in- 

teifval dfvpfo tj^^ two condtWon>>. In other nations, on the con-' 
'tyaryj.^osjjJjkfy* ,%ginj»8HP(. 3in Jjhi^h gcnci li knowledge and in- 
atructiop ^^:c not ao common, wc sciences aie far from be |i'g on 
the same brilliant Ibotutg that which they luive mail tuUicd 
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in France for neai ly one century; and no scientific eclat in¬ 
duces a btdiel ti^kt thoselnatit>t}s kre learticd.' lliOre Wnol any ^ 
thing'ejttraordinaiyr in this {tro]Hixtion cf leamind to ignoirant^, , 
in Fh&nce. A siniilur Otuiditbii of intellect exettipMed, . 
in other nations not European; and to a much gi-pater \ 

than it can bo stipnos^ td eiist in this quarter of the gibbet 
where the general wkte of society approaches nearer to equals 
ify of eTery»>kin4 ad well antong nations, as amonc indiTi- 
duals. Thil’Aihhs,’Ibr instance, who highly honoured certain 
shades of intellect, were, with the exception of a veryffew, a 
nation Of slaves, plundirers and banditti; ignorant of law Or 
of justice; incapable of good goveinmentj living, judging, 
preaching the sw ord; without a tincture of moiety, and 
with littfc knowledge of the human heart. 'Tlie hundred pouts 
who nceompanied die Caliph Aroun-el-Rascbid in his pilgrhtl- 
age to Mecca, did less to crvilize and enlighti^n theUr couiitty- 
roen, than did’the disciples of Fohi or Confucius, to prepare the 
future wisdom of China, though the hundred poets may hate 
ilazjtled With a bi ighter Insitro. 

M^e have often heard it asseilod, even by our own counti^- 
mch, thjrt. the T>ench have n greater taste ibi*'science than the 
English. We know not where this opinion could have had its 
source, cs:ccpt it be in the modesty, the despondency, or the 
ignoranoe)i or somet splenetic travellers, prided ihcmseives 
upon doing what ihm conceited a great act of Justice, and ^n- 
ing a notable IriUmm over prejudice, by^hils untruly setlmg a 
rival nation above their own. But we would recommend lio-iill 
such, still to kc^ some corner of their cons^yiCsice for plain ailid 
siidple truth. The French have indeed a greater' taste for the 
splendour and renown of science, a more ambitious feeling bf its 
fame and gknry, than wc have; but a less adequate sebtimunt of 
ks real value—of the enjoyments it procures, and of the MetetnjM 
it di!9uses. In France, one great emporium Itas been cStabliw- 
ed, one brilliant focus, into which the whole light of the tui¬ 
tion has been collected. The most distingui-^hcd men, in eveijr 
branch of science were at all times to be found iu tiiat leaVnbd 


body, wliicli, by the publicity of its meetings in a capital wheil'e 
all is show, by assuming the forms of a deliberating assembly. W 
Sjuremc judicial council o^ cr the stale of science, nbt tn 

iRnce, but in Europe, has raised itself to a degreb 
and celebrity, which no othei’ modem academy has 

by the like means. But our Royal Soeiety^wmol'^dbih 
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Ibr, in pt^ 


.i ' : , -, t.»l. ' 

' Itshed emd, ^am iupoti sucb j^^ 

, notbiftlJ ftwii all ti^ rjj^imcd sociietifs «f 

;.:-*-■“?• ♦ '■« ' ' 

Al3*he IfiSt^iite .of France *n^y be fa^nurre ti’nly said to cof^n 
essence iOf Freticb sdenee> .then tbe |U^'al L 

don* can be eaid io pertain that of, BrijUiii^; Its numlw M' brait- 
fd I and ewery yac^y is su|^pas€|4 tiQ<be i|Ued by the laeitt.mo&t 
>d^rVinf^scavabt .of the nation;!; It professes at',#l times fo 
aei^ the i^aost l^^iirnca men of the whole; country) and .none 
€(t|ter, for its membears,- .Bnt the Royal Society is fijee, and 
.open. /Any welbia&u'medj independent gcntlenmnHT>n»|f i5e- 



mtd admkuon intoJf is ^ot considered as.andhpmisable to re- 
phtati^ With 'theexceptian of those-Wjip ^nfd iat the yery 
head of science, atM who, in''the Insditme^ as elsewhere, are 
comparatively few, it would be much easier lo.'fmim a. t^zen 
Royal Societies in Britain, than a second Institute in France. 
We do, indeed, possess many men of great talefitt and learn¬ 
ing, who neyer mought of becoming members the Royal 
Society; and .we have many societies, chiurt^red ..^.nd o6ii^- 
yrise* wr'the promotion of knowledge,: in JUpm^ib ^inbuxgh, 
aij^.^Poblin, and^ varipiis other cltUs, ^ Kit^doms, 

ihef-haye mnitribnlied,. .hi tifi a {rnif^tion, , itbl ndyan!^ the 
sciences^- But,, dint of the pale .of the .liiatitute, 
^ose, whOisaspire at it^ hpnem^^b there is infimteiy little: 
ftt^aOutof .Baris,; and its no &d^nce,.<or< next, to 

h0»e*^ .;{, J t " . 

,;,5 ^3^;drfflahixftdon abd'nature of . these two botKesy 

o^formity with the minds and habits of the re- 
.^eC^yc countries. The Royal Sod^y of Londop has ail the 
characteristics of an association which grew,' uncontrolled, ont 
the acquirements, of a free aml'lmlighmned {lecple; .|md a 
mcicditg .of ihdCjieiiden^mtn, whom aHcongenis^ty <f 
pursuits had drawn together. The Academy irf 
Frapci4/heaye,. top many marks of n society the formatiotij of 
tyt^ch^M^lte.atmanded, n^ much by the knowledge .ajlr^y 
the iinibition of that which was in mqp^tmicy ; 
in the hotbeds of despotic vanity, he^re ge- 
im^.if4!t!^eyras ripe epough b> require its existence.. In Eng- 
, ^iU^ of Aft^^ Phj?^, Chcmis- 

whiat duly belongs to them.in the pro- 
.fffem of Reaming; and: «^d nolj., engage the attenticia of 
until long after other branches, more connected with their hap- 
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StMe iffScieritc in B?ig/artrf 

f)ii?css timdi mibre impoftaiily liiitttrJllly 

ocdc b(id be«A profoundly itivestl^aHed. Tlic riWhd* andP 
political k4oi)i3(H4, th^e iMhieli Itaii^e for th<^fif obJi^c2 into and ii^ 
tK){i% linii(l«lonju bet<t> 4<tcidteil hi tireir iiio*.t gipnwai printjple!i. * 
Th«prPtii llatiieiifs whidh iho tvm first of the StuArtii, wci^e . 

tlie^*hoal« ha themes \vere discu^sicd; atid otir/ 

llevohitkf^ iiWi* of tlieii* ju^-tne^; an eitpci’inicnl, 

the nii»(tftlV4feftbfttfea#t>0 ima^inocl; and^i'hk'h, if it did not prore 
theepectihnkins ofoiir" forefathers to^ie alwup hthture, never ta3-. 
ed to t^hovt in what tficir t m>i coiisi-ited. l^ut, in Fratlel^ cihiidkl 
inquiries wci e in their inf.iuc} when the exnrl SclOhees bi^h to 
he ceitivatod; aiKl many asironomers ami {^etVinctridiairts had 
made tbertwclvos celebrated, while but <5W6 single poHticfd 'writth: 
c»f pertnaiwiit note could be counted. Wo can nsbcrt) 
ilsc very <ii St authority of this age, Mr Dngaid Stewart, tnat^ 
in questions comiecied with the phik>so|diy td’ the hutnan mind, 
the hVetiCh are at least half :i century behind the writers <tf this 
island $ and wiiat wottld thi** illitstnoiK philosopher not hare 
adduct if a residence in I'rauce liatl sliown him, how much fnr- 
ther Stitt behind iis is the general isupulatioii of the coiinfiy, hi 
arquaininiice vuth mental philost^iliy I It was not till long afteJh 
the Acadeti.v ol fckiwiocs had 1 )c<hi established, that the "Eficy- 
f lopedists, "shallow, Wionaiy, and impiou"* as they mostly werf*, 
began to c.ili the uttentton ol the French tm/anl the nature of mull 
and of society. Ono ei^ the most eminent of ihese, d^AlembcTtV 
that, however alert sHid versatile his countryniei1>n^y 
be lit matters of taste, ih^ alunys4ag in the pursuit of tnehti^ 
phtloMqihyt and Mr dc ucrando, in hii» hca^y pages, sillosVi^ 
that the French pihUosiophers of this owe all their knt>wife%e 
to Xirfwiteit' AhiOhg thodast things which a despot Wottlil 
mepd to his subjects, is the study of tlioir own rights aOti nA-« 
turej and, if ibe people do not led the necessity of poIittCal 
jmd moral re«-earcrics, it ccnninly floes not behove silrlr^h 
vernmont as that which tourteeti ccuturtcs had nfttiirftH 2 Slsd' Ih 
Fianc^ to-puiiit out the advnnUgcs to be dmved from thutv^* 
\Mu*n the thiw*t after knowledge becomes unoontronhible, ab- 
a»fdute monai dm ai e too fottunite if they can find idea^gidtilt 
to divert the minds of men fioiu poltticnrspecuhitiOiiS'iiito 
less dangcrogs channels, and t*ive other cmploynleni toiANVtbll^*' 
rioaity wbieh can n > longer he lepnssed. The 
morr than once been prof;t»iut'»d t(» •■uch debasing 
exactaciences arc still more deceitful means ol>4hlph^d|jlk4ih 
into a belief that they are fret .ind eiiliglitcnejk*rhofi^'|jhi#^* 
Olid knowledge be denied ihun. Louw XIV. wed 4s3iieif'iim‘* < 
artifice, and most insidiously pracUacd it; and if over dinspot 
< 2 
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a inqj?e < U,> Bpo^putile wa*. 

despot, * ^groat, ^eiFipr,, ifide^dk so^^se, ■ 

thtii th^s aver^a acquireioBnts, 4lfPt>|;^tout. Fr«»«r, ^ 

|beiu:«.tl^e sa^inee'to. d»e ■ lalK)ia^ Fd:eneb A^aaw . 

ideoiy,’ as 4)^1$ ave*’‘*f5® c^*seipptifit>acquii'epgMen®%4P'I^4tttini Uoaff# * 
% 0'»’ Koya^ Society ;> butjt ^ouid he a. st^Vigrfeatfflf mrxot 
conclude, that jlibe ratio hotw^n the scienceg moral fio^Uieal* 
un\l the exact,sciences,, was ever the^me both eo*mtriea. . 

JFlije contrast which tlie Institute ^orm« to tlte .general -state 
of jkiiosvJied#?© in FraaKiC, is however not greateK.^an: the dis¬ 
proportion between tbftrost^sible means of public instructiofi, 
in the bi|?her brandies, of Jeai*nh\(?;, and; the ediects.pfoc^ced. 
When rcip^n, commaply called of terror, bui :which we , 
sh^ld rather churact crUse as the reij[Tii of blood, was over, «omc 
atmipts were* made to reinstate science-; , and, under the ^c- 
ce^in^ Qovernroents, many public instUuitions were, dissetnii.. 
nated over^France with this intent. Under .the dondnioQ^of'i 
BonapartCK these ^tablishmcnts were apparently much ta-votii^; . 
but his object was to create gunners, engineers, oSicers, seavants; 
maviks to shoot or stare at, food for, powder or for wonder:—- 
but-he knew bi.s trade of tyrant too well, to instruct his^vassala 
gcoeralfy- He found that, next to arms, .and with die same 
vieiy,to glory, science was admired; and as^ijby the former,-he 
had.pismi to power, so, by thedmter, he x^ansidexati^ 

aocoriUngly to thp Institute; took j^irt in its dtscuesions; 
mipj^j^ed-o^ith.the wl^e men of had Himsoltlwell 

stiiji^d,by his iin{:^ilial.;croniiners; .ind, ibrming a kindhf geo- 
metim^ staircasei^f their head scraml^d,tip like great Jb^e- 
Icsi^ipto;his throne; or, dchling the lungs of.hls.icmiplaismit 
chembt^; fosc uptm tlm wings qf subVimationi like.'the pliiloeo* , 
pliei;s> cd' lIloseQrides, or the white eagle of Crullitii^. ^ 
lie sodlt'kicked away the Jowly ladder of liis young ambition; 
wiiiph,^suddenly falling upon Uie noses of lib deseed colleagues; 
]ed^€Ma to suspect they had been his dupes’; and then, .sticking' 
:i Ut^'piece of retl riband in their button-holes he sent them 
to dOfiein the Senate, or dream in llie Council of State, die 
sieepingfpartners of his usurpation. 

In^nll ^did, there.was nothing which could make science gcne>* 
ral hft'FwI^cew ; Though even in the abuse he made of it, whea.he 
commntedanai^ ingenious scavants into very indifleroiit statesmen, 
ihei^«i^«ev^<lhniigtc> induce a belief, luupng pemms who saw 
t.he;|bhlpilli>3||^^^ that die Frencli were the greatest rcspect- 
m*s nlf in - Eneope. The scJiools of France, .however, at 

ihej^aibofiiwhtch Wife place I'Ecole Polytechnicjue, be tlie ftiult 
in them, jpnm tlie people, or in both, have not produced elfecta 
atproportioned to their means, or to the fuss that has beea 
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made abopt tbein* Th« exact aciences are principally tanght. 
it) them; yet it is^impoBsiblc ta«ibtc>w Fcanoe, and not to 1^, 
struck wjtjb tlte oxcessure rarity of scientific infortnatton^ even m 
the branelm a'hich have been the most profoundly studied liy^ j 
the learned * The dearth of general mathematical instructiseiy 
fisr instaniptt ie gaiie astonbmng* la the Parisian world m 

the slightest knowledge of Geometry 
is hariUy found; and it seems as if the imintcsscnceof 

the dififerentisi calculus, and analytic Ihnctions, had been co¬ 
erced into a Ibw lie<ids, whenre it never has vent again, except 
upon the nio<<t bolonui occasions. But, in Britaio, some know- 
Iwge of Euclid is cKscntial to the education of every gentleman; 
anefan acquaintance with such algebraical calculation as can fintl 
it<« dsuly application, is beyond comparison more common thaj^in 
PVauce. Tiie average of our upper classes of workmen, overseers, 
builders, c irpei)ters,mUlwr%bts, are infinitely better versed in the 
mathematics pi* their various trades, than the analogous classes 
in France; and, while in diat country a predfotunder, but a itarer 
study of Infinites, is confined to the vuty Ifighast order of the 
leai:)^, in this, a more general and mote applicabla acquaint¬ 
ance the mathematics, is di£K)sed throu^ont the popoll^ 
4ioii« 

Tbe state of meebanical science is nearly the same. Of all 
the works lyhieh bar# been written upem that aulgect, the most 
profound, that w||^|iyconsidar^ it in its greatest genaralitias, 
and inusdailoh the'bi^poirerfbl methods of analysis havo bean 
^pUe^lO it, is jflm < M^^anique Analyticioe^ the Pied- 
Tuonteac phfieacfher, J^a Gvmige; and which, as he was long 
resident in France^ that coimary clfums as its own. To him, 
aa d mechantoil phOcoc^her, may be added Prony, and one or 
aiilrD of no^. But dm rai^ of mechankm ^ilhtradtion, 

in whatever is quite deplorable throu^d^ every dass of 

society* Noihi^ can be more miserable, too, than me gene¬ 
ral state of madimery and,'at the very gates ^ dseir luximus 
xneircq>oHs, may be found tnost pidful examplis of ignomnee, 
in tlie use of nmchiiics, vihich, in this coontry, have been mh- 
persedod century since, by instnimenta more powadbl and 
grand. The state of hydrostatics, hydraulics, is nothing bat¬ 
ter I and, in every science, the most remarkable tbmg ia tihe 
excessively small iniinber of those wb«r are acqnaintiea with It. 
Even when the rage for ciiernlstry wm l^hest; wheniadyidtt^ wkh 
kmglond was the ruling pasMoii; wlien l^naparfo wa»|iwdm 
his scavants 16 discover, still no knowledge mi*it was dmiised by'its 
many lecturers, as in England; and, exc^tamcmgthe schoohii^ 
of the science, one might live for ever in society of all descrip¬ 
tions xdtd, among a thou&aud educated individuals, not meet 
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4og a T43irim of or a sonrac ef #<%» Us ‘ratb 

t^ftnd ofdtiFasiott^ compi^ with what it % liW Bnsld^d«i4ii'idm 
^jlowcr. Wis are eonlideni, that farteo thd 

^of>d Latinists ‘could net be ibund in France^ ‘equity 


memory of uli conquerors bi]#hil!Mif tia be lost. TE%e ejtdo> 
shms among the revolutionists pfotbis, thait the knowledge of 
all events preceding 1792 is useless. We have heard much of 
the rising literary generation of France; that which wna Ifbrm- 
^#d under the Directory, and Bowaparte. We stand><(fiiepH]?a^ 
• (a give credit to its promise, as soon as it is perftxritied} and, In 
me mean tiiiie, wc hail the auspidouv novelty of genius, planted 
by anarchy, and maturisj by oospodsm.* 

But this scantiness of kUoMedge is perceptible, not merely 
in die public at large. It pervades thoproflsssedly learned clas^ 
08 of society; aendatia much more common tndhd, in France 
tkua' i^iglantl, then deeply versed in one tingle branch of 
tmd pOM^ing IHtle knowledge of any other. Oe- 
' speaking,. it % after an EnghshmsCn has gone through 

procoMi o8«a liberal education,' anS even made 
acqudlmtcd^Wiih the vArious tkdtnes of Inghcr acquiro- 

S hat fikes his thoujghAS iAordjeBpedla%, upon that 

>f ad<jtioe which ^ mOAt attractive; anft pro- 

one sttbjoet;, k rarely coupled with pro- 
noran^ tqwm pother. ^ ik'leak, whatever be hie other 
pursmts, the wuwai and polidcaHlicfences, the public 


phUoficmhitrs ipay be, an ase^'bly'*ol' BrithU philosophers is 
•mwah' wore generally enlightened. A source Of many misfor- 
tlMtiesif vdurki|gtii6 Revolution of F)mKie, was, that her scavants 
hMgiand thtt^ehufed tnnsten humscb passions, as they could rake 
aiiwsn#«lhieir Athanor; or govern the loosened wind 
of thdfcmvcWn as easily as they could cnlculqjic their 

-rtr » 

iWlniswn^old'pjhfitice, hi BVolice, for Government to consult 
Abe tcavaitm'tipnn groat ^occasions; and the practice has been 
Iheki'iw saoddroi!s‘Wu^> ‘ ^In England, we do not so much bow 
mthfiurwpililom; tmtl this custom we conceive to be a still great- 
‘or {Mboof of wtadam.'^' The fa«t iS| that, in France, if the sca- 
vants are not ccmsalted, those whb Want to obtaiii information 
VOL. xatxiv. wo. 69. D d 
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^ate qf Sci€nce in England and 1^6t, 

have none other to whom they can apply* A lai^ middle 
class, an extensive tiers ctat, in knowledge, does not exist there; 
and for this reason, there is no union of theory with prsicticc, 
and none of thchap|iy cflects which only such an union can pro- ; 
doce. But England is a country of practitioners; and, witJi 
the necessity we feel of always keeping the lead in industry and ^ 
forethought, as the means ol' national supremacy, we cannot 
fall to be enlightened practitioners. In all that is useful we 
have many persons in luany ])lices, from whom Government 
may learn, and who can give more H})plicablc iriformaliou than 
the Institute of France; yet who arc not clad in half its bril¬ 
liancy, bcKiuse tliey stand upon a less contrasting ground. In 
the various shades and stages of wisdom, science has liecn dif* 
ferently esteemed among nations: In none, since the first 
pansion of reason, has it lieen wholly desjiiscd ; In none, pef- 
iifins, has it been entirely honoured as it should be. The French 
have reached precisely that degree of knowledge, that mixture 
hf physical and moral improvement, of luxury and civilization, 
which makes men bow, in prostrate admiration, before the 
science which they keep enshrined. The English, more en¬ 
lightened, pay it a more rational homage; they revei'ence and 
diffuse it, nrul hold it as abortive as long’%s it is not conducive 
to human happiness. We are very far frtmi denying that there 
are many in France who feel the advantage of diffusing science; 
but we maintain, and'shall presently demonstrate, that science 
is nof near so much a national demand in tliat country as in 
Britain. 

In France^ too, Government is the great protector and ]pro- 
moter of science ; and not merely urges on, but even directs 
the pursuits of the learned. This likewise has been much ex¬ 
tolled. There, |i^eecl, where the stimulus of enlightened li¬ 
berty is wanting, Ihd where admiration is so precious to the 
nation, it may Be necessaiyr to urge men on, even in their stu¬ 
dies : In England, the Government iloes less, because the sub¬ 
ject does more. In free governments, it is not so much the func¬ 
tion of the rulers to lpailighteii the governetl, >as of the governed 
to enlighten them. In order that uie pcojilo^may be wise, wh- 
dom must be a demand of the jieople. The only knowledge which 
men truly appreciate, is that of which tliey feel tiie value; nottbat 
which they are told is excellent, or which is pointed to as glo¬ 
rious. The enlightened state of the wealthy British pojiuia- 
tion, and the efforts of those who would become both eulightr 
cned and wealthy, spare our Government from all solicituc^' 
upon science. 
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As is the state of seienoc, so is the state of books in the two 
< countries. In England, wc do not possess anv one cstablisli- 
ment containing so many rare materials as the King's Library 
-i at Paris; but the mass which is contained in our ritetropolis is 
more valuable, and the manner in which it is dilfused is injS- 
nitely more advantageous, riie curious, upon some particnlar 
subject, might perhaps add some recondite, nay, some valu¬ 
able facts to his knowledge, by constilting the former; but 
the community must flcrive incomparably more light from the 
latter. Beside this too, in every country seat in England there 
is a library, which w'oiild avorege at least ten times ns high as 
such libraries in France; and, moreover, the number of our 
country seats is ten times greater. Our humbier mansions, if 
tI>i‘V do not possess what deserves the appellation of a library, 
frave at least sonic well furnished book cases; and even our cot¬ 
tages contain a few volumes. But no book ever degrades the 
silken luxur}' of a French salon ; very rarely is a room set apart 
for such guests in the metropolis; and, in the country, a billi¬ 
ard tabic is the usual occupant of the a})art.mcnt which, in Eng¬ 
land, is reserved for the library. Vve know a village situated 
just 1miles from Paris, containing six families, whose year¬ 
ly income w'ould average about 2500/., equivalent to 4000/. in 
i^giand; and of 850 meaner inhabitants. In all the wealthy 
houses taken togetlmr, two thousand volumes could not be mus¬ 
tered: but, in each of them, is a billiard table; and there arc 
mtM-eover five public billiard tables in the village, for the amuse¬ 
ment of the 850 poorer inhabitants. In a radius of three miles, 
are six of eight more villages; and, in all tlmse, the ratio of 
books and biriiard tables is nearly the same. As we recede from 
Paris, the ratio of books diminishes, in a much more rapid pro» 
gression, than that of L)illiard tables. But, in the village aUi^- 
^ to, there is one billiard table to about 182 volumes. We 
are afraid to aver, that the average of entire France would be 
one billiard table to one hundred volumes.^. In all these viL 
lages too, though there are many coffeehouses and wine-houses, 
not thice public dally papers could be found. 

***I%e glorions and brilliant days of Boimpartc cannot bo bet- 
fter characterised than by the fO lowing fact. The price of new 
books rose considerably in his time; not from any additional 
tax, or increase in the price of ]nl)our or materials, but be¬ 
cause the demand was so small as to allow but a small num¬ 
ber of copies to be taken off. At the same time, old editions 
*of tlie best French authors were currently bought and sold in 
Paris for one fourth part of their .value. When the armies of 
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Europe entered France, the prke of old books rose considerably, 
and they have since become more rare. The court of the ty- . 
rant was the least reading of all such polished assemblies. Were 
we to judge by the profusion of libraries, collections and mu- 
seum^ dispersed over the kingdom of France, we should con- ^ 
elude that Science had there established her universal empire. 
But we have more certain modes of appreciating the truthfor 
we can state results, upon very positive documents. Two thou¬ 
sand copies at least of the Journal of the Royal Insiitution, 
conducted by Mr Brandc, are sold quarterly. Of the Annales 
de Chimie by Oay-Lussac, Thenard Si Co., not more than six 
hundred copies are distributed montlily. But, as the quantity 
ofletter'^prcss in the former, is about three times as much as 
in the latter, the frequency of sale is compensated; and the 
proportion of scieiidfic information, thus circulated, in equal 
times, is ten in England, and three in France. But, beside 
Mr Brande’s Journal, we have many others of considerable 
merit—^medical, surgical, botanical, mineralogical, chemical, 
mathematic, astronomical; as well as scientific communications 
in our literary journals, reviews, magazines, &c.; and the trans¬ 
actions of our learned societies; insomuch, that tlie total peri¬ 
odical scientific circulation of Britain, is six times the Journal 
of the Royal Institution. But wc could not find three times as 
much more periodical scientific letter-press, in France, as that 
which is circulated in the Annales de Chimie, Hence, tlien, 
the ratio of periodical scieutidc letter-press in England and 
Franc(^ is eight to one; which being circulated in populations 
that are as two to three, it fcdlows, diat the demand for scien¬ 
tific information is twelve times greater, in an equal number of 
British than of French consumers. The list of journals, in 
France, is tolerably long, and their tides sonorous; ,but few of 
ibem attain longevity. That which has the most extensive pr- 
culatiou, is chiefly literary; and of this about twelve hundred 
copies are districted monthly. Another, with a very high 
{Bounding epithet,lately had nineteen subscribers, now 1ms 
seventy-two. Government defrays its expenses, bat cannot 
conscribe readers. Upon a moderate computation, and onei^'cn 
favourable to France, the ratio of periodicjal letter*presi; of va¬ 
rious kinds stands thus, in favour of Bricaht. Bcieiitiflc 12 to, 1: 
Literary 30 to 1: Political and Moral 50 to 1. ,• 

Tlie dearth of private libraries, of the receptacles spread al¬ 
most indefinitely over the country, wliere. .men are domesticat¬ 
ed with books, and live amidst t&m a$ in their families, cannot 
be compensated, in practical advantages, by any numbts' of 
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public repcwitdrics. If bdolcs of useful knowledge are not a- 
mong the familiars of men, one half of thdr value is in stow. 
Something intermediate between the two modes are the circu- 
i lating libraries of this country ; against which, those who arc 
satisfied with nothing have loudly declaimed. But we can¬ 
not agree with these well meaning grumblers. That circu- 
latrng libraries have done .harm, we firmly believe. But so 
has cveiy thing. Mon have been assassinated with a case- 
knife. The brains of a child were lately beaten out with tlie 
heel of a shoe. Yet it tioes not follow that men had better 
cat with their fingers, or wear no shoes, or put no nails into 
them. Circulating libraries, like all other commodities, must 
take their tone from the markets that cjmsunic them; and 
^tJjeir general tendency may be estimated^y inspecting their 
catalogue. Now, supposing the contents of these to be of e- 
qiial value in both countries, (and from what we have just now 
seen this is not likely to be the case)—w'e say that the resources 
which each derives from them are infinite in favour of Britain. 
One single London circulating library could purchase the sum 
Urtal of all the circulating libraries of all the towns of France. 
And yet our private libraries are certainly as fifty to one. 

In the'same category as the King’s library in Paris, the French 
include their other public collections; such for instance as the 
• Museum of Natural History, tbe Establishment of Arts et Me¬ 
tiers at the Abbaye St Martin, their galleries of pictures and 
statues. But of the latter we are inclined to judge somewhat 
differently. Wherever the productions of genius consist in sen¬ 
sible objects, their appeal must he directly made to the senses; 
and whatever stimulates the mind increases their effect. The 
greater the mass of talent which, at one glance, bursts upon 
the eye, the higher will enthusiasm be raised; and the more 
surrounding objects harmonize, the more deep and undisturbed 
will be our admiration. Many a mind which would pa^ indif¬ 
ferently by every object singly, is yet excited by contemplating 
them collectively; and only perceives the perfections of detail, 
when roused by the grandeur of the whole. In the fine arts, 
•tlien, we admit the greater advantages of collecting the produc- 
f tions of superior talent. But, when we wish to reason, we must 
preserve an entire serenity, and unruffled c.-ilmness; and, were it 
possible that, by merely beholding the work which reflexion only 
can appreciate, enthusiasm should lu; excited, the arcliivcs of its 
,treasures would be baleful to it. It is aIlow|pd that, as private 
property dispersed over England, we posses a greater number 
of capital pictures than are contained in the gallery of the Lou¬ 
vre, that is to say, nearly in all France. But even wliilc we 
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boast that iiultvldttals in this country have done more than Oo- 
vernment has been able to efiect in that, kingdom-—tliouf^h the 
chief superiority claimed over us is in the fine arts—we must al¬ 
low that our mtxle. or distributing is not so advantageous. In . 
Italy, the -disadvantages of dispersion are not so strongly felt. 
The whole country is a museum; and every spot is fraught with 
hallowed recollections. We cannot, however, give implicit cre¬ 
dit to the French, for having niadc so vast a collection in fa¬ 
vour of’ the arts.' If the arts, thus collected, brought back to 
tl)em no greater return of glory than docs the difl'usion of know¬ 
ledge, we should soon see them fall into neglect. 

The collection of machines is intermediate between a picture 
gallery and a library. It must be seen like the former, and 
understood like the latter. It may render essential services 
where such knowledge is not general; and may^ be cfmvenient 
even v’bcre it is. In England, w'e may not have any one col¬ 
lection of machines etjual to that in Paris. But the <{uantity of 
machines, not models, which we have dispersed over the whole 
country, not to look at, but to use, not to talk of, but to pro¬ 
fit by, is many hundred times greater. Our fielils, our farm- 
yavfls, our mines, our manufactures, are our practical Abbaye 
St Martin; as the backs and cottages of our YeoTUanry are our 
exhibition of national industry, and the minds of our enlight¬ 
ened gentry arc our Royal library. 

Ar.otber rule we may lay down respecting public collections 
is thi^.—Wherever fipocimens arc costly, rare, and cannot be 
multiplied, such collections are precious; but wherever, .as is 
the case with useful books, they can be put in common circula¬ 
tion, at a moderate price, collections lose their value, by the 
case with which their contents can be set in hourly presence with 
the <eQnsumers. 

We will conclude this article by an anecdote of Louia'XVIth, 
whom we have shown, on a former occasion, to have been the 
only patron whom the Chevalier Pawlet found in tot 

his method of instructing children. His favourite is^y was 
geography. Mr Petit Eadel mentions, as a piece of forniture 
belonging to the Mazarine Library, a globe, which, in ’1784j;»‘ 
Louis XVL bad ordered to be constructed Us a record of the 
stale of Geograpljy down to his reign. He wished to have it 
made of the most durable matcrims; on the largest dimei^* 
sions; and with all the care and skill which the ablest geogra¬ 
phers uf his kingdopi, aided by foreign discoveries, could be-, 
stow upon it, in p<^t of exactness. It Was to have contain¬ 
ed the results -of nineteen voyages round the world; to whidi 
^as to be added, the voyage that La Peyrouse was then perform- 
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inp:. Some parte of thk machine were put in ^at forwardness, 
under the adndnistration of Mens, dc Vergennes; but the whole 
Avas never completed. One of the circles ^one weighs 1500 lib. 
< In its present state, the globe is suspended. Theocean is co¬ 
loured light blue. The layd is ) ellow; and the mountaina 
slijulcd. The project of La*Peyrowse*s voyage was submitted 
to tlie monarch, beibre tliai unibrtiumte navigator left France; 
and, on tiie margin, Louis with Jiis own hand wTote several* 
notes. The intention wiis, that the ships shonld separate after, 
enwsing the Line. The king’s remark was, ‘ This separation 
‘ must not take place. It is too dangerous in seas so little 
.* known.' He atids, that in the Southern ocean, as being 
calmer, the ships miglit separate; and' one of them make for 
Easter Island, to ascertain whether, as Cook advances, the hu- 
Tnan race is becoming extinct there. He frequently marks his 
anxiety that the ship^ should*keep together, as long as separa¬ 
tion might be dangerous; and he concludes thus—‘ The happi- 
‘ est evetJt ol this expedition will be its ter|nirmtioii without the 
‘ loss of a single man. ’ If Louis XVIth. had more resembled 
the nation he had to govern, he might have run his course of 
nature on the throne, and left his sceptre to his own posterity. 
But when subjects and their sovereign are so much unlike—no 
mattei* which is best or worst—the chasm whicli separates them 
. must generally be hllod witli blooil; and. too often with the blood 
of the most innocent. . 

^.The topic mentioned in the last paragraph reminds us, that 
, w^e shoulti say a few^ words upon Geography, This science, like 
all others, is much more gener.al in England than in France*. 
Were we to judge by the globe of Louis XVltli, and the la¬ 
bours of Danville, wc should say the contraiy. But globes 
happen to be one of the things in w hich our superiority in quan¬ 
tity, multiplied by quality, and divided by price, is extreme. 

" At the expojgition of the proilucts.of French industry in J810, 
many globes were exhibited; and, in the number, one written 
by hanu, which had occupied the writer two years of his life. 
The diameter was, we think, four feet. It was purchased by 
«dLouis XVlli. In point of clearness, distinctness, and neatness 
§ of execution, w'e should prefer Mr Carey'| twenty-one inch globes 
at ten guineas the pair. At the same exhibition tlieie were also 
engraved globes, of various dimensions, but so jnuch inferior to 
' Mr Carey’s of the same diameter, one foot—st) petty in ail great 
points—so illegible, so vetiUeux as the French would say—that 
‘ ^onc could hardly suppose thein destined to the same* purpose. 
'The price too of the French globes, instead of being two-thirds 
of the price of Mr Carey’s, was eight guinpas; the Englisb 
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globes being thr^ guin^ and,a half; that is to saj, 

})ortion to t£^ value of money, about four tbnes as dear as tliey 
should be. It is entirely owing to tlie great demand for these 
things, that ia to say, to the ^eat and superior diffusion of use- 
&1 knowled^ among the pmdio oj this happy Island, tliat our 
artists are enabled to seb tbetn at so low a rate. 


Abt. VXII. tfowmals qf hm Expeditions into the Interior if 
'Neio South Wales, undertaken hy Ordxr of the British Govern- ■ 
ment in ike Tears 1817-18. By John Oxley, Surveyor- 
General ol’ the Territpr}'. 1 Vol. 4to. pp. 408. Murray, 
Albemarle-Street. London, 1820. 

XI^HE^THER Botany Bay was made in a merry mood of Na- 
ture, or whether it was hc9r first essay in making conti¬ 
nents, we shall never know; but we may he quite sure, that 
every thing found thjere wull be diametrically opposite to tlie 
ordinary productions and iiivcnttons of the Old World. Here 
are, for iusUincc, two rivers, the Lachlan and the Macqua¬ 
rie, which Mr JcJin Oxley, arguing upon analogy, supposes 
to flow on and. increase til) they empty Ujcmsclvcs into the 
sea. But in three or four weeks he rides them fairly down 
into the bogs, where Jthejy^^are lost among millions of barren and 
unhealthy acres, impervious, unfit for human life, abandoned to 
iceds, ducks and fre^s. A mouth for the Niger has of late 
years been loudly and arrogantly called for. The exccllem 
Mr Park, some Captains, ana a good deal of money, have been 
expended in its detection. Mr Oxley h.as shown, that Nature 
will have her caprices in spite <X hydrtjgraphers and map- 
mak^^s—she does not consult Mr Arrowsiuith—and flows 
wh(^e she pleases, without asking permission of Mr Barrow, or 
inquiring what direction will^ best suit the hypotheses of Mr , 
Maxwell or Mr Rcichard. We have no doubt that some of 
our geographical people will be veiy angry with these rivers; 
but they must learn, in this age of discovery, to hold their thet)- 
ries at single anchor—often to .acknowledge tlicir fupposed land^ 
to be log-banks—and tq turn flexibly and obsequiously, as they i 
are impelled by the breath of science. 

The year 1818 was very dry in Botany Bay; the grass was 
consumed, and the cattle threatened with famine. Throe gen¬ 
tlemen (as Scotchmen arc in the habit of doing) * sallied forth in 

• Better this than to gain it (as they often do at home) by the' 
most abject politic^ baseness. < 
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quest of food, penetriited aoross the Blue Mountains^ and dis- 
covered^ on the western side of tl^em, a beautiful country, ad¬ 
mirably qualified for the support of man and beast. Governor 
i^Marcjuarie, the same year, despatched Mr Evans, deputy-sur¬ 
veyor of the Colony, who, proceeding westward from the point 
where the former discoverers stopped, passcil through a moun¬ 
tainous country abounding in water and pasturage, till he ar- 

• rived at the spot where the union of the Fish River with the 
CaKjpbelT River constitutes the River Mptcquarie. From this 
point he traced the Macquarie for deven through a coun¬ 
try abounding in game, water, timber, <^nd grass, and offering 
every advantage to colonization. The next step was to construct 
a road over the Blue Mouiifains. Upon this, so constructed, the 
Governor passed, and founded on 4he Maccpiarie the town of 
Ba’tliurst, coninuunling for many miles a beautiful and extensive 
jjrospect in every direction, situated on a clear and beautiful 
stream, and wdthin a short distance of fifty .thousand cleareil 
acres, well adapted for every purpose of agriculture. During 
tlje Gqyernor’s stay in.^athurst Plains, Mr Evans was sent to 
explore in a souih-w^iir direction. This expedition produced 
the discovery of the Rivet Ldchlan; and the Importance of ex¬ 
amining the course of that river gave birth to one of the Jour¬ 
neys recorded in the publication now l»efore us. 

• Mr Okley commences his journey frd^ Bathurst .in the end 
of Maixb 1*817. 

1 Bathurst had assumed a very different appearance since I first 
visited it in the suite of Ids Excellency the Governor in 1815. Tin; 
industrious hand of man had been busy in improving the beatitiful 
works of nature; a good substantial house for the superintendaut had 
been erected, the government grounds feticed in; and the stackyards 
showed that the abundant produce of the last harvest had amply |^- 
paid the labour bestowed on its culture. The fine healthy appear¬ 
ance of the flocks and herds was a convincing proof how admirably 
adapted tliese extensive downs and thinly wo^ed hills arqJTor graz¬ 
ing, more particularly of sheep. The mind dwelt with pleasure on 
the idea that At no very distant period these secluded plains would 
be covered with flocks bearing the richest fleeces, and contribute in 

C small degree to the prosperity of the eastern settlements. 

‘ The Soil, in the immediate neighbourhood of Bathurst, is for the 
St six inches of a li^ht, black, vegetable mould, lying on a stratum 
of sand, aboM eighteen inches deep, but of a poor description, and 
Snixed wiw small stones, under which is a strong clay. The surflicc 
of the hills is covered with small gravel, the soil light and sandy, 
•^ith a subsoil of clay. Tlie low flats on the immediate borders'of 
the river arc evidently formbd by washings from the lulls and valley* 
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deposited floods, and the overflowings of die water>coursee;. 
pp» 2f 3« 

From BaUitirst they passed through a fine grazing cotratry to 
the river Lachlan; and in tlieir way they discovered, not a gold ^ 
nor silver mine, but (tvhat is infinkcly more valuable to the co¬ 
lony, and liad never been discovered there before) pieiity of 
gc^d limestone* On the 25th of April they made the T/ichlan 
River, of th^ breadth of forty yards, and w-ith very steep biinks. ■ 
From this period till ^e Sd of May, they travelfet! along the 
banks of the river, at the rate of from ten to fifteen miles a day, 
finding considerable irafcts of good pasturage, and plenty of 
timber and of fish. As they advanced, the country became 
worse ami worst', a perfectly dead level, to which no boitndary 
could be discerned. 

‘ May S.—Proceeded down the river. We passed over a very 
barren desolate country, perfectly level, without even the slightest 
eniiucnce, covered with dwarf box^trees and scrubby bushes; to* 
wartls the latter part of the day a lew small cypresses were seen, i 
tltink the other side of the river is much'l^lisafne. We iiav&hither* 
to met with no water except at the river,-4iift A firw shallow lagoons,, 
which are evid^ifly dry in summer. I do not know luw far this le¬ 
vel extends north and semth, but I cannot estimate it at less than 
from ten to twdve miles on each side ; but this is mere conjecture, 
since, for the last three 1 have been unable to see beyond a 
mile. I have, however^‘ Occasionally made excursions 6f five or six' 
miles, and never perceived any diflerence in the elevation of the 
country. To-day the course of the river has been a little south of 
west.: its windings arf very irequent and ^sudden, fully accounting 
for the apparent heights of the floods, of whidt marks were observed 
about thirty-six feet above the level of the stream. At six o^clock 
the boats had not arrived; and as I had given directions on no ac- 
cCf&mt to attempt to proceed after dark, I ceased to expect them this 
diwitig. ^ pp. 16, 17. 

The same sort of conntiy continued till the 12tii' of May, 
when til2^ party was totiipletely sttqijjcd by the spread of the wa¬ 
ters. Upon ascending an eminence^, about hull' a mile to the 
south side of the river, the whole country from west north¬ 
west, round to north, was eitiicr a complete m^sh, or lay um^ ^ 
der wnter, and this for a distance of twenty-five, to thirty ttiile«,i| 
Low marshy grounds lay between them aml lnoro rfevatedl 
gix>nndf. which appeared in the south and south-^st quarters, 
l^’roni this point Mr Oxley made for the coast in ib'(g40irectiort 
of Cape Northumberland to the south-west, that he might in¬ 
tersect any river flowing from these marshes into the sea be^- ’ 
twceii Spencer’s Gulf and Ca])e Otway. This journey lie be- 
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gan on the 18tli nf May j and a more wearisome expedition was 
never undertaken by man. Ko water fit to drink—a bonndlesj 
exp:.iise of barrenness—horses dying daily from fatigue—the 
•<ibs,cnce of every living being but themselves—every thing cal¬ 
culated to pifKluce depression untl despair. After many days 
of this kind of suffering, they turn to the north-west and west, 
in search of a better country and a better supply of water,—not 
forgetting from time to tirne, like good Clnistians, to scatter in 
the tlescrt the seeds of many European fruits, yet doubting if 
ever these spots would again be revisited by civilized man. 

On the 23d of June they again fell in with tfic River Lachlan, 
eJtt^mely diminished in size, from the water diffused over the 
marshes, but running with n brisk stream to the westward. 
Do^yii tile tortuous and be.rrcn banks of this river tliey procectl- 
^ through a country, of which tlie following extmet is the de- 

plains extended to the westward, as far as the eye 
could reach. These plains were entirely barren, being*evident!y, in 
times ofrain, altogether under water, when they doubtless form one 
/'ast lake ; they extended id places from three to six miles trom th« 
margin of the stream, which on its immediate borders was a wet bog, 
full of small water holes, and the surface covered with marsh plants, 
with a few straggling dwarf box-trees; It was only on tire very edge 
of the bank, and in the bottoins of dte bights, that any eucalypti 
grew: the plains were covered with nothing but gm^halium; the soil 
various; in some places red tenacious clay; in others a dark ha/el- 
coloared loam, so rotten and bill of holes that it was withAifficulty 
the horses could travel over them. Although those plains were 
bounded only by the horizon, not a semblance of a hill appeared in 
the distance; we seemed indeed to have taken a long farewell of e- 
very thing like an elevation, whence the surrounding country could 
be observed. To the southward, bounding those plains in that di¬ 
rection, barren scrubs and dwarf box-lrees, with numberless holes 
of staghant walet, clearly proclaimed the nature of the country 
in that quarter. We could see, through the openings of the trees on 
Ihe river, tliat plains of similar extent occupied the other side, which 
flias all along appeared to qs to be (if any thing) the lower ground. 
iMifi tcavellra in the centre of the plains, our medium distance from 
lie river being from one to two miles ; and althougli we did not go 
Above thirteen miles, some of the horses were excessively distressed 
llrom the nature of the ground. — There was not the least appear- 
of natives; nor was bird or animal of any description seen dur¬ 
ing the day, except a solitary native dog. ’ pp. 89-91. 

• f.On the 9th of July, tlie country began to stink; the river 
had dwindled to a mere lagoon; and tlie whole region, as lar 
ds the eye could sec, was one interqiinablc and impassable marsh. 
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Finding any farther prasediition of their joninif^ to be utterly 
useless,—^liaving detected this ^i$fbby tenninatibn of the river,— 
and aware that any farther discoveries in a part of the globe, 
fruitful only in intolerable smells, would be of little importance, 
tijey turned about in their way home; but instead of taking an 
easterly direction, they aimed at the supposed coarse ol the 
Macquarie, at a considerable distance below Bathurst. In this 
direction, the country rapidly improved : they met with grass, 
water, beautiful trees, and were soon restored to the Botany 
Bay delicacies of Kangaroo and Emu. On the 19th of August, 
they find the river Macquarie. , 

* August 10.—Full of the hopes entertained yesterdayj at .^alf 
past eight o'clock wc pursued our course down Glenfinlass. A mile 
and a half brought us into the valley which we had seen on our first 
descending into the glen. Imagination cannot fancy any thing moic 
beautifully picturesque tlian the scene which burst upon us. Tfio 
breadth of tlie volley to die base of the opposite gently rising hills 
wras, between direc and four miles, studded with fine trees, upon a 
soil which for richness esm nowhere be excelled: its extent north 
and south we could not see- To the west it was bounded by die lofty 
rocky ranges by which we bad entered it: this was covered to die 
summit with cypresses azid acacia in full bloom ; ^ few trees of the 
stcrculia heterophyUa, whh their brigiit green foli^e, gave addition* 
al beauty to the scene. Ip die centre of this charming valley ran a 
strong and b^niifiil stream; its bright transparent w^aters dashing 
over a gravelly botiton^ intermingled with large stones, forming at 
short intervals considerable pools,, in which the rays of the sun were 
reflected With a brilliancy equal to that of the most polished mirror. 

I should have been well contented to liave found this tC be the Mac¬ 
quarie River, and at first conceived it to be so. Under this impres¬ 
sion, 1 intended stopping upon its banks for the remainder of the 
day, and then proceeding up the stream southerly. Whilst we were 
waiting for the horst^ to come up, we crossed the stream; and, wish¬ 
ing to see as much of the country on its banks norjdilil^ as p^fedbJe, 

1 proceeded d^n the stream, and had scarcely ro^ A-miJe when I 
was no less asioni^ed than delighted to find that it very fine< 

river, coming from the east-squth-east from among the chmn of low 
grassy hills, bounding the cast side of thd valley in whi(^ wp,wc]:ty. | 
This then was certainly the long sought Macejuarie; the ;^lght of 
which amply repaid us for all our former disappointments*, j^iferent 
in every respect from thcLachlqn, it here formed a river pqual to 
the Hawkesbury at Windsor, and in many parts as wide as the Ne- 
pt!an at Emu Pupns. These noble streams were connected by rapids 
running over a rocky and pebbly bottom, but not fordable, much 
resembling the reaches and falls at the crossing place at Emuford, 
only deeper: the water was bright, and transparent, and we were 
fortunate enough to see it at a period when it was neither swelled 
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beyond its proper diinensions !by mountainous doods, nor contmcted 
by summer droughts. From its being at least four times largm^ than 
. it is at Bathurst, even in a favourable season, it must have received 
^•great accessions of water from die mountains north-easterly,’—— 
pp. 184—6. 

For five days they proceeded down the banks of this enchanting 
river.; sometimes contracted: between rocky clifis; son»etimea 
expanded between forests, or hills clothed with the most luxu¬ 
riant grass to the very sinnmits. The timber was various and 
excellent. Liniestone, slate, and gr^mite overhung the river, 
everywhere navigable lor boats; and confined, in its highest in¬ 
undations, by secondary banks, which opeianxi as a eomplete 
security to tne contiguous land. A great number of streams 
from either. bank empty tltcmselves into the Mac(}uaric. jFish, 
tfiid game were found in great abundance. On the £{4th, they 
<]uiit^tl>c banks of the river, and, on tlie 29th, arrived at 13a- 
Churst, after an absence of nineteen weeks. 


Such a description as Mr Oxley brought back of the parts of 
Ahe Mac(|uarie he. hml seen, it was impossible to put up with, 
/An universal joy was difiiis^ over the whole colony. Larceny 
reared her drooping bead; the Children of the Antient Bailey 
magnified themselves into importers and exporters ; and thought 
they were at last within the reach of wealth, which no jurjr 
/;ould find guilty,^nd no judge punii^t; with the rope of the 
law. Forth weiir the indmtigable Okley, with him, the 
usual apparatus of dogs, bat<%orsesy boat^ ’ and instructions 
signed (perhaps read) by Lord Bathurst. ’ l^eir journey was 
begun on the. 5^ of June, from nearly the same spot where they 
had at firit tpucfied upon the Macquarie in their former expe¬ 
dition. From -this period till the 25th of June, the 
quarie appear^ to be much the same, as they had. |^|i4 h. .at 
first; the country not perhaps quite so goodbut fi^y enti- 
tkd to be ixmsidered a land of great oiomise fertility. The 


were 


jfuljers’ Girth and freestone, (m the expedition began 

to qiiake, and the Macqumrie to lose the character It had hither- 
tj^ matntahied. The gravelly beaches and rocky points disap¬ 
peared^ "'the;'banks became lower; and in.many parts, the floods 
fsw^'^^:^them. A second Lachlan began to be suspected. 

'Ihey had ^'afeely gone six miles, on the 2(itb, before they 
perceived the wamrs spreading lOver the plain ,on which tliey 
were travelling, and that with a rapidity which reduced their 
'HfSety to a fair trial of speed between diem and the river. They 
gained a secure place; and frooi thence Mr Oxley, with two 
•r tliree men, proceeded down the river hi a suittll boat. 
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* After going about twenty miles, we lost the,land and trees. The 
channel of the rivcr, which lay through reeds, and was from one to 
three feet dee^, ran northerly, this continued Ibr three or four 
miles, farmer; when, although there had been no previous change in^ 
the breadth, depth, and rapidity of the stream for several miies, and 
1 was sanguine in my expectations of soon entering the long sought 
for Australian sea, it aU at once eluded our farther pursuit by spread¬ 
ing on eve^ point from north-west to nortli-east, among the ocean 
of reeds wi^n surromided us, still running with the same rapidity 
as before.' There was no channel whatever among those reeds, and 
idle depth varied from three to five feet. This astonishing change 
(for I cannot call it a termination of the river), of course left me no 
alternative but to endeavour to return to some dli which we 
could eifect a landing before dark. I estimated that during this day 
we bad gone about twenty-four miles, on nearly the same point of 
bearing as yesterday. To assert positively that we were on the mar¬ 
gin of the lake or sea into which this great body of water*is dis¬ 
charged, might reasonably be deemed a conclusion which has nothing , 
but conjecture for its Imis; but if an opinion may be permitted to 
be ha/.arded from actual appearances, mine is decidedly in favour/Of 
our being in the immediate vicini^ »of an inland sea, or lake, mostv 
probably a idioal one,, and gradually filling up by immense deposi¬ 
tions from tbehi^er lands left by the waters %viiic}i flow into it. 
Jt is most singedar,. that tliphigh lands on this continent seem to be 
confined to tlie a^coast, or not to extend to npy great dis^ce 
from it.’ pp.' * 

It does not exactly from this narrative, wby Mr Ox¬ 

ley slopped ami turned back. He was victualled for a 
and had oufy been out three days; he had foam ihree to fivn 
feet water,! iwd his boat did not« as he draw more than 
one footi IThe waters sat stixmgly to the north. He thought hira^ 
self eve of entering a great inland sea. Twenty or 

ti^rty miks further would inwall probability have deternnned 

point. Possibly dre ri^s may have been so lhick>. that k 
was impossible eithi^^ puH or .push the boat any further. ,ff 
this were ihc in jusdee to himself have said so. i 

At present, we know tliat he had arrived at the point where ' 
geographied curiosity was on the very point of receiving ita . 
gratification; yet we‘reinain as ij^orant as we werevbdbre,l 
rtnd unable to divine why our darkness has not been Ulundned. V 
Wo dare tos^ Mr Oxley can give vfery good reasons>-^ttt he ' 
does not give them in his book* ’ , , 

From this point the expedition returns, dn a direction nearly 
east, to the coast, and in the parallel of 31—20 south latitude^ ' 
By the 26th of August, they had r^ched a good fertile coun^- 
try, where water ran, and kangaroos hopped—where the eye 
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was Ratified, und the b?i}y filled. In their way thither, they 
passed a large and impetuous river, to whicli tliey gave the 
name of Gastlereagh. Why grandeur and impetuosity should 
• have brought to their recollection this polished Member of the 
Cabinet, W'e do not exactly perceive; but we cannot help ad¬ 
miring the officiality ol' the nomenclature. There is hardly now 
a clerk in the pay of Otwernment, who lias not some [M>rtion of 
land named after him in Botany*Bay. 

In their way to the sea, they pass otcr hills SOOO feet high, 
with good pasture up to the very summit; and look into glens 
9000 ieet deep, three miles broad at the top, and sloping to 100 
feet at the hi^tom. On the iiiSd of September they saw the sea 
from the top bf "the JiuHiiBtains; and upon the coast discovered 
a good harbour for coasting vessels. Their journey was finish- 
at Sydney on the ^th of Novetnlier, It is very remark¬ 
able, in,so mild a climate, in such a latitude, and with such' 
^^lenty of fislt and game, tbal; they should have found the coun¬ 
tries through which they passed so badly peopled. Mr Oxley 
ittributes this circumstance in some measure to tiie great want 
ingenuity in the natives. They cannot kiU kangaroos, ex¬ 
cept by some lucky accident;—they cannot catch fish;—they 
live by’ necessity upon rats and squirrels;- Whatever the fer¬ 
tility of New idoilaiid may be, it contributes little iridre than 
this" reptile fecundity to their support. Why the Now Hol¬ 
landers are so inferior to other savage nations in the arts of life 
—why tliey cannot fish like the New Zealandeiw^why tiicy do 
not catch large animals in traps, or shoot them with arrows— 
why they are on^ elevated a few degrees in capadty Iftrove these 
animals which they cannot kill,—we do not presume to conjec¬ 
ture. There is no other instance of such an intellectual state 
in tlie midst of such physical adnimtages. It must be con|^ 
dered as a prodi^us advantage to tliis coun^, tliat 
typers, and me oruel seeds of lions, are absent. Inis makes the 
^thinness isi population more surprising.' The most noxious 
lanimals appear to be native dogs: they aie very mischievous 
^to dheep. 

V VThe result of these two journies is certainly very singular. 
\U1 the water falling on the west side of the Blue Mountains, 
/oetw«gft'^0° and 94° S. latitude^ and all the olreams on that 
^de 'this great dividing to be employed for the 

mrmation, as far as we kno^i^t present, of one immense marsh, 
receiving the alluvial matter poured into it from the higher 
founds. The Lachlan river, one of the main carriers, rec:cives 
no tributary streams for a course of 1200 miles, but pours into 
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the mar%h the orii^inal water which it received at the commence¬ 
ment of its course almost neat us imported. The other mam 
channel, the Macquaricj passes through a well watered coun¬ 
try; collects all the tributary rivL'i'i; and pours them, in the* 
same way, into tlie great mudliy mag.ijsme. The curious points 
now are, to discover whetlter these immense supplies of water 
do not end in an inland sea; and whether this inland sea, if it 
exists, has any comimmication* wnth the ocean. The nearest 
mrt of the coast about Cape Beiiuniilli, is distant 180 mileh 
from the fartliest part of the Lachlan reached Mr Oxley in 
his first expiditjon; by which expedition 5t it clffiariy demon¬ 
strated, that no great ri\ t r flows from the eii|tw||INl into the 
sea between Cajie Otway and Spcnoel^a Gulf, A Jatid expe¬ 
dition from the eastern part ot Speoeei^t Gulf, wotfld soon de¬ 
termine the fate of the western side of the Lachlan Mai she's. 
The waters of the Macquarie point to the north-west ;»and the 
promised sea of Mr Ocley may th^r^erhape penetrate deeph 
into this fifth quarter of tne globe, llie solid gain to the Co¬ 
lony is the disclosure lof aibeautifiil tract of land, for 200 or 30t 
miles on the Mactmarie, and the discovery of a good port to 
the north of Port JOckson. 

This publication is not well drawn up; and the maps are in¬ 
different. At the end arc some Statistical Tables, by wliiih it 
appears that the population of New South Wales has increascc’i 
from 13,000tn*the year isi.'i, to 17,000 in the year 1817, and 
to 22,000 in Iheyear 1818; and that, with the population of 
Vnn Dtemcn^s Itand, the total amount is 25,000. In spite of 
this iiicrctllc of population, the cleared land has diminished 
fiom 28,000 acres in 1817, to 44,000 acres in 1818; while the 
total of land held has increased, in the same period, above 
6^000 acres. We are tothily unable to account for this di- 
n«»iution of the cultivated lands. The Colony possessed in the 
year 1813, 12,000 homed cattle; in 1817, 83,000 ditto; in 
1818, 40,000 ditto. In tlie same periods, the horses were 1800, 
^800, 3300. The she^ w'ere 43,000, 66,000, 78,000. The 
number of shee}) returned from Van Diemen’s Land is 128,000; 
this it ipiite astonishing. The bogs are, in the same periods.* ^ 
14,000, 15,000, 22,000.—So that evciy thing whiri) Cllltivate^ 
laud supports has me leased : Cultivi^ed land, howeirtr, is said 
to ha\e dimimshed more than eiU||||ilK We suspect some false 
pi iut—but we give the Tables aS* ^ find them; and there Is noi 
correction in the eiiata. 
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Aut. IX. The Bahcrian Lecture. Oti the Cimiposilion and 
Analysis of the Jvjlammahle Gaseous Compmmds i tsulling front 
the DcstrwLvve Distillation of Coal and Oil; ’xith some Re¬ 
marks 071 their relative Hcathig and Rhiminating PtKcers. l?y 
W. T. BiiANnE, Sec. II. S. Prof. Cheiii. 11.1. Ironi 
the Philosopliica! Transactions for 1820. 


Tt can hardly bo laid to oiir charge, that a considerable period 
has elapsed since any thing relating to Chemical inqniiy 
has appeared in this Journal: For in fact, the Jaboiirs of per¬ 
sons ie.'irned in that department of science, have JaJoly fur¬ 
nished bat little matter for speculation. The discuvei ic.s of 
Sir Iluinpliry Davj'—splendid in every sense of the woi 'd, and 
-Miot less remarkable for the brillisuicy than for tin? rajiidity 
with which they vvere produced—have made us j)erhaps too un- 
reasonable; and caused us to form an estimate of the labours of 
'those who have succeeded him, loss favourable than they really 
ideserve. W<? have been spoilt by plenty ;—and l>eeause every 
f year docs not give birth to some great discovery, we. exclaim 
that there is a lamine in Uie land. Although Mr Hrai.d(‘, who 
succeeded Sir IJ. Davy in the Hoyal Institution, has been le^^s 
successful than his great predecessor in the path ol' discovery, 
^liis researches, and, above all, his skill in analytical 
have done much for Chemistry in general; and we willingly 
take this opportunity of bearing witness to the utility ol‘labours 
which—however great their excellence and intrinsic value nuu 
be—are too apt to be passed over w’ilhoiit due estimation, be¬ 
cause they happen to be wanting in originality' and invention. 

'I'he pa})er before us contains some observations ami experi¬ 
ments made on the inflamuuible gases used for the purposes of 
illumination. The iiKjuiry was undertaken, in tire first instance, 
with a view of ascertaining the mixture and quality of t!ie gaso.-; 
best suited for such purposes ; and as some novelties rel;iti\c to 
I the conslitiilioii of die gaseous compounds presented thcnisolvcs 
in the course of the inve.-tigfition, Mr Brande Cf)i;eei\ed the 


;r>'’iattcr to be of sufKciv^nt importance to form llio subject of die 
»Bakerian Ijcctiirc. 


f When pit-coal is distilled, and the products collected in pro- 
' per vessels, tluy are foinui to contain, besides otlier iub.stances, 
Vi highly elastic fluid, which was long supiiesed lo consist of 
two gases, com})ouijds of carbon anil hydrogen ;—the one cail- 
•ed the heavy hi/drocurbinctj (-r oUfiani gas^ the other, light 
h)fdvoiarlmrci. I'he Ji)st of tliese is composed of cymd por¬ 
tions of carbon and liydrogcn: the second, of one qiortion of 
VOL. xxxiv. NO. C‘8. K c 
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cnrl)o:i and two of' hydrogen. ^Now, if wo tak6 hydrogen to be 
uft I, the M)eciric gravity of the Jienvy, or olehant gas, is 1^A‘, 
and tliat ot light liydrccarhnrot is 7.7, or as .57363, assuming 
aLrnospluiic air for unity., I’poii examining the mixed coal 
eas, Ml- Brande found its sjiecific gravity as low a> 

'Thi'S gas he had obtained from ilie Clas-lijilU, Company’s work*^ 
}'L Westminster; but being avare that the density t)l this, gas 
is varion-^, aecoixiing to the coal from which ii is made, he pre¬ 
pared some :it the laboratory of tlie lioval Institution,—and'the 
lieaviebt he met yith was only .If)lO. I-Je concluded th.cn, that 
it coal gas v ere wholly composeil of the two varieties of car¬ 
buret ted hydrogen, tlic specific gravity of the light liydrocar- 
biijvL mikt have been estimated too high. To ascertain this, 
lie prociiretl some from acetate of puttisii, se^parated its carbonic 
acid by lime water, and tliinul its specific gravity to be .OS’S 
It w'as therefore evident liial t!»o whole constituents of coal gtis 
could not b(* the two hydrocarburets. Neither could a part of* 
the nilxuirc be tlio gaseous oxide of carbon, (which, according, 
to Sir II. Davy is given out by coals in burning, and tliereforc 
might be introduced in the gas evolved during tlie distillation), 
because its specific gruvity is ..OtJOl-. Hence Mr Brande con¬ 
jectured that coal gas must lie a mixture of olefiant and liydro- 

V Cj ^ •< 

gen ga.''es,' and the experiments detaileil in this paper are hi- 
it'juied u> confirm this (;jjlniou. 

After detonating U)0 incasiirss of coal gas with tfOO of oxygen 
by meau') of the electric sjiark over mercury, and absorbing the 
carbonic acid by liquid polas.sa,-«.36 ineusures of pure oxygen 
■were k)iuu 1 to remain in tlie tube. Hence 164 parts of oxygen 
were required I’or the eemplelc coinbu'*lion of 100 parts of taial 
ga>. Now, too pints of olefiant gas rt^juirc 300 of oxygen, and 
100 of h\drogen 50, for their respoclive combustions; * so that, 
if we suppose *100 {larts i-f coal gti'^ to be composed of 45 of ole¬ 
fiant, and 55 ot hydrogen, the ijuantity of oxygen mpiired lijr 
its perfect combn.-,»ion will be very nearly 164 jiarts, and thc^ 
mixture thus lormcd will liave nearly the same specilic gravityf 
as the coal g.is. ^ 


* See Henry's Blianeiits of ('hernistry, Vol. I. p. 355.—Where he 
also -states that it requirc-s 100 vohmjcs of oxygen for the perfect 
combustion of 100 of coal gas. 'i he d'fU rence between this result) 
and that stated by Mr ilrande, mu.'; be* owing to tlu* different quali^i^ 
ties of the coal gases under exaniii ar.ion. V'et ibe proportions of 
oxygen necessary for the saturation 1( 6 measures of oletiant aiql 
hydrogen gases, mentioned in Mr Bnmdc’s paiur, are precisely the 
same as those given by Henry, We pro: nne Mr Praiide has oifercti 
them as tlie results of his ov:n experimoits. 
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Before noticing the next steji in Mr Brando’s inquiry, we 
nnist advert to an experiment of Bortliollet, by wliicli the de-* 
composition of olefiant gas is effected in a very sini{)lc and bcan- 
.tiful manner. This is performed by passing the gas repeatedly' 
tin 'ough n tube heated to a very liigli temperature. In repeat¬ 
ing the cxj)crin)ent, Mr Brandc introducofl 100 measures of 
olefiant gas—obtained by distilling alcohol and c-oncenii-ated 
sulphuric acid—into a mercurial gasometer, connected with a 
secoiifl gasometer by means of a platinum tube, in wliich were 
placed home small crystals of quartz, previously hee.tcd to red¬ 
ness, for the purpose of increasing the heated snrftu’o over which 
the gas was to be passed, 'ine tube was then heated to a very 
high degree of temperature, and the gas passetl from oiui gaso¬ 
meter to the other, until it ceased to dilate, 'i’lie app.naius was 
Jljhen allowed to cool, and tjic volnine of gas was fbnnd to be 
exactly doubled. This was detonatfd with an equal volume of 

• oxygen, and the remainder proved to be halfihc volume of pure 
ixygen; showing that the olefiant gas liatl been reduced by ibis 
lilmple process of decomposition, into double its bulk of hiairo- 
men. It also appeared tliat it had almost entirely prirted with 
mts carbon; for the oxygevi which remained, scarcely rendereil 

lime water turbid, and was not apparently diminished by expo¬ 
sure to iifjuid potassa. In the heated jiart of the tube there 
was a considerable deposition of charcoal. 

• The apparatus remaining the same, 100 measures of coal gns 
were introduced into the gasometer, and underwent the same 
process. When cool, the gas was examined, and found to have, 
increased 40 parts. It burned A^tli a lambent flame, like liy- 
drogeii; and, when detonated o\® r mercury, required very little 
more than half its volume of oxygen to render the combustion 
complete. Very little carbonic acid could be detected ; .and, as 
ill the former experiment, the insitlc of the platinum tube w.as 
lined with charcoal. It appears, from this, veiy evident that, as 
the quantity of olefiant gas contained in the coal gas is mea- 
jsured by the increase in bulk, after the gas has undergone de- 
/coniposition by heat; tliereibre, the 100 measures of coal gas 
j^.ontained 40 of olefiant gas; and if* no foreign gases were pre- 
\ept, the remaining 60 measures were bydrogon. 

Upon the same principle, similar couelusions are drawn from 
/another experiment, in which a glass tube containing a little 
\ulpbnr and 100 measures of coal gas, is subjected to a red 
heat until the gas suffers no further dilatation. The volume, 
•when cold, is found to have increased to 140 measures. Hence, 
il- this increase is caused by the olefiant gas being changed by' 
decomposition into double its ))ulk of hvdrogon, it plainly foi- 
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lows, as in the last experiment, that the 100 measures of coal 
gas contaliu'd 40 of oleliiiiit gas, anil 60 of hydrogen. 

Mr Brande found chlorine a very useful agent in analyzing 
the various compounds containing hydrocarburet. If chlorine 
and hydrogen arc mixed together over water, anti exposed to the 
action of common daylight, but kept out of sunshine, the gases 
tlo not act upon one another; and in the course of twenty-four 
hours, the chlorine will be Ibiind to be abfforbetl by the water, 
while the hydrogen remains. But if chlorine be mixed w'itli 
olefiant gas, in the proportion of about three parts of chlorine to 
one of olefiant, and exposed to the action of daylight, the ole¬ 
fiant, if very pure, will be almost wholly absorbed. From this 
singular property of chlorine, it may be of groat use in the ana- 
hhib of any mixture of hydrogen hydrocarburet, carbonic 
oxide, and carbonic acid : for the carbonic acid may be absorU , 
ed In a sobitioii ofpolassa. The remaining mixture being then 
united with lliriec or four times its volume of pure chlorine^'' 
and ex})o.-5ed over water tt> daylight, the carburotled hydrogen, 
and any (.verplus of chlorine, will be absorljcd : 'J’he reinainini 
gas, consisting cf hydrogen and carbonic oxide, iiiay^ be mixed 
with oxygen, and detoruitcd by the electric spark over merciny. 
The proportion of oxygen destroyed in thi* combustion being 
doubled, will give the hydrogen which was contained in the 
mixture; and the caj*bonic acid formed, will exactly measure 
the quantity of Bic carbonic oxide. Tiic whole of this mode 
of analysis depends upon kecpuig the gas from the action of 
the solar rays, as it is only the absence oi this agency that pre¬ 
vents a combination from takujg place bctwTcn the chlorine and 
the gases that compose the mixture. 

We may mention here, by the way, a very curious effect pro¬ 
duced l)y the action of electric light upon a mixture of chlorine 
and hydrogen. A tube containing the mixed gases was jilaced 
in a darkened room, within an inch of the charcoal points at¬ 
tached to the positive and negative wires of a very powerful 
Voltaic battery,'highly charged. Upon making the circuit com¬ 
plete, the fumes of muriatic vapour were instantly prc'duced; 
and in consequence of the jiroduction of muriatic acid, the w a*-] 
ter rose in the tube, and very soon the whole of the mixti^'i 
was absorbed : the gases, too, exploded the moment they w'erc* 
affected by the electric light. These phenomena arc similar to 
those observed in the coujbination w'hich is produced betweej. 
chlorine and hydnigen by the action of solar rtivs. And as the 
same ellects have never yet been produced by the tqipiicaiion 
of any other artificial light, it may faiily be concluded, that 
this singular agency of ligld in proniotijig chemical combination. 
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is peculiar to solar and elccfric ray.s. Mr Hrjiido was induced 
to make this experiment, I'roni haviujrr liiiled to produce 
. slicriitcst cflfect upon tfic gases ahtwo moutionod, hy any llaine 
that could be engendered from the combustion of olefiant gas— 
although the light of an argiud burner, which he concentrated 
by means of a lens, produced a h(‘at which raised the nicrcurv 
in a therniornetcr placed in the focus, 4“.5 in five minutes.— 
To return to our subject.— 

Most of the expel iments we have detailed were jK'vformed 
upon the gas procured from the decomjiosition of w)iale oil. 
This gas is much heavier tluui that obtained liy the di^til{ution 
of cosil. Its specific gravity is .7690; and 100 cubical inches 
weigh upwards of 23 grains. Now, JOO cubical inches of ole- 
gas weigh 30.15 grains, and 100 of hydrogen 2.25 grains. 
Hence, il oil gas consist of these gases only, they will he ncar- 
. ly ill the proportion of three volumes of olefiant to one of !tv- 
ilrogen. From these experiments Mr Braude concludes, tliat 
lolefiaiit gas is the only definite compound of carbon and hydro¬ 
gen ; and that the various iufiammable compounds pn>iluccd by 
instillation from coal, oil, &c. consist esscnUulli/ of a mixtiu’c cl 
olefiant and hydrogen gases. Wc admit that this has so fur 
been established ;—altliougli we might object to the /iv.' me¬ 
thods which Mr Bianile has employed to confirm his eonjcc- 
•turcs, (pp. 18. 19, 20). A straight forw'ard process would cer¬ 
tainly have been preferable ; and we are at a loss to understand 
how he shonhl have omitted to state the result of a method which 
cannot possibly have escaped him, and wJiich might, moj c iliau 
any other, have strengthened his hypolhcsi.s. We allude to the 
direct analysis of coal or oil gas, by subjecting them to the ac¬ 
tion of chlorine. By means of thi.s, the olefiant gas being ab¬ 
sorbed, the remaining part of the mixture might have been ac¬ 
curately ascertained, Imth as to quality and quantity, if dis- 
coverctl to be pure hydrogen, the inquiry is at once put at rest; 
and if mixed with any foreign gases, the presence of sucli might 
. easily liavc been detected, eitlier by detonytion wn'tli oxygen, or 
by other methods. At all events, it would have been segisfac- 
’*Sory to know' what such an experiment produced. We are far 
from explaining Mr Brandc’s silence on this subject, by siippos- 
• iiig that the trial did not prove satisfactory to his hypothesis; 
'H^ind yet it is difficult to conceive how it should not have been 
made. 

, Wc must also take leave to observe, that in some parts ofliis 
klijuiry, Mr Brando’s train of reasoning is a little fallacious. 
It is very like what mathematicians call, arguing in a circle. For 
cxainjilc; ho conjectures, from the specific gravity of oil gas, 
that it is composed of one volume of liydrogon and three of oie- 
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fianl. lie then mnlrs a mixture in this proportion, and exposes 
it to the action of heat till the olefiant p;as is decomposed—and 
he fiiids, of course, that it has increased by the quantity of olc-. 
fiant ^as in tlie ori^^inal mixture—which tmly proves, that the 
olefiant gas lias changed, by docom})t)sition, into double the 
quantity of hydrogen;—which he knew beforehand must he the 
case,—and that tne remainder is the hydi'ogen which I(c himself 
put into the mixture, and the quantity of which he inigld, there- 
lore, have guessed without tliis process. Ho goes on to expose 
the mixture with chlorine to the action of li«;ht—and finds, after 
the chlorine and olefiant gas have been absorbed, tliat the ori¬ 
ginal quantity of hydrogen remains in the jar—thus demonstrat¬ 
ing that there are six of the one and half a dozen of the other. 
It surely would have sufficed, if he had told us that, upon siili*, 
mitting chlorine and oil gas to the action of daylight, after tiie 
chlorine and olefiant gases were absorbed, the remainder })rovcdfc 
to be one-third of the original <juaiility cf the oil gas of juire'” 
hydrogen—or of hydrogen mixed with other gases, as tlic Ciisc 
might be. 

The latter part of Mr Brando’s paper relates to the illuminat¬ 
ing and heating powers of the olefiant, tlie coal, and the oil gases. 
As sonrje of his results may prove useful in a practical point of 
view, we shall shortly' detail them. point is to ascer¬ 

tain the quantity of gas consumed in a given time. For this 
purpose, a gasometer, with rcgnlaling weights which hang over 
pullics on each side, w'as used. It contained abiuit 5000 cubi¬ 
cal inches of gas, and had jets of tliflerent dimensions attachc<! 
to it, which were furnished in the usual way with stopcocks. 
The pressure was measured by the difference in the level of the 
water within and without the reservoir, to which a graduated 
scale was attached. I'hc gasometer being first filled with olefiant 
gas, the stopcock of a jet having a single perforation of p’,-rh of 
an inch diameter was turned, and the stream which issued from 
it inffanied ;—the pressure was equal to a half-inch column off 
water. The light w'as so regulated as to be equal to that of\ 
one w'ax candle, the intensity being ascertained by a compari- , 
son of shadow's. In these circumstances, the consumption off 
gas W'as found to be 640 cubical inches in an hour;—with oil 
gas, under the same circunistiuicos, the consumption was 800 
cubical inches in an hour. We arc not informed how niuclv 
coal gas was consumed by a single burner. The next burner 
employed w'as on the argaud construction, being a circular plate, . 
containing tweh'c holes, cacli ^./^th of an inch in diameter. Th*6 
pressure w’as the same; and the flame regulated to burn with its 
full iijtensitv» without producing smoke; and yet tlie consump¬ 
tion, instead of beitig tw-clve times as great us in the case where 
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one jet was used, was only 2600 cubical inches in the liour— 
the light 1>eiilg found c([nal to that of ten wax candles. We 
can easily comprehend that the ligkf should he as much as this 

• —because the quantity increases in proportion to the elevatitm 
of temperature. With an argand bunier which gave the light 
of eight wax candles, the oonsiimptum of oil gas was found to 
be 3900 cubical inches in the hour. In the burner for coal gas, 
the apertures require to be larger. Those used by Mr Brandc 
ircre of an inch in di-imeter: the light was found equal 
to five wax candles, and the consumption was 6560 cubical 
inches in an hour. 

^ It appears from the above data, ’ says Mr B , ‘ that to pro- 
‘ duce the light of ten wax cantllcs for one hour, there will be 
* requiicd 2600 cubical inches of olefiant gas, 4ST5 of oil, and 
' 13120 of coal gas. * Now^, wc profess onrselvcs totally nnahlc 

to comprehend this arithmetic. Wc take the data for the (.le- 

• fiaiit and oil gases to be, that a burner giving a light etjT’al to 
lone wax candle consumes 61-0, and a burner giving a light e- 
l(]uai to ten candles, consumes 2600 cnbicai inciics of oiefiant 
^gas, in an hour; tliat is, to increase the light tenfold, the mnl- 

tiplier mu'-t be 4.0625. Now, with xha same orifice tntdprcssinr^ 
the consumption of oil gas in an hour is 800 cubical inches, to 
produce a light equal to one w'ax candle; therefore, it mini be 
, 3250 to pi'x)(Juce a light ten times ns great. Perhaps it may be, 
that the single hurner did not produce a light equal to one wax 
candle when oil gas \vas used,—although the (juaiitlty of gas 
consumed was greater,—from the intensity ol the light beii;g 
Joss than in the olefiant gas: but if this be the case, Mr Biaud 
dioiild h.avc so stated it,—as that is the only datum from which 
we can deduce the consumption when llie greater light is pro¬ 
duced. In the case of the coal gas, it i*> certainly erroneous 
to say, because the eonsuniption in a light equal to five wax 
candies is 6.560 cubical inches, that thcrcfoi'c dtnible this eon- 
anmjTtion Avil'i l)c necessary to produce a light equal to ten can¬ 
dles. JVs well might we ^intend, that the consiiniptioii for a 
light of one caiKUe being 640, thn ejurc it recjiiircs 610 X 10 
=r 6400 cubical inches, to give a light of ten candles with the 
olefiant gas, or 8000 cubical inches of oil gas to produce the 
same light. It may b(\ that Mr Brande has founci by actual 
experiment,—b}''a proper adjustment of burners—by an adc- 
*quate regulation of stopcocks—by a careful comparison of sha¬ 
dows,—that the numbers he has staled are tlie correct quantities 
^consumed by tliesc diflerent gases in cuxler to produce the same 
fight;—and if so, we iiave nothing to say;—but, from the data 
Indore us, he lias no right to draw these conclusions as maltel 
of calculation. 
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One thing, Jiowever, may be safely gathered from this paper, 
that olefiant gas is by far the best for purposes of illumination; 
but unfortunately it is too expensive to be of much practical use. 
Oil gas is decidedly better than coal, although we appreheud, if 
our calculations arc right, thnt it is not so superior to it as Mr 
Brande would make it appear. He says, that a gasometer con¬ 
taining 1000 cubical feet of oilgas, is adequate to furnish the 
same quantity of light as one containing 3000 of coal gas. 

To ascertain the heating powers of these gases, Mr Brande 
boiled water over a burner of each, and found, that to raise a 
quart of water from 50° to 2iy°, it required 870 cubical inches 
of olefiant gas—1300 of oil, and 2190 of coal. Hence it is evi¬ 
dent, that the air of a room egnall^ Ughfed by oil and coal gas, 
will be much less heated by the former than by the latter; a 
very material consideration, when this species of illuininatiun is^ 
inu-oduced into houses. 

In conclusion, w'c must call the reader’s attention to the very ' 
curious analogy established in Mr Braude’s experiments with 
the battery, between the operation of the solar and electric 
light; and vve strongly recommend the subject also to the au¬ 
thor, exhorting him to pursue this inquiry. In a subject where 
so little is known as that of Klectricily, cvci-y now view that 
can be opened is a matter of high interest and importance; 
and no fact should be disregarded, winch may give larthcr iii- 
feight into a field still so imperfectly explored. 


Ai!T. X. Lcciures on the Dramatic Literature of the Age of 
J'jlizuhelh. Delivaedatthe Surretj htsliitition* By Wij.lia-M 
Hazlitt. London. fcJtodart. 1820. 

Ti'' Mr Hazlitt has not generally met with impartial justice 
from his contemporaries, we must say that he lias himself 
partly to blame. Some of the attacl^ of which he has been the 
object, have no doubt been purely brutal and malignant; but 
others have, in a great measure, arisen from leelings of which he 
has himself set the example. His seeming carelessness of that 
public opinion which he would influence—his love of startling 
paradoxes—and his intrusion of p(dideal virulence, at seasons 
when the mind is prepared only for the delicate investigations of ' 
taste, have naturally provoked a guoil deal of asperity, and pre¬ 
vented the due appreciation of his powers. We shall strive,^ 
however, to divest ourselves of all prepossessions, and calmly to' 
estimate those talents and feelings which he has here brought to 
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the contemplation of such l>eaiity and ^randonr, as none of tlse 
low passions of this ‘ ignorant})resent time ’ sluaild ever bo per- 
rnilLod to overcloud. 

'I'iiosc wlio regard Mr Ila/litt as an ordinaiT writer, have 
little right to accuse him of sufleriug :mtij)athi(*s in |d»ili)so|)!!y 
or politics to influence his critical dc‘ci^ions. He posscs‘'e.- t)iut 
iiolvic quality at least for the ollico whic h he has cliosc'i), h) the 
intense admiration and Jove which lie lecls for the great iuithoi!» 
on whose excellences he diieffy dwells. Ilis relish for their 
beauties is so keen, that while he describes tJicin, the pleasures 
which they impart become almost palpalde to the sense; and 
w^e seem, scarcely in a figure, to feast and bancpiet on tlioir 
‘ ncctar’d sneets.' Ho introduces us almost corporally into 
the divine presence of the Great of old time—enables us to hcr.r 
the living oracles of wisdom dro}) from their lips—and makes 
ws partakers, not only of those joys wiiicli they dlfluhC^d, but of 
those which they felt in the inmost recesses oi their souls. Ho 
f tlraws aside the veil of XinicMviih a hand Irenmlo'is with niinglcd 
‘ delight and reverence; and descants, witli kindling cntluisiasm, 
bn all the delicacies of that picture of genius which lie discloses. 
I lis intense admiration of intellectual beauty seems always to 
sharpen his critical hiculties. He perceives it, by a kind of 
intuitive power, bow deeply soever it mtiy be buried in rub¬ 
bish ; and separates it, in a moment, from all that would en¬ 
cumber or deface it. At the same time, he exhibits to us iliosc 
hidden sources t»r beauty, not like an anatomist, but like a lover: 
He does not coolly dissect tlie form to show the sjnings whence 
the blood flows all eloquent, and the divine expression is kin¬ 
dled ; but makes us feel i*^ in the sparkling or softened e\e, the 
wroatlietl smile, and the tender bloom. In a w'ord, he at once 
analyzes and describes,—so th\it our enjoyments of loveli¬ 
ness are not chilled, but brightened, by our accptaintance w'itli 
their inward sources. I'he knowledge communicated in his 
Lectures, breaks no sweet onchantnicnt, nor chills one feeling 
of youthful joy. His Criiieisms, while they extend our insight 
into the causes of poetical excellence, teach u.s, at the same time, 
more keenly to enjoy, ami more fondly to revere it. 

It must seem, at first sight, strange, tliat powers like these 
sliould have failed to excite universal sympathy. Much, doubt¬ 
less, of the coldness and misrepresentation cast on them has 
ariiscn from cause's, at which wo have already hinted—from the 
appart'nt readinc <d‘ ilie author to ‘ give u}) ti) party what was 
tneiint for mankind ’—and from the ocr.'jbional breaking in of 
'personal aitimosiiies on that deep harmony which should attend 
file reverent contemplation of genius. But w’e apprehend tiiai 
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(lierc arc other causes which have diminished the influence of 


Mr Hazlitt’s faculties, originating in his mind itself;—and these 
we shall endeavour briefly to specify. 

The chief of the'»c may, w'o think, be ascribed primarily to 
the want of proportion, of arrangement, and of harmony in his 
powers. His mind resembles the ‘ rich strontle ’ w'hich Spencer 
has so nobly described, and to which he has himself likened-the 
«ge of Elizabeth, wliere treasures of every description lie, with¬ 
out order, in inexhaustible profusion. Noble masses of exqui¬ 
site marble are there, w'hicli might be fashioned to support a 
glorious temple; and gems of peerless lustre, which would adorn 
tile holiest shrine. He has no lack of the deepest feelings, the 
prefbundest sentiments of humanity, oi* the loftiest aspirations 
niter ideal good. But there arc no great leading principles of 
ta'itc to give binglciicss to his aims, nor any central points in ' 
his mind, around wlsich his feelings may revolve, and his liiia- 


gjnations cluster. 


'l"liere is no suflicicnt distinction betwefii 


iiis intdlc'ctual and Iiis imaginative faculties. Ho conlbunds 
the truths of iniajiiuation with those of fact—the })roccss('s of ar¬ 
gument with those <^f feeling—the immunities of intellect with 
tliose of virtue. Hence the seeming inconsi<itency of many of 
his doctrines. Hence the want of all continuity in his sjyle. 


Hence his failure in producing one single, hannonious, and 
lasting impression on the hearts of his hearers. He never waits 
tr) consider whether a sentiment or an image is in place—so it 
be in itself striking. That keen sense of pleasure in intellect¬ 
ual beauty whicli is the best charm of his writings, is also his 
chief deliider. He cannot resist a pow'ciful image, an cx(jui- 
site (juotation, or a pregnant remark, how'ever it may dissipate 
or even subvert tlie general I’eeling which his theme shoidd in- 
spire. Thus, on one occasion, in the midst of a violent politi¬ 
cal invective, he re[)resents the objects of his scorn as ‘ hav¬ 
ing been beguiled, like Miss Clarussa llarlowe, into a house 
of ill-fame, and, like her, defending themselves to the last; ’— 
as if the reader's whole current of feeling would not be diverted 
from all political disputes, by the remembrance thus awakened 
of one of the sublimcst scenes of romance ever embodied by 
human power. He will never Ivc contented to touch that most 
strange and curious instrument, the human heart, with a steady 
aim, but throw.s his hand rapidly over the chords, mingluig 
strange discord with ‘ most eloquent music. * Instead of con¬ 
ducting us onward to a given object, be opens so many delicious 
prospects by the way-side, and suflers us to gaze at them so- 
long, that we forget the end of our journey. He is peipetually 
4a;z/jed among the sunbeams of his fancy, and plays with them 
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in elegant fantasy, when he should point tljom to the spots 
where they might fall on truth and beauty, and reiicler the?ii 
visible by a clearer and lovelier radiance than luu! vet revealed 
them. 

The wwk before iis is not the best veri/iration of those re¬ 


marks ; for it has more of continuity and loss of paradox than 
any of his previous writings. With the exception of some 
strong political allusions in the account of the Sojanus of lien 
.lonson, it is entirely free irom those expresvions of party feel¬ 
ing w'hich respect lor an audience, coj.'sisting of men of all 


parties, and men of no part\, ought always to re.strain. There 
is also none of tliat personal hiUerness towards Me-srs Words¬ 
worth, Coleridge, and Southey, which di.'figiiretl liis former 
lectures. His hostility towards these p('ets, tia' a-"-’ecif!tcs of his 
early days, has always indeed been minii-jod with ‘^oino redeem- 
ing feelings which have heightened th.e regret oei oi-ioried by its 
public disclosure. While he lias pursued them with all possi¬ 
ble severity of invective, and acuteness of sru casni, he has pro¬ 
tected their intellectual cliaracter with a chivalrous zeal. He 


has spoken as if ‘ liis only' hale had s’prung from his only love;' 
;ind his thoughts of its objeclc, deep rooted in (dd affection, 
could not lose all traces oi' their ‘ primal sympathy.' His bit¬ 
terest language luis bad its dash (.f the early sweets, which no 
cJtanges of opinion could entirely tle'stroy. 8till liis nudionces 
and his readers hud ample ground of complaint for the intrusion 
of personal feelings, in iuf|uiries which should be sacred from all 
discordant einotioTis. We rejoice to observe, that this blemish 
is now effaced ; and that full ami free course is at J.ust given to 
that deep humanity wliich has ever lield its current in his pro¬ 
ductions, sometimes in open day, and sometimes beneath the 
soil which it fertilized, thouirh occasionally dashed and thrown 
back in its course by the obstacles of prejudice and of passion. 

Tlie first of these I^ectures consists of a genet al view' of the 
Bubject, expressed in terras of the deepest veneration and of the 
most pfissionatc eulogy'. After el<'(juent!y ceusuriug the gross 
jtrejudice, that genius and beauty are things of motli rn discove¬ 
ry, or tliat in old time a few amazing spirits shone i’orth amidst 
general darkness, ns the harbingers of hrighler days, the autlior 
proceeds to comhal the notion that Shakespeare was a sort of 
monster of poetical genius, and all his coulemporarics of an or¬ 
der far below Itim. 


‘ Ue, indeed, overlooks and commands the admiration of posteri- 
,:ty ; but he does it from the table land ol‘ the age in which he lived. 
He towered above his fellows “ in shape and gesture proudly eminent;’* 
but he was but one of a race of giants,—the tallest, the strongestif 

J 
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tbe most graceful and beautiful of them-but it was a common and 
a noble brood, lie was not something sacred and aloof from the 
vulgar herd of men, but shook hands with Nature and the circum¬ 
stances of the time ; and is distinguished from his immediate contem¬ 
poraries, not iu kind, but in degree, and greater variety of excel¬ 
lence. lie did not form a class or species by himself, but belonged 
to a class or species. His age was necessary to him; nor could he 
have been wrenched from his place in the edifice, of which he was so 
coiispiciious a part, without equal injury to himself and it. Mr 
W ordsworth says of MJIton, that “ his soul was like a star, and 
dwelt aj*art. ” This ennot be said with any propriety of Shake¬ 
speare, who certainly moved in a constellation of bright luminaries, 
and “ drew after him the third part of the heavens." pp. 12, 13. 

The aiitiior tt jii proceeds 1 > investigato tlie general causes of 
that sudden and rich, development of pocti(’al feeling which forms 
Ills tlicine. He attributes it chiefly to the mighty impulse given 
to thought by the Reformation—to the disclosure of all the 
marvellous stores of sacred antiquity, by the translation of the 
ScripUires—and to the infinite sweetness, breathing from the 
divine clniractcr of the Me.ssiah, with wdiich ho seems to ima¬ 
gine that the people w'cre not familiar in darker ages. W’^c are 
lar from insensible to tbt' exquisite beauty with which this last 
subject is treated ; and fully agree with our author, that ‘ there 
is bomething in the character of Christ, of more sweetness and 
majesty, and more likely to work a change in the miinl of man, 
than any to be found in historj^, whether actual or feigned. * 
But we cannot think that the gentle influences wdiich that cha¬ 
racter shed upon the general heart, were weak or partial even 
before the translation of the Scriptures. The youn^ had re¬ 
ceived it, not from books, but from the living voice ot their pa¬ 
rents, made softer in its tones by reverence and love. It had 
tempered early enthusiasm, and prompted visions of celestial 
beauty, in the souls even of the most low, before men had been 
tauglil to reason on their faith. The instances of the Saviour’s 
compassion—his wondrous and beneficent miracles—his agonies 
and death, did not lie forgonen diirirjg centuries, because the 
people could not read of thuin. They were written ‘ on the 
fleshly tables ot the heart, ’ and softened the tenor of humble 
exi.stencc, while superstition, ignorance and priestcraft held sway 
in high jflaces. 

Th esc old feelings of love, however, tended greatly to 
sweeten and mr^derate the first excursions of the intellect, 
when relea'.cil Irom its long thrjildtjm. The new opening of 
the stores ol Classic hue, ol Ancient History, ol' Italian Poe- . 
try, and of Spsuiish Romance, contributed niucii, doubtless, 
to the incitement and the perfection of our national geniqs. 
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The discovery of the New World, too, opened fresh fields for 
the imagination to revel in. ‘ Green islands, and golden sands, * 
says our author, ‘ seemed to arise as by enchantment oiit of the 

• bosom of the watery waste, and invite the cupidity, or wing the 
imagination of the dreaming spoculfitor. Fairy land was real¬ 
ized in new and unknown worlds. ’—‘ Fortunate fields, and 
groves, and flowery vales—thrice h; ppy isles, ’ were found float¬ 
ing ‘ like those Hesjieri.iri gardens tamed of old, ’—‘ beyond 
Atlantic seas, as dropped from the zenith. ’ Other manners 
might be said to erdarge the bounds of knowledge, and ‘ new 
mines of wealth were tumbled at our feet.’ Ancient supersti¬ 
tions also still lingered among the people. The romance of hu¬ 
man life had not then departeil. It ‘ was more full of traps 
and pitfalls; of moving aecidents by flood and field: more w\ay- 
laid by sudden and startling evils, it stood on the brink of hope 

^ and fear, or stumbled upon fate unawares,—w’hilc imagination, 
close behind it, caught at and dung to the shape of danger, or 
snritched a w ild arul fearful joy from iu escape. ’ The martial 
and heroic spirit was not dead. It was comparatively an age of 
peace, “ Like Strength reposing on his own right arm; ” but 
the sound of civil combat might still be heard in the distance,— 
the spear glittered to the eye of memory, or the clashing of ar¬ 
mour struck on the imagination of the ardent and tlie young. 
The people of that day were borderers on the savage state, on 

• the times of war and bigotry,—thi'ugh themselves in the lap of 
arts, of luxury, and knowledge. They stood on the shore, and 
saw the billows rolling after t!ie stoi m. They heard the tumult, 
and were still. Another source of imaginative feelings, wliicli 
Mr Hazlitt tjuotes from Mr Lamb, is found in the distinctions 
of dress, and all the external symbols of trade, profession, and 
degree, by which ‘ the surtiice of society was embossed with 
hieroglyphics, and poetry existed in act and complement ex¬ 
tern. ’ Lastly, our author alludes to the first enj.^yment and 
uncontrolled range of our old poets through Nature, whose 
fairest flowers were then uncropped,—and to the movements of 
the soul then laid open t<' their view, without dif-guise or con¬ 
trol. Ail those causes Mr Ha/litt regards as directed, and 
their immediate effects as united by the genius of our country, 
native, unuffected, sturdy, and iniyielding, Ifis lecture con¬ 
cludes with a character, equally beaiiiifij] ai ri just, of the Genius 
of »)ur Poetry, with reference to the Cf issicai models, as having 
more of Pun than of Apollo:—‘ but Pan is a God, Apollo is 

• no more ! * 

*• The five succeeding Lectures contain die opinions of the au¬ 
thor on most of the celebrated works produced from the time of 
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l:)t; Iloldi mation, until tltc death of Charles the First. Tlie se- 
t »ik 1 cornpri'^es the cliaractcrs of’Lyly* Marlow, Heywood, Mid- 
Jiiiii Howlev. riie account of Lyly’s Endymion is wor¬ 
th v ol'iliat sweet but pinajular work. The address of Ktinicni- 
des to Eiulynuon, on his awakitij^ from his long sleep, ‘ Bchokl 
the twig to which lliou laidest down tliy head is become a tree, * 
is indeed, as described by onr author, ‘ an »exijuisilel3’ chosen 
image, and dumb yiroof of tlic manner in which lie has passeil 
his life from youth to old age,—in a dream, a dream of love ! * 
His description of Marlow’s qualities, when he says ‘ there is a 
lust of power in his wriliugs, a hunger and thirst after un- 
righteousnc'^s, a glow of the imagination unhallowed by any 
thing but its own energies, * is very striking. The characters 
of Middleton and Rowley in ihis Lecture, and those of Mar- 
ston, Ctmpniiui, Deckar, and Webster in the third, are sketch¬ 
ed with great spirit; and the peculiar beauties of each are dwelt 
on in a style and with a sentiment congenial with the predomi¬ 
nant feeling of the poet. At the close of the Lecture, the ob¬ 
servation, that the old Hraniatie writers he.ve uothiiig theatrical 
about them, introduces the foliowiog eulogy on tluU fresh de¬ 
light which books are evi r readv to yield us. 

« fc * 

‘ Here, on Salisbury Pialn, vi liere I write this, even here, witli a 
few old authors, I can manage to get through the suninicr or tlie 
winter montlis, \vitlu)ut ever knowing what it is lo I'eel rnnui. They 
sit with me at breakfast, tlu-y walk out witli me before dinner. Ai- < 
ter a long walk tlirough unl’requentcd tracts,—after starting the hare 
from the fern, or hearing liie wing of tlie raven rusfimg above ruy 
head, or being greeted wuli tlic woodman’s “stern goodnight" as 
he strikes into his narrow homeward path,— I can take “ mine ease 
at mine inn " beside tlie blii/.ing heai ih, and shake hands with Sig¬ 
nor Orlando Frescobaldo, as the oldest acquaintance I have. Ik'it 
.Tonson, learned C’hapiniin, IM aster Webster, and Master Heywoed 
are there; and. seated round, discourse tiie silCnt hours away. 
Shakespeare is tlitre himself, rich in t'ihber’s Manager’s coat. 
Spenser is hardly returned from a ramble through the woods, oris 
concealed behind a group of nymphs, fawms, and satyrs. Milton 
lies on the table us on an altar, never taken up or laid down without 
reverence. Lyly’s Fndynnon sleeps with the moon that shines in at 
the window; and a briutli of wind stiiring at a distance, seems a 
sigh from the tree under which he grew old. Faustus di.s}>uti;s in 
one corner of tlie room with liendish faces, and reasons of divine 
astrology. BellalVont soothes MuUheo, Vittoria trium))hs over her 
Judges, and old Cdtitpman repeats one of the hymns of Homer, in his 
own fine translation.’ pp. l"G-7. ^ 

The spirit of this passage is very deep and cordial; and', 
the exprcssioi:, for the mo^t part, exquisite. But we wonder 
i 

I 
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that Mr Hazlitt should commit so jrrt'at an incoiip[rnIty, as to 
represent the other poets around him in person, wliile ATiin)i!, 
introduced among trie rest, is used only as the title of a book. 

• Why are other authors to be ‘ seSted round, ’ to t-heer the cri¬ 
tic’s retirement as if living,—while Milton^ like a }>ctition in tiie 
House of Commons, is only ordered ‘ to lie upon the tal.le ’ i 

In the Fourth Lectin e, ample justice is done to Betiuinonl and 
Fletcher, Massinger and Ben Jonson; but we think the same 
measure is not meted to Ford. We cannot regard the author of 
‘ ’Tis Pity she’s a Whore, ’ and ‘ the Broken Heart, ’ as‘finical 
and fiistidioiis. ’ We arc directly at issue, indeed, with our au¬ 
thor on his opinions respecting the catastrojdie of the latter tra¬ 
gedy. Calantha, Princess of Sparta, is celel)rating the nuptials 
of aihioble pair, with solemn dancing, when a inos^cngcr enteiv, 
and iiitbrms her that the King her lather is dead;—she darieci 

^on. Another report is brought to her, tha.t the sister of her be¬ 
trothed husband is starved ;—she calls lor the ot!ier eiiange. 
A third informs her that Ithocles, lier lover, is cruelly mui'dc i- 
<‘d;—she complains that the music sounds dull, ami ordeis 
sprighllier measures. The dance ended, she ainunmccs heocif 
Queen, pronounces sentence on the murderer of Itboelc.'-, ami 
ilirects the ceremonials of her coronation to be iminetliati !y 
prepared. Her commands are obeyed. She enters tlie'Fem- 
ple in wliile, crowned, wdjile the dead body of her husband 

• is borne on a liearse, and placed beside the idtar; at which slie 

kneels in silent prayer. After her devotions, she addresses 
Nearchus, Prince of Argos, as though she would chuse him foi 
her husband, and lays down all orders for the regulation of her 
kingdom, under the guise of proposals of marriage. This done, 
she turns to the body of Ithocles, ‘ the shadow' oi'her contract¬ 
ed lord, ’ puts her mother’s wedding ring on his finger, ‘ to new- 
niarry Iilm whose wife she is, ’ and from wlioiii death shall not 
part her. She then kisses his cold lips, and dies smiling. This 
Mr llaz.litt calls ‘ tragedy in masquerade, * ‘ the true false gal¬ 
lop of seutinient;' and declares, that ‘ any thing more artificial 
and mechanical he cannot conceive. * 1 le regards the whole 

scene as a forced transposition of one in Marston’s Malcontent, 
where Aurelia dances on in ilefiancc to the world, when she 
hears of the death ol' a detested husband. He observes, ‘ that 
a woman should call for music, and dance on in spite of the 
death of her liusliaiul whom she hates, without reg.ard to com¬ 
mon liecency, is hut too possible: that she sliould dance on 

• with the same lieroic perseverance, in spite of the death i*l' her 

, lather, and of every one else whom she loves, from regard to 

common courte'<y or appeala:jce, is not siii ely naliiial. The 
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passions may silence the voice of humanity; but it ist, I think, 
equally against probability and decorum, to make both the pas¬ 
sions and the voice of humamty give way (as? in the example of 
Calantha) to a mere form of outward behaviour. Such a sup¬ 
pression of the strongest and most uncontrollable feelings, can 
only be justified from necessity, for some great purpose,—which 
is not the case in Ford’s play; or it must be done for tlie effect 
and eclat of the thing, whicli is not fortitude but affectation. ’ 
The fallacy of this criticism appears to us to lie in the assumption, 
that the violent suppression of her feelings by the heroine was 
11 mere ]^icce of ct)nrt etiquette—a compliment to the ceremonies 
of a festival. Murcly the object was noble, and the effort sub¬ 
lime. While the deadly force of sorrow oppressed her heart, 
fcho felt that she had solemn duties to discharge, and thit, if 
slie did not arm herself against aflliction till they \vere finished, 
hhe could never perform them. She could seek temporary 
strength only by lefusing to pause—by hurrying on to the final 
scene; and dared not to give tlic least vent to the tide of grief, 
wliich would at once have relieved her overcharged heart, and 
lc!'t lic'r, Gxliausted, to die. Nothing less than the appearance 
of gaiety could hide or suppress the deep anguish of her soul. 
We agree with Mr Lamb, whose opinion is referred to by our 
aiiilun*, that there is scarcely in any other play ‘ a catastrophe 
so gi'and, so solemn, and so surprising as this ! * 

The Fifth lecture, on Single Plays and Poems, brings into 
view many curious specimens of old humour, hitlierto little known, 
and which sparkle brightly in their now setting, 'riic Sixth, on 
Miscellaneous Poems and Works, is chiefly remarkable for the 
admirsible criticism on the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney, with 
wiiich it closes. Here the critic separates with great skill the 
wheat from the chafli showing at once the power of his author, 
and its perversion, and how images of touching beauty and ever¬ 
lasting truth are marred by ‘ the spirit of Gothic qiiaintness, 
criticism, and conceit. ’ The passage, which is far too long 
for quotation, makes us desire more earnestly tjian ever that an 
author, ca])able of so lucid and convincing a development of his 
critical doctrines, would less frequently content himself with 
giving the mere results of his thought, and even conveying these 
in the most abrupt and startling language. A remark uttered in 
the parenthesis of a sarcasm, or an image thrown in to heighten 
a piece of irony, might ol'leu furnish extended matter for the 
delight of those whom it i>ow only disgusts or bewilders. 

'I'hc Seventh Lecture, on the works of Lord Bacon, compar¬ 
ed as to style with those of Sir Thomas Browne and of Jeremy 
Tavlyr, is very unequal. The character of Lord Bacon i& elo- 
3 
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quent, and the praise sufficiently lavish; but it does not show 
any proper knowledge of his works. That of Jeremy Taylor is 
somewhat more appropriates but too full of gaudy images and 
mere pomp of words. The style of tliat delicious writer is in- 
•geniously described as * prismatic ; ’ though there is too much 
of shadowy chillness in the phrase,adequately to represent the 
and tender bloom which he casts on all that he touches. 
And, when we are afterwards told that it * unfolds the colours of 
the rainbow; floats like a bubble through the air; or is like in¬ 
numerable dew drops, that glitter op the face of morning, and 
twinkle as they glitter; ’—we can only understand that the Critic 
means to represent it as vari^ated, light and sparkling: But it 
appears to us that tlie style of Jeremy Taylor is like nothing un¬ 
substantial or airy. The blossoms putfortli in bis works spring 
from a deep and eternal stock, and have no similitude to any 
thing wavering or unstable. His account of Sir Thomas Browne, 
Jbowever, seems to us very characteristic, both of himself and of 
that most exP'Hordinairy of English writers. We can make room 
only for a part of it. 

* As Bacon seemed to bend all his thoughts to the practice of life, 
and to bring home the light of science “ to the bosoms and busi¬ 
nesses of men, " Sir Thomas Browne seemed .to be of opinion, that 
the only business of life was to think; and that the proper object 
of speculation was, by darkening knowledge, to breed more specula¬ 
tion, and find no end in wandering mazes lost. ” He chose the 
•incomprehensible and the impracticable, as almost the only subjects 
fit for a lofty and lasting contemplation, or for the exercise of a solid 
foith. He cried out for an ** ah beyond the heights of re¬ 

velation ; and posed himself with apocryphal mysteries as the pas¬ 
time of his kisore hours. He pushes a question to the utmost verge 
of conjecture, that he may repose on the certainty of doubt; and he 
removes an object to the greatest distance from him, that he may 
take a and abstracted interest in it, consider it in relation to the 
sum of things, not to himself, and bewil4er his understanding in the 
universality of its nature, and the Inscrutableness of iu origin. His 
is the sublime of indifference; a passion for the abstruse and ima- 
gi>|iry> He turns the world round for his amusement, as if it was a 
glQle of pa8teb(»rd. He looks down on sublunary affairs as if he 
had tUtqn hk stationMn one of the planets. T'he Antipodes are nekt 
door nmghbours to .tiim’; and Doomsday is not far oft'. With a 
thought ne embraces both the Poles; the march of his pen is over 
the great divisions of geography and chronology. Nothing touches 
him nearer than humanity. He feels that he is mortal only in the 
decay of Nature, and the dust of long-forgotten tombs. The finite 
is lost in the infinite. The orbits of the heavenly bodies, or the his¬ 
tory of empires, are to him but a point in time, or a speck in the 
’ ■ VOL. xxxiv. NO. 68. F f 
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universe. The great Platonic year revolves in one of his periods. 
Nature is too little for Ilie of his style. He scoops an anti¬ 

thesis out of fabulous antiquity, and rakes up an epithet from the 
sweepings of chaos. It is as i^ his books had dropped from the 
clouds, or as if Friar Bacon’s head could speak. He stands on the 
edge of the ivorld of sense and reason, and gets a vertigo l>y lo(»king 
down at impossibilities and chimeras. Or he busies himself with Uie 
mysteries of the Cabbala, or the enclosed secrets of the heavenly 
quincunxes, as children are amused with tales of the nursery. Tii*j 
passion of curiosity (the only passion of childhood) had in him sur¬ 
vived to old age, and had superannuated his other faculties. lie 
moralii^es and grows pathetic on a mere idle fancy of his own, as if 
thought and being were the same, or as if “ ail this world v?«'re one 
gloiious lie. ” He had the most intense consciousness of contradic¬ 
tions and nonentities; and he decks them out in tlie pride and pe¬ 
dantry of words, as if they were the attire of his proper person, riie 
categories hang about bis neck like the gold chain of knighthood ; 
and he “ walks gowned” in the intricate folds and swelling drapery 
of dark sayings and impenetrable riddles. ’ -pp. ii9'2-2il.5. 

The Eighth and Last Lecture begins with a lew words on the 
merits of Shell, Tobin, Lamb, and Coinw^all, wh(>, in our own 
time, have written in the spirit of the elder dramatists. T'hti 
obscrv.'itions in this Lecture, on the spirit of the romantic and 
classic literature, are followed by a striking develojjment of the 
materials, and an examination of the success oi the Crernum 
Drama. Mr Hazlitt attributes the triumph of its monstrous 
paradoxes to those abuses and hypocrisies of society, those in-» 
coherences between its professions and its motives, which excite 
enthusiastic minds to seek for the.opposite, at once, of its defects 
and blessings. His account of his own sensations on the first 
pcrnsal of the Robbers, is one of the most strij^iig passages in 
the w'ork. 

* I have half trifled with this subject; and I believe I have done 
so because 1 despaired of finding language for some old-rooted feel¬ 
ings I have about it, which a theory could neither give, nor can it 
take away. The Robbers was the first play I ever read ; and the ef¬ 
fect it produced upon me was the greatest. It stunned me likp a 
blow; and I have not recovered enough from it to tell bow it.* as. 
There are impressions which neither time nor mrcumstances .i'an ef¬ 
face. Were I to live much longer than I have any chance of doing, 
the hooks 1 have read when I was young, 1 can never forget. Five- 
and-twenty years have elapsed si»ice I first read the translation of the 
Robbers, but they have not blotted the impression from my mind ; 
it is here still—an old dweller in the chambers of the braiu- The 
scene, in particular, in which Moor looks through his tears at the 
evening sun from the mountain's brow, Ond says in his despair, It 
was my wish like him to^live, like him to die : it was aa idle thought, 
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a boy*8 conceit, took first hold of toy imagination,—and that sun 
has to me never set 1 ’ . / 

While we sympathise in all Mr Hazlitt's sentiments of reve¬ 
rence for the mighty works of the older time, we must guard a- 
• gainst that exclusive admiration of antiquity, rendered fashion¬ 
able by some great critics, which would induce the belief that 
the age of genius is past, and the wtirld grown too old to 
be semantic. We can observe in these Lectures, and in other 
works of their author, a jealousy of the advances of civiliza¬ 
tion as lessening the dominion of fancy. But this is, we think, 
a dangerous error; tending to chill the earliest aspirations after 
excellence, and to roll its rising energies back on the kind¬ 
ling soul. There remains yet abundant space for genius to 
possess; and science is rather the pioneer than the imp(^er of its 
progress. The level roads, indeed, which it cuts through unex¬ 
plored regions, are, in themselves, less fitted for its wanderings, 
4han the tangled ways through which it delights to stray; but 
they afford it new glimpses into the wild scenes and noble vistas 
>Yhich open near tliem, and enable it to deviate into fresh scenes 
of beauty, and hitherto unexplored fastnesses. The lace of 
Kature changes not with the variations of fashion. One state 
of society may he somewhat more favourable to the development 
of genius than another; but wherever its divine seed is cast, 
theiie will it strike its roots far beneath the surface of artificial 
life, and rear its branches into the heavens, far above the busy 
haunts of common mortals. 


Art. XI. MaihUan Cvlmna^ an Italian Tale^ mtk Three Dra- 
matk iSbcTies, and other Poems, By Barry Cornwall. , 8vo. 
pp. 190. Warr^, London, 1B20. 


Tf it be the peculiar province of Poetry to give delight, this 
author should rank very high among our poets: And, in 
s ^ c of his neglect of the terrible passions, lie docs rank very 
m^^in our estimation. He has a beautiful liinry and a beau¬ 
tiful and a'fine ear for the music of verse, and great 

tenderi)!^ and delicacy of feeling. I le seems, moreover, to be al¬ 
together free from any tincture of bitterness, rnneour or jealousy; 
and never shocks us with atrocity, or stifiens us with horror, or 
confounds us with the dreadful sublimities of demoniacal ener¬ 
gy. His soul, on the contrary, seems filled to overflowing with 
.images of love and beauty, and gentle sorrows, and tendei* pity, 
’ and mild and holy resignation. The character of his poetry V5 
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to soothe and melt and delight: to make us kind and tliought« 
ful and imaginative—to purge away the dregs of our earthly 
passions, by the refining fires of a pure imagination, and to lap 
us up from the eating cares of life, in visions so soft and bri^t, 
as to sink like morning dreams <m our s^ses, and at the same 
time so distinct and truly fashioned upon the eternal patterns of 
nature, as to hold their place before our eyes long after they 
have again been opened on the dimmer scries of the worldi 
Why this should not be thought the highest kind of poetry, 
we profess ourselves rather at a loss to explain;—and certainly 
are ourselves often in a mood to tliink that it is so; and to believe 
that the more tremendous agitations of the breast to which the 
art has so often been made subservient, have attracted more admi¬ 
ration, and engrossed more talent, than ought in justice to have 
been assigned them. The real lovers of poetry, we suspect, 
will generally incline their ears most willingly to its softer and 
more winning strains—nor can we believe that it was for them 
that its more tumultuous measures were invented. Men of deli- 
cute sensibility and inflammable imaginations, do not require the 
stronger excitement of those boisterous and agonizing emotions, 
without which it may be difBcult to rouse the sympatliies of more 
tardy and rugged natures. The poetical temperament is intrin¬ 
sically dreamy and contemplative ; and subsists in passionate ima¬ 
ginings, and beautiful presentments of the fancy. Wrath and 
scorn and misanthropy, are scarcely among its natural elements. 
It has but little legitimate affinity with horror and agony, and 
none at all with aversion and disgust; nor is it easy to conceive 
that it should very lung maintain its attraction where the pre¬ 
dominating feelings it excites are those of dread,' astonishment, 
and disdain. Some strong and gloomy iqiirits there may be, 
that Teally emoy the stormy trouble of the elements ; but the 

g reater and the better part of the lorers of poetry will always 
e happy to escape to milder and more temperate regions, and 
to pursue their meditations among enchantments of a more en- 
gamng character,’ and forms of a gentler aspect. 

Of such enchantments Mr Cornwall is a jgreat master; 7 
we are happy to meet him ^^n, with his tram of attenda^^pi- 
rits. This volume is very like the two former; and we 'need 
not here repeat what we have so lately said of their general cha¬ 
racter. There is the same pervading sweetness—the same gentle 
pathos-—the same delicacy of fancy, and* the same fine finishing 
of verse and of diction—together with something of the same 
mannerism, and the same occasional weakness. 

< Marcian Colonha, ’ which stands so conspicuously in the 
title-page, is the longest poem which the author has yet attempt- 
2 
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c(l—and perhaps shows,’on the whole) more power than he 
has yet given proof of. But it is not very excellent as a story; 
•and its great charm "consists in the l>eauty of detached passages; 
—ihou^ the whole is very sweetly harmonized by a prevailing 
tone of tenderness and .melancholy. The hero is the younger 
son of the proud Colonna family;—and being a little touched 
with insanity, is sent to the lonely convent of Laverna, that 
no'gloom may rest on the happy walks and bright prospects of 
Ills elder brother—and there me forgotten youUi pines and lan¬ 
guishes for years. The following passages will show at once the 
spirit of poetry and beauty which breatlies . through even the 
least onunated portions of the story. 

* There is a lofty spot 
Visible amongst the mountains Appenninc, 

Where once a hermit dwelt, not yet forgot 
He or his famous miracles divine; 

And there tlic Convent of Laverna stands 
In solitude, built up by saintly hands, 

And deemed a wonder in the elder time; 

Chasms of the early world are yawning there, 

And rocks are seen, craggy, and vast, and bare 
And many a dizzy precipice sublime, 

And caverns dark as Death, where the wild air 
Rushes from all the quarters of the sky: ■ 

Above, in all his old regality. 

The monarch eagle sits upon his throne, 

Or floats upon the desert winds, alone. 

There, belted ’round and ’round by forests drear, 

Black pine, and giant beech, and oaks that rear 
Their brown dtinudshed heads like shrubs between, 

And guarded by a river that is seen 
Flashing and wandering thro’ the dell below, 

Laverna stands.-It is a place of woe, 

And, ’midst its cold dim aisles and cells of gloom. 

The pale Franciscan meditates his doom. ’ pp. 7, 8* 

But in his gentler moments he would gaze, 

With someftdng of the love of earlier days, 

On the far prospects, and on summer morns 
Would wander to a high and distant peak, 

Against whose rocky4>osom the clouds break 
In showers upon the forests. It adorns 
The Iand6ci4»e, and from out a pine-wood high, 

:Sprtngs like a craggy giant to the sky* 

Here, on this summit of the hills, he loved 
To lie and look upon the world below; 

And almost did he wish at times to know 
How in that busy world man could be moved 
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To live for ever—what delights n^^re there 
To equal the fresh sward and odorous air, 

The valleys and green slopes, and the Sweet call 
Of bird to bird, what time the shadows fall 
Toward the west:—^he thought and thought, 

*Ti11 in his brain a busier spirit wrought. 

And Nature then unlocked with her sweet smile 
The icy barrier of his heart, and he 
Returned unto his first humanity. 

He felt a void, and much be grieved the while, 

Within his heart, as tho’ he wished to share 
A joy he knew not with another mind ; 

Wild were his thoughts, but every wish refined. 

And pure as waters of the mountain spring: 

Was it the bii th of Love?—did he unbind 
(Like the far scent of wild dowers blossoming) 

His perfumed pinions in that rocky lair, 

_To save a heart so young fi(Mn perishing there ? ’ pp. 16-1K, * 
In the mean time, all is mirth atjd joy in the Colonnu palat *', 
now delivered fioni this gloomy inmate—and the hap.j-y heii is 
destined to the lovely Julia. 

‘ On that same night of mirth Vitelli came 
With his fair child, sole heiress of his name,— 

She came amidst the lovely and the proud, 

Peerless ; and when she moved, the gallant crowd 
Divided, as the obsequious vapours light 
Divide to let tlie queen>moon pass by night: 

'J'hcn looks of love were seen, and many a sigh 

Was vrasted on the air, and some aloud 

Talked of the pangs they felt and swore to die 

She, like the solitary rose that springs 

in the first warmth of summer days, and flings 

A perfume the more* sweet because alone- 

just bursting into beauty, with a zone 

Half girl's half woman's, smiled and then forgot 

Those gentle things to which she answered not.’ pp. 13, 14. 

Tiic fortunate youth, however, is killed in a duel—tlie Qir 
Julia is married to an unsuitable husband, and Marcian ii^rlv- 
caller!, though still a little strange and moody, to carry ifSTtlie 
representation of the family. Julia’s husband is providentially 
drow'ned, and she returns to tlie home of her fathers, very pale 
and lovely. Marcian and she had seen crich other in early 
youth, and he had had dieanis and visions of her in his convent 
retreat—and they are now tioubled in each other’s, presence; 
but part without speaking. The fullowirg ai count of this se¬ 
cond meeting is very sweet and beautifn!. 

‘ One night—one summer nigJu he w antlered far 
Info the Ilunmn suburbs ; Many a star 
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Shone out above upon the siJent hours. 

Save when, awakening the sweet infant flowers, 

The bree;5es travell’d from the? west, and Uioii 
A small cloud came abroad and fled again. 

The red rose was in blossom, and the fair 
And bending lily to the wanton air 
Bared her white breast, and the voluptuous lime 
Cast out his perfumes, and the wilding thyme 
Mingled his mountain sweets, transplanted low 
’Midst all the flowers that in those regions blow. 

—He wandered on : At last, his spirit subdued 
By the deep influence of that hour, partook 
E’en of its nature, and he felt imbued 
With a more gentle love, and he did look 
At times amongst the stars, as on a book 
Where he might read his destiny. How bright 
Heaven’s many consteihuious slione tJ)at niglit! 

And from the distant river a gentle tune, 

Such as is uttered in the mouth of June, 

By brooks, whose scanty streams have languished long 
Tor rain, was heard ;—u tender, lapsing song, 

Sent up in homage to the quiet moon. 


* He mused, ’till from a garden, near whose wall 
He leant, a melancholy voice was heard 
Singing alone, like some poor widow bird 
That casts unto the woods her desert call. 

It was tlie voice—the very voice that rung 
Long in his bruin that now so sweetly sung. 

He passed the garden bounds and lightly trod, 

Checking his breath, along the grassy sod, 

(By buds and blooms half-hidden, which the breeze 
Had ravished froth the clustering orange trees,) 

Until he reached a low pavilion, where 
He saw a lady pale, with radiant hair 
Over her forehead, and in garments white; 

A harp was by her, and her fingers light 
I Carelessly o’er tlie golden strings were flung ; 
w^Then, shaking back her locks, with upward ej'o, 

1||bnd lips tliat dumbly moved, she seemed to hy 
Torcatcli an old disused melody—’ pp. Lll-OG. 

He finds, by her song, tltat ho is romouibercd and beloved — 
,and he tells his Jove, and Js accepted—and, afler some alarms 
about his malady, they are united in fullness of bliss and in* • 
iiocencc. 


‘ Sleep softly, on your bridal pillows, sleep, 
Excellent pair ! happy and young and true; 
And o'er your days, and o’er your slumbers 
A nd airy dreams, may Love’s divinest dew 
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Be scattei’d like the April rains of Heaven: 

And may your tender words, 'Whispered irt even. 

Be woven into music; and, as the wind 
Leaves when it flies a sweetness still behind. 

When distant, may each silVer sounding tone 
Weigh on the other’s heart, and bring (tho’ gone) 

The absent back; and may no envy sever 
Your joys, but may each love—be loved for ever. 

Now, as I write, lo! thro’ my window streams 
The midnight moon—crescented Dian, who 
’Tis said once wandered from her wastes of blue. 

And all for love ; filling a shepherd’s dreams 
With beauty and delight. He slept, he slept, 

And on his eyelids white the huntress wept 

Till morning ; and looked thro’, on nights like thb, 

His lashes dark, and left her dewy kiss.— 

But never more upon the Latmos hill 
May she descend to kiss that forest boy. 

And give—^receive gentle and innbeent joy,^ 

When clouds are distant far, and winds are still: 

Her bound is circumscribed, and curbed her will. 

—Those were immortal stories:—are they gone ? 

The pale queen is dethroned. Endymion 

Hath vanished ; and the worship of this earth 

Is bowed to golden gods of vulgar birth. ’ pp. 58^9. 

The succeeding and tragical part of the'story is perhaps the 
least skilfully managed. Marcian, wandering one day, in his 
bridal joy, is appalled by the sudden apparition of Julia’s first 
husband, who turns out not to have been' effectually drowned 
—and instantly flies with her in distraction from the Italian 
shore. The following description of their disastrous voyage 
is the most powerful piece of poetry that has yet proceeds 
from Mr Cornwall’s pen—and might do honour to pny name 
that now graces our literature. 

* —The day-light sank, and the winds wailed about 
The barque wherein the luckless couple lay. 

And from the distant cloud came scattering out 
liivers of fire: it seemed us' though the day 
Had burst from out ilie billows, far away. 

No pilot had they their small boat to steer 

Aside from rocks, no sea-worn mariner 

Who knew each creek and bay and sheltering steep. 

—The storm continued, and no voice was heard. 

Save that of some poor solitary bird, 

Which sought a shelter on the quivering mast. 

But soon borne off by the tremendous blast 
Sank in the waters screaming. The great so 
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Bored like a grave its bosom silently; 

Then sank and panted like an angry thing, 

With its own strengUi at war: The vessel flew 
Towards the land, and then the billows grew 
Larger and white, and roared as triumphing, 
Scattering afar and wide the heavy spray 
Tliat shone like loose snow as it passed away. 

. —At first the dolphin and the«poTpoise dark 

Came rolling by them, and tlie hungry shark 
Followed the boat, patient and eager>eyed, 

And the gray curlew slanting dipped her side 
And the hoarse gull his wing within tlie foam ; 

But some had sank, the rest had hurried home. 

And there pale Julia and her husband, clasped 
£ach in the other’s arms, sate viewing Death : 

She for his sake at times iu terror gasped, 

But he to cheer her kept his steady breath. 

Talking of hope, and smiled like morning—There 
They sate together in their sweet despair: 

At times upon his breast she laid her head. 

And he upon her silent beauty fed. 

Hushing her fears-^-and ’tween her and the storm 
Drew hiS embroidered cloak to keep her warm ; 

She thanked him widi a look upturned to his, 

The which be answered witli a gentle kiss 
Pressed and prolonged to pain. Her lip was cold; 
And all her love aud terror mutely told.— 

O thou vast Ocean ! Ever sounding Sea! 

Thou symbol of a drear immensity ! 

Thou thing that winded round the solid world 
Like a huge antmal, which, downward hurl’d 
From the black clouds, lies weltering and alone. 
Lashing and writhing till its strength be gone. 

Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 
Is as'a giant’s slumber, loud and deep. 

Thou Bpeakest in the East and in the West 
At once, and on thy heavily laden breast 
Fleets ,come and go, and shapes diaf have no life 
Or motion yet are moved and meet in strife. 

The earth hath nought of this: no chance nor Change 
Huffles its surface, and no spirits dare 
Give answer to the tempest-waken air; 

But o’er Its wastes the weakly tenants range 
At will, and wound its bosom as they go : 

Ever the same, it hath no ebb, no flow ; 

But in tlieir stated rounds the seasons come, 

And pass like visions to their viewless home, 

And come again, and vanish: the young Spring 
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Looks ever bright with leaves and blossoming,, 

And Winter always winds his s^Uen hwn, 

When the wild Autumn with a look forlorn 
Dios in his stormy manhood ; and the skies 
Weep and flowers sicken when the Summer flies* 

Oh ! wonderful thou art, great clement: 

And fearful in thy splceny humours bent, 

And lovely in repose : thy summer form 
Is beautiful, and when thy silver waves 
Make music in earth’s dark and winding caves, 

1 love to wander on thy pebbled beach, 

Marking the sunlight at the evening hour. 

And harken to the thoughts thy waters teach— 

‘ Eternity, Eternity, and Power. ’ 

And now—whither are gone the lovers now ? 

Colonna, weaiest thou anguish on thy brow, 

, And is the valour of the moment gone ? 

Fair Julia, thou art smiling now alone: 

The hero and the husband nmeps at last*— 

A lais, alas ! and lo ! he stands aghast, 
liankrvipt in every hope, and silently gasps 
Like one who maddens. Harki the timbers part 
And the sea-billows come, and still he clasps • * 

Di.s pule pale beauty, closer to his heart. 

The ship has struck. One kiss—tlie last—Love's own. 

—J'hoy plunge into the waters and are gone. 

'Fhe vessel sinks,—’tis vanished, and the sea 
Koils boiling o’er the wieck triumphantly. 

And slineks are heard and cries, and then short groans. 

Which the waves stifle r{uick, and doubtful tunes 
Like the faint moanings of ihe wind pass by. 

And horrid gurgling sounds rise* up end die, 

And noises like the choaking of man’s breatl)— 

—but why prolong the tale—it is of death. ’ pp. 70-76. 

But they do not die.- - i'i.ey are succoured on the beach by 
iisbernieu—and Marcian becomes a fi.-herman himsell^ lives 
for some time in happy lowlinchs, till a second yisiop of the 
former husband drives them again to an inland retreat neai^ 
his old prison of Laverna. There poor Julia learns,* soinehqj^ 
for the first time, that this ill-sorted mate is still alive, and that 
she cannot be the lawful wile of Marcian; and rejects his so¬ 
ciety, and prays to be allowed lo retire to a nunnery and die;— 
but lie, influuu’d with love and madness and despair, adminis¬ 
ters poison to l^er, and watches her placid end, and then dis¬ 
appears, like Urn. Corsair, for ever. 

I'his longer poem is followed by three Dramatic Scenes—the 
first of which, on the death of Julian the Apostate, is the most 
dignified;—the second, called ‘ Amelia Wentworth, ’ the most 
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pathetic and poetica]and die last, entitled * Tlic Rape of Pro¬ 
serpine, * a very spirited and beautiful imitation of the higher 
and more fanciful strains of the antient drama. Of this, as the 
more rare and difficult attempt, we shall give a short specimen. 
* Proserpine is distributing her flowers very poetically to her at¬ 
tendant nymphs, in the florid vale of Enna, when the chariot of 
the grisly king conics rolling from the earth. The Semichorus 
then sings— 

* Mark him as he moves along 
Drawn by horses black and strong, 

Such as may belong to Night 
’Ere she takes her morning flight. 

Now the chariot stops : the god 
On our grassy world hath trod: 

Like a Titan steppeth he, 

Yet full of his divinity. 

On his mighty shoulders lie 
Raven locks, and in his eye 
A cruel beautv, such as none 
Of us may wisely look u]>on. 

Proser. lie comes indeed. How like a god"he looks! 
Terribly lovely—Shall I shun his eye 
Which even here looks brightly beautiful ? 

What a wild leopard glance be has.—I am 
Jove’s daughter, and shall I then deign to fly ? 

I will not: yet, methinks, I fear to stay. 

Come, let us go, Cyane. 

[|PtUTO enters.'^ 

Pluto, Stay, oh I stay. 

Proserpina, Proserpina, 1 come 
From my Tartarean kingdom to behold }'ou. 

The brother of Jove am 1. I come to say 
Gently, beside this blue Sicilian stream, 

How much I love you, fair Proserpina. 

Think me not rude that thus at once 1 tell 
I My passion. 1 disarm me of all power ; 
t And in the accents of a man 1 sue, 

Bowing before your beauty. Brightest maid ! 

• Let me—still unpresuming—say I have 
Roamed through the earUi, where many an eye hath smiled 
In love upon me, tho* it knew me not; 

But I have passed free from amongst them all. 

To gaze on you alone. I might have clasped 
Lovely and royal maids, and throned queens, 

Sea nymphs, and airy shapes, that glide along 
Like light across the hills, or those that make 
Mysterious musiti in the desert woods, 
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Or lend a voice to fountains, or to caves, 

Or answering htish the riverV sweet reproach— 

Oh! I’ve escaped from all, to come and tell 
How much I love you, sweet Proserpina. 

sEMicHoaus, (Cyane.) 

Come with me, away, away, 

Fair and young Proserpina. 

You will die unless you flee. 

Child’of i^owned Cybele.— 

Think not of his eyes of fire, 

J%r his wily heart’s desire, 

Nor^e Jocks that^j^und his head 
Run like wreathed snakes, and fling 
A shadow o’er his eyes gliriacit^; 

Nor, the dangci^s^fl^^tcrs Ijing, 

Like honey, roofing o'er his t(^ue. 

But tliink of all thy l^otlmr’s ^ry— 

Of her love—of every story \ 

Of the cruel Pluto told, ^ 

And which grey Tradition old, ) 

With all its weight of grief and %ime, 

Hath plucked from out U\e grave of Time. 

Once again 1 bid thee flee, 

Daughter of great Cybele. ’ pp. 150-153. 

The Miscellaneous Poems are full of beauty and feeling; 
and wc should be tempted, if we had room, to extract the mo«t 
of them. The following lines, on a remembered Voice, are 
very sweet and fanciful. 

* Oh! what a voice is silent. It was soft 
As mountain-echoes, when the winds aloft— 

The gentle winds of summer meet in caves; 

Or when in sheltered places the white waves 
Are ’wakened into music, as the breeze 
Dimples and stems the current: or as trees 
Shaking their green locks in the days of June: 

Or Delphic girls when to the maiden moon 
They sang harmonious {way’rs: or sounds that come 
(However near) like a faint distant hum 
Out of the grass, from which tti3rsteriou8 birth 
Wo guess the busy secrets of the earth. 

—Like the low voice of Syrinx, when she ran 
Into the forests from Arcadian Pan: 

Or sad (Enone’s, when she pined away 
For Paris, or (and yet ’twas not so gay) 

As Helen’s whisper when shp came to Troy, 

Half sham’d to wander with that blooming boy: 

Like air-touch’d harps in flowery casetQents hung; 

Like unto lovers' ears the wild words sung 
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In garden bowers at twilight: like the sound 
Of Zephyr when he takes lus nightly round. 

In May, to see the roses all asleep: 

Or like,the dim strain which along the deep 
The sea-maid utters to the imilors’ ear, 

Telling of tempests, or of dangers near: * 

Like Desdemona, who (when fear was strong 
Upon her soul) chanted the willow song. 

Swan-like before she perished: or the tone 
Of iiutes upon the waters heard alone: 

Like words that come upon the memory 
Spoken by friends departed; or the sigh 
A gentle girl breathes when she tries to hide 
The love her eyes betray to all the world beside. ’ pp. 169-70. 
This picture of youthful and extinguished beauty has tlie 
same characteristic eloquence. 

* A word:—a breath revives her 1 and she stands 
As beautiful, and yoiiug, and free from care, 

As when upon the Tyber’s yellow sands 

She loosened to the winds her golden hair, 

In almost childhood ; and in pastime run 
Like young Aurora from the morning sun. 

Oh! never was a form so delicate 
Fashioned in dream or story, to create 
' Wonder or love in man. She was fair, 

And young, I said; and her thicknesses were 
> Of the bright colour of the light of day: 

Her eyes were like the dove’s—'like Hebei’s—or 
The maiden moon, or starlight seen afar, 

Or like—some eyes 1 know but may not say. 

Never were kisses gathered from such lips, 

And not the honey which the wild bee sips 
From flowers that bn the thymy mountaius grow 

* Hard by Ilissus, half so rich;—Her brow 
Was icUuker than her hair and arched and fipe. 

And sunny smiles would often often shine 

I Over a mouth from which came sounds more sweet 
Than dying winds, or waters wben they meet 
' Gently, and s^m telling and talking o’er 
^?rhe sflence they so had kept before. ’ pp. 181, 182. 
But the most pathetic and delicate of these smaller pieces,, in 
our estimation, is one entitled * The Last Song, ’ supposed to 
be sung by a young and innocent girl, who feds herself dying 
of long cherished and undisclosed love. The sentiments and 
the diction appear to us to be equally exquisite—and the mea- 
' sure, though rather uncommon, to he eminently beautifuL It 
•runs as fblmws. 

* Must it be ?—Then farewell, 

Tboti wham my woman’s heart cherished ao long: 
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Farewell! and foe this song 

The last, wherein I say “ I loved thee well. ’* 

Many a weary strain 

(Never yet heard by tbee).hath this poor breath 
Uttered, Love and Death, 

And maiden grief, hidden and chid in vain. 

Oh ! if in after years 

The tale that T am dead shall touch thy heart, 

Bid not the pain depart; 

But shed, over my grave, a few sad tears. 

Tliink of ino—still so young, 

Silent, iho' fond, who cast my life away, 

Daring to disobey 

Tlie ]>assionatc Spirit that around me clung. 

Farewell again ! and yet, 

Must it indeed be so—and on this shore 
Shall you and I no more 
Together see the sun of the Suratner 
For me, my days arc gone ! 

No more shall 1, in vintage times, prepare 
Chaplets to bind my hair, 

As I was wont: oh Hwas for you alone ! 

But on my bier I’ll lay 

Me down in frozen beauty, pale and wan, 

Martyr of love to man, 

And, like a,broken flower, gently decay. ’ pp. 183, 184-. ' 

AU this seems to us very delightful; and we are almost asliam- 
cd to say—hoary sages as we now are—how completely wc have 
abandoned ourselves to the fascination of strains that may ap¬ 
pear suited only to the ears of youths and virgins. . But the 
heart, if well managed, does not grow soon old;—and we hope 
always to be young enough to dwell with delight on suclj»vcrses 
as Mr Cornwall’s, and to feel a very lively interest in their mul¬ 
tiplication atid success. 

We hear that he is now engaged on an entire tragedv,-~for 
ihe appearance of which we sh^ watch with some impatip:>*‘'- 
The diction, wo are quite confident, will be more tri^l/ dra¬ 
matic than any thing our age has j»et seen;—imd of the pathos 
and poetry we feel almost equally secure. *3111; we have some 
fears for the fable;—and are not without our misgivings as to 
his management of the bolder characters and more rapiascenes, 
without which the business of representation cannot well be got 
over. But, on the whole, we think he has a better chance of 
success than any one who has adventured in this way in tltc 
memory of the existing generation. 
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Art. XII. Speech of I^rd John Russell in the H<me nf Com¬ 
mons^ on the 14M December 1819, /«r transferring the Elec¬ 
tive Franchise from Corrupt Boroughs to Unrepresented Greed 
Towns, 8 VO. Longman &, Co. London^ 1820. 

•« 

Tt is now two years since we promised to lay before the public 
' such thoughts as had occurred to us ‘ on those plans of 
‘ Constitutionfd Reform wliich might gradually unite the most 
‘ reixsonablo friends of Liberty, and of which w'e should not 
‘ d<*'!pf‘ir to see some part adopted under the guidance of a li- 

* boral and firm government. * * However uncertain the ac¬ 
complishment of our hopes may now appear, the circumstances 
of the times will no longer allow us to delay the pcM'formancc 
of tliis promise. The establishment of new constitutions in fo¬ 
reign countries, increases the general importance of this sub¬ 
ject: But the progress of discontent and agitation at home, 
renders its consideration a matter of immediate and paramount 
urgency. 

It w’ould be a fatal error to suppose that tlic destruction of 
despotism is necessarily attended by the establi^jhmcnt (<!’ li¬ 
berty. Revolutions do not bestow liberty. They only give a 
chance for it;—a great indeed and unspeakable blessing, wor¬ 
thy of being pursued at every hazard; out not to be coiifound- 
• eel with the institution of a free governmejit It is easy jo burn 
a bad house, but sometimes difficult to build a good one in its 
^ead: And the difference between destroying and constructing, 
is iniraeasurably greater in the case of government, than in tliat 
irom which we have borrowed our iHnstratio?t. It was long 
ago justly observed** by a writer of equal sense and wit, * that 
‘ it is impossible tp settle any government by a model thai sliall 
‘ liold, as men contrive ships and buildings; for govcriiinents 
‘ are made, like nr.rural productions, by degrees, according as 
‘ their matemls are brought in by time, and those parts that 
‘ ?rc Vnagrefcable to their natui'e, cast off ’ f A living writer, 
^MSfctinguished by a like union of eminent faculties, resnarks, that 

* Coiaititutions arc in fact productions that can noiilter be ere- 

* ated nor transplanted. They are the growth of time, not the 
‘ invention of ingenuity; aitd to frame a complete system of 

* government, deptmding on habits of reverence and experi- 

* ence, is an attempt as absurd as to build a tree, or manufac- 


* Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxi. p. 199. 
t The Kemaios of Samuel Butler, vol. ii. p. 481. 
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< ture an opinion. ’ $ These just and striking observations are 
not quoted to dishearten enslaved nations in the pursuit of li¬ 
berty. We would not^ if it depended upon us, repress thar 
zeal; but we would, if it were possible, contribute scunewW to 
enlighten their judgment. We would earnestly exhort them, 
iq their first attempts at legislation, to aim only at a sketch of 
those institutions, without which Liberty cannot exist,—^to con¬ 
nect them, wherever it is possible, with the ancient fabric of 
their societies,—smd toleave the outline to be gradually filled up 
by their successors. When experience has ascertained the S 
■ fects of their first legislation, and when gciiferally acknowledged 
inconveniences retpure to be remedied by new laws,—without 
observing .^iich prmciples, they are likely, in flying from an 
old despotism, to fall into the arms of some of those new ty¬ 
rannies, which, under a thousand forms, lie in wait for all 
communities, but especially for thpse who are' engaged in the 
cntcrfirise of laying the first foundations of Liberty. 

A difference of opinion may be entertained on the expediency 
of some civil institutions, and the importance of others j but 
that no nation can be free, without some Representation of the 
people, is one of the very few positions, in which all men who 
jiretend to a love of liberty are agreed. Nothing then can be 
of more importance than the prudence of right opinions on 
the mode of omendiitg such a r^reSentation where it is thought 
defective, or of pt^bllshing it tvliere it did not exist ^(bre. 
By such opiniems obly can free states be saved from convul-' 
sion; and by them alone, can revolution in absolute monarchies 
be rendered productive of permanent freedom. ^ ■ » 

Deeplyi, however^ as we are Interested in the fortune of fo¬ 
reign nations struggling for liberty, the conditimi of our ow-n 
country has, at the present mbment;’sfHl sft-onger claims on our 
consideration,. The extent of the eviU which at‘present threat¬ 
en us is not denied by any party; and, least of all, by the ad¬ 
herents of the present administration ; They-are the foremost 
to tell us thirt our situation is'more perilous than It has been at 
any period sinjoe the Revolution. It is said, oh tiie one'hand, 
that the proprietory and educated' biases arc the bpprcsi^ors bt 
the people. It is asserted witli equal exaggeration on tho^other, 
that the body of the people are b'ebome determined ei^inies not 
only of the English constitution, but of all property,' law and 


t Letter to a Neapolitan from an Englishman, 18Id, printed in 
1818; but unpublished, though peculiarly worthy, at the presemi 
crisis, of being considered by those Neapolitans who aim at esta- \ 
blishtng their liberties on a solid foundation. " J 
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religion. The most dispai>t>ionate observers cannot deny» 
the bonds wbich hold together the variotts orders of socie^ 
ty, Jbaye for the last six years been rtmidly loosening; that 
moM of the higher classes betray a dread of liberty, and many 
of tne more numerous show an impatience of authority; and 
that it is the natural tendency of such a state of things, to teiv> 
xnini^ in a mortal combat between extreme and Irreconciicable 
factions. Whatever supposition we may adopt respecting the 
origin of these evilsp'^-whether we ascribe them, with some, to 
the SUM of the people, or with othnrs to Uie faults of the go¬ 
vernment^ or with a third party to the distresses of the times* 
co(^rating with either or both of the foregoing causes ,*—on all 
suppositions the evils them^ves continue the same, and jfoeir 
probable teimination remains equally uncertain and alarming. 
It is impossible to mdcul^te either the time in which the causes 
of civil confusion grow to maturity, or the chances that, if that 
time be long, unror eoes m circumstances may check their pro* 
grq^ But if they should^w proceed to their natural close, 
we may continue to assert that there is much in the present 
structure end circumstances of our society to aggravate the 
common evUs of pcditical contentiotii and that, whoever may 
be the con^eror, die Britis!i Constitudon nmat perish in the 
contest* A^at succesrive systems of liber^f tyranny may 
rise hereafter from its ruins, will depend on events which are 
foeyond the reach of our controul, and even td* <unr conjectures. 


it eamMit be denied, that one of the two expedients for sup¬ 
pressing national discontent has been folly trM. A fair esipe* 
riment lies been made on the force df arms said of laws. Pro- 


have been imposed on theoKendse of pnliticel rlgfos* It: muy 
be safely stated, that coercion restraint eatmot ^ carried 
much further, without open^ forms of the con- 

adtubte, en edeptSng new ins 4t*i8 p i % adoinlriering the1air« 
even if new instlbnfopi^ #W| udepmd, it woul^ 
Wdidicult to hod BMii foe Brittfo Constitution 


who Wihdd be well qualided iii tm a part in those arbltra^ 
and miiAry measures, whhfo form the whole policy of the ad* 
mif^difvlmt is called vlgOe^ government. With the best 
inclfoatieiie in foe u/orld SSt fofor new task, most of them wmild 
prove meve unices in opprea^m, and very clumsy instruments 




^ my. ine om and . 

^ system of law and liberty, like that of England, gill occasion 
V fluent miigivings in foe mii^ of those who are called upon 
'^to execute new puns for restnction: while, on. foe other hand. 
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resistance to fi«C5b meijfureg will ne\cr l?e considered ii? tli^ same 
light, afi if it. fere ported agaiMt our long j«W -re¬ 
vered institttttomij Confctituoon, <410^ 

maintain itself hf jealousy ^rd epcr^\on bfiug to 

prot^t% p^htfkpf tltepcoplp, ifis uotloruW 
iiostUijIy. » >H ^ 

In put»t‘ ojfjfcc^ .talyc it to be unde^ably certabsAat 
the pjuhaicdis 9 fjot^i^jms increased with the prpgress o^dP^o 
meaSom wjiich h^va been oonuived to quell 4 

might ^ pcmtentled, tW th^ have aggraviistcd the du*te?»n8r: 
k is certain, at least, tha| they have proved utterlj’ nWaumg. 
iVbht a fj ightful pf^W ^leral disc^pteqt has made^ m 
^e short time bet\4en 181? an^ IW ** * we tjtofi ito per¬ 

sist in tho exclusive use of resti^^ and coercion, 4ft^P lexpe- 
rience has proved thefU to 'be mefi^uah and. when we have 
nearl^ reached their farthest IMh? Are W® <aupiuely to wait 
the approaches of civil war^? h Other system* of ppU«y to 

be even tried ? Is condlia^on so ^anifest)^ impracdc^biOi ^at 
It is not woith even the mok cautious e^riment ? ,,, 

When we see twp/aoUo|is anayed in order of npd 

ready to tahe the ,aS?wnst each otha^ witli every haj%e.of 
irrecoiicile4blft^i%Wc®s and igmlacRbae a«u»4sity» 'ma Oie 
demiwdinglhp,«^li^er,of the^C^^ the qt^ei; JecV- 

W again&t megn^CttUttotts reformiti^, we are ap^ at^^at^to 
cxSeiuds^ ^$art p9 negp^ate a peace o^wueu such 

pa^es, must ^-pWe ai*e m to despair of any,f}p^^- 

mis^ baWW jthqpe.wjaa petitipii for umveisal 6umag«i,iaPd 
thosewho^^we todWIj^ise GiiainpoiaiAl Ac?oiser,iuPi»oc. 
tion, jiittwevff^ a<M%whflt fottpus the diffippy- We soon ^s- 
cpver^tgW ^ appea«»nce of un- 

emiSwiP^eat divem(?#i9f iwntnn^ti*-t^at ^auy.of 
j^o«a ^pHi r® l}*® wJioH pi^eW^ <|hg side, are no mfauejpr®-* 

^PtWehaveua^pe rMM|^ face ^ tl® 

|if)fUtrdSMkeo to the dmumou Of 

hinet of ^^evolutionists dehberafMfB best mefios ,9ftjl 

posidons fevpiirable to their cau8e,m^ jWwhe^v 
esi provlnort^—to districts whae tm'i^pa dT d 
had ©eve# before penetrated had they 
ftiBg impujnhy to libels, and an luWcatmca lieenae to; 
fiiS—liiia they been devising tW dupe 

oooe ji rflaaun g and emboldening the populace oi mej|!t jlSSB,^-~iiiey 
isouM hot have haagi^ any miai^ hm Suitabtrto tmilr purpose, ; 
than the prooes^jgs^ of the firli'illhndoo of i^e first df a 

new reign. • 
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pared to plunge into tlie excesses Of die noudest and most toiu^j* 
cuOtts leaders; and^thatt lo prpeess of glreat changes ^ (pi¬ 
nion take {dace in thn iikarbr of eveifjua^, before any open 
dfjViiion ts.appf«le^ mnoim its members. ^ civil ctn>(hjj|pn 
hm Cflikie dm cdtTmit in every party Hhaids vio¬ 
lence ; but pefiire iiiphappy pe^pd, the cC ti*h0 is al- 

to reendt^dstd n^gth^ totire moderate., dtn^ 
Wealreo^ begun som^ dc^jtoe to manifest 
in mis country. Maw of the JlewW Weary cf some of 
thf^^htaootai^ and $e^n retiofi' measures, of a^hidi 
the^lirava bad leNurc to the consequ^oes. But 

th<& <jhvldons cannot be n^lul to the cotintiy, bi4^ die 
iddgnlebt Of the better pm‘df men be sntisded, ana Bieir 
hqnour’pnWvbd by concession, If vre tojm 

oar eyes to th^ mio! atH! tho^re dearly 

that a grddb thad^w opinion hH^a^aken place atpong the most 
c<Mtisldcilible itapportots of Oot^hment. Many Of diem are 
heartily Welt erase'measures of the lest ^ryeaj^ and are well 
disposed to piit itn to them di^aoeibl scuffles between the 
Govhtonhtot apd the pepukec. tnH afe hpt disinchned tp Ify 
lint t^^arin^t, whetner a change (#m4^aan|^yonld hotcontri- 
Ihd^^to aaoilfs and tranqdUiae die ymoural of 

tbh.i9natont Ministers be ttocesduy to memMilm the expe- 
ifmjeaih |t ip pretty certato that maw i^thillrj^lbdp^ sai^n- 
era ilm witness toe sacrifice with of 

'i*i^liCdr4E harmony between toe diffluent oonmu- 

depend chiefly on toe posdb|l% <sf pnlto% thb toOi'e mo¬ 
derate m bpto parties. Use between fiiaWi'Ve pro¬ 

bably very fiir mom being an Itildfe « ra^ieiem'f'^ey differ 
mdre in labgnage toan hi pp^h^ ifid mere Iti^^lldoh than in 
fi^ng: MShy, on bodi whb iSl adilW toe’tfisi^t 
bigotry systems, begun to ^kshWltfa hor¬ 

ror from the means by w9|kh vk^ mkai'Be Ottanllshed, and toe 

however, to 
fjWM^gin the oego- 
a time tb re- 
Imosity ol old polldcal to" 
icyi the mere ibree ^Ikbit,, 
^, juirc great skill and padeiice to 
1 ^ suppose that the desire of |ieace 
hearts of thtj^e whd are most 

* sulgect, let 

US mmmHtoely #ii^i*a» anme o£ Ihb demands eff the 

people be not reasonable In themealves, an$li may not be safely. 





tBOf 

V 


tbetr «iia _^ 

qitUBiitt? Aft Itoth aides. While'e&ie of the 
^ mh oi the Cohstitutiob^ ^th« 
and tba other aadribe to e- 


f j^et imp] 




hnwMing^*4^\ 

tual Mcn^ea of opinit >n. M 
ihe dircCT powfii' of the fccorif 
iiinall; that idie right of $Qm ,, 
damdcm of ij^arliament shoiten^. 
trt^tplial improvement in these re^p 
of the opinion of some, or go 
ought tp pc by the mat 

of the oattse <# UnM^iite Re&n 
who at the preami momefitliavlf^ 
serious d^ects and jdMses in the ' 
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sire of reformation, irhliotit any very disrupt notion of its pfr- 
ticnlar natufo* It saen^ssiactrenaply desirable to present a Scheme 
of Reform to theso^|in&>p|1^ iti order to fin thctr opi¬ 
nions, 9F o|iio|i betwe^ foemselyes, and: to 

tp 9 ^ 90 i|tiagtoii of e7(trii;j^i^^^i^cts. The 
main bnoellk opwcye^ to be expect trimfincS a^pit^n. wo^lld 
be the prob^biji^ of itgf** 
oftheJ 



Jionsim nature, ^ id Consider ^e of such an attempt as 

certain, ^or in any case as ea^yjw sp^idy. |f li be accomplish¬ 
ed at al^ it can he,!^ patiei||de to bear 

disappointments, and after successive defoms. 

The CQi¥iitifmSs ^ the proposer of a pacific 

plaaof lefi^nnpMPpk i^ei^^jfooetoefoll^ 

It ^ provide 0nr a real spa considerable in¬ 
crease jof ||^ ^rect power pf the body of the people, ih the 
Cotppicm^’HoiiseOi i 

A plan, vmicdt md not falm this condidon, would neither 
unite lanidaxate Eeforiner% nor detach sen^ble and reputable 
nnnit i^rom njmrp extonslve plati^ of chaise, it would be of lUde 
eaine^ in the ^es of those >ni|^ be persuaded to 

teMdeU 1^e|SprHii as an in^srutnent of 

** It i^ght in' ihmjyih a A^rity^ tht^ it 

4ill i|ot be theaour^ of new to 4^ <|^t«r^)nM|Mons 

l^id e^ablh^enm of the kingdjm ^ ”» 

Wiiti|outiHi9edition, it ifoomoo treraeryipjor^se H 
tpttper-^- ^ 

^tfs, 
and it 

j JkOO< L *tV * 

^wn. *%. %i/ .. - I * . -t^TwWAaPitr ' i ,'V-. . / v ^. . __ 

gen^i reasons 
Maged principles, 
even tedbahhl 

^ \ t “ , 

vimve against dIsjwnOn a- 
bes^ If not uie only seeori^, 
pjShr, that ns adc^ion will lead 
are contemplated and avowed 

foie, be peculilt'^ founded on 
^ preseni a ai|flP0t and visible 
^iead, by 40 Bfjdessary conse- 
measures, ana to leave all fo- 


;hj; ioht 
imra bisi 
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ture questions of that nktui^ tb t)e diacussed on (heir own in¬ 
trinsic merits. ‘ ' 

It is obvious, that of ought'hot to be ombi^led 

bjjrthe dehtatid of feny sacr^fib^/of' oj^won ftrture 

contrij^veirttes; bdt iuslice reiralf(^V it sho^uld’bir^o fifaih*ied, 
that the nt the' titne of thetrohsac- 

'^on, clearly s^ IWV consequences Of lil# coneessioni ■ ‘ 

‘ Fifthlvjt As n'tohiCquenfeeOf the preVibu# conditions, tboplltn 
should be sucliiiS ' inay be rehkinubly expedted to be pri^ied 
and ca.rried, by an admini^mtiofi friendly to Retorm, 
violably attached to the Cdti^itutlon, ‘ ; : -o . i, > 

All the previous CQiiditib'n^jl|Li'd^^eraI, and sotnebf theth per¬ 
haps rather abstract. T^is lafet'oFv'eSts of thc^ j^herality, 
and brini!^ them into thel%ht of pi^cHcet^no Refortti txwt ever 
be peaceably carriedi bthei^i^ then by friendly ndminfetto- 
tion:—all plans ^hich will nOt bear the test of ibbtcObdltlon^ ave 
either ddiusions of instriiniehts of revolution. 'WhOeier seri¬ 


ously intends Reform, andV^hcerely derigiit W 

ought cohsbsntly to bc^ in nilml, in framing his |dan;'how a 
minister could (^fopOgfe it in the'CabiHet, or tnove it lb’the 
House of CbthmOns,'. v 

The founda^he ,pf;~s^hch a Reform aS might fotlRl nlithese 
conditions, foted^ we thinks ih the two'HeweWBa Reno- 

lutions, moved fey Joi^^ Russell, on the 14<ih Of I^ecember 



that all Boruu^, in which groiis 'ue- 


tari<mS^MhWy MU be’found to prebiilj Shail deUsc 

’to te"'__ _ ■ __ . 


i*<) ■> (,i t 


''^listofeert to ^serve'In' 

< eii^pledjeftt that-toe right <i€ eetairihigs 

serve' Ih i^riiaiMb so foo^ eny borcM%h wh^ hfwe 

been proved to have beete ^ilfcy be 

jgivmi'’'to)Botae 

riUto#^000-»i«^j;qrto^ssHpe' ^ 

' TTie^efeaM on these 
followed theixM are remarkdbjs^ 
irikjority of: the House of 
listen fevonrably to a proposal of IIihgI* 
object of Lord John was twofold 
miee^ imd to take that opportuijii^iji^^!* 
principle mto the C^nsuiutioUffi^jtr^ 
the conditions wde^t^b^h the ] 
well suited to the^to^n mental 
rial chahgd whiefe: wh sh^^' ^ 

inversion of the order m lime iilJ 
to be carried into cfiTect. 



bttt are 
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L The first article a wise plan of rcfuimatioiv would,, in 
our opinion, be the imoietliate addition of twenty hiembers to 
House of,Coiniua^>, ,to be.pJ^i^^^ by tlie most 
■ pe^ous of.the.coCT^imt^^^ are at present without di- 
rex^represi^ntmw} tfitpamch varieties, Jn fb^yigfit ^uffrag^ 
as the-. l<^enl (iqirjCimrstiaBc^w of eaclj coniriiunity 
but in ail of oP; thG,. principle of a, wjidcly aifcis^ &U- 
rchise. In bJcc^land, Glasgow qugj^tjo pc mciud^V'm.lre- 
‘huidfiWe think th^e ^re i?o uorepie^^pp^ communities to which 
the principle cpuld be applied, i 

In endeavouring to snow that. proposal is strictly , consti- 
.tutiomdiv accprdlng(,to t|ie purr^wei^ and most cautious use of 
tl^ tepn—rtbat^t o^ an dcKnawle^ed 

r%ht,,and :ther!eviyalaf apr^cticCfOliscryed for several ages* We 
^aU ,uhetAin; froip pbatrovertQ f^jpestion^ wljich relate,to 

the nh^re.aud l^eipdary part nf 5 >,iir l^arliansentary history. 
A yeryvcurswjy review nf the ati^entic ajrmjds of the House of 
ComoronSk ds^ulhcierM; for ihe^esept purnoso. In the writs of 
summons pf the lilh of Iklwai^,I.», the iSierifis were directed 
i{ue they #re by the preset writ) to siepd two Mcaubers from 
each city and borough within their respective, huiliwipks.. Tho 
iletter oi ithis ipjunciion iippears, firom the bemitinmm to have 
Ja^n disobeyed^. The Crown was ind^ di^urj^g^ of at- 
.tendknee of* 4 ^tizens and burgesse^, siibser- 

-vmntito the royal pleasure, and whoj ^ wasJepMWt?^,^ lyhuld re- 
oannUe thplr neighbours in thepi^yr^s tq ^bpritp^ 
Haitientary grants. But to many borough^ 
geiMws in jParliament were a heayy^^l^ son?^m^a^|^pjiport- 
, abie huithen i aud-tb» struggle i^tW^4^e.'^|c^^i^;pmw,n 
and the poverty of the borpii^ns,,.o©ca*i^(i,jg^^^ 
in the towns who .sent Members ^^ithe HomMSof CJ^n^ohB, ^lii 
the Conrse of the i4th ce^i^* . Bn:^ bordi^^ pften ex¬ 
pensed by the.Sheriff cm aboOnh^ ftbyrn^^r fmd at other 

ne(^^b&KAot disd^ed he persisted, 

^ ;bir timpbraiy^ikrteie'^^^^ obtained Entire 

Ih the 1st Of Edward ILL the cou]^ ^ 
' ' Vi^nd^ -h^d’the town of Newcastle, were eieeth|mm, 

^'^Ai^kilitations of the Scotch war.., 'The bo- 
Members from tha reign id*. Ed- 
; the Sheriff stating** in his re > 
iiO-|bbi^gh in his bailiwsdk. able to .bear 

to Bsr- 

first Edwutds^^'.cmly 91 coii- 

_,., <d‘ Rid^rdiL lathe 

* midsf ofCQS^KKitkm of the ffoiise 
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of Commons, wc still see a manifest, though irregular, tendency to 
the e.»tabli<«hment of d constitutional principle^viz. that deputies 
from all the most important t^omufmdities, w^th palpably distinct 
interests, should form port of a n^donai assembly. The sepa^ 
rate and sometimes clashing interests of the town and the coun¬ 
try, were not entrusted to die same guardians* Ilic Knights of 
the Shire were not cdhsidered as ^ttflicicfit r*epre^entative8 even 
of the rude hvdustry toil infant commerce of that age. 

The dangerous discretion of the Sheriflfe was taken away by 
the Statutes for the regulation of elections, passed under the 
princes of the House of i^imcaster. A seat m the House of 
Commons had now begun to bd an object of general ambition. 


:)urgo6s^, 

instead of those tradei’s—sometimes, if we may judge from their 
names, of bumble ocbupatioh—who filled that slatt^ in former 
times. Boroughs had already fallen under the influ^ice of 
neighbouring proprietors; abd, from a curious passage in the 
Fasten Letters, ^ find, that* in the middle of die fiik^th 


century, the nomination of a young gentleman to serve for a 
borough, by the proprietor, or by a great man of the Court, 
was spoken of as not an unusual transaetkm. From this time 
the power of the Crdwn, of granting representation to new bo¬ 
roughs, ihrmed a pa^t of the regular practice of the Govern¬ 
ment, and was ex^cised without interruption for two hnndrod 
years. In the caW of Wales, Chester, and long ailer of |>ar- 
ham, rtorelsetltadtm was bestowed by statute, probably because 
it was mon^t that no inferior authority could have admitted 
Members from tho^e teititorie«, lo^ mject to a distinct go- 
vernmmti into 'the Fatliament of l^giatid. In these msdent 
grants ofjr^reseUtation, whether made by die King or by Par- 


« In October 2^55, Ridbard j^antagenet, Duke of Terk, John 
Mowbray, Duke ofNorfbJk, aOJ John w Vere, Earl Of Oufbrd, very 
C|)e«]y, and in somewhat sirokg teitad, reconune^ded tww geu^men 
to be elected'Members for the cOutny 4^ itetiaiv. 

I,pp,9^99, ^ ‘ f< 

la 147^, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk agreed on the BleHO' 
beii foiHhc county of Norfolk. In that »jfoar 'ahu i$he I^cblss of 
Norfolk’s steward procures the returws for 
mends Sir John Paston for MaIdenk4-*.FiWlkin 

* Tbs following short extract &liowahcar,maob a 

had become amobject of iimbitioxin-ierhat elec- 

tioiis—and how they obtained L ,» • * , 

* If ye mist to bo burgess of aad w 3(«0mrt%aa^ ^ 

* will yc may be ia another ^ there ba a ^aen iowba m £n^->' 

* land that chusc no burgess which ouj^t to do if; 'yh may to set ib 

* for one of those toons, if ye be friended. ’ v 
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liamenty we diticover a great uniformity of piinciple, and an ap¬ 
proach to the maxtms of our present constjitutHni. In Wales 
and Chester, as well at> in England, the coiiiUics were distin¬ 
guished fiom the towns* and tlw protection of tlieir separate in¬ 
terests was comnaitted to ddferent representatives: the lights 
of election were diveri»i6ed, aecotdiug to the local interests and 
municipal conatitutiofi (d the several towns. 

In the preaanible of tlio CJiCblcr Act, representation is stated 
to be the means of bOcui ing the county from the wrong which it 
had suffered while U, was anropnesenti^d. It was bestowed on 
Walsall with the other pntts of the laws of Eiighuid, of which n 
was thought the neccbsaiy compsnion; and the exercise of po¬ 
pular privileges i$ distinctly held out as one of the means which 
were to quiet and civili/e that principality. In the ca-iC's of Calais 
and Berwick, the frontier fortresses n^minst Fiance and Scot¬ 
land, where mfxlerci politicians wtHild nave been fearful of in¬ 
troducing ihe tUsovilers of elections, Henry tlie Vlllth granted 
the elective franch>e<^t apparently (or purpose of strength¬ 
ening the attachment, securing the he qlhy of Uu'ir inhabi¬ 
tants*—The Knights of the shire for Norihuni^erland were not 
then thought to represent Berwick suiBciently. 

While we thus 6nd in these ande^L examples so much 
eolicitude for an adeciuate represeutatifw of i^eparate in¬ 
terests of classes and (iistriots, it is juirticularly ’worthy of re- 
mairk, that we 6nd no trace in my of them of a r^re- 
aentadoU founded merely on numbers. The ^)4tute which gave 
representatives to Wales, was w'ithm a century jplf the act of 
Heiury VI, for iwgui it ing the qaalihcattops for t^e ^‘^^uters in 
counties; and, on sunject, well as others, mey' be re- 
wileii as no iiioonsalerabie evidence on the pnpboi stote of 
the Constitution. Had universal suifrage prevailed till the 
15th century, it seems wholly incredible, that po trace of it 
ehouhl be femnd tn the numerous roy^ji and |3iarlhdh^tary grants 
of repreaantatton, which pccor in dbe early part of the 16tb. 

, ^Meine/icnident unfsthavo revived Uht some mstaoces; for it cer- 
“tainly had not ihen become an argument of jealousy or appre- 
hdnsuitij . 

I#( tbieroignaof i&dward the Vlth, MWy and Elizabeth, the 
^rugglea betwecniitheCathdlic and Protestant parties, occasion¬ 
ed w land euUden increase of the 1 louse of Commons. 

privileged by the hrst; of these 
1^ th^ and twenty-four by Eli^bctb. 

. The of and hUuNnbeth, was, chiefly 

in tiwi Wowfehu wai' iOuther<l*'teounties, whore the atllierents of 
the Bem^mistiQd! ihere most npipercnis mtd the towns w'cre most 
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under the influeneo of the Crown. * By this extraordinary ex*« 
crtion ©f* prcrogjitire, a pennanent addition of 94> tnembera was 
made to the ^ ComnMm in little moice than ^ry years. 
James imd Chailes, perhaps dreading the aecM<>ion of strength 
which a more immorous Hotn^e of Commons might give to tlie 
popular Cause, mtule n more spal'ing use of this pnwer. But die 
pc^iar party in the of Commons, iutltating the ^xdicy 

of ^ the ituiMaterB of'Mtzabeth, liegan to strengthen their {laiiio* 
mentary tttSnenCh bjii' a similar expedient. That House had ink 
deed Wo pretensions to tlw ptiwer of making nrw ParhameiYtary 
boroughs; but the same purpose was answerei, by dtewnevivai 
of those which had long disuse their privilege, rattions wero 
obtained froan many towns wdl affected to the pa|Mtier cause, al- 
Ic^ging that they had, in ancient times, aent members to Parho* 
ment, and had not iegif}]^ lost the right. These pctitbiMi weio 
referred to the Ctminnttee of Privileges; and, on a fevourable 
report, the Speaker was directed to issue his wim'atibifor new 
w’nts. Six towna^ of which Mr Hampden’s bomu^ of Wes* 
dover Was one, were In this tnanner irapowered to send 
bers to Parliament in the reign of James. ■» Two were odided in 
1628 by hke means and six more by the Long Pariiameot on 
the very eve of the civil war. 

No turtber addition was made to the representation of Eng* 
Luid, except Ihe Borough of Newark, on which Charles IJU 
ill 2(>72, bestowed the privilege of sending Burgesec» to the 
House of Commons a** a reviard for ilm bddiiy of ihe inhck 
bitaiits to his &ther. The right of the first burgesses return'- 
ed by tbte borou^ in 1673 tvas quesi toned,>—though on what 
ground our scanty and confused aoconnts of the Parlhiment' 
ary transactions cf that period do not enable us to deter¬ 
mine. The question was suspended for about thme years; 
and at lasty on the 26th day of March 1676, it w»s deteximincd, 
fay a majority of 123 against 73, that the town Aad a right to 
seudlbirgo^: But On a second iferiaion, it wa« readhred» 4fy a 
majority of one, tha.t the members remmed were ^ 

cd. And thus suddenly, and somewhat unaecountably, cetosia 
the milfreise of a prerogative which, fbrMueniL centuries, 
coMinued to augment, and/in atMueixmaiaure^ to regulate ifet 
English representation. •'m ♦. > 

Neither this, nor any other eouetitteioni^ powarv^iuiigiteit- 
ed in foresi^t And contrivnnre. Cboaateai exanto^onte <|9ave 
rise to its first exercise; the uoifrse Ul(*t3toe gava M sauo^ 
tion of law. It Wan more often axercitediito jmi'pmAA ftern*. 

... ..—.—. . . ' 

* Browne Willis, Notitne ParlameaUif^ IL p» 102, Bcalase’s 
llUt. of Cornn'all, and Whitelockes Nottetel the Writ of Summons. 
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porary policy, or of person^ favour, thuu with any rei^rd lo 
the interest of the Constitution, Its entire cessatiou iii, how¬ 
ever, to be considered as forming an epoch In the ingress of 
our governmoBt. However abus^lv it might often exer¬ 
cised, its existence nngbt be defendo<l, o» the ^ound that it 
wet the constitutuMial means of retnadyuig tlie of the 

repsesentation. It was a tacit acknowledgt^t that a represen¬ 
tative system must, ftom time to tim^•require amendmi^t* E- 
veiw oonstitutionai reasoner must have ^admitted, tlmt it was 
rigntly'exercised only in those casesfwhltaro it contributed to die 
•aads for the sake of which alone it ooutd be justified. Ite abuse 
insisted much menre in* granting the bufirage to insignifiGant 
villages, than an wilhhdidtng H'froln large towns. The cases of 
the iatl^ fioit are very few, and maybe imputed tohccident and 
neghgeneo, which would probably have been corrected in pro- 
oem of tiirie* Ko such instaiice ocottra with res^t to any town 
of the fird« or even of the second dbss. Atitd indeed ik cannot 
ht suppose^ that, before the disuse of that prerogative, four or 
five of the princif^ towns in the kingdom bhould have continu¬ 
ed without reprcbtsntativeh for mcme man a century. Whatever 
the mivoe might have been for granting representatives to 
Westminster by Edward VI., no rmmn could have been as¬ 
signed for the grant, but the growing importance of that city. 
IxNrd Clarendon^s commemlaiion of m eoiUstUaticm of Crom- 


' weft’s t }i«iiiameiit, to which Manchester, J1.6eds and Halifax^ 
f then towns of moderate size, sent representative% may be con¬ 
sidered as an indication of the geumol ciptniem on th^ subject* 

^ in ennfinnatibn of these rcmai ks, wn shall close this ^ort re- 
I view of die progress of representation before the Revolntion, 
by an appeal to two le^lative tlecJerattons o(f the principles by 
which it ought to be rnsveined. Hie first is the Chester Act, * 
of which the preammC is so weft known as^thc basis of Mr 
Burke’s plan for oonciliaiicia wldi America. It was used against 
him, to show that Pariiamout might legislate for unreprcsmitcd 
^ foimumt but itwaairctorted by nirui with much greater force, 
h4« proof from expeiiettch, asd imtodmowfedgmcint of the Ee- 
^idatuv^ that ooonzies ill ^at situation (had no security against 
wdsrulo* The petition of* the inhabhants of Cheshire, which 
was adopted as the preamble if the act. complained that they 
bad neadtar ttor Inirgess in Parliament for foe said 

epimty-piifoliAii. abd that foe said inhabitants, ^ for lack there- 
^•ofy nuve been o&eptimes fouebed and grieved wiUi acts and 
statnteasMfiewhjhSift the sa^d Co^rt. ’ On foia recital the &ta- 
C tute proeeedsmn* 


* S*. and as. of Hen. VIU. c. 13. 
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‘ Tor remedif fiieteqf^ it may please your IlighnesS) that it 
‘ may be enacted, that, from thp end tliis present session# the 

* said eoUnty-palatine shall have tw^ Knights for the s^id epun** 
‘ ty>pal^m^^an^ likewise two Citiaens to be burgesses lor the 

* of ^pHester. * ^ f » 

Trie s^twyte opali^g purh'{i.m to sepd knights and burgesses 
to t^ainainent, ^'lu^J^as h^cw less frequently quoted, is, still 
nihore explicit p^tMPprpb^^ pf the preseu|C argument. 

* Where^^s inlialntiints of the said county*palatine of Dur- 

* bambave not hitherto bajl the liberty and privilege of^lecting 

* apd sending any knights and buyget^cs to the High ^0pun of 

* l*arliaincnt, although the inliabitanjts of };he,eai^ connty-pidh- 

* tine are liable jto all pi^menU# pates and ^bsidies granted by 

* Parliament, equally with the inhabitants of o/her. counties, 
cities 4id 1^ougjb*» infills kingdom, who have tbeir knights 


of thpir own election, to represon^ die condition of their conn- 



same county, and the city of Piuham two citi^oens to he hur- 
‘ gesses for thp same City, for ever hereafter, to serve ki d>o 

* High Ccutt of Parhemeni • •. • The elections of the 

* fo serve for j^he said county, froip time to tiipe |o be 

‘ made by tbe^rpter number of freeholders of the said county- 

* pahitiUc, ^hiehTi^m'tinieto time shall be present at such elec- 

ftCcdtdfi^gly as is used in other counties in this youy Bf a- ‘ 

* jesty’s kingdom; and that the election tof the said burgesses 

* for iho ™ Thirlmm, tq be from time tp time ^ the 
‘ the ipnj<if'a^‘of the m^r, atoermen, and fraepi^ dih 
‘ said city dr |^rham» "''which from time P ^vae shajl W pria* 

‘ at sui^ elec^ops. \ ^ \ . ' 

TCs statute dof.t?o|, like alle^, 

specine Cvi^ qud a-f^n Frdm thf ^want ot repress 

lives: ji]t recphhisc^ ,as a generm prilioiple of,the Sngih 

titutlbn, that th^ihlcrcsts Off ' ' 


constitution, that th^'inCcrcstsOf pverf'l^'ebrefMlii^ d]bhrte|^e 
in danger of being ocrtotikeil or j and l^at the iima- 

bltwts of such distiicts me thereforeii^lterqst'S to havu km^ts 
and burgesses h ParlUment, / o| ttfk pwii eloptiott, to mpc- 
* ^ tbe/r count^^ " ^ ^ 

ThispriW^ ^{-< 5 , M vpli^ to Iqvn* lu, to conn- 
*!“• W pr S^’wtostje hoJ (li^ m CTident i^i interest inv 
tl.e Welfaw df ill? cono^ of pmW, es the county of WerwicldL 
can nowWon the prptJJWity.rfthe to^ of Biiroin^am; but"' 
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tlie nicmbci's for Newcastle were not considered, by iliis statute, 
as sulBcient miardiahs of the prosperity of the count;^ ofDMrhatn. 
Even the kinghts who were to serve for the ct>unty, were not 
thought to dispense with thi* burgesses to serve, for the city. As 
we have before obseivetl, the distinct interefitB of country and 
town were alwnj s, on such occa<ttous. provided For by our an¬ 
cestors; and a pihieipte was iliereby established, that every 
great comm unity, with lilstinci interests^ oUg^tt tobave septate 
representatives. v*) ' 

It fs tdso obserVahle, that the ri^ht'*bF suffi-age is not given 
to all the hrthabitauts, nor cven^to^aM the taxable ini habi¬ 
tants, but td the hr^olders of the cdunty, and freemen of the 
city,—wlio haVh a com'lbdn interest l^low-feeling with the 
whole. As these electors were Jikily ^ partake the senti¬ 
ments of the rest of the inhabitants, andl^as ,ev€iy public mea¬ 
sure nitist affect both glasses alike, ihe mfembers chosen by such 
a pan of the people Vere considered as'virtually representing 
ail. Ibe claim u> representation Is acknowledged as belonging 
to all districts and comynunittes, to all classes and interests, 
—but not to all men. Son^e degr^ of actual election was held 
necessary to virtual reprnsentation. The guardians of the iu- 
icrcst of the county were to be, to use tiie langmure of the 
Preamble, * of thdr own election; ’ though it evident^ anpearb 
from the enactments, that these words imported only an election 
, ipr a considerable portion of them. It is al«o to be observed, 
r that there is no tra^ in this act, of U^re to proportion the num¬ 
ber of the new representatives to the of the district, 

t though a very gross deviation on either, side would probAbly 
^have lieen avoided. 

When w e speak of principles oi^ diis subject, we are not 
to be utiderstuod as ascribing to them the cnaractcr of rules 
of law', or of'ax^dhis of science* They wore Ukaidms of con¬ 
stitutional policy, to which there is a visible, though not a 
uniform reteience in the acts^ df our IHiey were 

• more hr less regarded, according to ,the character ot those 
who directed the public councHs. The wisest and most ge¬ 
nerous men made the nearest approaches to their observance; 
but in the application bf these, as well sts of all other political 
maxims it Was uh:en nocessaiy to ^eld to circumstam^, to 
watch for i^poAuniffes, lb consult the temper of,tlie people, 
the cotidltlcm of th6' coifhtiy, and the dispositions of ptow'eifut 
leaders. It is from ^ant df due remird to corisjderations like 
v^ticse, that the thmy of the En^iim representation has, of late 
years, been dishgured by various and opposite kinds of ^asoii- 
Some lefuse to acknowledge any principles on tins sub¬ 
ject, but those most general considerations of expediency and 
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abstract justIcO) wliich arc applicable to all governments, and 
to every sittiation ot mankind.^ But these remote principles 
shed too A light to guide ue <011 our path rand can s'el- 
doni be dinectly applitnl with imy advantage to hiitnaO iafluirs. 
Others represent dio whole Constitution, as containod in the 
written laws; and treat every principle as vagno 01 visionary, 
which is not sanctioned by some legal authurity. A third 
class, cortsedwing ^rightty) the rcpresentatioti as originafing 
only in unage^ land mccamntly thongli insensibly altered in the 
course ot' time,' erroneously inter, that it is altogether a matter 
of coarse and contused practice^ incapable of beln^ reduced 
to any theory. The truth is, feow^evta*, that out w the best 
parts of that practi^^have grodtiahy nrisan* hf ma¬ 

xims, whuh |wide e||r Judgment in aadb paltitulhr teise'; Wrtd 
which, tbougli b^ioi^ «the letter of the Jaw, are better defld- 
ed, and more near the oourse of business than general no* 
lions of expediency or Jttcaice* They luw efl^dhiregardi^^ and 
never rigoromily adliered'tcu Th^ have nP wappntt but a ge¬ 
neral conviction, growing with eatpenMsnce, c#* tlieir fitness and 
value. The more speculator disdains diem as beggarly details^ 
the mere lawyer abks for the statute or case on which they rest 
—the mere practical politician scorns them, as airy visions. Bat 
these intermediate maxims constitute the principles of tlte Bri¬ 
tish consthutiot,!, as distinguished, on th^i|»ne hand, ftoth ab- . 
stract notions of government, and, on the other, friam the^pro- 
viaions of law, or* the contae of practice* * Civil knowtei^^ * ) 
bays Lord Bacot^i, ‘ Is, <if 4 sU others, the most itnmete^ in^mat- 

* ter, and the hardliest redvtced to axioms. ’ PcditiC«i, there- ^ 
fore^ if it should ever be reduced to a science, will reqafre the < 
greatest number of intermediate lawis, to connect its niovt'gene¬ 
ral principles with the variety a»d Intricacy of the public con¬ 
cerns ; but ia every branch of knowledge, we are 'tdM hy fho 
same groat maator, * that while generaldies ^ are Uari!bii,*and 

* tile multiplicity of ringle facts present nothing but confdsibii, 

* the middle prindples afone are solid, orderly, and. 

The nature of virtual inpresentaEtioa be illustrated'bv 

iMrigiiial ^omstroversy between Great Brltahi'lgid Atnerici.'*^''^e 
Americilte allegotl, neriiMps untru^ thht* being llnr^resehted, 
they could not legally be ttocodi They added, with mtrii,'ihat 
beingunrepresented, they ou^ddi not Oonsrithtidhridy f 6 hk tail¬ 
ed i But they defimded this tisioporitiojS^^cSi a grtmlKl iMitetikblo 
in argument* They sought for th« Co^tiJ^tion in 
of abstract rtasoner^ instead df set(|iehln^fol>« 4 hi]|*iCS bwn an.-^. 
dent and uniform practice. They were «bld, IliXt virriml, noC 

* hv / 

*^11- ii-r-^^-^-iTTr I-'IIF -1"| II III III, ng" I f - 

* XovlUB Organum* 
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actual representation, was the principle of the constitution > and 
that they wer^ as u)uc)i virtually represented as tlie rapjetfity of 
the peo^e pf England: Aud in answer to th^ they denied that 
. virtual representuticai. was a constitutional principle'msteatl of 
denying ^ejuct,. that they were virtually .repj:«eseittecl. Ifad 
they chosen tlie latter ground, their case would have been un¬ 
answerable. . The unrcOTesenteti part of En^and could not be 
taxed, without taxing tne j^preserited. llic laws ailected alike 
^hc Members who passed them, their constituents, and the rest 
people. On the contrary, se]>iarate laws, might be, ’and 
wpr<p^|nadfi fer America; separateta^es,might be, and were laid 
on nei;. -The.caeeof tlmt cmmtry, therefore, was tlic very re¬ 
verse virtual representation. Jiu^d of identity^ tlicre n^as 
a^ntrariet.y apparent interest. The English, landholder was 
to be rallied, by ati . American revenue.. The prosperiiy of the 
£)ogiisih.,iEmuufacturer was su{^>os€!4i todepend on a monopoly 
of the Ame^lemv market* Such a<sy«ti^ of governing*a great 
nation^, was. repugnant to t^ principles of uconstitution which 
had sdieinnly pr(mounced 9 ^.|hat.dte people of tlie small territo¬ 
ries ..of Chester .and Durham# could not be virtually represented 
wltlmut some sliare of actual; i^ppresentation. 

, lt naay he doubted, whether the common opinion timt the 
^i'lreaty Union, took away the ancient prerogative of granting 
tlie elective franchise, can be mainULned on grounds of law. 
The letter of the Treaty k silent. The Crown could lordly be 
deppriyed of such a prerogative by. mere implication; and it 
ntight as wdl p^^hops be inferred, froiOr its providoins, that it 
restrained die King from adding to thanumh^ of Briddi Peers, 
aa ^at it. disabled from adding new members to d#7ioii$e 
of Cc^mons. It may be doubted,*,whether the power is legal¬ 
ly abolished;.. But the attenipt to resume the exercise of so great 
. anddtmgerou^ a ppwei’, otherwise rthan by omisentof Parlia- 
would undoubtedly, be uncoustitudonal; and the minister 
deserve to be impeached. Since its dk- 
Ccmstitutlon has in other modes sliown its tendency, on 
^pp^aeions, to promote <tbe asceudanf of the mm^ important 
inldre^jn .House ofiComniona. . When it becanie neees- 
the treaty of Union,, to reduce the number of Scotch 
inenil]^^in,t|ie Pmliament;of Cireat Britain, tlie representatives 
of .the.boroughfwi<^^ t-ed^ sixty-*six to. Meen. The 

prindpol tOHms;i^ere;im£ntim^df not selected (ps;'ail^artis 
inlrelmd); whdla.were^mxided into distmeii^ accord¬ 

ing. tP the exfi#^,cfr.<^inwe|i*apsrliam^ ' When the like 
ynecesjdty aiose in^ case of Irfdand, a similar regard waa 
.shown to the jepres^atlon, bntK of propertv and number**. 
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SiXty-Four of the s»hii e remained as before. The cities of 

Dublin and Coik continued to elect two citizens for each. Thir¬ 
ty-one towns next in importance, and the University of Dub¬ 
lin, were each reduced from two members to one; and the re¬ 
maining one hundred boioughs were cntiicly deprived of their 
parliamentary franchise. This measure, combined with the 
gmiit of Uie elective franchise to Catholics in 179S, introduced 
a PuilianieQtary Reform into I? eland which wants little to be 
complete, except the admissibility of Catholics to Parliament, 
and to the higher officer of the State. 

This rare exorcise of the power ol reformation, wa^ however, 
more valuable as a declaration of constitutional principle, than 
as a substitute for the ancient prerogative* The perkm of the 
disuse of that prerogative was in one respect singularly remark¬ 
able. The want of it would have been little felt in ancient 
limes: for few changes then occurred which called for its exer¬ 
cise. The progress of the nation in numbers ind wealth was 
then extremely slow; the establishment of* industry in new 
seats w'as a rare occurrence; the change in the condition and 
importance of various classes of men was so gradual as scarcely 
to be remarked by oontemporaryiftobservers. Had no such pre¬ 
rogative existed, the on!}' consaoitence, relates to the 

present view of the subject, would have been, that hve or six con¬ 
siderable towns, not of the first class, would have been without 
representatives. Since the disuse the prermpitive, on the con¬ 
trary, the progress ot poptktfon and riches has been more ra¬ 
pid, and the change in the rdUitive importance of difforent class¬ 
es of sotgety greater than during any equal period in the history 
of the tVorld. Villages have since sprung up into immense cities; 
great manufactures have spread over wastes and mountains; 
ease, comfort and leisure, have introduced, among the middling 
classes of society, their natural companions, curioMty, inteliigcnce, * 
boldness, and activity of mind. A much greater pre^rtion of 
the collective knowledge and wealth of the nation has thus fall¬ 
en to their lot. But the power of establishing some proportion 
between political rights and social importance, was no longer 
exercised. Their constitutional privileges were not increasied 
with their consequence in tlie community. The ConstUtitioii 
no longer opened her arms to receive rising classes and com- 
rnuiiities into her bosom, as she mij^it have done in preceding 
ages. The regulator dropt from the representative system, at 
very moment when its action was mosi necessary to make 
tw frame of the governmerlfc cvmform to the changes in society.,, 
The struggles of the Commons of England to possess a shore 
of political power, proportioned to their share of property amii 
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' 'knovdedce, was the principal cause of the civil wars between 
Charles I. and his Parliament. The Court, blind to the chang¬ 
es which had been produced on public opinion, laid claims to 
’Iiighcr authority, at the time wljcn the people were eagerly de¬ 
sirous of a better secured liberty. We are told by Lord Cla¬ 
rendon, that ‘ Lord Keeper Coventry luicw the temper, genius, 
‘ and disposition of the country most exactly, and saw their 
‘ spirits grow every day more sturdy, intjuisitive, and iinpa- 
‘ tient, and therefore naturally abhorred all innovations ’ (on the 
side of die Crown), ‘ winch he foresaw would produce ruinous 
‘ effects. ’ Siiice the Revolution, a far greater diffusion of pi-o- 
porty and intelligence has produced a now struggle. Class al¬ 
ter class, as they rise to consequence, become ambitious of a 
larger share of that collective power which the body of tlie 
Commons gained from the Crown. While the political public 
was thus augmenting, the Constitution was confined to its l‘or- 
mer dimensions. It waa not, however, till the great impulse 
given to English industry, in the middle of the eighteenth C('n- 
tury, that the dispai'ity between the old system of representa¬ 
tion, and the new state of society, becimie very remarkable. 
This was very soon followed by the sudden and enormous 
growth of die manufacturing towns. Then, for the first time, 
were seen several of the most important places in the kingdom, 
widiout any direct share in the national assembly. The new 
manulactunug interest itself was left w ithout any additional pro¬ 
vision for its arlequatc representatieiik. The original defect of 
our representative system, which, wliile it provided for the in- 
11 nonce of great property, and secured a regard to die voice of 
die multitude, did not allot a sufficient share of pow^cr to the 
niitlille class, became, in diis state of things, more apparent and 
more humiliaung. 

It has been the object of diis deduction to show', that the pro¬ 
posed reform is agreeable to the ancient prftctice of the Consti¬ 
tution ; that the evil has arisen from the rapid progress of so¬ 
ciety since the inti'rruption of tliat practice; and that its revival, 
under wise regulations, would be a sufficient remedy. If these 
conclusions be just, the safctij this reform cannot be denied. 
No man who adopts it is liound, by just inference, to support 
other changes not 'warranted by the practict? of the Constitu¬ 
tion. He is not to seek that practice in <lark or fabulous pe¬ 
riods ; be is bound to no principle, but that which has been ex¬ 
plicitly and frequently declared by the Legislature itself,—that 
it is expedient to connect all our great communities widi the 
national representation. In paying u}) the arrears of a repre- 
S|f‘iUation, unrevised for a century and a half, k is not proposed 
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t(t nnko .'I jrrcatpr addition to the Ilouso of Commons, than Mary 
Tudor ituulo by her prerogative in five years. A small part of 
Avbat Ed.vard and Fdizabetli did to strenirthcn the Protestant 
interest is sii^fre‘'(e<l as expedient for healiinr the wounds of the 
rcnnnmnitv, 'ucl bindini*: nvnnerons classes of men more firndv 
to tlie (\mstiliilion. It may indeed be objec ted, under this licad 
of safety, that popular eleetions \v('uUl introduce into these 
towns the usual coiisecjiumces of molis .md riots. This appre- 
hen'»ion of some of the iiK're opulent iidiabitant'-, mij.dit fovmer- 
Iv have been exei;sa!>l<‘; bul ihe experieiiee of the la^t three 
years may convince them, lh;it the absenee of eleetioie-^ has no 
tendemy to jirc-'erve tbeir pui''t. At any time, indeed, such 
olijec lions show fitlior v eak nerves, or obstinate- prejudices a- 
,<-airi,st tin* ])o})ida>’ parts of t’>e Constitution. There eannot be 
a tnore unrr'asonabie ripprelicusism, tlian that an elective system, 
whieh 'eis tiir a^es beer, u-ed with advantJiL'o and sab ty in most 
puts ot t!i ' Udij;(!o'.n, slnudd suddenly prove diiugerou'-: .and dc- 
stne'tlve cm its t^xteu'.ioii to o few' more towns. 

Ibil thone.h few, who ;ire iu)t dctermini^d cmemies to all lie- 
fc'nn, will denv the sjifctv ol tlie allcrati; n here proposed, 
(ll'ongh it be obvuass iliat it has fixed and visible boundaries, 
and is whol!\ mu ('U leched w itfi all proji'ets of inti* finite' eliatigc), 
it may^ end d. ubtiess will be, rejected by many opponen.ts of 
inuovatic'n as ittitnrr^^aiy^ and by many zealous rotorniers as 
iitf. (it quatt'. 

It is said, that ifie lot# intc^rests of the unrepresf'ntecl towns \ 
are as fully made Ivuown, and as uniformly lu.jtecled in the 
House of Conuiums, as those of other place'-; Iliat due weight 
h.is always hcen allowed to their sentimenti- on nati-'ind fjues- 
tions: and that the ])rodigions inercase ol the power of public 
opinion, has procureci, (nr evc'ry portion of ilie people, th.at de¬ 
gree ol inlluenee on Parliatnentary proeeedirgs, which, in (or- 
incr ages, they c<mUl have obtained ordy through the ehanncl 
of direct ropU'Cntati ni. The petitions of iSinninghain and 
Manelusicr, ii is eout< nded, are as warmly su])]>ortcd,^an(l as 
fully consideied. as of Liverpool and Bristol: : nd the 

p<dilical sentiuK'uts ot Y nkshire have always been more regard¬ 
ed ibrui those ol Cornwall.— Although tiny representation has 
continued uncJiangcd, tlu’ course of circumstances has given a 
share of infincnce on tlie nuaisures of P.arliament, to each class 
ami district, proportioned to its relative importance. 

In .answer to thc'-e arguments, it is not necessary to deny that 
tlmy have a hmudation in Irutb. It must be admitted, that the 
Ind'ilual regard necessarily iiaid by the Body of the House of 
Ceri'inons to tin* wliole jieople, has, in practice, corrected many 
«f the defects of inath-qual** representation. The influence 
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ivhich the collected opinion of an enlitrlitened nation must pos¬ 
sess over a legislative nssenibly of saflicieiit ninnber.s, deliberat- 
in.!? in public, and orif^inatinfr in ai\y (h'^rrec from the people, is 
no doubt a considerable subsiitnte for popular ticclion. It may 
be added, that opinion is a.flexible instrument, which ascertains 
the real value of the sentiments of each class, according to the 
natirre of the question, and the circumstances of the time, with an 
exactness and tlelicacy not to be attained by any permanent 
distribution of rej)rcsentatives. 

These <jhs(M*vations arc sulTicient to show, that the members 
ol a leciislativo assernbU’ (uiuht not to consider themselves, as 
deloi^afo'-' from districls, bound by the instructions of their ow'ii 
Constituents. They show also the convenience of so framing 
tiu; election of a cerLain portion of tlic members, as to render 
them Jess susceptible of local iullm'.nce, more impartial, more 
in lact, wliat all are in law, tlie representatives of the whole 
people. 

But the useful Influence of public opinion, will not be w'eak- 
f‘r under the amended re])resentatioa than it is .at ]weseut. 
Th ere will still remain many defects for it to sup])ly, and many 
irre,jju!arities to correct. Can a prudent friemi ol the F.slablish- 
ment r(?:illy think that it is consistent with wise policy, to exclude 
men from ific ap])eara!jce of power, because tlmy have i^aiiied .a 
^reat deal of the reality ? Democratical asceiulency exists in its 
most dai^eroi's firm, when numerous h(vlles have ac(ju'red Lfreat 
strepj;t« from circiMnstances, and (lerived no political jxtwcr 
i^rouj t4rp“CV»n'<(ItiitioM. The holder of a le‘fal fr uichise becomes 
attached to the Govt'rmnent. A imin ' ho |)i)ssesses iinporl- 
ance, without a Irat'cliisr, is apt to imainm* that he lies o-rown 
btron*^, in ‘■pile o! ;i K t-isc laws. Our ancient policy lUd not 
trust the jn’t'sta vfiliou ot t.r'h'r and iibt*rt\ to tIu se •reiicriii prin¬ 
ciples of morality which, in all countries, inlluence the conduct 
ol ooo'i citi>;ens; it bound all classes, by lies of jirido and at- 
tacliiueiil, to a sysiem which be-towed nnporlant jirivilcoes ou 
idJ. As cvi'ry new cia s ‘iroie, it was fastened to the Govern¬ 
ment these constltutioiial links, '^riiis policy left n<> class 
politically powerful, who did not viv-ibly draw their power from 
the Constitution. , 

Idle elective franchise, when considered with respect to the 
whole community, is indeed chiefiy valuabh*, as a security for 
good government. But, in relation to imiividual.s, it may be 
regarded as an honorary distinction,—ilie olijeet of their natural 
and legitimate ambition, whieb they pursue with (‘agemess, and 
exercise with pleasure. Its refusal without necessiiv mortifies 

irritates. Ti»o,se feelings are still more natural, to intelligent 

nil 2 
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and wealthy cominunities, than to individualg,<—>ai]d the politi'- 
cian must not censure them. In their natural state, and under 
skilful management, they are among the strongest holds of a 
political system on the affections of a people, in a great re> 
presented town, almost every man may reasonably expect to 
be an elector: many m^ hold office in their town^some may 
hope to represent it in rarliament. In the lowest of these sta¬ 
tions, there is room for the display of talent, for the acquirement 
of popularity;—^there is scope for fair ambition. At the return 
of an election, almost every man becomes of some importance. 

It may to some sound trifling to observe, tliat all these exer¬ 
tions and pursuits are attended with pleasure, and that the whole 
of those pleasures are far from an imperceptible item in.the ac¬ 
count of national enjoyment. 

But it ought, at least, to be remembered, that the holders 
of such privileges are attached to them, zealous in their de¬ 
fence, and not fond of sharing them with new partners. They 
ally therefore, feel an interest in preserving the Govern¬ 
ment, on which their privileges depend;—they are garrisons, 
placed by the Constitution in these towns, to preserve their 

a uiet and ensure tlieir fidelity. The unrepresented towns are 
estitute of these advantages.—There, there are no regular 
channels into which political activity may flow,—no lawful objects 
of local ambition. There are na gradations of employment, 
through which the humble politidau/inay be raised by the good \ 
will of his neighbours. His ambition is driven to seek illicit 
enjoyments by the severity of hostile laws. There is Rc.r’a]r,d- 
mote, or common council, in which he can seek distinction— 


no election, in the tumults of which his turbulence has a pe¬ 
riodical vent. The poor have nothing to bestow by their suf¬ 
frages, so that the rich are not obliged to pay them even occa^ 
sional court. That Bristol and Liverpool nave of late been 
more quiet than Manchester and Leeds, may indeed be ascrib¬ 
ed as much to the nature of their industry, as to their politi¬ 
cal situation. Sometliing, however, must be attributedjto the 
latter cause. The represented towns were better secuyred a- 
gainst turbulence, and the unrraresented were more exposed to 
It. In manufacturing towns, the watit of representation is at¬ 
tended with another great evil, very much connected with the 
former. The same causes which foster a dangerous disposition 
to disorder and violence, prevent the formation of a magis¬ 
tracy which might restrain them. In the country of England, 
where the legal power of Justices of the Peace is usually en; , 
grafted on the natural authority of a landholder, and where, 
mough an officer of the Crown nominates them, character 
imd property generally direct his nominatiem, the administra- 
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^ion of die ordinair magistracy is peculiarly easy and hap¬ 
py. In the manuiacturing districts, there arc rcw resident 
landholders. The master manufacturers employ such multitudes 
of workmen as no longer to retain that influence which they pos¬ 
sess where manufactures subsist on a smaller scale. The fre¬ 
quency of the disputes between them and their workmen, has in 
some places excluded the masters from the commission of the 
peace. There are no means of governing such towns but a 
municipal constitution, by which they may elect their own ma¬ 
gistrates. They are in circumstances in which there is no na¬ 
tural source of authority but popular election. But such a mu¬ 
nicipal constitution cannot be well disjoined from Parliamentary 
representation. They are successfully combined in the ordi¬ 
nary course of our Government; anef a little reflexion w'ill dis¬ 
cover, that the connexion is not casual. Men of ability and 
activity undertake tlie laborious office of magistrates, in order 
to recommend themselves to tlie favour of their fellow-citizens, 
and to obtain objects of political ambition. They are paid in 
importance, instead of being lowered in the eyes of their fel¬ 
low-citizens, by receiving salaries. Their political consequence, 
and the dignity of some of the obiects to which they may a- 
spirc, insensibly strengthen the authority of their magistracies; 
and the mayor or alderman is more easily obeyed, because he 
may rise to represent his town in Parliament. 

ifut^djtb main ground of political expediency for this change is, 
that -di^rnishes the only means of counteracting the growing 
' of the Crown m the House of Commons. This iii- 

ucnce may indeed be directly reduced ; but it arises out of a 
great variety of offices and establishments, of which the abo¬ 
lition or reduction may sometimes be diflicult, and the reesta¬ 
blishment, or even increase of which, may under other cir¬ 
cumstances become necessary. Direct reduction, therefore, is 
not alone sufficient: and the only simple and permanent means 
of balancing the Parliamentary influence of tlie Crown, is to 
increase that of the people. Formerly, the great proprietors 
were lible to keep the Monarchy in check; but the increasing 
influoice of tlie Crown on one hand, and the growing inde¬ 
pendence of the people on the other, have in this important 
particular materially changed the state of our society. The 
Crown and the multitude have risen—the influence of tlie great 
proprietors has sunk. They are no longer sure of being fol¬ 
lowed by the people, or capable of malung head against the 
.Crown, without popular support. 

If the influence of Uic Crown were conducive to the safety 
i T5f tlie Monarchy, it might be doubt^i whether this be the mo¬ 
ment Ibr reducing that influence, or p^viding securities against 
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it. But the excess of this ministerial influence endangers, in-fi 
stead of securing the Monarchy. The only danger to which 
that Ibrm of government can ever be exposed among us, is its 
becoming unpopular, and being thought inconsistent with li- 
be^. 

Ine House of Commons itself has also need of being strengA- 
ened by popularity. The ascendant which that assembly^has 
acquired since the Revolution, has been attended w’ith one 
change, which may ultimately prove fatal to its power. In 
becoming a governing senate, it necessarily lost much of the 
. character of a popular representative. That national support 
which rendered it irresistible in all the struggles of the last cen¬ 
tury, was gradually withdrawn, and at length converted into 
a jealousy; of which, power, wherever it is seated, is the proper 
object.' To be a part of a government, and a check on it, are 
things which it is very difficult to reconcile. That assembly, as 
exercising their power, and as a political council, early and of¬ 
ten forgot their old province as a House of Commons. Fifty 
years ago it was said by Mr Burke, that ‘ it could not then, to any 
‘ popular purpose, be called a House of Commons. ’ * In 
succeeding times, the deviations from their original character 
became greater and more frequent; and of late years, whether 
from their own fault, or from the skill and malice of their e- 


ncmies, it can no longer be asserted that their power is found¬ 
ed on the confidence and attachtnent of the people^ If this 
state of things should continue, their apparent strcngtlhjvill not 
long conceal their real w’cakness. The decay of thcj i: t iow^er 
will soon become visible, and it will perish in the first stru^^c. 
It wall prove alike inca[)ablc of controlling the Crowm, or of 
protecting it against the violence ol‘ the multitude. A House 
of Commons from which t!sc people is long detached, cannot 
ultimately preserve even its existence. Against these dangers, 
the House of Commons can have no safety but from a new in¬ 
fusion of that popular spirit which once enabled them to resist 
and depose kings, and call new royal families lo the Throne. 
In losing popular atlachmenl, they have lost the onk* solid 
foundation of their power: They can recover their strength 
only by renewing their alliance w'ith the nation, and multiply¬ 
ing the ties that connect thorn with tlic people at large. 

Many of the zealous reformers will doubtless consider tliis 
addition to the popular representation as inconsiderable, and 
inadequate to the correction of the evils which they discover in 
our government. In point of mere numbers, it is certainly not 
very conaiderabic; but other circumstances arc, in these cascsj 
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more important than numbers. Twenty members, of popular 
talents and character, representing the most p<>}>ulous districts in 
England, and depending for their seats on popular favour, would 
greatly strengthen the democratical principles in the House of 
Commons. It would be a substantial addition to the pewer of 
the people. Whoever considers the talent, zeal and activity, 
which must belong to these new members, will soon discover 
that their number would form a most inadequate measure of 
their strength. 

Those who would undervalue this concession, would do well 
to consider how much more they arc likely to gain, without pay¬ 
ing too high a price for it. Do they expect tliat much more 
will be granted, under the auspices of a constitutional administra¬ 
tion,—with the acquiescence of the proprietory classes,—and by 
the lawful authority of Parliament? Can they hope to obtain 
more at the present time, consistently with public quiet, the 
maintenance of the Constitution, the execution of the Law's, and 
the security of Property and Lile ? 

The Second part of our Plan, w’ould be the adoption of more 
cifectual means for tlte dislranchiscmcnt of delinquent boroughs. 
This is a part of the subject, on which the principles arc very 
evident; but the means of carrying them into effect arc not so 
clear. The elective franchise is a political right, conlcrred oii 
individikils for the jiiiblic advantage: As such, it may be with- 
drawi^tir adcciuate reasons of general interest. But it is also a 
and advantage to the holder; of which, without strong 
Masons, he is not to be depriveti. It holds a midiUe station 
between rflicc and property:—like the former, it is a trust; but 
it is one which ought not easily or often to be withdrawn. On 
the other hand, as the advantage of the holder is only one of its 
secondary objects, it h.as not the sacred and inviolable nature of 
Property. The supreme power which gave it, may w’ithdraw 
it,—not indeed on light grounds, but without either that de¬ 
gree of delinquency, or that sort of evidence, which might be 
reficired in the forfeiture of a purely’ private riglit. It is not, 
eitl^r in principle or prudence, variable at will; nor is the Le- 
gimture bound, in its abrogation, to observe the rules of courts 
of judicature. 

The disfranchisement of those boroughs wdiich have been 
proved to abuse their franchise, is therefore I'oundetl on consti¬ 
tutional principles, as well as warranted by modern practice. 
Where corrufUion has prevailed to such an extent, and under 
such circumstaiices, as to render it possible that its prevalence 
divould be permanent, Parliament has in recent times adopted 
measures, w'hich produced ppractical effects nearly similar tp 
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those of actual duft’andiisemeni. The first corrective statuteyA 
passed for this purpose, was that relating to New Shoreham 
(11 of Geo. 111. c. 55.), in which tlie individual voters, proved 
to be ^ilty of bribery, were disfranchised by name, and the right • 
of voting at future elections for that borough was bestowed on 
the surrounding district, called the Rape of Bramber. In the 
cases of Cricklade and Aylesbury (22 Geo. 111. c. SI, »ad 
44 Geo. III. c. 50.), the former part of the precedent was not 
followed. No offenders were disqualified by name; but the 
right of voting for these boroughs was extended to the freehold¬ 
ers of the adjacent Hundreds. The object of these acts was 
chiefly remedial;—to substitute a pure constituent body, for one 
tliat had been found corrupt. It may also be considered as in 
some measure penal; inasmuch as, in the two smaller boroughs 
at least, the addition of so large a body of voters took away the 
whole value and efficacy of the franchise in the hands of the 
old electors. In effect, the right of voting was transferred from 
Shoreham and Cricklade to the surrounding country. Had 
the proceedings on which these acts were founded been consider¬ 
ed as of a criminal, or even of a judicial nature, it would have 
been impossible to justify their provisions. If they had been 
viewed in that light, it must at once have been seen that they 
inflicted punishment on the pure voters for the offences of 
the impure, and on succeeding generations for tlic faults of 
the present. But they were measures of local refovm; and 
the evidence necessary for tliem was, not that which^nstifics 
a conviction for a crime, but that which is sufficient to 
propriety of an act of legislation. Other notions, however, pre¬ 
vailed under the patronage of lawyers, who carried tlie narrow¬ 
est habits of tlieir profession into legislative discussions, who 
opposed the above measures, and defeated others equally neces¬ 
sary of a like nature, with the force of great ability, and the 
authority of high station. The utmost subtilty of the rules of 
evidence was enforced; objections, merely technical, were al¬ 
lowed to exclude satisfactory information. The English law of 
evidence, singularly, and perhaps excessively narrow ah. 1 ex¬ 
clusive in its rules, was permitted to control the inquirieii^ of a 
Legislative Assembly. By these arts of Parliamentary pl^ti- 
fogging, corrupt boroughs have been so frequently rescued from 
the grasp of the law, that it now requires great zeal and patience 
to undertake the seemingly hopeless enterprise of assailing them: 
And it is apparent, that unlses there be some material retbrma- 
tionin the law, or, at least, in the practice of Parliament, on this 
subject, it will be in vain to expect success even for these very '• 
limited reforms. The interest of many individuals is always eii - • 
fiBged in the delmqu«at borough. The electors in the town— 
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Aeome of thfi propiietors in the neighbourhood—^thc jobbers who 
sell the burgesses—the candidates who have bought, or hope to 
buy them, supported by the fellow-feeling of those who nave 
• the like interest in other towns,—are a powerful and permanent 
phalanx, with whom it is v^iy difficult for the zeal of a few vo¬ 
lunteer reformers to cope. The jobbers are well versed in all 
the* stratagems of political chicane. They know how to raise a 
clamour in one House, or to split hairs in another; they harass 
their adversaries by vexatious cavils, and tire them by protract¬ 
ed discussions; and they generally end in wearing out, if they 
cannot defeat, the most active and able reformers. The success 
of these low expedients, and the countenance shown them by 
the highest and gravest authorities, have done more, perhaps, 
than most modern proceedings, to lower Parliament in the ge¬ 
neral estimation—to disgust me faithful friends of the Constitu¬ 
tion—to persuade many moderate reformers, that cautious im¬ 
provement is as really, though less openly, resisted, than the 
wildest innovation—and to drive virtuous men, despairing of 
constitutional remedies, to the perilous experiments of indefuiite 
change. 

It must be allowed, that it is easier to state the mischiefs of the 
present mode of proceeding on this subject, than to suggest an 
unexceptionable end efficacious remedy. Several plans have, at 
different times, been the subject of consideration. It has been 
propose^ that in all cases where the Committee for the trial of 
a conti^erted election, shall report the existence of corruption, 
notice given to the voters, tlie Report shall be refer- 
to another Committee, chosen in the same manner, who, 
after hearing evidence on both sides, shall have tlie power to 
decide, whemer the franchise of the borough shall not be trans¬ 
ferred to some other comnuinity. Tiie decision of this second 
Committee miglit be made final; or, if that were thought too 
much, the evidence taken before the Committee might be made 
the only proof which either House of Parliament were to re¬ 
ceive, on the case. If either of these proceedings w-erc thought 
too gi’at a departure from former practice, they might be mo- 
dera^ in more than one way. The concurrence of two-thirds 
of me Committee, for instance, might be made necessary to the 
determination. The Report might be referred to a Committee 
of the Lords, constituted in the same manner as the Election 
Committees of the Commons; and their assent might be made 
necessary to tlie transfer.—But this is not the time, or the place, 
for the discussion of particular remedies. It perhaps deserves 
consideration, whether, if any change were to be made, it would 
be convenient to introduce a scale of proceedings suited to 
the various degrees of corruption discovered in dificrciit cases. 
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In tlie least dej-rcc, a xusprnsion of the franchise mij^ht be 
fit.lent; in a higher, the delinquent borough might be deprlveJ 
of one of its incnjbers; the strongest remedy being reserved for 
the most aiinravnled cnsfcs. 

Our principles would naturally lead to a transfer of the for- 
feite<l francliisi s, as the eases arose, to unrepresented towns, of a 
population of 15,000 and upw'ards, till all tliese communities \vcrc 
fully and directly represented. But as the increase of the num¬ 
ber of tlm House of Cominojis is a grev.»t luconvciiicnce, it would 
probably be more expedient, to employ the fir^t ten forfeitures 
in reducing that Assembly to its present number; to which 
tw'enty would bo adtled, it the first article of the plan were 
ado])fed. 

'I'iiere is no dj>ul)t that if the }>o\vcr of disfranchisement were 
vigorously exercised, it would not only speedily reduce this ex¬ 
cess, but would regularly continue to recruit the popular repre- 
scnlalioii. It w' lutd als»), in no very h»ng time, greatly abate, 
at least, that veiiality which, having become more notorious, 
and being more skilfully displayed in modern times, has deep¬ 
ly impaired the general reverence for the Corisiiiulion. 

However admirable the result of a political system may be, it 
is a great niisFc-rtunc that the nican-* by w'hich its institutions arc 
cxeeiitoil sliould he strongly tlisa})proved by the plain sense and 
natural feelings of men. A stasulal is always a great .source of 
weakjiess. It lessens the attachment, and alienates tl(^' opinion 
of the majority; and may ultimately undermine the fofigidations 
of any Govenunent. I'he removal of a scandal is its elry suf¬ 
ficient reason for reform. 

Some may perhaps wonder, that disfranchi.sement is so strict¬ 
ly limited to the cases in which corruption has been proved. 
Many of the motlerate relbrniers have proposed to extend it 
much fiu’tlier, and to apply it to all cases where there was no 
likelihood of a juire or inilepondcnt exercise of the right of 
<‘lection. 'J'he plan of Mr Pitt, proposed to purchase the elec¬ 
tive privilege Iroin fifty of the more inconsiderable boroughs 
who should bo willing to part with it. Mr Lambton, a .frentle- 
imui (!qi!aliy respectable for character, talents and pubiil^ priii- 
cipl(', proposes Lo abolish all corrupt, decayeil, and depeti^ent 
borottglis. It will be suflicieiit, for the present purpose, very 
shortly to state one or two of the numerous objections which 
present tlioiyiselves to these more extensive plans. In the ^rst 
pliicc, no s\ieh disfiaiichiscment is known to the practice, or 
even the principles, of the British Coiistiiution. It has often 
hci^to-wal tlic elective franchise on grounds of general utility; 
but it has never, on such grounds alone, taken that iranchkE^ 
away. All political questions, indeed, arc to be determined cni 
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\lhe principles of utility: But it is very useful to a free common¬ 
wealth to adhere to its fundamental institutions; and whenever 
a substantial reform can be effected agreeably to thcii princi- 
• pies, it is generally unwise, for the sake of (juicker reformation, 
to act on maxims hitlierto untried. The llctorm here proposed 
is limited by the practice of the Knglis.h Constitution. It pro¬ 
poses nothing unauthorized by that practice; and it offers that 
security to all who adopt it against its leading to consequences 
which cannot be foreseen or conjectured. The more extensive 
plan, on the other hand, quits the solid ground of the practice 
of the Constitution, and ventures on the slippery path of gene¬ 
ral speculation. It necessai ily apjjcals to principles, whicli, in 
the hands of oilier men, may become instruments offiirlher, and 
of boundless alteration. Secondly, We doubt whether the cau¬ 
tion, hitherto observed in this respect, be not founded on true 
wisdom. It is the policy of a free state to keep up the import¬ 
ance and dignity of popular privileges. Tlie right of election, 
the first of them all, ought to be held high. The Body of 
Electors ought to be considered as a sort of nobility, from which 
tlie members are not to be too easily degraded. As a Monar¬ 
chy and Aristocracy have tlicir splendour, so .Democracy has 
its own peculiar dignity, which is chiefly disjilaycd in the exer¬ 
cise of tills gi’cat right. There is something, in our opinion, 
truly rcjmblican in the policy which places the elective li anchise 
and tbeVoyal dignity on the same footing—wliicli secures both 
from’^eing destroyed on mere speculations of general cotive- 
^m|gy||^.<and w'hich pronounces the forfeiture of both, only where 
there is a gross and flagrant violation of the trust tVom which 
they are derived. 'Phircily, It must be observed, that the power 
of disfranchisement is capable of great and dangerinis abuse. 
The majority of a legislative body might employ it to }>orpctuate 
their own superiority, and to destroy every power that could 
withstand them. If the example were once set, of using it on 
mere grounds of convenience, it would be easy to find, on every 
occasion, plausible pretexts of that nature. As long as it is 
confined to cases of <lelinqueiicy, it cannot be so abused; but if 
it w^e once freed from that restraint, it would become uiilimit- 
e(^^)r, in other words, despotic. 

'I'lic transfer of forfeited francliise to populous communities af¬ 
fords a most convenient means of quietly widening the basis of 
Representation. It bestows the privilege on every numerous 
body, in proportion as they are ambitious to acemire it, and 
^ well qualified to exercise it. Political power is thus made to 
follow in the train of knowledge and wealth ; and the Consti¬ 
tution perpetually, but insensibly, adapts itself to the progress of 
jciyilzatioii. A representative system thus restored to its orijji- 
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Du! flexibility, may, like the works of nature, peipetuate itself 

by constant change, and always yield some ground to progres- 

sire opinion without struggle or conflict, without humiliation 

or defeat. 

Besides these great ends, it might, in wocess of time, be sub¬ 
servient to other purposes. A Colonial Representation may one 
day be considered as ah'pliHoft)ablc means of preserving the unity 
of the empire.—Such a representation, combined with other 
means, might also open honourable seats for the monied inter¬ 
est, if measures of reform should be found to have too much 
narrowed their access to Parliament. If some representatives 
were in time to be allowed to learned societies, it .would not be 
a greater novelty than the grant of that privilege to the two 
Universities by James I. If occasion were taken to give an ad¬ 
ditional member to the University of Dublin, one member to 
that of Edinburgh, and one to the other iScotch Universities, 
{the votes of eadi being proportioned to the number of stu¬ 
dents), the direct share of science in the national representation 
would not be enormous. It would be easy to show, by other 
examples, the use to which the ample fund of forfeited franchise 
might in time be turned j but the above are perhaps more than 
enough, where the object is to suggest illustrations of a princi¬ 
ple, not parts of a plan. 

Our Third head will comprehend a few observatio^ on tlie 
representation of Scotland; which, being of a nature un¬ 
like that of England, requires a separate consideration. 
reader will observe, that this question is perfectly distinct from 
tliat of a lifform of the Scotch Boroughs^ which has been prose¬ 
cuted by Lord Archibald Plamilton with so much ability and 
perseverance. The object of the latter is only such an improve¬ 
ment in the election of the Magistrates and Town Councils of 
the boroughs, as may ensure a right administration of their re¬ 
venue and police, in which scandalous abuses have been proved 
to be generally prevalent. It would be a strange objccdon to 
such an alteration to say, that it may incidentally, au^l in a 
small degree, affect the election of the fifteen Commissl*mcrs 
for Scotch Boroughs. That man must indeed be a sturdy i>a- 
lot on the side of abuse, who should object to the correction of 
such acknowledged corruptions, merely because it gave a little 
influence to the people m these towns in the choice of tlicir 
members. 

In Scotland, there is no popular eleptlon: All the Borougha 
are in the hands of what woiilcl in England be called Close Cor- 
pomtions. The whole number of voters for the thirty-thi^ ' 
Counties of Scotland 1; about S700 ; the greatest number in any 
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single ooim^ does not exceed $00; and in somci they are we 
bcheve less than thirty. ’This is not tlie Ck>nstitution of Eng¬ 
land.—The English representation is a combination of Aristo- 
'Cracy and Democracy, in almost all their possible forms and 
degrees: to which the Scotch mode of election is as opposite as 
Universal Suffrage itself. The freedom of England is the se¬ 
curity for tlie good government of Scotland; but the English 
Constitution, in its highest sense, has not been communicated to 
the Scotish nation. We are not so sunk in Toryism as to ima¬ 
gine that it is possible to have the English Conslitulion witliout 
popular election. Of all the practice irregularities in our Go¬ 
vernment, perhaps, the condition of the people of Scotland is 
the most striking. The most timid reasoners have generally 
confessed, that political privileges may be diffused in propor¬ 
tion to the diffusion of morality and knowledge: Yet the body 
of the people of Scotland, celebrated throu^out Europe for 
intelligence, for virtue, for a sober and considerate character, 
arc rigorously excluded from all direct influence on the Nation¬ 
al Councils. 

The right of election in Scotch counties is so foreign to the 
present usages of England, that it may be difficult to give an 
account of it, in few words, to an English reader. It is confined 
to those who hold land to a certain extent directly of the King. 
* Hence,* says Mr Wight, whose work is an authority on 
, jWeetion Law, * many persons are possessed of large 

es ti^^ i^ho are incapable to elect or be elected commissioners 

^IHiament. because they only hold them of subjects supe¬ 
riors; while, on the odicr hand, many, by holding immediate¬ 
ly of the Crown, are entitled to that privilege, although their 
estates (consisting of a bare superiority) do not perhaps yield 
them a penny in the year. * * By the original constitution of 
the Scotish Parliament, no landholders were reij^uired to be 
present, except those who were called by the ancient statutes 
‘ Freeholders of the King; * that is, tenants in chief of the 
Crown. When the representation of counties was introduced 
by James the First in 1427, the right to elect representatives 
was m course confined to these tenants in chief, who, amidst all 
sif^ssive changes of the law, have continued exclusively to pos¬ 
sess it. If A, being a tenant of the Crown in capite, conveys 
all his land to B, to holden of' himself; A remains the tenant 
of the Crown, and retains, as such^ a right to vote for the land, 
though the use and profit of it be completely transferred to B. 
.B, the proprietor, has no vote; while A, who continues to be his 


* Wight <xi Parliament, Book III. ch. 2. 
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superior, is the voter. Superiority to which the right of suP' 
frage is annexed, may be entirely separated from any beneficial 
interest in the land. Votes, in right of land, may thus be 
possessed by those who arc not landholders. Many voters in 
most counties in Scotland are in this predicament; and there 
does not seem to be any legal impediment, except in the case 
of entailed estates, to tW Isniversal separation of the right" of 
siifi'rage from the property of the soil. In proposing a remedy 
lor this case, it would be wise to give no disturbance to esta¬ 
blished rights, and to allow the present Freeholders to retain 
• their snllVage. It would be perhaps sufficient, in addition to 
thorn, to give the right of voting to all proprietors of land 
of a certain value, whatever their tenure might be. The pre¬ 
sent qualification <if eonimifssioners of supply, {i. e. Commission¬ 
ers of the land tax), which is about 10/. Sterling a year, might 
be adopted, in tht* case of the new freeholders. 

In the boroughs, it might be suificient, if the right of voting 
at the election of the town-council were, in towns above a cer¬ 
tain population, to be vested in those burgesses who occupy te¬ 
nements of a yearly rent to be specially fixed. In that case, 
the right of chnsing delegates to elect the members, might con¬ 
tinue as at present; and provision might be made to give tlnit 
permanency to the power of the magistrates, which tire duties 
of that office I’equire. In those inconsidei'ablc villages, which 
form the majoivtv of the Scotch bc^roughs, it may boS^oubted. 
whether the resident burgesses could be moulded into^ good 
constituent body. In great cities, such for example us 
burgh, where the more considerable inhabitants are seldom bur¬ 
gesses, some share of privilege might be bestowed on such 
househohlcrs as occupied tenemciits of double or treble the 
yearly rent, which should be fixed on as the qualification of 
burgesses. 


In returning to English representation, the means of reduc¬ 
ing the expense of elections, form a separate and very import¬ 
ant branch of the subject. In all elections, great expense aids 
the natural power of the highest wealth; and in the sam^ro- 
portion, lessens both the importance of the smaller proprie£bffis, 
and the efficacy of public opinion. The pow’er of great pro¬ 
perty is indeed a principle of liberty, as well as of order. It 
opposes a sort of hereditary iribuncship to the Crown, and it fur¬ 
nishes a body of mild magistrates, whose natural and almost 
iinfelt authority often prevents the necessity of legal restraint, 
or military interference. But this useful power, which must 
always be strong, in proportion as libertv is secure, may be 

6 
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tied to an excess. The great expenses of county elections, wltich 
deter men of moderate fortune from competition tor a seat, are 
justly complained of. Something might be tione to aluite tliis 
inconvenience, by niithori/ing the Sheridi in tlie grcato'.t coun¬ 
ties, to take the poll at different places in succession. The laws 
against treating, and the payment of expenses, have hitherto 
beAi always citlicr inactive or vexatious, 'flity have in ge¬ 
neral been disregarded : and in the few instances in which 
they have been enforeed, it has been eit!»er as an election 
niarsceuvre, or for the gratification of personal malice. 

After all, how( ver, the pf>vt*r of great wealth in exer¬ 

cised quietly in the form of p(M inanent influence, and bhaided 
with feelings of respect and attachment towards the heiv'difiry 
owners of Uie soil,not to be regai‘lli^as alrogetlier an unmixed 
evil. It is in the eloctioMs fv>r felt tiic action o^’ wealth is 

most undi'truiser) .andothoiis: and themesi Inconvenient instan¬ 


ces of it ai ise, nerimps, from the right of ncavresident freettien 
to veto lot grc ’i towns. T^iese ir'n-residfots, now spread in 
great nnmiKT" o,v(‘r th.c ctnoiMv, are in genera! of the lowest 
condition, m,i<!i!c to iIcfiMy tiie cliarge of going to tlto place of 
election, and willing to vote for any candidate who will })ay for 
the nieiisures of thi*ir i<mri)ev. Thev arc ofitm numerous e- 
Hough to decide the election; s(> that the chance ol‘success may 
be exactly di'terniined, by knowing how niijcli each candidate 
can aff^fl to spend. Venaliiy has here tto decent disguise. 
filhey|^wer of wealth is not purified by association with l)citer 
ngs.* Tlicre are not heie, ns in cases of the perniMiient in- 
fhlene^^f property, any long habits of respect liji* siiiK'riority, 
pr'any.jMmtiments of gratitude ti)r kindness. The elfect of this 
Mi»»l!K*itndisguiscd triumph of money alone over every sort of 
natural influence. The manufacturer, tlietiadcr, the landhold¬ 
er of the neighbouring coutity, arc put to flight by an adven¬ 
turer, who need not possess even wealth, if he can dispose of a 


sum large enough to purchase the votes of non-resident voters. 
The obvious remedy for this grievance would be, to require 
every freeman to be resident in the borough for which he claims 
to for six months previous to the day of election,—aceord- 
in^o the present law, in those rights of voting wJiich depend 
on inhabitancy. * 


Fifthly^ It is to be observed, that a repeal of the disabilities 
which affect tlie Catl)olics, may, in one point of view, be consi- 
‘dered as a measure of Reform. It is in itself just and wise; the 
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imyorlty of its friends are not reforms; aikl its necessity i» 
demonstrated by arguments svhich are wholly tinconnected wtdi 
any change in the frame of Parliament. But it is idsQ a conse¬ 
quence from the principles of representation irhich we have been 
endcaTouring to estabU. The English Catholics ai% a large 
and respectable bodyiolimen) who do not possess the elective 
franchise. The clastii^lMrapresented, and possesses no political 
security for its commniblMflCiiest, which is the enjoyment of reli¬ 
gious liberty. The Irish Catholics, indeed, possess the elective 
franchise; but they are inadequately represented, because they 
cannot chuse members who, being of the same faith with them¬ 
selves, have a like interest in defending the free exermse of tlieir 
religious worship. The Catholics probably form a fifth part 
of the inhabitants of islands. That STCat a body 

should be left without Ti|NilBt)tativcs, or rcstrictea from chus- 
ing those who arc best cfimlHied to guard their highest interest, 
is not a casual or trivifd iitegUhirity, but a great practical eVil, 
and a gross dqmrture from ml our ancient principles of repre¬ 
sentation. 

) 

The only matter whldi remains for consideration, is, whether 
any change should be made in the Duration of Parliaments. It 
is here placed last, because it seems to lie the Reform wliich 
ought to be last in the order of time. wAs long as every other 
pai t of the elective system continues, it is doubtful whether more 
frequent elections would not rather increase, than diminish, both 
the power of wealth and the influence of tlm Crown. It i^true. 
that, on the eve of a general election, a se}yt^nial Parliament hmi 
commonly shown more deference for the opinions of their con¬ 
stituents, than on other occasions. But, on the other hand, tlie 
more frequent occurrence of a ruinous expense, would deter pru¬ 
dent and respectable men from oiFering themselves; and might 
thus throw a greater number of seats into the hands of adven¬ 
turers, or of the Court. Wiien the expense of elections, how¬ 
ever, is reduced, and the basis of representation widen^, we 
are clearly of opinion that it will be also proper to shorten the 
duratiori of Parliament. \ 

The principle of short Parliaments was solemnly declared;>at 
the Revolution. On the 29th of Janiiaiy 1689, seven days after 
the Convention was assembled, the ibilowing Resolution was 
adopted by the House of Commons. * Resolved, 'Hiat a Com¬ 
mittee be appointed to bring in general heads of such things 
as are absolutely necessary to be considered, for the better se-- 
curing our Religion, Laws, and Liberties. * Of Uiis Committee 
Mr Smners was one. On the 2d of Fcbruaiy* Sr GeorgB" 
5 
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Bill. In Uie former year, it paesed botli ^outeh,^ bvt did no^ 
xective the Bojul a!»sei)t. lii the lattcrji it was rejected by the 
Home Commons, after Sir ^plm Somerh was 

«d to the office of l)qfd JCe< per, the Triennial Bill passed in¬ 
to a law. I was conljned, like the bills undei the same 
title^ in thf reigtif X. and Charles H , ^d with which 

it is too lito provhiQns for securing the 
fl eqiiieiit |sjit^|^prFt^iuPlpp^ 31 for the |irst time liini led their 
duration. Ti^ the pa><^pg ot this bill, Tailiament, unless dis- 
soItikI by ibe Kiug^, ought legally nave^ continued iill the^^ 
jidse of die Clown, ita otnly natnral O^oessary tflfaunatKSl; 

7ijePieaoib[c'^isdefiervingofserloasconsiflerdf’ * 
as, h) the ancient law| an(| statutes of thiskinj 

ParUoments ought to pp and wheieaa - 

Pailianient^ t^'id to tlie h^py opion and good 

greement of the K^ir^^apd Pt^pl^r * '^be act than proceeds, 
in the first section, 

Imireiitsj acocnKliii^J^llllto^ laws^ andln, |ipe second and 
thud «>ectKins, by were beforq unknown to onr 

laws, to clpcct, Pailigment eitty three 

^eatSt and that have ^QqptiOuance longer 

*dian fh/et ycitts j.Hfrei,, at, ^e. Uipe of^w 

Dcclur itinn ot Righ^tjapSilp^^ paidiaipento is .carpfulily 
distinguished flora tn^oc^ection: of (hq Preapi- 

bit reh r sep uatcly to e^ of these obj^tsThe freqUeot^li^ldij^ 
ing of Parliaments is declared to be cmtprinet^le to the dhfifmt 
laws, but the fieqoentelection of 

ly as a niemurc %bly eaipediep^ teodflicy 

to preserve Harmony bet^en t^ the P^le. 

Thfcpniciple of the 1i!||irleniual Ac|^ |heremre^ see^ fWjbe 
of as high constitutional authonty^p*|{^it had bfeq inerted m 
the Bllol Rights itijclf, fipm whw^yt wsMSi^epgr^^ovJy thqt 
It unght wards carried intjp a mcire ppovefaitmt 

manner. The particular term of three yefir^ is a^i airax^g^ent 
of expediency, to which »t would be {folly, to ascribe any eteat' 
importance. This,»ct]!ontmf^ in force o)a\ 

Its opponentsjiiwre eisj^iated on the c< , -- 

order in el^^pns, apd th^ ii^t^ility in toe ijp^fl^Lcqjn^ds 
which ofeiaiflhdrdui'psg that period^ ^Bnt toe iFien 

«».W* h weakness of a oewMvIibjaj^^ m d 

tojeifgifation gf a disputed succession, it ^ mppibsqde |o 
ajji^ain whether niort* frequent clecpoos^waj^y Aare jjp ai^g- 
^rtting the disorder, the 

Uon ot PaiJiament was pxtenae^ to se;p^n ye^rs, by,^e ngnous 


* W.4tjyi. VI. C.2., 
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statute called the Septennial Act; * of Mfrlwch the preamble 
aerts, that the la^t prcgffefibtt et ttie'*rnelxjtiat Act * 8hdti!4 
continue may proDat»V| at thi4 juncture, a res^f( aAa 

Fopi.»h mHion are dMMing and eu^eavoUi^|: to renear*the 
belTion within this km^ou^ and nn ,itiwi^n^Qm abtohd, be 
dasti uctive to^the peace and securh;^ * T1;ii$ 

allegAion is now ascertaipeld to ^e. 'There 

is the most complete historipai fia*lltbVT6H4saif»the 

kingdom 
revoluticm 

they had c_ _ , , _ 

su^atise their ru|BI'a as tiSSatpenj and lEb i^stablii^ uib plf*in* 
ciP.es of slavery, oy the restorauoa wbdse doiip 1^ 

powei was fotmtl4d on dieir pietPefi^tlia ^fS^rfty. ll *k'bc^dii|l 
all doubt, that a j^nerai election would have en- 

damrered ali objects. Iti eiiN!!^l!tani^^ the 

^ . ‘ ih*ilcare 

tidnk df the le^lalAr 
^Sidnrse hf the Cdft- 



nial Act was'pdhiffi|jk^^ 

Bdt it was undounycjP^» 
tive authority. It Ww 
stitution to6 eatensb^^lyh 
ml^^ple, tb bd wai^0m|i(^' 
l^c^nld be 

Ad. 


t (wo 111 its 

Ir^pdtiUcal < xiieclieney. 
“ pf preserving liberty, 
jb^s; and it as 

rJY ^ M * . * 


Thife |ievo}iai|^ ^ 

§ treat a deyiatlOn 1m]^^#!4.|biAmplh8'|K the Monarcln, i^s the 
j^tenniiil’^A^ o6md hp iCopItlbitlon of the House of 

IbaU* f^y be jj|u6ti!ied by the same 
groupd ^OrkitiB 1^^(%ition of which it 

proDabiy Qantribijftliab^h]^4lMi*^^^f^^ God ive could say 

Itliarpe^n t^ jihnger Was tcmpotiry^ 


non snouia ascenenn, wEnpifr:^ enw^ge tti tne temper or tne 
^peikile had if ft Was necess iry, 

a^ tb dmCmlHd b[ie brnnk ^ i£ou(>ptraters wlio w t re 

thWkippdrtM lam bnlmkfSed tby df a graeral dec- 

Iptlid it might 

<611 ad^lMwn^thedetWmined^ 
Wr^lniaBi^t io^ftfUid Itebottdlon. 

9 nodt'a^raiilb^ me'^dons]ri^cy of the Forlea^yS^ntd 
I Ifpiiiip <w|S^;iSitv tw toe last years bf 

G«rai^‘19. >* jIm whb had preserved the fruits ofvw 

ttBlft$@wdtTO%t9^^in^hrnnc of IHe Hauovcn^ 
a dkitbry, wetC^ this ^tate of things, iid* 


‘Family during 


* 1 Geo. I. St. h. c. 38. 
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wilUnff to repeal a law» Ibr whidb tibe reasons bad not entirely 
eease£ lifaBtility df tbe Tilrieit to tbe Protestant sucoea* 
lion was not^estii^ished, appeaitanoe of ieadera 

at tbe Gonrt of Kia^ George the Third, proclalmeid to th# 
wDrld<Mbi^hope» that <Jecolnte prinoiplei might r^fnsfiend ||b# 
Thfoaetof £tt|^8^flilMih£oiiarch of tbs Hoase of Brunswiok^ 
Thm^eSB^ m iih.Wii§[|M<i|iiiiMii Act on 'the Constitutioii, ’were 

by an iimovatlan in the exr' 
erdae of the plHarogirti!v#«!^ dinaMiOD. This important proro^ 
gadimbihbn hnelder of'tfae MonarofayH^it is intended for great 
energendei^ when ita exercuHamay inrilhe only means of 
ingim mediate (bmger front alie^vdtte,**->ttiit strictly a defepitti^ 
ri^t^ As no necn^bl^ avosaf) binder the two peorges, fijar 

its de^maive exteoi^^ i4inBing that pedody >ih> a sutu oi 
almost total enactiailfli^ It'teWr exerdaed wit^Qt any political 
ohjeetf and« teteMl^inteldy for the purpote nf seliecdng the 
most convcoiem^ niriaifiwniAtt fdamiMW^ XWUatneut, 

under dieso tieo< menth year. 

The same in (iilTrifti d i i jwt<itepg^ dttwng the early 

part of the cdgn^diijQdiljgd|hg time,, in 
the year hT’Si, thn 

the 4deaoe of the fppp^rt ^ 

powdr of an AdmhiiNtei^^ WetMNDf^l^’ 

Commons had, in V 0 # 9 f^ 

and compdkd 
Commons to interposi!," 

Ministers, as well authe adacitliteisif lhMliifW%«tetp by'th^ 

vigonous exertkmste l|» ftpOly 
had, indeed, 

he bated; but hkmtenoiv •preypggtivp* 

and more inOexibbiailliblMM^^ teatepiiy hropk 

the aul^ection to whkih htK idtnn^i MjgilljWtf 
In 1 7$4i, tm again satehhtllffiM^^ nd^ attpidiSiaii 

by a majority of the House of CknnteOte* ii'zle found a Prime 
leister vrh% iimstioB te bj«Mndii^ 


mon cause aritntUietlMnil^ 
ai^robatioirJbmibhite thft 
^ecessort ipd tedjMa^l^ " 
effioa ifidefiaiiteinf 
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precedent, by a jMprebdBsibladusojiitian s But in 180?s jte 
fiiU consenaenoes wemniafeldedi' 'Pie Hai»e mi Cmnmcuu yfm 
theh openly yinatene<lerfthdiscolatU>i^ if aumijonty ifaowld Yote 
againet Mintstiets $ abi(i»l» panuanoe of tbn? ^reat, the Pjuiia** 
mtsnt aetiMdly dissc&aei^ Fnwca that turinneRt, the new pre** 
r^^tive of pehal diMOlniiGii Was addednUiBB' the oth^ maam of 
^i^l^crial influence i Bwery mm iiiilf9^mieie»votee agamat Mi¬ 
nisters, endangers hi8 seathy his YoMtal iAmsters b*Ye aci^red 
a powerj, in many cases nnivoiniMhrtii^^ that of bestowing 
honours or rewards. It no# roiishlFhhithl»n to detetmtiu, whe¬ 
ther Members shall siteemirely fwe «foav or flsrwfyews longer^ 
Ot* be instantly settt to thdif omiwititeirts, at thet/noment when 
the mcfst 'violent, and perhaps^tbe naost luitiusA |ir^ndice ha* 
been excited agttluat them. TiM^sepjfptil^ qfeeate in rmtliameiit 
is made to d^«nd on the tmbseraiii^qw^i^^ 

all theslienc revodotions whUftt iwitaii wi^iaUy changed tho 
English CrOv^MlMlflihritiMWitaai^ the letter of the 

law, there is, peiWlh Gonsutution than 

diispoWet of"il^nat Mr Pitt, and 

stretlgthcnei^ by hlaiblkwiAiaiidangerous, be- 
dehse It by direct laws. 

*1^6* of defence on 


There 

isy Milstif meetifM its abuse. 

By^sHbmnidh Ihdnlil^ bf AadiaJ^Miii^ the pmushment of 
dissblh^n uAllhnjiiliM mWhile its defensive 

poWer^wS! hatbflM^ hihumfeuis of influence, 

wfli'bb netwlyThi^ttfenpit rndiiee Partiameot to 
i> gi^ltitef defeated; due 

parii«!feil^1fej'ioalfe|lltt^ ibtura Mmiaters 

hMght/byHI«lfeAdM Ibat hanOown 

In <n oanvert a 

ilmtetAy iofetence. 

) « tn p*ove by argils 

feentM^lffh^hibh'Wdl^ sed»» e 8p fe iliflbB| that Universal 

inwHatrodaipfeil^ that laiw- 

nad fesbaatant intae- 
miBfi a nvfailie a repfi^* 


sittfed geifehAi; 




h raithfeinbhidfinsi >gni9rdiah of the rights 
olW/gfd* ^Wodliwa''fibfe>4atsfeavottrod to 




rn? 


11 ra J'^TTTTJ ETWJiL 


pies 0ff ^l^tfeal ^ftieorwir 

, .pH Ml > 1 " . . ......■. — 

* Edmboigb Redww, ^Veh XXVIII. p. J(S5. 
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reprc'ientfttion has been* lo make as near approadies to* 

wards reducing theili to practice, as the irrogtilority and coarse* 
ness of human affairs \^oidrf allow i—And tlurt the unrepresent¬ 
ed state of ^i^at coitithmiitlcs in the pfe-jent lias sprung 
from the dfeuse, and may be remedial by the refwval, of our an¬ 
cient eiitmtitudonal Having, in thesf place, re¬ 

sisted plans of chidtgtlij vmth could neither be aUenipted" with¬ 
out Civil war, nor abmiinnfilklied without paVing the way for ty¬ 
ranny, we hate how pitesumed to propose a scheme of refor* 
roatiOn, Which would immediately infias#* a new popuhur spirit 
into the House of Commons, atid provide means for gradually 
correcting C‘%&ry real iwadeipiacy of representation in future 
times; vihich would be carried on, solely by the principles, and 
within tlm pale of the Coo^itution; where the rqsair would be 
in the •■tyle of thU buikhng, and contriliutc to strengthen, witli- 
out disdfpiring, an edifice atiU i»olid and commodious, as well 
as magnificent and ikitergblc. 

Moderate Refbrm^g^'huuii heen asked, by the most fewmida- 
ble of tlieir c^ipoudUts, at What period of history was the House 
of Common** in thtf State tU Which you wisli to restore it ? * 
A“n aiiawer may ndW bu'^gliiwi to t^t triumphant quostido. 
Had the object of tlie’diod^M^o teforirteV been total chaeuge, he 
might be called upon to puiht niit some tbumer slate of the rc- 
preseniritinn, which he weuid hi all respedtaprefer the pre¬ 
sent. But it IS a part of his prinuiptu, that tfie institutioae of 
one age can never bh entirely suitable to 4he uonditiomof ah- 
other» It was well said by iki Enghsh 'pdiittCMm of keen and 
brilliant wit, that * neither king nor peopid would now like just 
the original Constitution, without any Varyin^s.' *1*» It is ‘Suf¬ 
ficient for tlie * Whig!, dr Moderaip Bcfinfmht** (lor Mr Caiv* 
ning has jfiined them, and we do not wi^h iu pitt thekn asunder) 
to point out a period whem die ConabthtkBit nms^ia <me iklpm*’ 
better, ina«*^itich as it pefesdseed the mednti*«ff rrwuiating 
eqnnlumg (fie repreiientstion. Its relurii WO ihe Wmer state, 
in thatpiutidCthr only, wmild*be fiir the attamiimA 

of all his objects. * » { . j ^ 

If rip cionrihatmy measures on this ^ihjeet he adopted, ilieret 
i^ grc||||||^a9on ^iptehehtl thnr tfie eonntry'wid* he rteduCl^^ 
to the^TOcessity bf ehu^lng l>etvss»eii difihreut1<)irma»af Dtepok 
ism. For itlis Certain, tdatdih ha<btt of lahimaadi^ the fcmiai 
of the Const'tuiion by a long system of coercion and terjreiv 
mUlil convert it nitd an4bsoIutc! teonarclly^< it* is erpialfy 
debt, from history andterpeviende, ttud tevoluttenii cil^cted by* 


♦ Mr Canning's Speech at Liverpool, p. 4*5. 
t I’oliucal 7'houglits, &c. by the Marquis of Halifax, p. 69. 
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violecice, and attended tot;ii 

laws of » coniinonwoaltl^;il)ave»,naturar,tendency to thrx^^c 
power into the ibands «^’>Uieir .wbiobm howev^. 

’edvmast in truth'-be unlimited and dicttitorl^. The jce$tr<dd:t8 
td* law and. Hsrtge n^Qew$i?ily cease. /iiQtiona .aq^ 

partisans of the ^i1evdJu:^jn<, ^ind U)e«jiji^tiU|sity 
it h'^g'dc^raded or despoiled, .Cau seMlilfH h^j^rbedj^^„ji. gentler 


hand thnii that of ahsohitepip^'er4(i 


sfe is .nO'situariipn of 


human affairs, in which ti^-e^r^^iir«Haep templ^tiuns to those 
arbitrary measures of wldch the.hnWt#]iihe; Huffrulers and tut? 
taons from performing tlMsr. jWts iq ^ fyatemM^iherty. 

If, on the other b^l, ia planse^ .Q^^titution9li ^eh^ni were 
heartily adopted by an Adraimstqation* it raight^i^reiftso^bly 
hoped that the'benefits of such ent^i^pfti^^ would 
yond the immediate effects of the<it^or^^elf.^• Jt would be a 
pledge that the iMiaisters who adt^ed;t|*:0og|d a hberal, 
popular, and rdlbnning spirit jntj0^e\^liy;^h^ei^,ojf their, 
nisiratiion; that^ey wbiiud xmA>e* 

iTenchnient, and observeas well ^ 
lenity in executing the in all 

spbordmate, though Important that they would 


. a^ where nec^qsarv, of 


undergo the reform'<d the C 
the C^vil Code; that llmy ^would begp 1^0,g^qduahabohiudu of 
restraint%onviiidustrf.»g^ Commerc^i fpid ooniplot^ ihe still 
unfi^hed farbrio ofjdReltghma: CiU>eriy*s?, a Ocarerninent, 
which mosti derive its ebiel hopes of sti^^ii^biroin popular sup- 
poxt, ;wou)d»hoiiesdy>dedro to oonsidt^ tb^^^inions, aitd, ^.^&r 
a& poseffffe^ litOijsatisfyc^be wiahes of^tibe.J^pi^ A fair trial 
would then be.i*^c, wl>ether.the people,could be conciliated 
fay ebnffdenoe, ^Mwe^ldsunpHiitaOovexio^ that putits trust 
in ihemi;: 'Oacthe^L^ue o£ tne, itW ettisteu^ of such 

B%Plst'«de|petKh. i fitiloi'e* > the' sitpatiop 

of ^p ooi^bryv co»ld iisidly M thap it mw Js. By 

its3U(»^es8y^^e Kkig <^«J^gland, ^rmpsipted in the hearts of his 

S itntithe’heiBd of; ia^pbutentei^^ united nation* would re¬ 
ds hij^ Sutton in the system uf, Europe, .and, as became 

_^Monarch, mediate‘jiq^h> depisire. effect between 

nding .p<pFcr» of Revolutiiqiii,u#n4«.Pe<^ instead 
behdldtng,, aa «t present, thec strengdi m ithtsi. great, nation 
ilsied by iutesnal dietmctioiis; his |$dlnislei^ desjused by his 
Allies for inability to nid dteip |. and their i^fesslons of 
ait^ity scorned by, tlioi»e «Wstipns,strpgglmg for liberty, who 
ioe English Ckmuitls stiff direclod % smeaibers the Congress 

of Vienna. 
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QpABTEftLY UST Qf NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Ftom AiiQust to Tff&vcmbtri 1820, 


t ' 

, . A^iCUnURK. 

The Fcritnet^ Maga^^ro/ No. 8 i. Si. 

Ad £may on Uses ^ i^alt for Agricultural Purpoies, and ui 
Hfffticidtnre. By C. W. iohnson. Bs. 

AUtVtaVlTtEHj AKCH1T£CTURE> ANP I lU rJM A R !'I. 

The Arclutectural AntiquiticB of Normandy, lu a JSQrits of 100 
Etchings rc{>rescnting exterior and interior Views, EJevations, mid 
Details of the most celebrated and most curious reiudius of Antiqui¬ 
ty in that Cottotry. By John Sell C'otman. Pait XX. 3/. 3s- 
Tlie Heraldic Origin of Gothic Arcliitocturr, in answer to all fort‘- 
gofng System^. ’By Itoyley LstscelKs. Koy.ii hvp. 7s. 

and Anltquiiie]| pf the Collegikto and Cath('dr*vl 
Church of 8t Patrick, near Duph^. fiom its fpundation in 1190^ to 
the year ISIB. ^7 ’W* 4to. 3X. 3s. 

No. V. of P^CVnresqne Tl!|;tAta|ians of Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video; confainitig four tofou^ l^Dgravings. EtQ|ihant ^to. 14s. 

No. V»-dnd VI, of die X^akea; containing four coloured 

Engravings. Demy 4 to, 6s.; elephant); lOi. 6d. eaUr. 

A Picturesqw Tour from Geneve to MHan, by way a£)the Sim¬ 
plon, 88 ctdoured Plates, end a iVIep. 6d* 

No. LVXI. of the E: 0 poltitorv of Arts, containing five coloured, ami 
one plain Enpravinj^. Royal 8vo. ^4s. 

No. I. of \ lews in Savoy, Sivilzerland, end on tire llhine, from 
Drawings made on the spot by John Dennia. 161$, 

No. IX. ol the History and Antiquities of fAhbpy Church of 
St Peter, Westminster, By J. P, Neele. Itojali 16a- 
IIlttRtrations of the Nibvels and Taies, Vfarerlqy. 

Mannering, the Antiqudiry, Rob Roy, thb J^ck Dwarf, Old MorfC- 
lity, the Heart of Mid-Lothian, the Bi;i4e qf woid * 

Legend of Montrose; engraved after origin^ designs, of WilHamt 
Allan, by Heath, Worten, Engleheart, Romney, Meyer, Lisai-s, def 
Duodecimo, Xf.4^.; medium Bvo, iL 1 Is. 6d.; imperial «tq, W- 6d- k 

colonibier 440, fS, 8s. ’ 

Pictureuy^ Senary on die River Meuse and its Banks, frdih 
DrawingdSjjUe on the spot in 1818. By G. Arnold, A- R. A. N\ 
II., contdimiig 6 Plates. H. Is. ^ 

Sketches representing the Native Tribes, Animals, and Scencry-zOif, 
Southern Afiica. By Williaip DanieB, Esq. 4to. 3/. 3$. 
oD<India paper, 4^. 4$. boards. • ^ 

No. VI. of the English tiakes, oont'unlng fpiitr4iigUly colomcd En¬ 
gravings, with descriptive Lettar-press. Demy 4to. 6s. 
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No. XXII. of the Cabinel qf Artif* . ^9- Sk. 

Characteristic rbrtraits of various TObcs of CossatJts attached 
to the Allied Armi^.in 1815, tal(;ea^<roin lijfe, aqcotnpanied by histo-* 
rical particulars of their Maimers, Costumes, &c. 4to. }/« 5s. 

Pyne’s History of the Royal Residences, with 100 coloured En- 
-gravings, representing the State Apartmenbt. 3 vols. 4to. 24 gui- 
ncjiR boards, or 36 guineas large paper., 

^ r»_1_____v V • 


No. r. Zoological Illustration^; oy, J 


.Figures Descri p- 


tions of New, Rare, or otherwise interdatkg Animals, selected ,prin- 


cipally from the classes of Omithol(»y^ pntomolqgy, and Cojadio^ 
logy. ' 13y William Swainson,' F. ^,yV._^S. ^0* 4s, 6d. 

: ARTS, sctfeircus, ANh'vj^ii.b.somTU.>! 

A Treatise on Heat, Flame, and ^Combustion. .By T, H, Pasley. 
8vo. 28.6d. 

An Analytical Calculation of the 3olor EcUpse of the 7th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1820.. By D. M‘Griggcr. 8vo,, .,38. * / 

A Guide to the Stars, being an easy method of knowing the rela¬ 
tive Position of tdl principal ^jfji^.Sitdrs. By Henry. Brooke. 
4to. 15s. boards.'*'" , ' ■ ' 


Elements of Chemistry, tdth explain the Pheno¬ 

mena of Nature, and the PreceMl^^l^^,^^^d Manufactures. By 
James Millar, M. D. Fellow of jPhyaiCUWi^ and Lee- 

tifrer on Natural History an^ 4yp* 12s# bo^Si 

Illustrations of PhrenhloM';! By Sir., Geor^ ^Macke^age, Bart.,, 
with eighteen Engraving?,„ 8 vq . 258. ,7, 

Lectinbs on the Phijdiii^y of the rtian^. Mind.. By the late 
Thoinas Brown, Mr* Di Professor of Moral'F^jbstmhy in the Univer- 


. Description of InstrumeUts designed Ibr j^rdVing and extending 
Met'eoTological^lfti^al^ons. By John licsiie, Professor of Na.- 
tural Philosophy hS'^e. UniirersiQt Of Edinburgh. 8vo. 2s. 

The Edidbiir^ l%i}<kophi<»d<4durntd, con by Dr Brewster 

• and Pfofisssor (puhlisbo4.’<id®^efly)/; 

y.' -V 

aintiOGhAVay. 

Rira ot Curiosa; hr, a Catalogue Qf ;%h%hJy curious 
-pisS^^lon of labcly formed oh Cbutinaai, ^ By Booscy & 

/ 'Honit, Robinson, and Co/s Catalogue ^ E^raved Copper-PJates, 
' bY..the rnost esteemed Arti8f;s. Also an.Iodex.,i^. tjie Subjects, .2s. 
Ci^Ogue of]Books in Anatomy, Mcdieiat4 Surgery, Midwifr- 
Cln^istry, Botany, &o. &c. &C.,. which, with Books in every 
otW department of Literature, ai’cM salg at iohn. Anderson's Me- 


V Simeo's Catalp^e fJ&v, 18^;-consisting ^of llhnnlnaicd Books, 
■YrintR, and Portraits, ManOStSripta; GpilJims’s Heiahh y, Arms, <^>-. 
lours, RadenJfrper’s’Vicw^, Poffrmt^ pf Kings of Scotland and Den¬ 
mark, &c. 2s. 6d. 
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Bidiard Bwaes's Oatalogne of an extemive Coliectton Ancient 
and Modern Books. Ss. 

• BIWORA^HY. 

Imimrtial Memoirs of the Public dnd Private Life of her Majo^y 
Queen Caroline, from her earliest -infaecy. By J. NiglHlngale. 
Part I. *Sa. 6d. k fi' t 

The Life of Queen Aittie^dBulleii* with Nates, forniinpf No.J“.of 
Smeaton’s Tvacts. 56.^.;. ^ 

Memofrs of the Writings, and llcligious Connexions of Jkihn 
Owea^ D. D. Vice Chancellor of Oxford, and Dean of Christ Church, 
during the Commonwealtli. By the Rev* Wm. Orine. Bvo. 12s. 
tioards. 

Biographies] Illustrations of Worocstcr. By John Chalmers, Esq. 
8vo. l.'is. boards. 

Memoirs of die Life of Andrew Hofer; rontainmg an Account of 
the Transactions in the Tyrol, during the year 1S09, taken from the 
German. ^ Charts Henty Hall. Svo. 7s. 6d. boaids. 

Memoirs of the late Rev* James Scott, one of the Mini'tters of 
Perth, containing Extracts RnUO his Diary. By the Rev. W, A. 
Thom«ion, one of the MiAistecaiOf'dbat City. 

Trial of thtfQaeen, Not. I. te Svo. Is. each. 

The Life of rbe late Gecurgi^ Hill, D. D. PnneipaJ of St Mary’^ 
CoHcge, Se^Andrewa. By Gepnee Cook, D. D. with Portrait. Svo. 
lOs. 6d. 

CLASSICS. 

Exercises fat Gkcek Verse ; consisting of extremely lileihl Trans- 
lattims from the AndMdo^a, Ac. By the Her. Rotund Squirts. 
7s. boards. 

Ari'^tarchu'^ Anti-BlcKinSfieldianus; or, a Reply to Uie Notice of> 
the New Creek Thesaurus, inserted in the 44<th Number of the Quaiv 
terly Review. E. H, Barker. To which are added, tlie J«»a 
R^wiews of Mr Bloomfield’s EiUtiim of Cdliimocbus and .Esciiyli* 
Perttie, translated from the German. 8vo. *s«)6d. 

Translation of Homer’s Iliad. By WiUiasd Cowper. Gs, boar^ 

Cartnma Homerica, Iliad and Odyssea by Knig^/ 4to. l/.oL 
boards. ' ’ • 


1. By £dwi 
\ 


DRAMA. 

Edda ; or, the Hermit of Warkwoith ; a Melo-drama 
Bali. 2s 

J i Dramatic Synopsis; containing an Essay on the Poliideail isind 
ral Use of Theatres. 58. I 

The Persian Ileioincji or. Downfall Of .. ' ■t '- ' * . 

Tyranny. By BonneU Thornton, Esq. 

ExciiungL'no Robbery. Bs.6d. ^ 

Ih'O net hens Unhound t a lyncatidraouw' in four acts, with otln^ 
Poems. By Percy Bysshe 8vo, ' 9$. ^ 

EOUC^TIOK. 

The New ^jblcin of Musical Education, as announced and cx> 
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plained in his public Lecfeurat* in neference to Tea^tn^ in Ciaaies, 
Ac. By Joseph Kemp. ^ ' 

The Theory of Elocution* exhibited in connexion with a New and 
PhilOsophtcal'AetJ^nC^'Of ftlio Nature of instituted Lian|fuage« > :By 
15» H. Bmfift. 8vdl 74. boards. . i . . * <, / 

A Selection of Greek Sentences* with an Index and Eexicon* ift 
Graek and EngUsh. - ^ the Rev.. GUfN* iWkightt 12(no. 4s.'bd8. 

The Greek Primer; or* a Praxis on the^vianous ^malhattQns and 
formations of Nouns at}d Verba* siatbii^pious lists of examples* 
Greek and English. By D. R; Hii^Idle<v)^^o. 4fS. 6d. boards. ^ 
The Establisiiments of Immanuel db Fellenbergi at. Hoffwyl, con¬ 
sidered with reference to their claims upon the attention of men in 
pnblic stations. By the Count Eouhi de VilleeieUle. 2s. ^ n 

A Series of Latin Exercises* selected from the best Roman Wrk- 
ers, andad^ted to the Rules of Sydtat. \By Natbaiuei Howard. 
l2mo. 3s. 6d. ■' ..'J' ,.u ,y!' 

English Stories, Second Series. »By Mai^ia Haidt. ISmo. ^.7a. 

A Key to Howard’-sLatin Exeseises*. Ifimoi. Sd. 

A French GntrardBr. By'Wi 12m .Satboardfi ^ 

French Exercises, By W. 3s. boards. .. 

A Grammatical Dictionary. By^j^j^f’^eard* Ss* OiL ^ 

Early Education; or* the of ChiMiHm cansidesed* 

with a view to their ^ture cha£ra«^tcr««..i'By Miss .Appbl|po.< >8vo. 
10.S. 6d. boards. > 

Select Fables; with Cuts,‘designed and engraved by ITiomas and 
John Be wick and ntbers, previous to the ye^f ]7b4*! together with a 
Memoir, and a OescfiptiveCatsdogue ol’ bmtks of Messrs Bewick. 
8vo. 15s. boards. 

Irving’s Catechism of M 3 rtho}ogy; Kofnan' Antiquities, Grecian 
Antiquities* Jewish Antiquities, England and Wales, British Con¬ 
stitution. Is. each. 




HISTOBT. 


‘ The History of the-Jews,' from the Destrue^on of Jerusaleth-to 
'•be present ti^j' -"By ifarinah Adams. ‘‘12a. boards, 

A Political History of the City of Carlisle, from the year 1700 to 
the present time. To which is added* fuil and correct Lists of the 
Voli in 1SI6, and in May 182(X 2s. boards. 

J • A ^Di^rtation od Passage of Hannibal over the Alps, with 
A Maps. 8vo. 12s, 

^ yRj^oHewibns of the' Rdgn of George HI.By Jol»a Nicliols. 

^o. 12s, boards. ‘ J 

, ^ An Histoiical and Critical Accowntiof a grand series of 'National 
Medals, published unddr the directirxii of James Mudie. 410. ; 

“Mtiuoriais of the Reformation under the Reigns of Henry VHI., 
'tedward VI , and Queen'Mary; wdth the ,(>ighijd I’.ipers, Records, 
’Ac. By John Strype, M.A.' 7 vols. 8vo. -With titw Indexes. 
. 5s. . 
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Lil.W (fiNOt,lSH.) 

A Tretttiae on the Law of the Prerogatives of the Crown, and the 
relative Dutieh and liiglUs of the Subject. By J(»cph Chitty, jun. 
Eeq. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

A Treatise on the Taw of Property, arising from the relation be¬ 
tween Husband ahd By R. S. D. Roper. 2 voh. royal 8vo. 

Si/. 2s. boards. ^ ^ , 

A Digest of tlic X4l#^^'l>a&cUord and Tenant. By P. Bingham. 
8vo. 19sr boirda. ‘ 

A Treatise on the Law between Debtor and Creditor. By John 
Dufrene. Ss. Oil. 

Original Precedents in Cbnveyancir.g; witli Notes, cjitical and cx- 
planatorj, and concjse Directions for drannig or settling Convt'y- 
aitces. IJy J. H. Prince. 12s. (id. 

A System of the Shipping and Navigation Laws of Great Britain; 
and of the Laws relative to Merchant Sliips and Seamen, and Ma¬ 
ritime Contracts. By Francis Ludlow Jlolt. 2 vols. 2/. boards. 

An Abridgement of tlie New Insolvent Debtors* Act, with a Co¬ 
pious Index. By G. Andrews. Od. 

The IVial of Cliarleii tJ* DdlanO, and Others, the Crew of the 
Brig William 'of Liveu^OO^ ^ ‘Piracy, before Sir Tiiomas Mait¬ 
land, \c. Bvo. Sa. 6d. 

The DoOtrine and DiscipUne of Divorce, with a Preface. 8vo. 
12s. 

The Annals of Gallantry ; being a tSollection of curious and im¬ 
portant Trials for DitoreCs, and Actions of Crim. Con. during the late 
Reign. S vols. Svo. With nunierons Illustrationb. 2/. As. boards. 

A Practical AbridgettHbit of the Laws of Customs and Excise, 
corrected to AugustT820. By Charles Pope, controlling yurveynr 
at Bristol. Bvo. 1/. 15a. 

tAW (scots.) 

A Trr*ati8c on Leases, explaining the Nature "aiid Effect of the 
Contract of Lease, and the Legal Rights enjoyed by the Parties. By • 
Robert Bell Esq., ALtlvocate. Third Edtiimi, considerably enlargejL., 
in 8vo. IBs. 

A Translation and Explanation of the principal Technlical Terms 
used in Mr Lrskine’s Institutes of tlie Law of Scotland. By Petei 
llalkcrston, A. M. S. S. C. 

An Address to the People of Scotland, on the Nature, Powers, 
and Privileges of Juries. A New Edition. By William SmdUe, 
F.K.S. & F. A. S. 8VO. Is. 6d. 

* 1 . An Essay on the Principles of Evidence, and their Application to 
^Ptbjocts oi Judicial Inquiry. By James Glassfurd Esq., Advocate. 
8v0.‘ 18s. * 

MEBICIKE, SITHGERTT, AlVATOMT. 

A Synopsis of the various Rinds of Difficult Parturition, with 
Practical Reinaiks on the Managewettt of Labours. By S. Mciriman, 

J 2s. boards. a 
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Rcsoarclies into tfie Natijre;and Causeg of Epilepsy, as connected 
with the Physiology of Animal And Muscular Motion, By J, 
G. Mansford. 7s. boards., ,, 

A Chemical and Medical Report of the Prcmerties of the Mineral 
Waters of Buxton,Bath, &c. By Oiaries Scuddamore. 

VoU VIII. of Medic^, Transactions, pujl^ished by:the, College of 
Ph 3 i;sicians in London, with coloured Hates. 12s. boards, 

A Toxicological Cha^t, in whichiwe ex^hited, at ione..yiew, the 
Symptoms, Treatment, and Modes of detecting the, various Poisons, 
Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal, according,to the latest Experi¬ 
ments and Observations (most respectfully dedicated to the lioyd 
Humane Society), by a Member of the Hoyal College of Surgeons 
in London. 2s. (id. , 

Observations on Variolous Inoculation and Vaccination, in a Let¬ 
ter to a Friendwith an Appendix, containing some Rcmarlcs on the 
Extension of Small-pox iu the town of Molkaham and its Vicinity. 
By .T.F. llulbert. ' 

Le Dentiste de la Jeunes^,, or tlin Wav>ito,have.sopnd and beau¬ 
tiful Teeth. ByJ.R. Duval. 8sro. ^^^bipards., 

The Hunterian Oration, dehy## Rpyal College of 

Surgeons in Loudon, on Monday^ ■Fabmjuy.gist/flS^. By A. Car¬ 
lisle. 4to. 4s. sewed. 

Popular Observations on Regiipen,^d ,D»et#,,mth RulpSiand Re- 
gulatioiis in regard to Health. By Jehu Twe^. Crown fevo. 5s. 
boai ds. .( 

' ..r » * 

An EsSiay on Mercury; wherein arc preaeftted Fonnulm for same 
Preparations of this Metal. By David Dayiies. .Ss. 6d. 

A Sketch of the History and Cure of F^h^p Diseases, more par¬ 
ticularly as they appear jif the West Indies amongst the Soldiers oi 
the British .Army. By Robert Jackson, M. D. 2 vols. 8vp. 

Vol. XI. Part I, of Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, published 
by the Medical mid CUirurgical Society of Lpudon. 8vo. Plates. 

. 9s. boards. , ' , , , 

A Treatise on the Plague, designed to prove it Contagious, from 
t‘%cts. By Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner, M. D. 8vo. i2.s. boards, 
A Treatise ph Dyspepsia, or Indigestion. By J. Woodforde, 
M. D. 26. <5d. . . 

I A Short Description of the Human Muscles, arranged as they 
'' 9 ppp|w on Dissection. ,,By John fnues. New Edition, with seven¬ 
teen-Engravings. 12mo. ds. hoards. 

j The hledical and Surgical Journal (published quarterly,) No.LX VJ. 

48 . 

.MlSCEM.ANEOpS. 

A6r>l. XXXIX., being the concluding Part of the New (’yclopaedia, 
tor Universal Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Liferaturc. By A- 
• vraham Rees. S/. 

An Acc(mnt»pf the Improvements ou the Estates of the Marquis 
of Stafford, wit| Remarks., By James Loch. 8vo. 12s. boards. 
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TT)e Slioofer's Comjiiattion. By T. B. Johnson. 5s. Gd, boards. 

The In){*roTC'ment of Engiish Roads urged, during the existing 
Dearth of Fmployrntnt for the Poor. 2s* 

Tiie Athenian Oracle Abridged; containing the iriost valuable • 
Questions and Aii<w'er«i in the Volumes of ihe Original Work,—on 
History. Philosophy, Dhlttity, Love, and Marriage. 8vo. iCfe 6d, 

No.'XXXL oftKePrily^ ltcvicw. 8vo. 

bio. 11. of Annals -of Onental Literature. 8to. 5s. 

Aphorisnik, *or a Ht ttumitn Nature. Ss. Gd. boards. 

Claims at the Coronation. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Vol. XXll. of ihe Encyclopapdia Londineiibis, or Cni\er8al Dic¬ 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Literature. 

A Leittr to the Right Hon.* the Lo»d Provost, from Captain 
Erown, Superintendant of the Edinburgh Police, on the Subject of 
the late Investigation. 8vo. 2k. sewed. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, conducted by David Brewster, 
LL.D. Vol. Xiy. Pflitn. 1/. lb. boards 

A M.uiual of Foreign Exchanges, Weights, and Monies, contain¬ 
ing on Account of the Exchati^ns, Monies, Weights aod Measures 
of the principal Cities tthd Pefirts m Europe, with Examples at length 
of the Calculations ef Exchttnge, cioinpiled chiefly ftom real busincKb. 
l2mo. Ilnll-bound. 4s. 

The Ineotiiparable Game of ^Chess, developed after a new Method 
of the greatest facility, translated ^oni the Italian. By J S. Bing¬ 
ham Es(]. 

A Treatise on Domestfo Wine-making, calculated for mkking ex¬ 
cellent W ine from all the various Fruits of this United Countrj'. 
Svo. 7s. 

The Ntw Practical Gauger. B^ M, II^„ Svo lOs, 6d* 

No. XIX. of the QuartirU Journal ot Literature, Science, and the 
Arts. Plates, &c. Svo. T-t bd. 

A History of New York, from tht heginning of the World to the 
end of the Dutch Dynasty. By Ditdiick Kmcb'rbocker. Svo. )0s.<>d * 

No. L of Life in London, oi the Da) and Night Scenes df Jei|p;i*. 
Hawthorn Ehq. By Pierce Eg m ; with coloured Plates. Svo. 8^. 

Zoophilos, or Consideralioiib on ihe Moral Treafinem of Infeiior 
AniniuiK. By Henry Cn.w , M A. 

NAlUltAL Hl^TOHY. BOTANY, drC, 

Botanical Uictionarj, or I n ver >1 Hei bid. 2 vola. 4to. Plates. 

A Compendium of the OrmTho'ogy o! Great bniaiil; Vrith a Re- 
ft^rence to the .\natoiny and Phib-oiogy of Birds. B\ Jdhn Atkin<* 
•gu. 8s. 


UParis T. A 11. of the Hnrt’cultuia! J{epo«itory. By George Brook 
Sliuw. R ralh'O. .'Ss each 

The Ch.n. cuT1 of tln^ Cla«sps, Oicicrs. Genera, and ^Jpecres; or'" 
tbeCharactii rhe No'mil History S) tern of Miaeralog5\'' 

By Fiederiok .Mohs, Prafessur oi Mmeralugy, Fueburgh. Svo. 

6s. 6d. boards. l 
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Ad Introduction to the Knofwledg^. of 12mo. With 

coloured Engravings, , i , 

The Botanist^s Companion, or an Introduction to the ICnow^ge 
. of Practical the Uses of Piaats., ,2 ypls. 12 mo. ISa. 

The Plates, J 2 nu). 7s. 6 d. 

A select Cahihet^,ij^lM!ural History, with,an Historical Account 
^of the Silk Worm, and an elegant tnethod. of obtaining very exact 
■ aii3 “pleasing repre-scittatton]^ of Plant^.,, ,j3y.the late George Shaw, 
M. D. F. R- S : to which.are *d4e4» Gardener's Cale^aivaaid 

Ladies’Flower Garden. 6 s(. , - j 

NOVKLS. 

Melmoth the Wanderer, a^ Tstle. By the Author of “ Bertram. ” 
4 vols IL 8 s. boards. 

The Vv^harbi'uke Legend ; a Tale of the l>ead. 14s. 

Bdldivin ; or, the Miser's Heir; a Serio-Comic Tale. By an Old 
Bachelor. I Is. 

Sir Francis Darrell; or, the Vortex. ^ < By B. C. Dallas. 4 vols. 
32mo. H. 8 s. * . . , .. ■ i 

Tlie Hermit in the Country, 3 val|., 18% , 

The West Indian. 3 vols., , 

Valdimar; or, the Career of Fi^ehoic^.. J2mp« . 4s-Cd. boards. 
Variety. By Princeps. 3 vols, 12mo. IL Is, 

Tales, founded on Facts, By M* A 4 Grant, ; i2mo. boards. 

St Kathleen; or, the Hock of Dunhismi^lc. 4 vols. 12 m 0 . 
iL 2 s. boards. 

Suprense Bon Ton. 3 vols. 12mo. ISs,..- . 

The Chieftain of the Vale. By George West. Ss. 

Hulme Abbey. By Mrs Frederick l,eyter, (late Miss Piumptre.) 
3 vols. 

The Contested Election. By A. M. Eniii.s. S vols. 18$. 
Eccentricity. By Mrs MacNally, daughter of the late Rev. R, 
Edgeworth, ofLissard, Ireland. .8 vols, 12tnu. J/. 11s. 

. Eleanor; or, the Spectre of St Michael’s; a Romantic Tale. By 
Miss C. D-Haynes. 5 vols. ]2mo. I/. 7 s. 6 d. 

eOETRY, . 

Tabella,Cibai'iA» tile Bill of Fare; iniplicitly translated from the 
Latin, and fully explained in copious Notes. Small 4to. 10 s. 6 d. 

The Angel of the World, an Anibiun Tale; Sebastian, a Spanish 
Tale: wnh other Poems. By the Rev. George Croly. 8 s. 6 d. 

ilie Brothers, a Monody, and other Poems. By C. Elton. Ss- 
boards. 

Immortality, a Poem, in two Parts, 12 nio. 48. boards. 

The Poetical Works complete of Sir Walter Scott, Baronet; new 
edhOon in 10 vols. 8 vo. with vignette title-pages, (>/. 

I Dr Syntax's Second Tour in Search of Consolation. Coloured 
.Pl^es. Royal 8 vo, U. Is. boards. 

Vol V, of thh English Poets. 5$. 6 d. boards. 

Britannia’s Caress, u Poem on the lamented Death of his late 
ajesty GeorgeMlI. foolscap 12 nio. 5s. 
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PHItOLOCy. 

An Aral»Ic Vocabulary and Index for Richardson’s Arabic Gram¬ 
mar, in wliich the Words arc explained according to the Parts of 
Speech, and the Derirations are traced to their Originals in the He¬ 
brew, Chaldee, and Syriac Languages ; with Tables of Oriental Al¬ 
phabets, Points, and AJpxcs. By .lames Noble, Teacher of Lan¬ 
guages in Edinburgh. 

POLITICAL EOfiflkxMy. 

The Speech of T^ton^%ord Erskine, on moving Uiat a List of 
Witnesses, in support of tlie Bill of Pains and Penalties, be forthwith 
delivered to the Queen. Js. 

The Cheltenham Mail Bag; or, letters from Gloucestershire. 
Edited by Peter Quince tlie younger. 

Letters from Dehvny (widow of Dr P. Delauy) to Mrs Frances 
Hamilton, from the year 1779 to 1788 ; comprising many unpublish¬ 
ed and interesting ^etl^dotcs of their late Majesties and the Royal 
Family. 8vo. 6s- l^^foards. 

Collections relative Claims at the Coronations of several of 
the Kings of England, bagiiH^ing witii i|«a^d II., being curious 
and intertsdng Sources. Svo. 5s. 

The Political ^aixnte-;vdr, the renowned Don 

Blackibo DwarHno and his frnstyslStll^^^tTono, in quest of the 
Penny Subscription. boards. " ' , .V 

An Epistle fromIjVilliam Lord Russell to William Lord Cavendish, 
supposed to have been written the evening before his Execution:- By 
the Right Hon. Gepr^ Canning. 4(u > 

An Analysis of tbeTrue Principlesvdf Security against Forgery, 
exemplified by an Inquiry into the sufficienc;^.t)f the American Plan 
for a New Bank Note. VBy Sir William Congreve. Svo. 12 Plates. 
1^. Is. boards. 

I'he Grounds and Danger of Restrictions on the Corn Trade con¬ 
sidered. Svo. 4s. 

A Report of the Proceedings in the House of Peers, on the Bill 
of Pains and Penalties against the Queen. 8va. No. 2, and 8, 
Is. each sewed. * 

llcfiexions on the present Difiiculties of the Country, smd on re¬ 
lieving them by opening new Markets to our Commerce, 'and remov¬ 
ing all injurious Restrictions. 3s. 

The Naval and Military Exploits which have distingutriied tJie 
Reign of George III., accurately described, and methodically ar¬ 
ranged. ByJ. Aspin. Coloured Plates. 148. boards; 15s. bound. 

\ ol, I. of a New Series of Hansiird’s Parliamentary Debates. 
Royal 8vo. \L lls. 6d. 

A View' of the present Order of Succession to the British Throne, 
exhibited in a Genealogical Table of Descendants from George II. 
By Edward Baker. On a sheet of double elephant, and coloured, 
10s. 6(1.; on canvass and rollers, 15s. 6d. j. 

A Catechism of Political Economy. By Jean E iptiste Say, Pro-* 
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fessor of Political Economy at the Royal Athcneeum of Paris. Trans¬ 
lated by John Richter. 6s. boards. 

The Report presented to the Magistrates and Town of Dundee, 
on 21st September, 1620, by the Committee appointed by them for 
^amining the Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons. Is. 6d. aanred. 


TIIE01.0GY. 


"Discourses, illustrative of the Designs of Christianity, and of some 
parts of its Internal Evidence. By Daniel Dewar. 8vo. 12s. 

The School Prayerbook; being a Week’s course of Prayers. 2s. 
boards. 

Lyric Hymns. By Edward Atkyns Bray. 2s. 

I'urther Correspondence in the Matter between the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and the V'icar and Curate of Fromc. 8s. 6d. sewed. 

Sermons, Explanatory of the Gospels. By H. Hughes. 2 vols. 
8 VO. 1/, Is. boards. 

Sacred Lectures. By J. Hodgson. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Sacred Liter.ature ; comprising a Heview of the 1 Principles of Com¬ 
position laid down by the late Robert Lowth, in his Prelections on 
Isaiah, and an application of the principles so received, to the IJlus- 
trafion of the New Testament; in a scries of Critical ^>b;.ervations 
on the Style and Structure of that Sacred Volume. By tlie Rev. 
JolmJehh. Svo. 1-is. hoards. 

Sermons; Doctrinal, IVactical, and Occasional. By t-’c Rev, 
Win. Snowden. Svo. I Os. 6d. 

Lectiw'cs on the Temper and Spu-it of the Christian Religion, By 
iM. Alien. Crown Svo. Os. hoards. 

Lectures on the Hoi}' Trinity. By E. Andrews. *7.s. boards. 

Vol. I. of Slietchc.s of .Sermons. 12rno. 4'S. hoards. 

A ols. HI- and IV. -of Scripture }*ortraitis. By tlie Rev. R. Ste¬ 
venson. I2nio. I Os. 

Dialogues on Pure -Religion, By J. Thornton, .js. board.s. 

A Discourse of the (’rcafurcs, designed to magnify the Supercrca- 
;lon (irac^' of God in Election. By Thomas Goodwin. iU. 6d. hd.s. 

A Series of Sermons on various Subjects of Doctrine and Practice. 
By the Rev. G. Matthew. 2 v(»l.s. bvu. 1/. Is. boards. ^ 

The History of Rvligious Liberty, from the earliest period to the 
]')cath of (h'orge HI. By the Rev. R. Brook. In 2 vols. 8vo, To 


subsenbers, il. is. 

Remarks on the Ititornal Evidence for the Truth of the Revealed 
Religion. By Thotnas Erskinc, Ksq. Advocate. l2ino. 2k. stitched. 

J'he Christian's Anjuinl .Journal and Record of LIU'rature for 
1821 ; with a ])ortr.iit ol'the Ktv. (t. Burdcr. 2s. 6d. 

'file /ip[jlicalion of Christianity to the Connnerct.i! and Ordinary 
AH^ypp-of JJfe, in a Series of Discourses. By Tlionias Clialrners, 
.2>n)rMinfefvtit of St John’s Church, (Basgow. 8\o. 8s. boards. 

'riie Seviiu)^ of IJr i.aac Burrow. 5 vols. Svo. 21. 12s. id-, 
hoards 
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Letters to t Young Clergyman. By Stevenson Professor 

of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. 12mo. 6s. boards* < 

ToroGRAPirr. 

A Statistical, Historical, and Political Description of the Colony 
of New South Wales, and its Dependent Settlements of Van Di^* 
men’s Land. By W. C. Wentworth. 8yo. iSa. boards. 

A New and Improved Map of India, on one large Sheet; compiled 
from the latest Documents, and engraved by John Walker. 16s.'; 
or, on cloth bonnd in a case, or with rollers, 1/. Is, 

An Appendix to the Description of Paris. By Madame Domeier, 
f. c. 4s. hi)ards. 

Pari III. of a General History of Yorkshire. By Thomas Dun¬ 
ham Whittaker, LL 1). &c. Folio. 21. 2s. 

Notes on 11 in de .Janeiro, and the southern parts of Brazil, taken 
durii.tj a residence of Ten Years in that country, from 1808 to 1818; 
with ail \ppendix. d* scribing the Signals by which Vessels cuter the 
Pur' v't Ilio Grancle do Sul : together with numerous Tahees of Com- 
nieict and a Glossary of Tupi Words, By John Luccock; with 
two Maps and a Plan. 4to. 12s. 6d. boards. 

Tne New Picture of Edinburgh, in which the History and Im- 
provereenfs are brought down to the present time ; beautifully print¬ 
ed in JSnio. 5s. 

A Trt utise on Topography; in which the Scicnec and practical 
detail of Trigonometrical Surveying are explained, together with 
their applications to Surveying in general, 2 vols. 8vo. I/. (Ss. bds. 

Topographical Description of Ayrshire, more particularly of Cun- 
ninghame ; with a (rcological Account of the principal Fiuwilies in 
that bailiwick. By George Robertson, Esq. ito, bds. royal paper, 
il. 10s.; demy, li, 

VOYAOES AND THAVELS. 

Journal of Voyages and Travels.—*No. 6. completing Vol. HI. 
contains Biackenridge’s Voyage to Buenos Ayres. 8vo. 4s. Gd, 
sewed ; 4s. bds. 

No. 1. Vol IV. containing Pertusicr's Promenades iri and near 
Constantinople, with numerous Engravings. 8vo. 3s. Ga. sewed ; 
4s. bds. 

No. 2. Vol. IV. containing Gourbillon’s Tr.nvcls in Sicily and to 
Mount Etna, in 1819. with Plates. Svo. 3s. Gd. .sewed ; 4s. bds. 

A Visit to the Province of Upper Canada, in 1819. By James 
Strachan. Svo. Gs, Gd. 

Three Months passed in the Mountains East of Rome, during the 
year 1819 By Maria Graham. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Classical F.xcursions from Rome to Arpino. By CJiarlc.s Kelsall. 
Svo. 12s. V'Wed. 

A .Journal of Two successive Tours upon the Continent. pc.9^gttmed 
in the years J81G, 1817, and 1818. By James vols. 

ll. 16s. bds. 
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Travels through England, Wales, and Scotland 
S. H. Spiker, translated from the Germ 
*148. bds. 


, in the year 181G. 
an. 2 vols. 12ino. 


A Tour through a part of the Netherlands, Trance, and Switzer- 
;nd, in the year 1817. By Thomas Heger. 8vo. JOs. Gd hds. 

A Tour in Normandy, undertaken chiefly for the purpose of In¬ 
vestigating the Ardiitectoral Antitjuitics of the Dutchy, with Oh.s *r- 
ions on its History, on the Country, and its Inhabitants. By D. 
Turner, Esq. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 21. 12s. 6d. bds. 


WorL Imjmrled by Boosey A Son, Broad Street. 

Dictionnairc des Monogrammes, Chiflres, Lettres initiales, er Mar¬ 
ques figurees, sous lesqucls les plus cel^bres Peintres, Desvinaieurs, et 
Graveurs, out designe leur Noms, &c. Ac. Par M. F. ikuillot, em¬ 
ploye au Cabinet d’Estampes de sa Majeste Ic Roi de Bavierc. Ho. 
sewed, 2l. 10s. 

Lucas Oanacli’s Prayerbook, beautifully engraved on Stone, af¬ 
ter the Original Drawings in the Royal Academy at Munich; with 
descriptive 'fext in German. Folio, sewed, 14s. 

V'icws of the principal Greek Monuments in Sicily, drawn from 
Nature, and on Stone, in a highly finished style. By F Giirtner, 
’J’« o Parts, large folio, with Hj Plates, and French and German text. 
7/. 10s. 

Martini’s New Systematic Cabinet of Conchology, in Latin and 
German. II vols. 4to, with 215 coloured Plates. 8o/. 

Drtiiivillc's Voyage cn Perse pendant les Annees l’<l2-181.q, 
2 vols. 4fo. Illustrated by upwards of 00 Lithographic Prints. tG of 
which are executed by llie celebrated Russian artist, Orlowsky. 
^1/. lis,; coloured, 13/. 13s. 
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I if D E X 


Al>f)e Hau^t 395. ■ 

Actf the Ciiestcr, 473—Burham, 474—Tiiennial, 495—Septennial, 
enacted to preserve liberty, 496—efiects of, on the Constitution, 
altered, 497. 

Ambrose Pare, father of improved French suri^erv, his successors, 

357. 

Anccth/cs of llamsdcn, 130—of Day, ib.—of the two lovers, 133— 
of Louis XVI., 420. 

Arisfophanes, Comedies of, by Mr T. Mitchell, 271—^powers of, 274 
and 2S0—monstrous position of Fhitarch respecting, ungrounded, 
ib.—satire of, 284—monstrous criticism of, by Plutarch, 2S5—^not 
the bent of the mind of, to be immoral, 288—various tran.-latioiis 
of several of the comedies of, 289—motives of, not justihed by 
Cumberland for his attack upon Socrates, nor by the Messrs 
Schlegcl, 292—a bolder stand made for him by Mr iMitchell, ib. 
—the object of, in writing the Clouds, 297— di'feiulcd, ib.—everr 
trait of the Socrates of, may be traced to the'Platonic Socrates, 
299—wrote from intimate acquaintance with Socrates, and select¬ 
ed him as of dangerous principles, ib. , 

Athens, audiences of, described, 275—a few vrords further in vindi¬ 
cation of their rank and of the comic jioet of, 278, 9—comii; poi-t 
of, public satirist, state journalist, periodical critic, and prize com¬ 
petitor, 280—passion for disputation in the young men of, describ¬ 
ed by Plato, 293. 

Panks, Sir Joseph, late President of the Iloyal Society, ail must re¬ 
gret the loss of, 371. 

Pattoni Pompeio, a celebrated artist, character of his paintings, 9(i. 

Bernard Barton*& poems, 348—character of, 350—sj)ecimcns, 351 — 
capable of affording delight to a large class of readers, must be a 
most acceptable present to the Society nf Friends, 35G. 

poolers, Primate, letter of, to Sir Robert Walpole, resj)ecting (he 
origin of tithes in Ireland, 73. 

Brande, W# T. Esq., Rakeriuu lecture by, ominflammable gases, 431 
—experiments by, to show that'coal gas must be a mixture of 
olefiant and hydrogen gases, 432—^found chlorine a useful agent in 
analyzing compounds containing hydrocarburet, 4.34—u curious 
effect produced by the action of electric light upon a mixture of 
chlorine and hydrogen, ib.—the tentative methods Mr V .^^loj's 
might be objected to, 435—his train of reasoning ii^y^vbme pa'rhi.a 
little fallacious, ib.—the quantity of gas consumecLjn a given time, 
436—an erroneous calculation as to coal gas, 431—Mr il. exhorU 
^ to pursue his inquiry respecting solar and elect-ic light, 438. 
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Wr itain^ the evils that at present threaten in, not denied by any par- 
‘the probal)lc termination of these, wliatever be their ori- 
,’gin, is equally uncertain and alafming, ^(iS—niejisurt-s of restraint 
^uily tried to quell the public discontent in, ib.—and have in* 
■‘creased, 464. 

Broug}mrtC& plan of educ^on described, 2i)9—the cstablishtncnt 

i schools, 340—2iMf,/the appointment, visitation, and removal of 
masters ,241— 3n/, the admission and tuition oi‘ scholars, 242—lY//, 
the improvement of old endowments, 243. 

Bnrdhnrdt, Mr, employed by the African Association to make dis- 
coveiics in that country, his skill in Oricnt.al languages and man¬ 
ners, 109—translates Robinson Crusoe into Arabic, cruel treat¬ 
ment he receives i'roni the inhabitants of these regions, 110—his 
visit to the peninsula of Mount Sinai, 1II—of the Bedouin Arabs, 
112_^liis allusion to published and unpublished travels, 113—pre¬ 

sent stare of Eg}’pt, 1 IS—his tiavels through Nubia how divided, 
law of paying money I'or blood established in Nubia, 116--his 
journey from Dtiraou to Jidda, and manner in which he travels, 

117_account of the disgust his appearance universally excited in 

all the towns of Africa, 118—his description of the Eastern cha¬ 
racter, 119--nuniber of slaves in Egypt, and their cruel treatment, 
120—dreadful picture of the Africans, ib. 

Canning, Mr, and Lord Castlereagh, their apparent professions i c- 
specting their native country, widely different from their practice 
towards it, 337. 

Characters, curious combination of, which wo had not expected to 
see imitated by any assembly of the present day, .31.5. 

Civil and Christian economy of large towns commended and quoted. 


2.3G. 

Consiilulinn, an innovation in dissolving Parliaments altered the cl- 
fcct of the Septennial act on the, 497. 

Cornivairs Marcian Colonna, 419—qualifications of the author, and 
character of his poetiy, ib.—the highest kind of poetry and the 
poetical temperament, 43tJ—this volume like the two foniKT, ib.— 
passages showing llie spirit of poetry and beauty that breathes 
througli the story, 4.51—the description of tlie disastrous voyage 
of Marcian and Julia, whicl) might do honour to any name that 
now graces our literature, 4A4—conclusion of the story, 456 — 
specimen of the ‘ Rape of IVoserpiuc, ’ 4.57—miscellaneous poems 
full of beauty and feeling, 4.5s—the most pathetic and delicate is 
‘ The Last Song ’ by a girl n ho feels herself dying of love, 4.59— 
anticipations respecting the tragedy Mr C. is now engaged on, 


4b*0. , . . r 

Cimvena observations on tlie state of Ireland, 320— description of 

jnfi^arism of, .393 and 394. 

nvsiiny, the Fat\ and the Furies resorted t» by the ancient tragic 

• poet, 272. ^ . . V* 

ihfn, fronticjjj^or. agriculture and m.r.mcrs of its inabitantp, IIC. 
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Edfrem>i-lh, Richard Lovel, memoirs of, 121—character of the work, / 
122—interesting extracts 12S-—deatJi of his wife, and 

cond marriage, VM -—his kind trostmeot of a Scotch girl, 
liis taste for tneclianics, 136—his spc^lations on the Tolegraiw, 
137—mode of educating his children, 136-~-obtained a seat ui 

Parliament, ib_makes his debut in Pariiadsent, 140 -^—gdfs with 

his family to Paris, and result of his compafi^n of the old and 
.new state of that city, l41- —account of the change of society in 
Ireland, 142—his studies on Education in general, 144*. 

Education, New Plan of. in England,—the importance of the .subject, 
214 —the inquiries of the Education Committee laid the foundation 
of tills plan. 215—the information of great value—construction of 
the work described, 216—table of the state of education in Eng¬ 
land 2!7—in Scotland, 219-.—an absurd .statement in the news¬ 
papers, ib—the benefit.s of education adoiitled, ib.—two objec¬ 
tions to the interference of Government In tlie instruction of the 


people, founded on fallacious ground.s, 2?0—the principle oi'leav¬ 
ing things to themselves, ignorantly urged, 222—extended to an 
ab-urd length, 223—applies only to the education of the rich, 221- 
—country districts not populous nor rich enough to maintain a 
teacher, ib.—even in towns a difficulty occurs, 22.'>—the objec¬ 
tors say, again, trust to jirlvate bcnettccnce, if not to the poor 
themselves—a most fallacious argument, 22i;—f.icis, then, are ap¬ 
pealed to, and decide tlie question, 227—{he Tabic.s .show the want 
of education in England, ib—state of education in other countrici', 
228—the labours of the British and Foreign Mcliool JSoc*ety, and 
of the National Society, more particularly referred to, 229—their 
labours subject to fluctuation, and limited in extent, 230—in what 
their usefulness conshts, 2.'’.2—their operations oiuiht to be con¬ 
fined to the metropolis, 233—especially of the British and Foreign 
School Society, ib.—a symptom of the aversion ol‘the British So- 
. cietv to any Parliamentary' proceedings connected with education, 
23.5—preceding arguments illustrated in a cpiotation frmn ‘ Civil. 
and Christian Economy, ’ 2C.6 —IVIr Brougham’s new plan describ¬ 
ed, 239—strong reasons for it.s connexion with«the (’burch Esta¬ 
blishment. 246—the Dissenter objects to the increa.sed power it 
will g»ve to the Church, greatly overrated, 247—feare that all 
chi.dren wall be made Churchmen, 219—contends that the priests 
and the bishops have too great sway in it, 2.50—other objections 
considend. 2.51—confidence in <lie liberality of Dissenteri, in ge¬ 
neral. cxjircssed, 253—tlm interfeience of the jiarson and the 
bi.'.hop recognised in our Scotch scheme, 2.54. 

Eatiiiffion Mr, liis IMcrnoirs oi‘the Liie of Sir .loshua Reynold.®, 79 


—lallacy of his maxims, SO—his account of the state o*'art in (hijt 
country about half a century ago, 88—chief ct oHd^ 

Eroiicc. difficulty of tracing the causes of tie- c }ia.igi7 0 ^ 2 —divisuV^ 
of property ni, and exclusive privilege.® uhonslic/ at ibe Ilevoln* 
tion, 3—»,."i ibji.sb'rients of ednealion in, nholi.-hifl at the lievolu- 
fi«n, and what afterw'ards substituted in its plucJ 4—taxable^jw-s^- 
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perties in» 5—^number of trials, condemntirionii and acquittals for 
j4SIB*Vholc kingdom of, from 181S to 1]1818. with a similar statf^- 
Went for the same years in England, 9—judicial organiisatioa of, 
Wo—love of equality in, 11—of whom the army wi>q composed till 
^e Revolurioti in, 15—nobility of, honr discredite d, !(>—finance 
of, a profowid *nystei7,'17—Hotel Dieu in, description of, 18— 
state of, imder Lirais'XyX^., 19—character of the ilevolulion in, 
20~scntiments of M. dis Pradt concerning, 22—Chamber of De¬ 
puties in. of whom it consists, and how often renewed, 21-—a- 
inoimt of the Civil list in, 24?- -violent controversies in, 2;>—amount 
of voting proprietors in, paying 300 francs, and great preponder¬ 
ance of political power in grf at proprietors, 2G—a republic, how 
it would end in, 27—declaration of (xeneral h'oy respecting, 29— 
prejudices in, against the noblesse, ib.—unfavourable results of 
the late election*! in, to what imputed, 30—immense number of 
paupers on the high roads of, .32—dwellings of the agricultural 
labourers in, compared with those of the English, SI*—who re¬ 
garded as the aristocracy in, 3't—^liberal institutions by what means 
to be encouraged in, .3t)—doctrinaires in, opinion.s of, 38—patri¬ 
monial pro])erty, how di.'^pused of in, 89—upon whom the esta¬ 
blishment of a good government now depends, ib. 

French Novels, .372. 

Gases, (indammable), two, the one called olefiant, and the other light 
hi/drocarhuiet, .arc contained, besides other substances, in the pro¬ 
ducts of pit-coal distilled, 431—olefiant gas decomposed in a very 
simpitfand bi'autiful manner, 4.33—oil gas the be.st, but too ex¬ 
pensive, 4.38—boating powers of gases, ib.— vide Brande. 

Coverninods, are the growth of time, not the invention of iugeiuiity., 

4f)l. 


Grotfnn, Iiigh culoglum upon, 337. 

Grnvili/, how the decrease of, from the Equator to the Poles, may 
be found, 347—greater thati it ouglit to be by the theory, ib. 
Greece, Antient, circumstances in, adverse to writers of tragedy, 
271—the attributes, reiationships, and characters of the Heiuiien 
Deities, an cxhaustless; source to the comic poet in, 273—tlie very 
land for Ciomedy, 271-—abuse of the ancient comedy of, by Plu¬ 
tarch, 276—remarks on that species of competition, 310. 

Hazfiit, Mr William, Lectures on the Drama, 4,58—lias him-sclf 
partly to blame if he has not generally met with impartial ju.-Gce, 
ib.—possesses one noble quality, at least, for the oliice he has 
chosen, 4.39—some of the causes which have diminished the influ¬ 
ence of the faculties of. originate in his mind itself,—tlue-e hrhlly 
specified, 440—the present work of, has more of continuity a.id 
lc.ss of paradox than his previous wrritings, 44J—combats, in liis 
45^i«<*!F\ure, the notion that Shakespeare's contempora? k t were of 
'^an ordtT**^ below him, ib.—invettigaies that development of poe¬ 
tical feehn^vliich forms his theme 442—eulogy by, on thm fresh 
deiight bonk> ev. r yield us, IM - does not mere the same measure 
Lord as t| otlicrs, 445—fallacious assumption of, in hh? criti- 
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cism upon tti8£/autli(n'*s C$3antlia, 446—^seventh Lecture very un^ 
equals ib.—account by, Sir Thomas Browne, charact^fi!6^rbii» 
both, 447—sensations of, iCh the first perusal of Uie Robbers, 4^* 

Herberts Mr, erroneous persuasion ol^ respecting plants, 363. J 

Hoggi Mr. Ilia Jacobite Relics^, identifies himself with them,. 150^ 
endeavours to prove that the House Of BriuiMii^ick are at heart Ja¬ 
cobites, 151—instances of, but refuted, id$^p1an of the work,. 
1.54—clmracter of the ad^s of, 1.55-^oardihal defect of, 156—fils 
virulent abuse of the cpnstitutional party, 157—Butler’s definition 
of a Whig quoted by, 159. 

Horticulturnl Society, Transactions of the, S67—an extensive field of 
discovery, ib.—the motion of sap in trees, 359 -a tendency in 
plants to adapt their habits to any climate, ib —plants admit of 
two modes of propagation, 361—progiessive ii'fluence of decay 
upon old varieties of fruit-trees, ib.—hybrid plants from tw'O dis¬ 
tinct species, 563 —different varieties of vegetables, when long 
propagated,' gradually lose some of their good qualities, 365— 
forcing-houses furnished with heat hy steam, the best form of them, 
are comparatively of modern introduction, .366—a Roman peach- 
house and grape-house, S67—plants are injured by an excess of 
Iieat in the night, ib,—rust or mddew in M'lieat., 368—means of 
preventing the common white mildew, r>69-~ inipr(»vonients in train¬ 
ing wall-trees, S70—in France W'hole villages cuitivuie one single 
sort of fruit, ib. 

Hoidet, Rev. Mr, his opinion respecting the increase of tithe.**, 68. 

J-Iiuison, Thomas, account of, 90. • 

Ji eland, greatly and long misgoverned, 320-,~opprcssivc laws former¬ 
ly respecting the Catholics in, 521 —the spirit tliey engendered 
remains, ib,~the law not yet sufficu-ntiy relaxed, 522 —evils and 
dangers in increasing. 525 —^the treatment of a poor Catholic in, 
and the feelings it excites in him towards Protestants, ib.—a root¬ 
ed antipathy in the people of, towards this country, 526 —the emi¬ 
gration from, of the rich and pewerfuJ, a serious evil, ib.—its at- . 
tendant, tire employment of middlemen, a standing and regular 
grievance, 327—facts respecting tumultuous risings in, stated in 
1787, 329—rapid increase of population In, 330—senii-barbarous 
by mismanagement and oppression, 333—^very little English capi¬ 
tal in consequence travels there, 334—idleness of the Irish labour¬ 
er—an Irishman ploughing, ib,— the Irish character, 335—reme¬ 
dies of the miserable state of, are time and justice, 336—repre¬ 
sentation of, in Parliament, 478. 

Kater on Pendulums, 338—chosen by the Royal Society to conduct 
an inquiry, his success amply justified them, 339—the Government 
no less efficient supporters—the several stations of the survey, ib.— 
the experiments ut these, for example at Unst, 840—seyJii«#a^Its 
from observations, of the number of vibrations in 24Js8ms, 341^ 
their accuracy depends on the steadiness of the tray'sit instrument, 
and on the number of stars observed, 342—allowance to be made 
for the height above the sea, and for the attractioii of the 
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[ accumulated between these levels, to have mistaken 

\ EktaiK^ung’s paper on this subject, ib.-*^ne other ecjiiiition of er- 
vor^ for the buoyancy of the atnmsphere, 344 —ihumIk r of vibra- 
^ons at all the stattone, 345—prepared to asccrti.m the latitudes 
them oil, 346. , 

Keats's poems, 203—gcnefal analysis of, the models of the author In ■ 
the Endymioiii 204^^his poem a test of a native roiish for p'>e- 
''^y, and a sensibility fOi^^clifrin, ^Ooi^sonit thinpr euruuiR in tlic 
way the Pagan mythology is dealt with in, tv h.vmn tall of 

beauty, 207—picture of the sleeping Adonis, 200 —a more classi¬ 
cal sketch of Cybcle, 210—the widowed brid.c's di-cnvin v f/1 the 
murdered body strikingly given, 211—linos distingni.sJied for htir- 
nioiiy and feeling, 212—^lively lines to fancy, ib,—the completion 
of Hyperion not advised, 213 
Knighl, Mr T. A. \'i(k* Ilortimllurnl Society. 

Lavoisier, the labours of, examined, 403—scientific plagiarism of, 
405—tbe just claims and merits of, 407. 

Liberty, remarks on the establishing* of, 402—representation of the 
people agreed by all men to be necessary to, d>. 

Libraries, public, in France, .3S1-—books are not wisdom, ib_one 

of the greatest benefits derived from libraries, 385—llieir value 
destroyed by the invention of jiriuting, ib.—publication attcr that 
time, 0!^0. 

Li^bt, cuiious analogy between the operation of solar and electric, 
4:}8. 


Mndame de Sovza, 372—the present state of France not favourable 
to the interests of literature^ ib.—the notions of sublitn:fy of, ib, 
—(Miateaubriand hinistlf sliows how dangerous it is for u l'’reuch- 
man to meddle with the sublime, 373—Milton and Drydcn luivo 
little right to reproach him, in particular, ib.—Adele de Menange, 
the story of, 374—in the least popular form, perhaps, 37.3—Emi¬ 
lio ct Alphonse, ib.—Eugenie and Matiide, 376. 

MatiemoUelle de. Tnurnov, 377—M. BaJan 9 on’s account of his family 
affairs, ib.—Marquis de Varambon’s interview with the heroine is 
happily imagined and described, 378—love follows, of course, 
379—^varieties of its progress and effects—^soiitary suflerings of 
M. de V. described with ftincy as well as pathos, ib.—an alterca¬ 
tion with his brother, a new source of fuel to his jealousy, 380 
—wedlock between Histpry and Fiction, ‘383—but two works to 
which this one can properly be compared, ib. 

Medicine and Surgery characterized by many by qualities not appro¬ 
priate, 396. 

Mitchell, Mr T., contradiction of himself of, 275 and 279—confusion 
in the reasoning of, 276 and 29i) —qualifications of, as a transla¬ 
tor, ‘jt^lrO^Y-p’'t*liminnTy discourse of, amusing and valuable, 291— 
^C.’rncian educatio*i-by, 294-^delineation of the Sophists 
^niiy, 291‘—efteit of their tuition on society, 296—plan of the trans- 
^ lations by, protested against, 303—description of the plot of the 
^ Arclianians by, 304—not happy in the dialogue of (iiis drama, 
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no.*;—a few Vors in it Jaoticed, 307—choruses of, are 
—:in account b 3 % of thaj^jectof the Knights, a jiJay 
higher oi th r, fiU—this phsiy a monument of the power, pai 
issn, and ^kdl of its author, 3}S*>^rliisUtion of it also supei 
ih * s ciineius of it, ib. .4 

3/v'> Colonel.‘34'5—remarkable anomaly^ippenred tj^'in moa- 
h'iroi< an arc of the meridian, 34'^ 

7 W iT -r I ^ f* . . 
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Mr J<din, teur ai|^in Botary llajRj 4!^>^hr-cbmmcnces 
jiev f. ro! I' tijui'st, Mafhh 1817, 4^3—that place through 
„ fine grazing country,'coniaininfir Jinifstone, to the river Lachlan, 
"421—makes tovv:'"'{s Cape '■rthunibcrls’iul, ISth May—a most 
vvearisos’!,; i vpeciii.oii, rb.—attain fi'iis in witli the river Lachlan, 
2;;d June, 425—obliyed to cliange his direction, 9ih July—on the 
39'h August finds the river Macijuarie, I'JG—description of it, by, 
diffused universal joy, 427—another cxpedit.on begun on the .5th 
of June—in danger from the flow of the river, ib.—.stopped and 
turned back, it does not appear why, f'2S—gives the name of Cas- 
tlereagh to a river, 429—this* journey finished at Sydney, ,5th No¬ 
vember—the result of the two very singular, ib.—statistical tables 
420. 


Puintera^ character of some, 106. 

Pnti f number of poor in, 32 — number of members sent to the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies by, P3. 

Pari}ament an/ Reform^ 461—the difficulty, so great at first siglit, of 
a compromise between two hostile factions lessened by a closer in¬ 
spection, 464—inquiry as to the demands of the people, 465— 
peculiarly difficult to make the supporters of, act as one body, 466 
—conditions of a pacific plan of, 467—yiVrf article in a wise plaa 
of, 469—a cursory review of the annals of the House of Commons, 
to show that it is a constitutional proposal, ib.—and closed by ait 
appeal, in confirmation, to two legislative declarations, 473—prin¬ 
ciples of government, 475—maxims often disregarded, and never 
rigorously adhered to, 476—but they constitute the principles of 
the British constitution, ib.—virtual representation illustrated by 
the controversy with America, ib—doubtful whether the Treaty 
of Union took away, in law, the prerogative of granting the 
elective franchise, 477—the period of the disuse of it, in one 
respect singularly remarkable, 47H—the struggles of the Com¬ 
mons for a proportional share of political power, chiefly caused 
the civil wars between Charles 1. and his Parliament, ib.—the 
safctij of the reform pioposed cannot be denied. 479—yet it 
will be rejected by many as tirmecessari/, by others as ina /egtiaiet 
480—asserlioms respecting the power of public, remarks on 
them, ib.—the elective franchise chiefly valuable as a security for 
good government, 431—tlie main gn^nd for the chaiMiKitas, that it 
furnishes the only means of cfiunteracting the influctlve.>of^^ 

the C’rown in the House of Commons. 48.3—that House itself haS" 
need of being strengthened by pojiularity, 4«4— ‘2nd, we would y 
have more effectual means adopted for the disfranchisemeut of 
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^ linquent Taoroughs, 485—is coostitutioiial, and warranted by 
SnyfdMm practice, ib.—^idans of eieetiag this, 487—a flw objec- 
towie against these beiag very exten^ite, 487—represontaiiOii of 
^cotJand, 489—no popular election, 490—account of this right in 
oeuntieB, ib.>^he ^uofcioa of the expense*^ of elections in ling- 
land important, 402—'the disahilities which affect the ( atho- 
lics, 493—-duration of PaifNmients, ib—declarations at the llevo- 
’Httion respecting ti^etr(di||i^irlneS8« 494—itihe Triennial liill passed 
into a law in 1694, 4^-^he iPreemble Of jt is deserving of consi¬ 
deration, ib—the principle of the act is of constiiulional authori¬ 
ty, ib,—^first principles of political theory formerly proved_ihe 

English representation actually founded on them, 499—an answer 
to the triumphant question. When was the House of Gommons in 
the state you wish restored, ib.—benefits of a plan of Constitution¬ 
al Reform being adopted by an administration, 500. 
pinto ft Trilogy^ Apologia, 301—Criton and Phsadon, 302. 
Proingorast the doctrines of, 291'. 

Qual:er poets, some restraints opposed to, perhaps by the principles 
or prejudices of their sect, 349- 
Qiinrlcrli/ List of New Publications, 255, 501. 

Rei/nolds, SSir Joshua, life of, 79—reasons of his success, 85—cha- 
racter’of his discourses, ib—^by vrhom instructed, and low state of 
ilie art at that time, 90—what celebrated artist he found at Home, 
—iii'.titution of the Royal Academy connected with, 98. 
podrigiJt'Zf Don J., 31'5. 

JiUfwcl, Lerd John, Speech of. in the House of Commons, 461—rc- 
solurions moved by, after, 468. 

Scaiidinnvfdtis, ancient laws of, 176—earliest point from which it can 
he traced, 179—another code formed in, and by whom. 181—an¬ 
tiquity of the laws in, 184—what hieroglyphics used by, 185— 
publications of the legal forns of, 187—poetical spirit of the law'- 
forms in, 189—^legal forms how executed in, 190—litig itioii not 
discouraged by, 191—earliest example of a legislative provision 
for the poor in. 200—agricultural law of, 201—laws which regu¬ 
late the cultivation and management of the land in, 202. 

Science^ state of, in England and I'Vanee, 383—the iidviinfage France 
had in the beginning, is now more than compensated to h.ng! ii d, 

ib_England buptrior to IVance at the time of Alfred, ami it the 

Keforniation, 3S7—the plan of this comparison, 388—the Frer.ch 
inferior in the moral and political sciences, 389“~supcnor. ol late, 
in the Pure Mathematics, 390—French and English list of raathe- 
■ matieiiins, 391—the English, besides excelling the French in tha 
long balance of mathematical discovery, are more decidedly supe¬ 
rior in Astronomy, ii.i'i —and in Optics, 39ti—some gtncral law de- 
BiiyibJ;-, tvo assign discoveries to the proper couniry, ib.,—Liigland 
^i<tip*erior in Natural I'hiloiophy, 391—inferior in Crystallography 
and P.oftniy, 395—supirmr in th" operative part, and still ratire m 
the rafiocinative part of Surgery, 1^98—still more in the other 
Ijianch uf TiuTapeutics, ib.—-the progress of Physic in other coim- 
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tries, exeie{>t France^ it astonishing, SQO'—the English |ihy»cuii?i 
afford infinitely greater relief than the French, 4*00~-4lM*flS)^em 
theory of Chemistry, iOSi-^the French claim the title of foiWers 
of it, on the labours of LaToisteti ib«--*thcse examined, 4p3~»thaee- 
fourths of modern cheasistry Bntish^^wone^fourth Xrfivoisitf'g, 40^-— 
the sciensific superiority of BritfdpiEndoahted, ibu-Msecond charge, 
the little diffusion of knowledge in Franoe, 409—the ruling pas¬ 
sion of tlie French is,#irays to appetf advantage, ib.—dispafi^ 

€y between the leafyed and unlearned in France, ib_a similar 

condition of intellect'exemplified in other nations, 410—often and 
untruly asserted, that the French have a greater taste for science 

—the Royal Society, and the Institute of France, ib_the French 

at least half a century behind the writers on Mental Philosophy in 
thih Island—the general population much further still, 4 12—pub¬ 
lic institutions, to reinstate science, were apparently much favour¬ 
ed by BonapaitCk 413—dearth of mathematical instruction, and of 
meciianical science, 414—this scantiness of knowledge pervades 
the professedly learned classes, 415—in France the (tovernment 
con^ults the si^avantB, 415—and protects and promotes science, 
4i(>—the slate of books in England and I'raucc is as the state of 
science, 417—the ratio of periodical letter-press in favour of Bri¬ 
tain; Scientjdc 12 to 1; Literary 30 to 1; Political and “Moral 50 
to 1; 416—collections of pictures and statues, 419—of machines, 
420—geojfraphy—globes, 42]. 

Science is rather the pioneer than the impedcr of poelioal genius, 
449. 

Sietc/i-finolt, b)^ whom written, and cliaracter of the work, 160 — 
what authors it imitates, 162—extracts from, 163—legend of Rip 
Vail Winkle in, 161'. 

SocHtf(‘t>, 298—imputations upon his code of morals, 300. 

'J'ilhcf, plan for the commutation of, a subject of no common import¬ 
ance, 61 —small advantage of this change to the farmer, 62—ef- 
i'ects of, on raw produce, 63—by whom paid, 65—objections to, 
67—amount of, belonging to the laity and clergy, 69—who ex¬ 
empted from these, 70—pernicious eficcts of, 71—Dr Paley’s opi¬ 
nion respecting, 72 —pernicious effects of, in Ireland, 73—af¬ 
fecting account of, 7.5—commutation of, considered, 77—pound¬ 
age of rents in place of, firoposed, and its advantages, 78. 

Mr, character of his piel urcs, 106. 

IVhitehtwB History of the ('ity of Dublin, 320. 
a viduable paptr by, 313. 
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